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Univerial Hiftory, 

F R O M T H E 

Earlieft Accounts to the Prefe^^t Time* 



CHAP- LXXIL 

^he Hiftory of the Carthaginians^ to the De^- 
JlruStion of Carthage by the Romans. 

SECT. VIIL 

^he Hiftory of the Carthaginians^ from the Taking of 
Capua by Hannibal, to the DeftruEtion of Carthage by 
JEmilianui. 

HANNIBAL had no fooner poflefled himfelf of Thttmnp. 
Capua, than he attempted to make himfelf mailer f^*"^ '* 
of Neapolis. But the Neapolitans being proof ^^^^f. 
againft all his efforts, he advanced to Nola, and fummoned urthibat" 
that city, threatening its inhabitants with the utmoft extrc- tlirf 
mities, if they did not immediately furrender. The fenate ^««»^» 
were wholly in the Roman intereft ; but the Carthaginians 
being mafters of the open country, and in high reputation 
by the advantages they had gained, the populace was en- 
tirely at Hannibal's devotion. The former, therefore, in 
order to carry their point, pretended to be .in a difpoiition 
to furrender the city to Hannibal ;' but at the fame time in- 
finuated, that before this could be done, it would be proper ^ 

to come to fome terms of agreement with that general. By . 
entering into a negociation with the Carthaginian^ the fe- 
Vot. XVL B natc 



2 ^e Hifiory of the Carthaginians. 

itSte gained time to difpatch an ^xprefs to Marcellus, lie 
Roman praetofj who informed him of the abfolute necef- 
fity of marching inllantly to their relief. Marccllus, leav- 
ing Cafilinumi wTiere he was then pofted, advanced to Ca- 
latia ; and, having paifed the Vultumus, moved with fur- 

Erifing celerity, through the dillri£t$ of Satricula and Tre- 
ia, in order to fuccour Nola. Hannibal retired upon his 
approach, and made a frefh attempt upon Neapolisi but 
without effefl^ Afterwards he laid ficge to Nilc^iia, and 
ftarved it to a TurTendcr. Thc>i he again apptoached Noia, 
and encamped before it : but the town was fccured by L, 
Bantius, whom the Romans had gained to their intereft by 
a prefent of a fine horfe, and five hundred bigati (A). 
Hannibal laid Acerrae in aflies, the inhabitants abandoning 
it upon his approach. From thence he moved to Cafili^. 
num, which he ordered to be attacked by a body of Gae- 
tulians, under the command of their captain Ifalca : but 
they being repuifed, as well as a large Carthaginian drtaxrh- 
. ment, headed by Maherbal, Hannibal was obliged to turn 
the fiege into a blockadt. After this difpofition, he left a 
fmall body of troops to guard his lines, and put his army 
into winter-quarters ac Capua ^ 
^ki pUa^ Here it was, according to Livy, that thofe foldiers, wh'^ 
furesofCa' had long been inured to the greateft fatigues, anxi braved 
pua prijw ^jjg jj^jjft formidable dangers, were vanquiflied by luxury, 
HsMmbat. ^^^ * fucceflion of pleafures, with which the minds of the 
CapuanSy who were immerfed in a profufion of the mod 
charming delights^ had lx>ng been corrupted : but the fre^ 

Jiuent defeats that general afterwards gave the Romans-, the 
everal towns he reduced in fight df the Roman armies, 
the bravery with which he maintained himfelf in Italy for 
fourteen years after this event, in fpite of the continued ef- 
forts of the enemy, will not admit of fuch a fuppofition. 
Livy himfelf points out a caufe of the declenfion of the 
Carthaginian affairs in Italy, different from the delights of 
Cap\ia\ 

We have before obferved, that the fenate and people ot * 
Carthage ordered four thoufand Numidian horfe, forty ele- 

* Diod. Sic. lib. xxvi. in Excerpt. Valier. Li v. lib. xxiit. cap. 14. 
If. Plut. in Marcel. Paul. Orof. lib. iv. cap. 16. * Liv. Kb« 

xxiii. cap. 13. U cap. 31. Idem, lib. xxvi. ZoBar. aM fup. 

(A) T)ie bigati, or nommi qustdrlgati, or Bummi qwadri- 

Ugaci, werfcfilver pieces of RK)- gati, others with that of one 

tiey, with the figure of a eha- drawn by two pah- of horfes, as 

riot drawn by a pair of horfes we learn from Pliny. 
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The HiftoYy of the CarthdgintdiU. ' j 

phantfri and a confiderable body of Spanifh itlfahtfy, with Theprinci" 
a large fum of money, to be fent to Italy, in order to en- pat caufe 
able Hannibal to maintain and extend his conquefts. Had ^fJ^^^^fJ 
this ample fupply been remitted with an expedition equal f^^J^aK^ 
to the fpirit with which it was granted, the Romans would fairu 
have had no opportunity of refleding upon Hannibal, on 
account of his conduct at Capua. That getieral would, in 
all human probability, have obliged the haughty rival of 
jthe Cart|^aginian republic to fubmit to the fuperior force of 
his arms in the next campaign : but, notwitb (landing the 
influence of the Barcinian . faflion, Hanno, and his adhe« 
rents, found means not only to retard the march of the in- 
tended fuccours, but even to diminifh their force. Mago^ 
through the artifices of that infatuated party, could obtaia 
an order for no more than twelve thoufand foot, and two 
thoufand five hundred horfiS ; and even with this body of 
troops he was fent to Spain. Hannibal being deferted by 
hh country, through, the intrigues of a profligate and aban- 
doned faftion, who had refolved to facrifice the ftate to 
their private refentment, found himfelf obliged to aA oa 
ithe defenfive, his army being reduced to twenty-fix thou«^ 
I fand foot, and nine thoufand horfe. As the Romans, there-* 

fore, notwithftanding the difficulties to which they were 
reduced, feint every year two confular armies into the field, 
I fully recruited, and in ^ood order ; as neither the Gauls 

' nor Italians were natural allies of the Carthaginians* and 

confequentiy would fcarce fail of abandoning them» as footi 
as fortune began to declare againft them ; there is no oc- 
cafion to have recourfe to the pleafures of Capua, in order 
! to account for Hannibal's being driven from Italy? , 

I At the return of fpring, Hannibal drew his forces out 

I of their winter-quarters, and refumed the fiege of Cafili- 
I num. He did not, however, pufh it on with vigour, know* 
I ing that the place muft foon furrender tnrough want of 
provifions. The famine raged fo grievoufly amongft the 
, citizens, that they were obliged, for fome time, to feed upoa 
the moft loathfome animals. Valerius Maximus -relate^ 
that one of them gave another a hundred Roman denarii for 
a Angle moufe ; which fupported him till Hannibal granted 
the garrtfon a capitulation ; but the perfon who fold it, m. 
the mean time» perifhed with hunger. Marcellus not be** 
ing able to raife the fiege, on account of an inundation of 
the Vulturnus, the troops in garrifon were forced to have 
recourfe to Hannibal's clemency ; who^ in confideration of 
the gallant defence they had made, permitted them to ^ 
inarch out of the town, upon every freeman's paying feven 
ouncc3 of gold. He reftored Cafilinum to the Campaniaris» 

B 2 leaving 
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' leaving a Carthaginian garrifon of feven hundred men t^ 

defend the place againft the Romans, in cafe they fhould 
attack it after his departure, 'i'o complete the redudtion 
of that part of Italy, he befieged Petelia, the only city of 
that nation which held out againft him. The Peteliaifi im- 
mediately applied to the Romans for fuccours in the moft 
preflSng manner \ but the perplexed ftate of affairs would 
not permit the republic to yield them any afliftance. Ne- 
verthclefs, they defended themfelves for feverai months 
againft the repeated attacks of the whole Carthaginian army 
with incredible bravery and refolution *. 
thtfiate of During thefe tranfaftions in Italy the war was carried on 
affatrs m with great vigour in Spain. For fome time Afdrubal, the 
.^/tfi«. Carthaginian general, kept himfelf upon thedefenfive, not 
being in a condition to face cither the Roman fleet under 
, Publius Scipio, or the land forces commanded by Cneius. 
At laft, receiving a reinforcement of four thouland foot 
and five hundred horfe from Carthage, he ventured to move 
out of the fortrcffes wherein he had pofted himfelf, and ad- 
vanced towards the enemy's camp. He Hkewife gave or- 
ders to have his fleet refitted, to protefl: the maritime parts 
of the Carthaginian provinces, and the adjacent iflandt, 
from all infults of the enemy ; but before this was in a con- 
dition to put to fea, he received intelligence, that feverai 
captains of ftiips had deferted to the Romans Thefe cap<- 
tains, it feems, had been feverely reprimanded for aban- 
doning the fleet upon the Iberus, through cowardice, laft 
year ; which reproof they not being able to brook, had from 
that time meditated a revolt from the Carthaginians. They 
endeavoured alfo to excite the Carthefians to a defeQion j 
in which attempt they fo far fucceeded, that feverai towns 
withdrew their obedience to the Carthaginians, and another, 
that refufed to join them, was reduced by force. This un- 
cxpefted rebellion proved very prejudicial to Afdrubal, and 
a feafonable diverfion in favour of the Romans 5 for the 
Carthaginian general advanced, at the head of his whole 
army, into the enemy's territories, with a defign to attack 
Galbus, the Carthefian general, who lay encamped under 
the walls of the town he had lately poiTeffed himfelf of. He 
therefore firft ordered bis light-armed troops to reconnoitre 
the rebels and draw them to an engagement, detaching im* 
mediately afterwards part of his infantry to ravage the neigh- 
bouring country, and cut oflFall the ftraggling parties of the 
bnemy. By which means many of the Carthefians were 

cLiv^lIb. Ti%\n» cup, so Appian. in Hannib. S. Jul. FrontiiL 
Strat. Ub;i«. cap. 5. ex 20. Plut. in Marcel. & Hannib. 

killed, 
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micd, others put to flight, and their camp aflaultcd at the 
ifaxne time. However, their forces being very numerous, 
they were fo far from being terrified at this motion, that 
they inftantly iflued out of their camp in a body, dancing 
after their manner, with an intention to fall direftly upon 
the Carthaginians. This fudden impulfe of courage fo 
damped the fpirits of Afdrubal's main body, with which he 
was advancing to attack Galbus's camp, that he thought - 
proper to take poll on an eminence of difficult. accefs, and 
rendered more fo by a river, which fecured him from the 
enemy. Here he was rejoined by the above mentioned de- 
tachments, equally intimidated at the enemy's approach. 
And, under fuch terrible apprehenfions were the Carthagi- 
nians at this jun£ture, that, al chough their camp might have 
been confidered as inacceflible, Afdrubal fortified it with 
an entrenchment, in order to fecure it the more effedually 
from all attempts of the Barbarians. Some (kirmiflies hap- 
pened whilft the two armies lay fo near one another; but 
without any confiderable lofs on either fide. Livy fays, that 
the Numidian cavalry were not fo good as the Carthefian, 
nor the Mauritanian dartmen fo expert as the Carthefian 
targetteers ; who in aftivity were equal to, and in ftrength, 
as well as courage, excelled them. Galbus, finding itim- 
pof&ble either to draw the enemy out of their camp, o» force • 
the entrenchment, feized upon Afena, a town where Af- 
drubal had fixed his principal magazine, when he firft en- 
tered upon the Carthefian frontiers, and eafily made him- 
fclf mafter of the open country. Afdrubal, finding that 
the enemy, elated with their fuccefs, foon after difperfed 
themfelves in fmall parties over the country, and negledled, 
all difcipline, both in their detachments and their camp, ad- 
vanced from his trenches, with his army drawq up in order 
of battle, and immediately fell upon them. The Carthe- 
fians, not expefting fo fudden an attack, and having a great 
part of their forces then draggling about the country, were 
eafily routed by the Carthaginians, whocontinued the flaugh- 
ter great pan of the day. In ihort, the whole body of the 
Barbarian^ in the camp, except a fmall party, that efcaped 
by a vigorous effort to the mountains and woods, was put 
to the (word; a difs^fler which threw the Carthefians into 
fuch confternation, that the next day the whole nation fub- 
mitted to Afdrubal. Soon after this aftion a courier arrived 
from Carthage, with orders to Afdrubal to begin his march 
for Italy without delay. The Spaniards, upon the publica- 
tion of this order, cortfidered the Carthaginians as not in 
a condition to proteft them ; and of courfe turned their eyes 
towards the Romans. Afdrubal, therefore, difpatched an 

B 3 cxprefa 
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cxprcfs to Carthage, giving the republic an account how 
prejudicial the hare rumour of his depSrture had been ; at 
the fame time adding, that if the late orders were put in 
execution, the Romans would be mafters of Spain before 
he had paffed the Iberus. Notwith (landing which remon-^ 
ftrance the ftate of Carthage perfifted in its formej refolu- 
tion, cfteeming it a matter of the utmoft confequencc to 
fupport Hannibal. Howevef, it fo far complied with Af- 
dfubal's rcqucft, as to fend Himilco, with a powerful army, 
and a confiderable naval reinforcement, mto Spain, to watch 
the motions of bbth the natives and the Romans •*. 

Before Afdrubal began his march for Italy, he furniftied 
himfelf with large fums of money, which he exafted from 
the Spaniards fubjeft to Carthage, being fenCble that Han* 
nibal could never have reached the Alps had he not been 
poworfully fupported by gold- At la ft, having got all things 
in readinefs for the enterpri2c, he affemblea all his forces, 
and advanced to the Iberus. In the mean time he received 
intelligence that the Romans, apprifed of his approach, ha4 
inverted Ibera, a town deriving its name from the river on 
which it ftood, and the richeft m all that part of Spain. To 
pbligethem, therefore, to raife that fiege, he fat down be- 
fore another towp, which had lately fubmitted to the Ror 
mans.* This expediept had the defiredeffeft •, for the Ro- 
mans, leaving Ibera, encamped on a fpot about five mUe$ 
fiiftant from him. The confequence of this adlion was 2^ 
decifive battle, wherein Afdrubal gave proofs of extraordinary 
inilitary genius, though fortune declared againft him. The 
Spaniards in his army djfliking an Italian [expedition, fled 
at the firft onfct; the Mauritapian apd Numidian horfc 
made but a faint refiftance ; fo that the rout was general, 
and the flaughter dreadful. Afdrubal performed all that 
could be expeiied from the moft confummate general } he ' 
continued to give his orders with the greateft prefence of 
mind, and to animate hismep by his example ; but not be- 
ing able to rally his trpops, ^le found himfelf obliged tq 
abandon the field of battle and his pamp to the enemy, to- 
gether with the vaft fums of money he had amafled for th(? 
Italian expedition. According to Eutropius and OroGuSi 
the Carthaginians had twenty-five thoufand men killed, an4 
ten thoufand taken prifoners ip the aftion. Zonaras inti? 
pates, that Cneius was fo pofted with his army, that very 
few of the Carthaginians found it poffible to efcape. After 
^his blow, all th^ Spaniard$j> whp had bcfpre b^en wavering 

d V6\yh, lib. viii. Liv. lib. xxiii. cap. s^(»— 99. FI9J:. lib., ii. cap. ^, 
.^ppian. in Ibf lie. Zooar. tt(>i fypra. ~ 
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in their fidelity to Carthage, declared for the viftors. Af-* ^ 
drubali in the mean time, coUedling the remains of his 
fluattered ?f iny, was fo far from being in a condition to at- 
tempt fucGQurifig Hannibal, that he found it difficult ta 
maintain himfclf in Spain *. 

Himilco, who comaiaoded the Carthagit^an forces be** ^fteCar^ 
fore Petelia, puflied on the fiege of that place with great '^^i''**^^ 
vigour, battering the walls with the utmoft fury, and ha- J!^^* ^* 
raffing the earrifon by continual affaults. However, the * 
Peteliani defended tbemfelves in a very gallant manner, d^- 
ftroying great numbers of the befiegers, though they we^e 
but 9 handful of men : but what greatly contributed to the 
defence of the place was the bravery of the women, who 
diftinguiihed tbemfelves as much as the men on this oec^ 
fion. They made frequent fallies, burnt the enemy's worksf 
and then retired triumphantly into the town. Notwitbt 
ftanding thefe efforts, Hannibal having cut off all comm|i« 
nicatioa betwixt them and the neighbouring country, they 
were fo greatly prefied by famine, that they found them* 
felves obliged to fend all the ufelefs people out of the city<, 
who wene iipmediately butchered by the Carthaginians in 
fight of the garrifon. At laft they^ made a fally with their 
whole force ; but the greateft part, through hunger and fa- 
tigue, not having ftrcngth enough either to ufe their armt^ 
or retire into the town, were put to the fword. Howevev^ 
eight hundred cut their way through the enemy, and e& 
caped in a body to the Romans ; wbo, after the conclufion 
of this war, reinftated them in their former pofleffions, and 
always took care to diftinguifli them by particular marks of 
efteem '. 

After the redu&ion of Petelia, Hannibal, being rejoined AsUkt* 
by Himilco's detachment, advanced to Conftntia, which ^'J^^'^* 
foon furrcndered. Locri opened its gates upon the firft t^^i^^^ 
fummons, the principal citizens having for fome time kept andothw 
a fecret correfpondence with the Brutii, who had joined the tituu * 
Carthaginian army. Croton, which was in a manner de« 
ferced by its inhabitants, and feveral other cities of Magna 
Grsecia, followed their example, Rfaegium, though at- 
tacked by Hamiibal with all bis forces, ba^ed all the efforts 
of the Carthaginians. Sicily, in the mean time, wavered 
in its fidelity to the Romans, the defeat at Cannae giving 
foch an idea of the Carthaginian power, that it could not 
avoid difcovering an inclination to follow the example of 

e Liv. ubi fupra, c»pb 19. Diod* Sic. lib. xxvi. in Excerpt Valeff 
Appian. Flor. Eutrop. Orof. Zonar. &c. ubi fupra.' (Liv. lib. 
xxiii. csip. 35. Appian. in }benc. Val. Max, lib. yi. cap* 6. Plpt* 
ubi fupra* 
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lAit Italians. Even the family of Hiero was not tvXxttlj 
free from this difpofuion : for Gelon, the heir apparent, to 
the crown of Syracufe, defpifing Hiero's old age, declared 
for Hannibal ( and had not death taken him off fo fuddenly, 
that Hiero bimfelf was fufpe£ted of haftening his fate, he 
might haVe Q^ade a powerful diverfion in favour of the 
Carthaginians >. 
Tl# Car* In the mean time a courier arrived at Carthage from the 
thaginians army in Spain, with letters from Afdrubal, importing, that 
firepan t$ j^^ ^iz^ fuflfercd a toul defeat, and that the greateft part of 
Spain had revolted to the Romans. The fenate and people 
were thundcr-ftruck at this melancholy advice, which, for 
the prefen^ difconcerted all their meafures* Mago was 
upon the point of fetting out for Italy, with a reinforcement 
01 twelve thoufand foot, fifteen hundred horfc, twenty ele- 
phants, and a thoufand talents of filver: but his departure, 
upon the reception of this mortifying intelligence, was coun- 
termanded, and he was ordered to hold himfelf in readi- 
nefs to embark for Spain at a minute's warning. Whilft 
matters were in this agitation at Carthage., ambafladors ar- 
rived from Sardinia, inviting the Carthaginians, in the name 
of Hampficora, who at that time bore the chief command, 
and the other Sardinian prime nobility« to fend over a body 
pf troops, in order to take pofieflion of that ifland. Thefe 
ambafladors infinuated, that the Romans had fcarce any 
forces there \ that the old praetor Cornelius had left the 
ifland; that anew one, unacquainted with the genius of the 
Sardi, was ^xpedied ^ . that the Sardi were tired of the Ro- 
man government, and extremely inccnfed againft their im- 
perious and avaricious mailers, for their grievous exa&ions; 
in ihort^ that nothing was wanting to induce them to (hake 
off the Roman yoke, but an encouragement from fome pow- 
erful ftate, that would take them under its prote6iion. This 
embafly revived the drooping fpirits of the Carthaginians^ 
who immediately fent Mago to Spain with the aforefaid fuc- 
cour», and difpatcbed Afdrubal, furnamed Calvus, with 
%ht like number of forces, to fupport the Sardi. 

Whilft the two poten^ republics of Carthage and Rome 
were thus contending^ for fuperiority, the^yes of all the 
neighbouring ftates were fixed upon them. Amongft the 
left, Philip king of Macedon had obferved, with great at- 
tention, the progrefs of this war. At firft he was equally 
inclined H> both parties ; but, finding Hannibal the favour 
rite of fortune, he rcfolved to enter into an ofFenfive and 
defeufive alliance w|th the Carthaginians. He fent ^n em* 

S IfiVf ubi fiipra, cap. |9. piod* Sic. )ib. xvi\. in Excerpt. Val^f, 
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hzSyt with Xenoph^ncs, one of his miniftcrs, at the head 
of it, to Hannibal's camp in Campaniar. Thefe ambaffa-' 
dors happened to fall into the hands of the Romans^ and 
were condu£fced to the prwtor Valerius Lxvinus, in his camp 
at Nuceria: but Xenophanes, by his addrefs, pretending he 
came to propofe a treaty of friendihtp to the Romans^ found 
means to purfue his route ; and, upon his arrival at Han- 
nibal's head-quarters, concluded a treaty with him, which,' 
together with the preamble, was couched in the foUowing^ 
terms. •* Copy of the treaty concluded between Hannibal, 
general of the Carthaginian army, Mago, Myrcan, Barmo- 
car, all the fenators of Carthage, together with the whole 
body of forces then prefent, on the one fide 5 and Xeno- 
phanes, fon of Cleomachus, an Athenian, minifter pleni- 
potentiary of Philip, fon of Demetrius, king of Macedon, 
m his own name, and that of the Macedonian nation and 
tlicir allies, on the other. The articles of this treaty are 
agreed upon in the moft folemn manner by both the pon- 
trad^ing powers, in the prcfencc of Jupiter, Juno, and 
Apollo ; of the Daemon of Carthage, Hercules, and lolaus ; 
of Mars, Triton, and Neptune ; of thofe divinities who arc 
confederates with Carthage 5 of the Sun, Moon, and Earth; 
of the Rivers, Meadows, and Waters; of the tutelary dei- 
ties of Carthage, Macedon; and Greece; and, laftly, of 
thofe deities who, prefiding in war, affift at, and fupcrin- 
tend, the figning of the prefent treaty. Hannibal, general 
of the Carthaginian forces, the fenators above mentioned, 
and the whole Carthaginian army, declare this, according 
to the mutual intention of both parties, to be a treaty of 
amity, by virtue of which the contracting powers are, from 
henceforth, obliged to treat each other as friends and bre- 
thren. In confequence, therefore, of this convention, king 
Philip, the Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their allies, 
engage to defend and fupport, to the utmoft of theirpower^ 
the lords the Carthaginians, Hannibal their general, all the 
fenators and forces with him, all governors of provinces un- 
der the dominion of Carthage, who govern by the fame 
laws, the people of Utica, and all other cities and nations 
fubjeA to the Carthaginian empire ; all who bear arms in 
their fervice ; all cities in alliance with them in Italy, Gaul, 
and Liguria ; and all that (hall hereafter become their allies 
in thofe countries. On the other hand, the Carthaginian 
armies, the inhabitants of Utica, all the cities and flates 
fubje£i to Carthage, all the Carthaginian allies, and their 
troops, all the nations of Italy, Gaul, and Liguria, that are 
in a (late of amity with the Carthaginians, or that (hall 
)ier^^^er enter into an alliance with themi folemnly oblige 
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themfelTCS to prefcrve from all injuifiea ^nd infulta^ and (trc-^ 
nuQuOy to fupport, Philip king of Ms^ccdon, the Mac^edoH 
nian n^^tioni together with the Greeks their aUie.a. No 
qUnde(tipe defigns Oiall be formed by either party agaiiift 
the other* ]3oth powers flial], with the utmoll fincerity and 
^Ucrity, z,^ 9g?inft the enemies of Carthage and l^ing Phi* 
lip, qxcept fuch kings, cities, or ports, as (hall have eon- 
traced a friendihip with either of them* The Romans iball 
be confidered su^ a common enemy, till the gods (ball \)€. 
pleafed happily to terminate the ^ar already commenced* 
I^ing Philip^ the Macedonian nation, and the Greeks their 
allies, (haU fupply the Carthaginians with all necefiaries, in 
order to carry on this war, in fuch manner as fliall bp here- 
after fettled by a particular convention^ If Heaven ihould 
not vouchfafe fucccfs to the arm? of th/ high allies, but 
t-hey fliould be obliged to enter into a negotiation with thei 
enemy> and even Qonclnde a peace with them, they (hall 
all he comprehended in that treaty* The Romans (hill ne<T 
ter be pecmitted to have any footing in the ifland of Cor«i 
cyra^ nor to exercife any dominion over the inhabitants of 
ApoUonia, EpidamnuQ, Fharus, DimaleS} Partbenia» with 
its territories, and Atintania. They (hall be obliged to de-^ 
liver up to Demetrius Pharius all his friends and relatians# 
lyho fhall he found in any part of their dominions* If tho 
IVomans iball hereafter declare war againft either of the con-? 
|ra£ting powers, they (hall mutually affiil each other, as qot 
(:aGon mall require. The fame thing (bftll be done by both 
parties, if any other power comes to a rupture with either 
of them, except it he a king, ftate, or city, with which thi^ 
pther was before in alliance. It fhall be lawful either to 
Cancel any of the articles of this treaty, or add new ones to 
it, by the mutual .^opfent of both parties, if' it fhall here«p 
after be judged expedient fo to do ^." 
fhtRp^'s When the Macedonian amhafladors returned, Hannibal 

ambajpd' fent three minifters with them ; namely, Gifco, Boftar, 
^•''^ 'J'l^'^' ^'^d Mago, in order to bring him king Philip's ratification of 
7hiRo^ the treaty. They had a veflel waiting for them, privately 
mauf, itationed near (he temple of Juno Lacinia, in Calabria ; but 

were fcarce got tp fea, when they were defcned by the Ro- 
mans. Som^ light veflels being detached from the Roman 
fquadron, then cruizing off the coalls of Calabria, foon 
pame up with them, aud obliged the veffel they were on 
jboard immediately to furrender. In this emergency, Xeno^ 
phanes had rccourfe to another falfhood, afferting, jhat all 
the pa£r<^s and highways in Campania were fo |B;uarded hj 
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the Carthaginian partie?, that he found it impoffible to go " 
to Roipe : out this artifice did not fucceed. The Cartha- • 

finian minifters were betrayed by tKeir language and habits, 
y which means the Romans difcovered the whole fecret, ; 
fent both the Carthaginian ^nd Macedonian" ambafladors. : 
prifoqers to Rome, and took meafures to avert the ftorm 
with which they were threatened from this formidable alli- ' 
ance S 

About this time Hannibal received intelligencq, ^hat the f^t CoT' 
Canipanians, who b^^d aflembled an army of fourteen thou- thaginian • 
fand men to aft in favour of the Carthaginians, had been offairsgo 
entirely defeated by Graciphus at l^amae ; to vfhich place 1^.1'^/^ 
they had advancedj^ in order to feize upon Cumn?. They ^«^/X»4 
loft on this occafion above two thoufand men, together with 
Marius Alfius their commander, and thirty-four ftandards. 
He, therefore, immediately, marched to Hams ; but upon 
his arrival, found only the carcafes of the Cannpanians, who 
fell in the laft aftion, with which the ground was ftrewed,' 
the enemy having retired, immediately after the battle, to 
Cumag. Hannibal reoccupled his former camp upon Mount 
Tifat^ ; but, at the felicitation of the Campanians, after 
having ravaged all the country about Cumae, he laid fiege 
to that city. Having applied a huge wooden^ tovtrer to the 
w^Us of the place, he made a vigorous affault : but the Ro- 
man conful, who had thrown himfelf into the town, ereftcd 
one that was higher, and ported men in it, who difcharged 
a great number of flaming torches, befides a vaft quantity 
of other combuftible materials, upon the befiegers. Thefc 
efforts put the Carthaginians into diforder ; which being 
obferved by the garrifon, a ftrong party failied out pf the 
town, routed and purfued t\iem to their camp, at the dif- 
tance of a mile. Next day the Carthaginian drew up 
his army betwixt his camp and the town, in order to draw 
the Romans to an engagement 5 but the conful declining a 
battle, he immediately decamped, and took port again upon 
Mount Tifata. During thefe tranfaftions, Hanno was de* 
feated at Grumentum in Lucania by T. Scrapronius Longus, 
and loft four thoufand men, bcGdes forty-one military en- 
figns. After this check, Hanno abandoned Lucania to the 
enemy, and retreated into the country of the Brutli. Upon 
thefe repeated inftances of ill fuccefs, three towns of the 
Hirpini revolted from the Carthaginians to the Romans, who 
took a thoufand prifoners, and caufed them all to be fold 
pnde the fpear. A little before thefe difafters happened, . 
yk|clrubal, furnamed Calvus, failed from Carthage, with the 

* Juftin. lib. xxix. cap, 4. Liv. ubi fupra. cap. 34. 
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armament tinder his command, for Sardinia ; but received 
great damage from a ftorm in his paflage, and was obliged 
to put in at one of the ports of the Balearic iflands. Here 
be ftaid fome time» in order to refit his fleet ; a delay which 
gave the Romans an opportunity to make bead againft the 
Carthaginians in Sardinia, and confeauently contributed to 
the overthiow Afdrubal foon after received in that ifland *• 

Philip, king of Macedon, being informed, that bis am- 
ba&dors, together with the Carthaginian minifters feht by 
Hannibal^ had fallen into the hands of the Romans, fent 
Heraciitus Scotinus, Crito Berrgeus^ and SoHtheus Magnes, 
three noblemen he could confide in, to conclude a frelh 
treaty with that general. This fervice they happily per- 
formed ; but as the fummer was fpent in this negotiation, 
Philip could not put himfelf foonr enough in motion to make 
any diverfion in favour of the Carthaginians. Hannibal 
therefore now began confiderably to lofe ground. Fabius, 
having pafled the Vuhurnus, in conjunftion with his col- 
league, took the cities of Combulteria, Trebula, and Sati- 
cula, by aflault, making the Carthaginian garrifons pri- 
• foners of war. In the mean time Hannibal kept up afecret 
correfpondence with the populace of Nola, engaging them 
to dcFiver the city into his hands. This being comn>unicaied 
to Fabius, he detached the proconful Marcellus with a 
body of trobps to garrifon the place, and protc£l the nobi- 
lity in the Roman intereft ; and pofted himfelf betwixt Nola 
and the Carthaginian camp upon Mount Tifata, in order to 
Mfarr^rf cut off all communication betwixt them. Marcellus like- 
^MfMs an- wife made frequent incurfions into the territories of the 
itfA#r «?«/- Hirpinij and the Samnites Caudini, where be conpimitted 
ttsmtage' great depredations. Thefe hoftilities induced the Hirpini 
Mvr Haft' and the Samnites to reproach Hannibal with his indolence, 
mM» telling him, that Marcellus feemed rather to be the con- 

queror at Cannse than Hannibal. To whom the Carthagi- 
nian replied, that as the blow given the Romans at Cannse 
had eclipfed all his other viftories, fo they fhould foon fee 
the glory of that obfcured by another more illuftrious at- 
chievement. Then difmifling them with magnificent pre- 
fents, he advanced towards Nola,' after having left a fufii- 
cient body of troops to guard his camp on Mount Tifata. 
Upon his approach, he fent Hanno, with a detachment of 
forces, to perfuade the Nolans to furrender their city to the 
Carthaginians. By permiflion of Marcellus, he had a con- 
ference with Herennius Baffiis, and Herius Petrius, two 
perfons of the fir ft diftin£tion in the place 5 but without ef- 

^ Llv. lib. xxiii, cap. 35, Sc feq, Plut* in Hannib. 
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fed. Hannibal therefore, furrounding the city, made the 
neceffary difpofitions for attacking it with the utmoft vigour \ 
which Marcellus obferving) faliied out upon his forces witb 
4uch fury, that the zQtion muil have become general, had 
not the combatants on both fides been obliged to retire by a 
violeQt ftorm. Two days after this tranfadlion a bloody 
engagement happened within a mile of Nola, wherein cht 
Carthaginians were driven from the field. They loft, on 
this occafion, fifty thoufand men killed upon. the Ipot ; and 
•had fix hundred taken prifoners. A body of near thirteen 
hundred Spanilh and Numidian horfe^ immediately after 
this defeat, defcrtcd to the Romans. Fabius, now laying 
afide his ufual caution, penetrated into the very heart of 
Campania \ and hearing of Hannibars retreat into Apulia^ 
moved towards Capua, deftroying all the country, as he 
advanced, with fire and fword '• 

In the mean time, Afdrubal being detained in one of the ne Cm-' 
ports of the Balearic illands, Manlius landed his forces at tfiogimiami 
Caralis; and, upon a review, found them to confifl: of twen- ^^f"*^^ 
ty-two thoufand foot, and twelve hundred horfe. At the ^'^^^. 
head of this army he marched into the enemy's territories, «¥«, 
and encamped near Hampficora, the Sardinian general, 
who, being gone into the diftrid^ of the Pelliti Sardi, to 
aflemble all the youth able to bear arms, in order to rein- 
force his troops, had left his fon Hioftus to command in 
his abfence. Hiodus, being an impetuous youth, ventured 
an engagement with Manlius, wherein he had the misfor- 
tune to be defeated, leaving three thoufand. of his men 
killed upon the fpot, and three hundred were taken prifoners. 
The body a^embled by Hampficora, upon this difafter, im- 
mediately difperfed into the woods and fields ; but at laft 
retired to a city called Cornus, the capital of the aforefaid 
di(lri£b. Sardinia now mud have been totally loft, had not 
Afdrubal arrived in the critical moment with the forces 
fcnt from Carthage for the fupport of the Sardi. Hampfi- 
cora joined him with all the Sardinian troops he could af- 
femble : and, immediately after this jundion, the confe- 
derates advanced into the territories of the Roman allies, 
plundering the country through which they moved. Their 
intention was to have marched dire£bly to Caralis, and 
feize upon that capital ; but Manlius intercepted them he- 
fore they could put their defign in execution. After fome 
flight flcirmifties betwixt the advanced guards of the two 
armies, a general adion enfued, wherein the Sardi were 

1 Liv. ubi fiipra, cap. 3S'—48. Appian. in Hannib. Plut. la 
Hannib. in Fab. & in Marcell. Flor. lib. ii. cap. (• Lac. AropeU 
lA lib. Memurial. cap. 4.5. 
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ton ^ut to die mut i but the Carthiagmbfis continued the 
fight with eKtradrdinary bravtryi infomuch that the viSiorj 
hung teng in fufpenfe» However, they were at lall entirely 
defealed» and difperfed beyond a poSibility of rallying. 
Twelve thouf^nd of the Sarci and Caithaginiarts fell in this 
battle \ and feven hundrbd of both nations were taken pri- 
soners. Mag0| ^ near relation of Hannibal ) Hanno, an- 
other Carthaginiaki nobleman, the chief promoter of aH 
the troubles in Sardinia ; and Afdrubal the general, weie 
in the number of the latter : but Hioftus,thc fonof Hamp- 
ficora, was. killed ; a cifcumftance which threw his father 
into fuch an eiccefs of grief, that he laid violent hands on 
himfelf. The fliattcred remains of. the Canhaginian and 
Sardinian army fled to Cornus, and, almoft upon the firft 
Summons of the conqueror, furrendered at difcretion. All 
the cities and fortrefles likewife, either in the Carthaginian 
^ jurirdi£Hon, or that of Hampficora, in a frw days fubmit- 
ted to Manlius ; who foon fet fail from Caralis for the coaft 
of Italy, with the prifoners, as well as the vaft booty, be 
hiid acquitted in this fuccefsful expedition ". 
TAf Car* Afdrubal had no fooner landed his troops in Sardinia, thati 
ihaginiant he fent the fleet back to Africa^ thfe admiral of which, in 
yforfttd at jjjg paflage^ was attacked by a Roman fquadron of fifty 
'''^ ' -fail^ under the command of T. Otacilius the praetor; who, 
having ravaged the* maritime part of the territory of Can- 
thage, was fliccring his couffe towards Sardinia, inqueftof 
this very fleet. The Romans took fcvfcn -Carthaginian gal- 
lies^ with their crews, the reft efcaping by fetting all their 
fails and beating away. About this time Bomilcar arrived 
at Locri, with a reinforcement of troops, forty elephants, 
tind a conHderable fupply of provifions and military (lores, 
froto Carthage. After a (hort ftay, he joined Hanno, who 
lay encamped in the country of the Brutii. This general had 
efcaped being taken by Appius, who fuddenly pafled the, 
Streights of Reggro^ and advanced to the gates of Locri, 
4*1 order fo furprife him. Appius took poll in the neigh* 
Jbourbood of Locri^ immediately after Bomiicar's departure ; 
io that the city, being abandoned by the Carthaginians, 
opened its gates to him. However, he mifled his principal 
aim, and, without making any new attempts, ibon after re- 
turned to Mefiana. i 
Staff of The Carthaginians fuftained this year a vtsry confideraUe ' 
affairs in iofs in Spain. Afdrubal, Mago, and Hamikar, the fon of 
S/fliir. 'Bomilcar, three Carthaginian generals, befiegcd lUiturgis, , 

m LiV. ubi fopra, cap. 40 — 4.1. Fior. lib. ii. cap. 6. Orof. lib. 
iv. cap. 16. Sil. lUl. lib. Hiu EuCrof). lib. iii* 2onar. lib.ix. cap. 5. 
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^hitli h«id i-evolted. The Romans, with much difeciUty, 
fbftfcd their w^y thit>iigh the enemy's three cam{^s, and re- 
lieved their ailifes when they were tipon the point of fur-* 
i^ettdering for want bf a f6pply. This encouraged the Sti- 
{)io8 to hazard a battle with the Carthagihians, whofis army 
confided <ii fixty thoufand men, though' their's did not 
amount to above ifi&te^n thoufand« Afdrubal's camp, be* 
iVig by far the moil confiderable, was firft attsicked by the 
Romans. Mago and Hamilcar advanced, each of them at 
the head of his refpeftive corps^ to fupport him : but not*- 
withftandtng the ineqilality of numbers, the Carthaginiatl 
campB \^ere forced, ahd their army routed, with the lofs of 
abovie Gxteen thoufand men upon the fpot, three thoufand 
made prifotiers, five elephants flain^ befides a thoufand 
hdffes, fixty military enfigns, and fit^e elephants taken. 
The confcquencc of this defeat was the raifing the fiege of - 
IHiturgis, from Whence the Carthaginians retired with pre- 
cipitation to Indtbilis, and in a (hort time found means to 
recruit their fortes out of the Spanifh provinces fo cffefta- 
allf, that they ventured another engagement with the Sci^ 
pfos. But their unhappy fate fliil attending them, they 
w^e vanquiflied again, and driven out of the field of bat- . 
tie, "with the lofs of thirteen thoufeM men killed in the ac- 
tion and th6 puf fuit. Three thoufand prifoners, above forty 
ftandard8> and nine elephahts, fell into the hands of the . 
vidor^. After this battle, adds Livy, almoft all the dif« 
fcpent 'illations of Spain revolted to the Romans *• 

No confiderable events happened during the time the Th^ troops 
hx>o(J>s oA both fides lay in winter-quarters. " The citadel of ^» ^^«^ «* 
Crotoh, hoirever, was abandoned to the people of Locri, ^J^^^^* 
Jillics of the Carthaginians, after the conclufion of the cam- winter* 
paign. Hannibal took up his winter-quarters at Arpi, and quartirs. 
ttie tiWiful Sempronius fixed his at Luceria. Each com^* 
fnahder kept a watchful eye upon his antagonift, and en*- 
deaVoured to animate his men, the Carthaginian and Ro- 
mto parties frequently ikirmiihing with one another ^. 

About this time Hannibal found means to raife commo^ Hannibal 
tions in Sicily, which turned out greatly to his advantage. ^^^V ^^' 
Akct the death of Hiero, by feveral artful fteps, he fixed ^JllJ^ ^^ 
Ilis grandfon Hieronymus, who fucceeded him in the king^ 
dom of Syracufe, iti the intereft of the Carthaginians. Some 
authors relate, that this young prince reigned only thirteen 
toonth^ ; that after he came to the crown, he Ihewed a 

« Idem. Ibid. Vide & Flor. Eatrop. Orof. 8t Zonar. ubifopra, 
nt & in Not. Oudendorp. in S. Jul. Front. Stcat. lib. ii. cap. $. ex. r. 
* Liv.lib. xxiv. cap. 1..-4. 
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mod abandoned difpoGtion ; and that, many prodigies at 
Syracufe preceded his acceffion. Polybius, however, differs 
from thefe authors in relation to his character ; though he 
allows that. he was a weak and unjuft prince. Soon after 
he had entered into a league with Hannibal, and the ftate 
of Carthage, h^ was affaflinated by the dire£tion of Indi- 
grmines, one of the officers of his guards **. 
The Ro' The Capuans, hearing of the great preparations made in 

manj gam alJ the Roman provinces for the vigorous profecution of this 
fimfod' ^ar^ ^o kfs than eighteen legions being deftined for the 
Hvrr^fi' fervice of the current y«ar, were thrown into a great con- 
mi^aL fternation, efpecially as they knew themfelves to be ex- 

tremely obnoxious to the Romans. They, therefore, in the 
moft prefling terms, intreated Hannibal to march immedi- 
ately to their affiflance, and prevent the Romans /rom in- 
^ veiling their city* Hannibal, in compliance with their re- 
queft, advanced with all expedition to Mount Tifata, pear 
Capua, where he had encamped the former year. Here he 
left a body of Spaniards and Numidians to defend the ad- 
.vantag€;ous fpot of ground he pofleffed, and feijt a detach- 
ment to reinforce the garrifon of Capua. Then he march- 
ed to the lake Avernus, under pretence of facrificing to the 
gods, but in reality to attempt furprifing Puteoli, into which 
Fabius had fome time before thrown a body of troops. 
Having ravaged the territory of Cumas, as far as the pro- 
montory of Rfifenum, he prefented himfelf before Puteoli, 
and fummoned the garrifon, confiiling of fix thoufand men, 
to furrender: but finding the Romans determined to de- 
fend themfelves to the laft extremity, and that the place 
was almoft impregnable, he thought proper to retire. 
Soon after this difappointment, the populace of Nola, upon 
. his approach towaixis their city, defired Hannibal to fend 
fome forces to defend them again ft the fenatc, who were 
friends to the Romans: but MarccUus having with great 
difficulty paffed the Vulturnus, reinforced the garrifon of 
Nola with fix thoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, there- 
by prevented the Carthaginian from being admitted into 
the place. In the mean time Hanno, marching out of the 
country of the Brutii, encamped within three miles of Be- 
neventum, upon the river Calor : Gracchus being informed 
of this motion, advanced at the head of a large det;ach- 
ment, confifting chiefly of ilaves, and pitched his tents 
within a mile of him. The vicinity of the two camps foon 
brought on a general a£lion, wherein the Carthaginians 
were defeated with very confiderablc lofs. During thefe 

P Xiv. ubi fupra, cap. 4—8, Polyb! lib# vii. in Excerpt. 
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tranfaftions in the neighbourhood of Benevcntum, Hanni- 
bal appeared again before Nola ; but Marcellus, having 
joined the propraetor Pomponius, and ordered Claudius 
Nero, with a ftrong body of borfe, to aflault the enemy's 
rear, attacked him without hefitation. After a warm dif- 
pute, the Roman gained the advantage, and might have 
entirely overthrown the Carthaginian, could Nero have exe- 
cuted his orders : but that commander having, by fome un- 
forefeen accident, been hindered from coming up with the 
enemy in time, nothing decifive happened on either fide. 
Hannibal foon after drew off his forces from before Nola, 
and retreate<i towards Tarentum *i. 

Hanno, after thedifgrace he had received near Beneven- <^-^*«^ 
'tuni, retired into Lucania, where meeting with a body q'^^^l 
of noman troops, fent by Gracchus to ravage the country, 
he foon difperfed them, putting a great number to the 
fword. Fabius and Marcellus how jointly carried on the 
fiege of CafiUnum, which they pufhed fo vigoroufly, that it 
was at lad obliged to capitulate. Fabius granted them a 
capitulation, the chief article of which was, that they 
(hould have leave to retire to Capua ; but Marcellus, in 
violation of this agreement, maflacred many of them, and 
fent all the reft, except fifty t^iat efcaped to Fabius, pri- 
foners to Rome. The Romans afterwards dfeftroyed with fire , 
and fword the whole country of the Caudine Samnites, car- 
ried off an immenfe quantity of plunder, and took by ftorm 
the cities Compulteria, Telefia, Compfa, Melae, Fulfulse, and 
Orbitanium. Blandae in Lucania, and Ancae in Apulia^ 
likewife fiiffered the fame fate : but Hanno, with^the booty 
he gained in the late a£lion, arrived fafe in the country of 
the Brutii '. , 

Whilft Hannibal was encamped on the lake Avernus, five Hannibal 
young Tarentine noblemen, who had been taken prifoners ^^*;.^^^" 
in the battles of the lake Thrafymenus .jnd Cannae, and J^^'^'^'J/ 
difmiffed with great generofity by that general, arrived as without 
ambaffadors from the city of Tarentum. They told hiqi*, anj efftQs 
that in return for his kindnefs, they had prevailed upon 
the Tarentines to prefer his friendfliip to that of the Ro- 
mans ; and that they would open their gates upon his pre- 
fenting himfelf before the town. Hannibal relying upon 
this affurance, foon after advanced into the neighbourhood 
of Tarentum \ but finding that no perfon offered to ftir, he 
bent his march to Salapia, ordering vaft quantities of pro- 
vifions, colIe£led in the territories of Metapontum and Hc- 

9 Liv. ubi fupra, cap. ii-o-ij. Vide & Li v. ubi fupra, cap. 13, 
£ Appian. & Piut.jn Hannib. t Liv. ubifup. cap. 29-^11. 
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raclea, to be brought thither. Having an intention to fix 
his winter-quarters there, he likewife fent detachments of 
Moors and Numidians to carry oflF every thing valuable 
that could be found in the djftrift of Salentum, and the 
adjacent woody parts of Apulia. Amongft other things 
which were the produce of the country, they brought off a 
large number of wild horfes, four thoufand of which be- 
ing broke, were very ferviceable to Hannibal in the re- 
mounting of his cavalry. 
thetranf' Notwithftanding the lolTes the Carthaginians fuftained 
aaiom In .^he laft year in Spain, Afdrubal and Mago, in the beginning 
pam. ^£ j.j^jg campaign, defeated a (Irong body of Spaniards ; a 
circumftance which would have been of bad confequence 
to the Romans, had not Publius advanced with great expe- 
dition to the Iberus, in order to fupport his confederates. 
The Romans encamped at Caftrum Altum, a place remark- 
able for the death of.the great Hamilcar. Though this was 
a fortrefs of great ftrength, and abundantly ftored with pro- 
vifions, Publius, finding all the adjacent country poflefled 
by the enemy, and his troops greatly harafled by their horfe> 
foon decamped, and polled himfeli on a fpot not fo much 
expofed to their infults. Publius, fooii after his arrival in 
his new camp,' went with a detachment of light-armed 
troops to reconnoitre fome of the neighbouring places. 
This excurfion being obferved by the Carthaginian general, 
he advanced at' the head of his forces, to attack him \ and 
muft have furprifed him in a plain, had he not retired in 
time to an eminence, where he defended himfelf till his 
brother Cneius came to his relief. Caftulo, a ftrong and 
noble city of Spain, and To ftridly allied with the Cartha- 
ginians, that Afdrubal had taken him a wife from thence, 
now revolted to the Romans, The Carthaginians, not dif- 
couraged at this defection, laid fiege to Illiturgis, defended 
by a Roman garrifon, which was in great danger of fur- 
rendering for want of provjfions. Cneius hearing of their 
diftrefs, forced his way through the enemy's camp into the 
town, fupplied it plentifully with every neceffary, and the 
next day fallied out upon the enemy. In the two adions 
the Carthaginian^ had twelve thoufand men killed upon the 
fpotj and ten thoufand taken prifoners. Being obliged to 
abandon the fiege of Illiturgis, they marched from thence 
to attack Bigerra, another city in alliance with Rome; but 
Cneius forced them to raife this likewife, without ftriking 
a ftroke. Afterwards the Carthaginian gjeneral retreated 
to Munda, whither he was followed by the Romans. Here 
both armies engaged for four hours, when the Romans 
would have been vi£loriQUS> had not Scipio been wounded 

ift 
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in the thigh by si javelin ; an -accident which fo difpirited 
bis troops, that he was obliged to found a retreat. In. this 
a£iion the Carthaginian troops, according to Livy, as well 
as the elephants, were driven back to their retrenchmentsi 
where thirty-nine of thofe huge animals periftied by the 
enemy's darts. Twelve thoufand Carthaginians loft their 
lives on the field of battle, and three thoufand, with fifty- 
feven military enfigns, fell into the enemy's hands. Then 
the Carthaginians retreated with great precipitation to Au- 
rmx, and were purfued by the Romans. There CneiuSj 
being carried in a litter, again attacked Afdrubal, and en- 
tirely routed him ; but did npt make fuch a carnage as in 
the former engagements, becaufe the Carthaginian forces 
were not at that time fo numerous. Notwithftanding all 
thefe difafters, Mago fpecdily raifed fuch a number of re- 
cruits as enabled his brother to face the Rpmans once more* 
Another battle enfued, wherein the Romans experienced 
their ufual fuccefs. Above eight thoufand Carthaginians, 
with eight elephants^ were flain, and about one thoufand, 
with fifty-eight military enfigns, and three elephants, taken. 
Msenicapto and Civifmaro, two kings of the Gauls, who 
came to aflift their allies the Carthaginians, likewife fell in 
this battle. A vaft number of gold rings, chains for the 
neck, bracelets, and other Gallic fpoils, alfo fell into the 
pofiTeifion of the vifiors. The Romans, having driven the 
enemy out of the field, adva'nced to Saguntum, forced the 
Carthaginian garrifon to abandon the city, and then reftored 
it to the ancient inhabitants that had furvived the calami- 
tics of their country. Cneius caufed the Turdetani, who 
had been the occafion of this bloody war, to be fold Uy auc- 
tion, and afterwards rafed their city. Such is the account 
Livy has givep us of the military operations this year in 
Spain ; in which, however, he feems to have defervedly 
incurred the imputation of partiality to his own country** 
men *. 

In the .following fpring Hajinibal received intelligence, The tarn" 
that Caffius Altinius, who abandoned the Roman intereft p^igf^ «« 
after the battle of Cannae, had offered to deliver Arpi into ^'^^' 
the hands of the Romans for a fum of money. This intel- 
ligence did not difpleafe the Carthaginian, who had long, fuf^ ^ 
pe£):ed Altinius of holding a correfpondence with the ene^my; 
fince fuch a conduct could not fail of giving him an oppor- 
tunity of feizing upon the immenfe treafures that wealthy 
citizen poiTefied. But, that he might appear not fo much 
influenced by avarice as refentment^ as foon as he got Alti- 

• Philinus apud Polyb. lib. i. fub init. Liv« ubi fup. cap. 41— 43* 
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nius's riches into bis coffi>'rS} he burnt bis wife and children 
alive. Hannibal immediately put a garrifon of five tbottfand 
Carthaginians into the city above mentioned, who were 
joined by a body of three thoufand ckizena, in order to fe- 
CUFC it againft any attack of* the Romans. However, the 
Fabii, having feized all the avenues, furprifed it in the 
manner already related. About a thoufand Spaniards, at 
the beginning of the attempt, went over in a body to the 
Romans, and prevailed upon them fo permit the Carthagi- 
nian garrifon to retire. In purfuance of the capitulation^ 
thofe troops were concjufted by a Roman efcorte to Hanni* 
baPs camp at Salapia, without the lead injury. This is 
Livy's account. But Appian relates, that the Fabii did not 
reduce Arpi by force, but by means of fome traitors j and 
^ ' - that they put all the Carthaginians to the fword *. 
Somemo" The Romans at this period entered into an alliance w^th 
tions in Syphax, a Numidian prince, who had fuddenly conceived 
Africa. jp averfion to the Carthaginians. In confequence of the 
treaty concluded between the two powers, the Romans fent 
Q. Statorius into A/rica, to difcipline a body of Numidian 
In^ntry after the Roman manner. Statorius, upon his ar- 
rival in Numidia, foon inrolled a confiderable body of foot 
out of Syphax's youth. Thefe he taught to keep their ranks> 
follow their colours, advance or retreat with order and ce- 
lerity, and to form all the evolutions and movements of the 
military art after the Roman model ; fo that in a fliort time 
Syphax had a body of infantry, which he could entirely de- 
pend upon. The Carthaginians, finding their Numidian 
forces begmning to defert in great numbers, and fearing the 
fatal effeds fuch a formidable union might produce, dif- 
patched ambaffadors to Gala, king of the Maffyli, another 
Numidian prince, to propofe an offenfive and defenfive al- 
liance. Gala, at the perfuafion of his fon Mafinifla, then 
only feventeen years of age, clofed with the propofal, and 
fent an army to affift his new allies. Mafinifla, to whofe 
condu£): that army was committed, gave Syphax two fuch 
overthrows, the firft in conjunction with the Carthaginians, 
and the fecond with the Maffylian forces only, that this 
prince found it impoflible to make a diverfion afterwards in 
' favour of the Romans ". 

Though Hannibal ftood upon the defenfive the laft cam- 
paign, towards the clofe of it, ^forne inconfiderabte cities of 
the Salentines furrendered to his arms. Ho\frcver, to ba- 
lance this advantage, the Tburians and Confentini revolted 

t Liv. ubi fap. cap. 45— 47- Appian. in Haanib* "Appian. 
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to the Romans. This revolt might have been attended with Yr. of Fl. 
more fatal confequencee, had not Hanno vanquiflied a body 2149* 
of Roman forces under the command of L. Pomponius AnteChr. 
Veientanus in Lucania^ after they Tiad made dreadful in- '^^' 
cur/ions into the country .of the 13rutii. The commander Hannibai 
himfelf was taken prifoner in the adioni and a great part /las Ta- 
of his men were cut ofF; an event which prevented feveral rentum di^ 
petty ftates from abandoning the Carthaginian intercff, ^^'^j^,'^ ^P 
though a few fmall towns of Lucania, aTter that defeat, '^ * 
opened their gates to Sempronius. In the mean time Phi- 
leas, who had a long time reHded at Rome as minifter from 
Tarcntum, a man of a, turbulent and reftlefs difpofition^ 
retired privately from Rome, with fome Tarehtine hodages, 
whom he had ^flided to make their efcape. . But being 
clofely purfued, they were all taken near Tarracina, brought 
back to Rome, fcourged publicly in the comitium, and 
afterwards thrown headlong from the Tarpeian rock. This 
barbarity extremely incenfed the Tarentinee. Some of their 
young nobility therefore, the principal of whom were Ni* 
con and Philemenus, formed a defign to maiTacre the Ro« 
man troops in garrifon, and deliver the city to the Cartha** 
ginians. Thefe two young noblemen, with a party that* 
they could confid'e in, went privately by night out of the 
city, under pretence of being engaged in a hunting^match. 
Nicon and Philemenus, as had been before concerted, rode 
up fo near Hannibal's lines, that they were feized by one 
of his advanced guards, their afibciatcs having before dif- 
perfed thcmfelves in the neighbouring woods. At firft they 
refufed to give any account of thcmfelves \ but only intimat- 
ed, that they had fomething of moment to impart, to t^e 
general. Being condu£^ed to him, they defired to have a 
private conference; which was immediately granted. They 
then gave him a full account of the difpoHtion of the Ta« 
rentines, exclaiming bitterly at the fame time againfl. the 
Romans. Hannibal received them with great kindnefs» 
loaded them with promifes, and then difmiflcd them. At 
the fccond Conference, Nicon and Philemenus concluded a 
treaty with Hannibal on the part of the Tarentinee, upon 
the following terms : i. When the Carthaginians (ball have 
poflefled thcmfelves of Tarentum, the citizens (hall enjoy 
their laws, liberties, and eftates, without infringement 2 
2. They (hall not be obliged to pay any tribute, or receive 
a Carthaginian garrifon, without their own confent : ,3. All 
the cfifefis of the Romans in Tarentum (hall be given up as 
free booty to the Carthaginian troops. Soon after this 
agreementi Hanntbal, by the afiiilance of the coufpirators^ 
and the negligence of Livius, the Roman govcmoty furprif- 
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ed the town ;' and the Roman garrifon retired into the ci- 
tadel. In order to cover the town from the infults of this 
garrifon, he fecured that (ide of it next to the citadel with 
walls. A ilrong party of the Roman troops made a fally 
upon the workmen ; but Hannibal drawing them into an 
ambufcade, put moft of them to the fword. 1 hen he built 
feveral woiks, that rendered the city impregnable on the 
(ide of the citadel ; which he at laft bcfieged : but, after 
he had advanced his military machines, and his line of 
circumvallation was formed, the Romans received a rein- 
forcement by fea from Metapontum j which fo excited 
their courage, that the next night they made a fally, 
ruined the works of the befiegers, and burnt their ma-r 
chines. This repulfe forced Hannibal to abandon the cn- 
terprize ; but, by making carriages of feveral carts joined 
together, upon which he raifed fhips, he drew gallies with 
their rigging over land, from one part of the fea to an- 
other. This contrivance fecured the Tarentines a free 
pafTage to the fea, of all communication with which they 
had been before deprived by the garrifon in the citadel. He 
then returned to the banks of the Galefus, where he. had 
before encamped j and left the citadel blocked up, both by 
fea and land ^, 

Whilft Hannibal lay encamped in the neighbourhood of 
Tarentum, the confuls threatened Capua with a fiege. This 
defign greatly alarmed the Capuans, who were under dread- 
ful apprehenfionsof a famine, as the Romans had prevent- 
ed them from cultivating their lands the preceding year. 
They theiefore intreated Hannibal to fend them a fupply of 
provifions, before the Romans fhould have cut off thecomr 
munication betwixt their city and the places where the 
Carthaginians, and their allies, had erefted magazines. 
Accordingly Hanno, in purfuance of an order received 
from Hannibal, marching out of the country of the Brutii, 
encamped upon an eminence about three miles frpm Bene- 
ventum ; and, having amaffed a great quantity of corn, ap- 
pointed a day for the Capuans to fend a proper number of 
waggons to carry it off. The confuls being informed of 
this intention, Fulvius marched with great expedition to 
Beneventum, and from thence to the Carthaginian camp, 
which he immediately attacked, and, by the bravery of Vi- 
bius, a centurion of the Peiignian troops, Valerius Flaccus, 
tribune of the third legion, and T. Pedanius, a centurion, 
parried, after an obftinate refiftance. Above fix thoufan^ 



^ Polyb, lib. viii. Liv. lib. xxv. cap. 7-r"« 
lib. iii. cap. 3. ex. 6. 
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Carthaginians were flain, and feven thoufand taken pri- 
foners. A great number of Campanian peafants, together 
with their waggons, and the corn Hanno had collected for 
the ufe of the Capuans, as well as an immenfe quantity of 
other plunder, fell into the hands of the Romans. Hanno 
himfelf was not in the adlion, but at fome diftance from the 
Camp, when it happened ; but, being informed of it at Co- 
minium Ceritum, he retired, with great precipitation, into 
Brutium. This blow fo terrified the Capuans, that the 
principal perfbns among them feemed afraid the enemy 
would as eafily poflefs themfelves of Capua as they had 
before reduced Arpi. However, in order to animate them 
to a vigorous defence, and proteft their territory from the 
incurfions of the Roman parties, Hannibal fent the garrifon 
a reinforcement of two thoufand men. In the mean time 
the Carthaginian garrifon at Tarentum, in conjunftioti 
with the inhabitants, continued the blockade of the citadel, 
Hannibal, with his army, purfuing all the neceffary mea- 
fures, to facilitate the reduflion of that place ** 

The body of troops left to defend Metapontum being fo 
weakened by the large detachment fent to the citadel of 
Tarentum, that the Romans were not in a condition to 
make l^ead againft the citizens, who were well afFefted to 
the Carthaginians, Hannibal found me^ns to make himfelf 
raafter of that city. Appian writes, that the Metapontini 
put all the Romans to the fword ; and that Heraclea, a town 
fituated between Metapontum and Tarentum, followed the 
example of thofe cities. The Thurians likewife, being Tht Car^ 
nearly related to the people of the two laft mentioned cities, thagmam^ 
as defcended from the Achaians, and highly refenting the ^'?*lj?^, 
cruel treatment of the Tarentine hoftagcs, meditated a re- ^,^jj,^ 
volt from the Romans. They therefore fent a deputation to 
Hanno and Mago, who commanded a Carthaginian army 
in Brutium, inviting them to take poffeflion of Thurium. 
Atinius, the commandant, had but a fmall garrifon, his 
chief dependence being upon the citizens, whom he had 
armed and difciplined, that they might be enabled to fup- 
port him, in cafe of a vifit from the enemy. Hanno firft 
prefented himfelf before the town with a body of infantry, 
whilft Mago, with the cavalry, lay in ambufcade by favour 
of fome eminences, which concealed him from the enemy's 
parties, that were fent to reconnoitre the Carthaginians. Ati- 
nius, therefore, imagining that he (hould be attacked only 
by a body of foot, and being ignorant of the confpiracy the 
^'hurians had entered into, did not in the lead doubt but 

jLi7. ttbi fup. cap. 13 — 15. Appian#]n Hannib* 
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that he flioul J cafily repulfc the enemy. Hannpi as matters 
had been before concerted, retired upon the approach of 
the Romans, drawing both them and the Thurians infcnfibly 
to- the foot of the eminences poflefled by the Carthaginian 
horfe ; who immediately rufhing upon them with a great 
{hout, the Thurians, according to agreement, fled, and 
were received by the confpirators into the city. The Ro- 
mans, in the mean time, notwithftanding they were charged 
in front, in flank, and in rear, behaved with great bravery; 
but, b,eing at laft put to flight, upon their arrival at the 
town, they were denied admiffion, the confpirators on the 
walls exclaiming, " That the Carthaginians, being mixed 
with the Romans, would certainly enter, unlefs the gates 
were immediately Ihut." They were all therefore cut to 
pieces, except Atiniu§, with a few of his principal officers, 
whom the Thurians faved from the general carnage, from 
the great perfonal regard they had for that commandant, on 
account of his mild and juft government. After they had 
fent them, on board fome gallies, to the next port belong- 
ing to the Romans, the confpiratoisMelivered Thurium in- 
to the hands of the Carthaginians. In the mean time the 
confuls proceeded towards Capua, in order to form the fiegc 
of that important place y. 
ne pro' Wbilft the Romans were preparing to attack Hannibal in 

eorjulSem- the moft fenfible part, they fuftained an almoft irreparable 
^trTedand '^'^ ^^^ ^^^ ^^^^*^ ^^ S^mpronius Gracchus. That excellent 
k^d* commander, having made the necefllary difpofitions for 

marching out of Lucania into the neighbourhood of Capua, 
with a body of Volones, to prevent trje enemy from throw- 
ing any fuccours into the place, was, by the treachery of 
Flavius Lucanus, drawn into an ambufcade, and cut ofF, 
with the fmall party that attended him. Livy tells us, that 
authors do not entirely agree in their accounts of that ge- 
.neral's death, fome affirming that he was maflacred by two 
troops of Numidians, as he repeated a facrifice, which had 
been attended by a very bad omen, at fome diftance from 
the camp, before he left Lucania 5 others, that a Carthagi- 
nian detachment put him, and a few llftors, with three flaves 
attending them, to the fword, near the river Calor, in the 
territory of Beneventum, as they were bathing themfelves |^ 
and others again, that he fell in the manner firft related. The 
Boman writers difl^er likewife as much in the accounts they 
give us of his interment ; fome intimating, that Hannibal 
celebrated his funeral obfequies with great pomp and mag- 
nificence ; and others, that he fent the body to the Romai^ 

y Liv. ubi fop. cap. 15. >Vppia\n. in Hai^iibi 
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camp to be interred. Be that as it may, Han^iibal ptobably ^ 
reaped confiderable advantage from this accident, finc^ it, 
for forac time, feems to have retarded ^hc attack of Capua*. 
However, the cbnfuls at laft approached that city with 
dn intention to inveft it 5 and the Capuans ordered a detach- 
ment of foot to make a fally upon the enemy. As the Ro- 
mans plundered all the country though which they march- 
ed, that detachment, fupported by a body of Carthaginian 
cavalry under the confimand of Mago, fell in with a numer- 
ous party, ravaging the adjacent territory without any order 
or difcipline : thefe troops Mago routed at the firft attack, 
killed fifteen hundred upon the fpot, recovered a vaft quan- 
tity of booty, and difperfed the reft. This adion fo much 
dejefted the confuls, that at prefent they thought proper to 
fland upon the defcnfive, and fo encouraged the Carthagi- 
nians and Capuans, that they barafl'ed the Romans in their 
turn. Hannibal, upon advice of what had happened, im- 
mediately marched to Capua and attacked the^ Romans. 
Soon after the beginning of the engagement, the quaeftor 
Cornelius appeared with a body of troops, formerly com- 
manded by Sempronius, to the terror of both parties, each 
looking upon them as enemies. Under this apprehenfion 
both armies retired from the field of battle to their refpco- 
tive camps.^ The confuls, after the aftion, in which the 
Romans fuffered moft, divided their forces into two bodies, 
in order to oblige Hannibal to leave the territory of Capua. 
Fulvius retreated into the diftrift of Cumse, whilft Claudius 
took his march into Lucania. Hannibal purfued the latter, Hannihal 
but was not able to come up with him : however, be met gi'vn Cem- 
with a Roman corps of fixteen thoufand men, under the ^'*'«^ ^'^ 
conduft of M. Centenius Penula, who had fignali2ed him- ^ fv_ 
felf on many occafions as a centurion. This officer, being ^^^^ 
introduced to the fenate by P. Cornelius Sulla the praetor, 
had the confidence to tell the confcript fathers,' that, if 
they would truft him with only a body of five thoufand 
men, he would check the career of the Carthaginians, and 
give a good account of Hannibal. Inftead of five, they 
iffigned him eight thoufand, which, by the acceffion of vo- 
lunteers in his' march to Lucania, and many of the natives 
on' his arrival, he increafed to double the number. Being a 
hian of aftoniihing refolution, he engaged the Carthaginians 
upon Hannibal's firft offering him battle ; but not being 
able to withftand that general, after a fight of two hours, 
he was entirely defeated. As Hannibal, by blocking up 
f^ll the paffes with detachments of his cavalry, had cut off 

, ? Yal. Max. lib. iii. cap. a. Orof. lib. iv. cap. ly. 
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their retreat, all the Romans, except a thoufand men, to 
gether with their general, were flain. Notwith (landing 
which defeat, Claudius, having taken a large compafs in 
order lo get clear of Hannibal, arrived once more before 
Capua, and, in conjun£lion with his colleague, blocked up 
that city*. 
cs likeivi/i Hannibal, ever mindful of taking advantage of the foibles 
thtprator ^f ^^ Roman generals, receiving intelligence from his fpies 
u oius* jj^ Apulia, that Cn. Fulvius the praetor, elated with fome 
late inftances of fuccefs, defpifed the enemy, and permitted 
a total relaxation of difcipline amongft his troops, advanced 
to Herdonia, where the Romans lay encamped. Upon his 
arrival he pofted three thoufand light-armed troops in the 
neighbouring houfes, and amongft the (hrubs and bufhes, 
which concealed them from the enemy ; and detached Mago 
with two thoufand horfe to fecure all the avenues through 
which it was probable the routed enemy would attempt to 
efcape. The praetor, being a man of a fiery temper, was 
eafily drawn by Hannibal into the ambufcade ; where being 
attacked in front, in rear, and in flank, and his retreat cut 
off, the whole Roman corps, confifting of eighteen thou- 
fand men, except the praetor and two hundred horfe, who 
fled as foon as they faw victory incline to the Carthaginians, 
was almoft entirely put to the fword. The two laft difaf- 
ters immediately fuccee'ding each other, threw the Roman 
fenate into the utmoft confternation, and obliged them 
• to fend M. Metilius and C. Laetorius to the confuls with 

frefli inftru6lions ^. 
Hannibal Notw -chftanding thefe misfortunes, the confuls, purfuant 
in*uainat^ to an order received from the fenate, made the necefTary 
tempts to difpofitions for forming the fiege of Capua. Hannibal, after 
^litizens tf ^^^ defeat of the enemy at Herdonia, returned to Tarentum, 
Brundufi' where he attempted both by force and perfuafion, to bring 
vmto a the Roman garrifon in the citadel to a capitulation : but all 
ren)olt, jjjg endeavours proving ineffe£lual, he turned off to Brun- 
dufium, to excite the citizens to, a revolt. Being difap- 
pointed in this view, he entertained fome thoughts of mov- 
ing towards Capua, at the earneft define of the inhabitants, 
who fen t a deputation to him for that purpofe. 
Oiacilius About the time of the reduflion of Syracufe, Otacilius 

ravages failed with eighty quinquerenies from Lilybaeum to Utica, 
f aT' where, entering the port in the night, he captured a great ^ 
' number of veffels laden with corn. After which he landed 
a body of forces, which ravaged all the adjacent territory, 

a ;f;iv. ubi fupra, cap. i8— 22. ^ Idem ibid, cap. 2Z. Plut 
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and then returned on board with a very confiderable booty. 
The Carthaginians giving him no obilrudlion in this excur- 
Con, either by fea or land, he arrived fafe at Lilybaeum, 
three days after he left the harbour of Utica, with a hun- 
dred and thirty tranfports, that conveyed the corn and other 
fpoils he had acquired, into that harbour. By fuch a fea- 
fonable fupply he was enabled to relieve the people of Sy- 
racufe, who, as well as the Romans refiding there, were at 
that time threatened with a famine ^. 

The Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain ; The tranf* 
one commanded by Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, another by ^^'?»''*« 
Mago, and the third by Afdrubal the brother of Hannibal. ^^^"^ 
The two former generals encamped clofe together, about 
five days march from the Romans j and the latter pofted 
bimfelf at Anitorgis, a city much nearer the enemy. This - 
difpodtion obliged the Romans to divide their forces alfo. 
Cneius, with one third of the Roman troops, and a body of 
thirty thoufand Celtiberian auxiliaries, advanced into the 
neighbourhood of Anitorgis, to obferve the motions of Af- 
drubal the fon of Hamilcar. The two armies encamped on 
oppo(ite banks of the fame river, with an intention to come 
to an engagement. Afdrubal, having a perfeft knowlege 
of the Spanifli perfidy, and being befides well (killed in the 
Celtiberian tongue, eafily found means to bribe the Celtibe- 
rian troops to defert ; which obliged Cneius to retire with 
great precipitation before the Carthaginians. In the mean 
time Mago, and the other Afdrubal, by the afliftance of Ma- 
finiffa, and Indibilis, regulus of the Lacetani, gave the Ro- 
mans a complete overthrow, and killed Publius. The fame 
generals and princes, with their united forces, afterwards 
purfuing Cneius, attacked him on the top of an eminence, 
where, after a bloody aclion, they defeated him, put him 
to the fword, with a great number of his legionaries, and 
forced the reft to fly to Publius's camp, which was guarded 
by a fmall body, under the command of T. Fonteius, one 
of his lieutenants. However, the Carthaginians, towards 
the cJofe of the campaign, were unexpe£ledly overthrown 
by a young Roman knigh't, named C. Martius, who had 
Colle<S:ed the remains of the Roman army, as we have re- 
lated in another part of this work. According to Clau- 
dius, who tranflated the Annales Aciliani out of Greek into 
Latin, two Carthaginian camps were forced in twenty-four 
hours by Martius, thirty-feven thoufand Carthaginians kill- 
ed, eighteen hundred made prifoners, befides many fpoils 
Jaken^ amongft which was a filver ftiield, weighing a hun- 

« Liv. ubi fupra. 
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drcd and thirty-eight pounds, with the effigies of Afdfubil 
the fon of Hamilcar upon it. Valerius Antias relatcsj that 
when Mago's camp was taken, feven thoufand of the eneihy 
were put to the fword ; and that, in a pitched battle, Maf- 
tius defeated Afdrubal, killing ten thoufand of his troops, 
and making four thoufand three hundred and thirty prifon- 
ers. Pifo affirms, that the Romans drew the Carthaginians 
into an ^mbufcade, and by that ftratagem cut ofF five thou- 
fand of them ; buj the accounts of thefe authors arc fo im- 
probable and contradidtory, that we ought to read theni 
with caution. 
nt Ro' In the mean time the Romans pufhed on the (iegc of Ca- 

fnangene- p^a with the utmoft vigour. The Capuans made fcveral 
\h!jU erf ^^^^'^^ "^"^^^ fuccefs ; but Hannibal was at laft informed by 
Capua* ^ Numidian horfeman, who^had pafled through the Ro- 
« man camp undifcovered in the night, that Capua was rfe- 
duced to the laft extremity for want of provifions ; and then, 
though not without regret, he moved from his camp upon 
the Galcfus near Tarentum, to the relief of his favourite 
city. Though for fome time after the arrival of the Numi- 
dian, he remained in a ftate of fufpenfe, not knowing 
whether the redu£tion of the citadel of Tarentum, or the 
relief of Capua, would turn out moft to his advantage ; yet, 
from the fmgular afFeftion he bore the Capuans, he at laft 
came to a refolution to prefer their fafety to the other con* 
fideraiion It is probable likewife that he took this ftep in 
order to prefervehis reputation amongft his allies. Leaving, 
therefore, his baggage in Brutium, he advancedj with a 
ftrong body of light-armed troops, together with thirty- 
three elephants, towards Capua, emcamping in a valley be- 
hind Mount Tifata. Here be did not 'continue long inac- 
• tive ; for he firft took a fort called Calatia, and then attack- 
ed the Roman lines, the Capuan^ at the fame inftant, as 
had been concerted, betwixt them and Hannibal, making a 
vigorous fally with their whole garrifon -, but after a warm 
difpute, both the Carthaginians and Capuans were repulfed 
with confiderable lofs. Livy aflerts, that in the heat of the 
aftion the Spaniards and Numidians, together with tht 
elephants, broke into the enemy's camp ; that thofe ani-^ 
mals, by overturning the Roman tents, and frighting the 
heads of burden, dilfufed terror wherever they moved.; and 
that Hannibal, taking ads^antagc of this confufion, ordered 
fome of his men, who could fpeak Latiuj to cry out, that 
fince the Roman camp was taken, every foWier was at li- 
berty to (hift for himfelf as well as he could, and to fly to 
the neighbouring mountains. However, the elephants 
being fopn driven out of the camp by fire, and Hannibal's 
' artifice 
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artifice defeated, the Romans recolleded themfelyes^ anjd 
obliged the enemy to retire. After this aftion Hannibal, 
unable either to draw the enemy to 3 battle, or force a paf- 
iage through their qamp into the town^laid afide all thoughts 
for the prefent of relieving Capua *^. 

However, that general, ever adive in forming fchemes Hanmhat 
for the annoyance of his enemies, at lad ckvifed an exp^- ^^^uaecei 
dlent which, be doubted not, would infallibly anfwer his ^*^*<« 
purpofe. He propofed to march with fuch expedition to 
RomCi as to prefent himfelf at the walls of that metropolis, 
before the Romans could have any notice or fufpicion of 
his defign. In order to facilitate the execution of this pro- 
je&f Hannibal ordered bis troopi^to fupply themfclvcs with 
provifions for ten days» and prepared as many tranfports 
zs wbuld waft \hem over the Vulturnus in one night ; bijt, 
notwithilandiag the privacy with which this affair W4s 
tranfa£led, Fulvius, by means of Carthaginian deferters, 
received intelligenjce of Hannibal's intended motion, and 
difpatched a courier to Rome, to give th€ fenate early no- 
tice of his approach. As the Carthaginian did not marc^ 
dire&ly'to Rome,, but took a compafs, and ftaid to ravage 
the countries through which he moved, the Romans had 
time to make proper difpofitions fpr the defence of their 
capital. Hannibal^ having marched by Sueflsi, Allif^, A- 
quinum, Interamna, Fregelte, Labicum, Tufculum, and 
Gabii, encamped on a commodious fpot of ground within 
eight miles of Rome. The Numidian cavalry in the ad- 
vamced-guard filled all places with flaughter^ and took many 
prifoners. He then advanced to the banks of the Anig^ 
abottt three miles fj-om the enemy's capital, frooi whence, 
efcorted by a choice detachment of two thoufand horfe, be 
proceeded to the very gatcs.of Rome, in order to reconnoitre 
the enemy, and take a view of the fituation of the city ; but 
not meeting with the defired fuccefs, either in this excur- 
fion or in the att3empts he afterwards made, he retired fuL 
miles from Rome, and poftcd himfelf upon the Tutia. From 
hence he went to the grove of the goddefs Feronia, whece 
flood a temple facrcd to that divinity, enriched with the va- 
luable oblations and prefents of the Capenates, a people in- 
habiting that diftri/f): ; which he plundered. Livy affirm^, 
that after Haambal's departure, great heaps of brafs were 
Ibund in this grove, which his foldiers had left in the room 
of the treafure they had carried off. According to Straho, 
a facrifice was offered annually to the goddefs Feronia, in 
the grove where ihe was worfiiipped, at the foot of the 

4 Liv. lib^ xxv2« cap. 4*-'7. 
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mountain Sorafte, where her votaries walked unhurt over 
burning coals. Hannibal, finding himfelf difappointed in 
his views, is faid to have exclaimed, that at one time 
his own will, at another fortune^ would not permit him to 
take Rome. 
Capuafur- Hannibal, finding that he could not relieve Capua, 
renders to marched with fuch expedition to Rhegium, that he had 
the R$- nearly furprifed that city. This expedition was by no means 
**^'* pleafing to the Capuans, who prevailed upon Boftar and 
Hanno, the commanders of the Carthaginian forces in Ca- 
pua, to prefs Hannibal, in the moft moving terms, to at- 
tempt raifing the fiege of that city. Their letters, how- 
ever, had no effect ; for Hannibal either being unable or 
unwilling to relieve the place, it was obliged toTurrcnder 
to the Romans, Seppius Laefius being at that time the me- 
diaftuticus, or chief magiftrate. Vibius Virius, who had 
'been the chief author of the late revolt, put an end to his 
life by poifon, as did twenty-feven other fenators. In what 
a {hocking and inhuman manner Fulvius treated the Csb- 
puan fenators, bpth before and even after the confcript fa- 
thers at Rome had granted them mercy, may be feen in a 
former part of this work. The fuccefs of this fiegc gave 
the Romans a vifible fuperiority over the Carthaginians, 
'and difpofed the Italian ftates in general to declare for their 
former matters *. 
State of . Some time after the reduftion of Capua, Afdrubal the 
affairs in fon of Hamilcar being encamped at Lapides Atri, in the 
Sfatn. country of the Aufetani, between lUiturgis and Mentifia, 
was informed that Claudius Nero, who had been employed 
before Capua, was arrived in Spain .with a ftrong reinforce- 
ment. That general had taken upon him the command of 
the army deftined to aft againft the Carthaginians in Spain, 
in the room of L. Marcius, and T. Fonteius. Afdrubal foon 
after, through want of conduft, fuffered himfelf to be en- 
clofed in an ifthmus in fuch a manner, that he lay at the 
mercy of the enemy. However^ he found means to extricate 
himfelf from the difficulties in which that error had involved 
him, though not by the moft honourable methods. This 
event fo changed the face of affairs in Spain, that no perfon 
of diftinftion, except P. Cornelius Scipio> the fon of Pub- 
lius, who had lately loft his life in Spain, offered himfelf a 
candidate for the proconfulatc in that province. He was 
therefore chofen proconful for Spain, and fent, with an ad- 
ditional body of troops, to carry on the war in that country. 
Soon after his arrival, he received deputations from moft of 

« Liv* ubi fupra, cap. i2*-i7. Polyb. ubi fupra* 
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the Spanilh nations, who difcovered a great inclination to 
come to a clofe union with the Romans. When Scipio, - 
amidft the applaufe and acclamations of all ranks and dci- 
grees of men at Rome, undertook the command of the 
army in Spain, he was fcarce twenty-four years of age. 

Nothing of confequence, except what has been already HannibaVs 
related, happened farther this year in Spain. At the affairs go 
end of it Afdrubal, the fon of Gifco, extended his winter- Jjjf ^^/". 
quarters as far as Gades, and the ocean. Mago occu- h/and 
pied bis, above the Saltus Caftulonenfis ; and Afdrubal, the Spain. 
fon of Hamilcar, cantoned bis body of troops in the neigh- 
bourhood of Saguntum. About this time the Carthagi- 
nians fent a fquadron to Tarentum, to cut off all fupplies 
from the Roman garrifon in the citadel 5 but they incom- 
moded their allies the Tarentines more than they diftuibed 
the enemy ; for it was found impoflible to convey, either 
by fea or land, a quantity of provifions fufficient to fupport 
both the people of Tarentum, and the forces on board the 
Carthaginian gallies. Though the latter, therefore, for 
fome time blocked up the citadel by fea, they could not 
carry their point, the Romans being plentifully fupplied 
with provifions, and having a large train of military engines. 
Hannibal, now finding the Carthaginian affairs going fwift- 
ly to decay in Italy, as well as Sicily and Spain, could not 
foAear eiKclaiming againft Hanno, and his faction, for the 
^tention of thofe fuccours which would have enabled him 
to finifli the conqueft of Italy. 

In the next campaign the Romans recovered Salapia, by 7ke Ra- 
the affiftance of Blafius, a Salapian, who had always been ^^"^ {^*' 
a fecret well-wifher to the republic. As the particulars of f^/"^/^^ . 
this action have been already related, we (hall not dwell jlaudai ' 
upon them here ; but only obferve, that Hannibal loft a fta by tht 
body of his beft horfe in it, which proved much more fatal Tarentints. 
to him than the fall of Salapia ; for his cavalry could ne- 
ver, after this difafter, make head againft that of the Ro- 
mans, to which it had always been before fuperior. About 
this time a Tarentine fquadron defeated a Roman fleet fent 
to fupply the citadel with provifions, under the conduft bf 
Decimus Q^intius, who was killed in the aftion : but to 
compenfate tor this difafter, a Roman detachment, confift- 
ing of two thoufand men, fell upon four thoufand Taren- 
tine foragers, and, through the conduft and bravery of their 
leader, C. Perfius, entirely defeated them, putting the great- 
cft part of them to the fword ^ 

* Liv« lib^ XX vi cap 59. Plut. in Marcel. Zonar. lib. ix. cap. 7. 
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Scipiotakij ScipiOi having got his naval force in readinefs for.fea 
Nttv Car» early in the fpring, appointed Tarraco the place of rendez- 
tka^i. yous for his Spantib allies. Upon their alTembling, he or^ 
dered the main body of the army to defile from thence to- 
wards the Iberusy himfelf following at the head of five 
tfaoufand Spaniards. Here he harangued the foldiery, in- 
Cfting upon thofe topics that he thought would be the moft 
proper to infpire them with refolution. Then leaving M. 
oilanust with three tfaoufand foot, and three hundred horfe, 
to prevent diforders in thofe pnrts of Spain, he pafTed the 
Iberus, with an army of twenty-five thoufand foot, and two 
thoufantl five hundred horfe. As almoft all the riches of 
Spain were depofited in New Carthage, a city fituated, like 
Old Carthage, upon a peninfuia, betwixt a noble port .and 
a lake, which laft ferved as a fence to the weftem and nor- 
thern parts of the wall, he formed a defign to reduce it. 
He was likewife further excited by the commodioufnefs of 
its harbour, which was capacious enough to receive the 
largeft fleet, and fo near the coad of Africa, that the Ro- 
manst when in poiTeifion of it, might eafiiy make a defcent 
on the Carthaginian territories. Mago, who, according to 
ibme authors, commanded in the town, or, as Valerius An- 
tias maiatajns, Armc, upon Scipio's approach, made the 
fiecefiary difpofitions for a vigorous defence. The Romans, 
however, not only repulfed the enemy in a fally, but like- 
wife purfu<;d .them >yith fuch ardour, that had not Scipio 
ordered a retreat, they would have entered the place pell- 
iilell with the Carthaginians. Their bravery and refolution 
fo intimidated the troops in garrifon, that they abandoned 
many of their pods, and deferted the ramparts. Scipio, 
therefore, immediately commanded a vigorous attack to be 
made on thofe parts of the wall which were moft expofed ; 
bis fleet at the fame, time forwarding the operations of the 
land-forces, by aflaulting the town on the fea-Cde. After 
a bloody and obftinat^ difpute, the Romans carried the 
place fword in hand. The commandam retired into the 
citadel j but was fo vigoroufly prefled by the Romans, that 
he foon found himfelf obliged to furrender at difcretion. 
Till the furrendej- of the citadel the flapghter was general ; 
but afterwards quarter was granted, the foldiers being, 
chiefly intent qpon plunder. The Romans made ten thou- 
fand freemen prifoners, befides a prodigious n^umber of 
vvomen, children, and flaves ; together wkb' three hundred, 
or, according to' others, feven hundred twenty-five Spaaifli 
hoftages, whom the Roman general immediately difmifled* 
They found in the place a hundred and twenty of the greater 

catapults^ 
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catapults, two hundred eighty-one of the Icflcr fort ; twenty- 
three of the larger baliftae, fifty-two of the fmallcr ; an in- 
conceivable number of fcorpions, arms, and darts of all 
kinds, together with feventy-four military enfigns- An im- 
menfe quantity of gold and filvery both in money and plate^ 
fell into Scipio's hands «. 

The Carthaginians, for fome time, endeavoured to fup-^ 

Erefs. the news of the feverc ftroke they had received in Spain 
y the redu£lion of New Carthage, being apprehenfive that, 
as foou as the Spaniards obtained intelligence of fuch an im-' 
expe£led event, they would, to a man, declare in favour of 
the Romans ; but not being able long to conceal fo remain- 
able a dlfgrace, they were obliged at laft to own it. How* 
ever^ in order to palliate their own (hameful behaviour at 
the laft attack, they pretended, that Scipio had ftolen thd 
town by furprize ; that the conqueft was of little impoV- 
tance, although the young commander afFefled to connder 
it as equivalent to a (ignal vidlory ;. and that, upon the ap- 
proach of three Carthaginian generals, at the head of three 
viflorious armies, he would be thrown into a panic, and 
have his mind entirely occupied by the frightful idea of the 
havock lately made in his family. Notwithftanding which 
fuggcftions, they were perfeftly fenfible of the great lofs 
they had fuftained, and of the fatal influence the reduQion 
of lo important a fortrefs muft neceflarily have upon their 
affairs. 

Marcellus, after the redu£lion of Salapia, advancing into ttamnhal 
Samnium, took Maronea and Melae, two cities of that coun- f^^'V;' 
try, by affault. Three thoufand (Carthaginian foldicrs, left t«?S/! 
there by Hannibal, were all put to the fword. He found vtusmt 
in the place two hundred and forty thoufand bulhels of Htrdowg. 
wheat, together with a hundred and ten thoufand of bar- 
ley. The plunder he diftributed among the troops; but 
this could by no means be deemed a fufficient compenfation 
for the terrible defeat Hannibal gave the proconful Gn. FuU 
vius at Herdonea about the fame time. The Roman general^ 
being informed, that the citizens of Herdonea (hewed a d!& 
pofition to abandon the Carthaginian intereft, moved that 
way, to encourage them to declare themfelves. Han** 
nibal, by his fpies, receiving intelligence of. this motioh, 
advanced likewife into the neighbourhood of that city, with 
fuch celerity, that Fulvius had no intimation of his approach* 
However, upon Hannibal's offering battle to the Romans, 
an engagement enfued, wherein the legionaries behaved 

% Polyb. lib. X. Tub init. Liv. ubi Aip. cap* 43, & feq. Appian. in 
Iberic. Fior. lib. ii. cap. 6, 
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with great bravery, till the Carthaginian found means to 
overpower them with his horfc. Then they were thrown 
into confufion, and driven out of the field, with the lofsof 
thirteen thoufand men, the reft flyinpr to Marcellus in Sam- 
nium by different routes. After this vidlory, Hannibal 
burnt the city of Herdonea, put to death as many of the 
nobility, who had kept a^fecret correfpondenc^ with Ful- 
▼ius, as he could difcover, and tranfported moft of the ci- 
tizens toMetapontum andThurii. Upon the firft news of 
Fulvius's overthrow, Marcellus mirchedfrom Samnium in- 
to Lucania, to check the progrefs of the Carthaginian arms, 
and came up with Hannibal near the townr of Numiftro. 
Both fides immediately (hewed a difpofition to fight, and 
drew up their armies in order of battle. Hannioai poft- 
* cdhis rignt wing on an eminence, and Mafcellus placed his 
left clofe by the town. The a£Vion was very (harp, but 
not decifive, night obliging both fides to retire. Hannibal 
not judging it expedient to renew the attack next mornings 
decamped in the night, porfuing his march to Venufia^ 
where, in a few days, the Roman army arrived. Some 
flight flcirmifhes happened betwixt the advanced-guards of 
both parties ; but nothing of importance was undertaken by 
cither of the generals, they being wholly employed in watch- 
ing one another's motions. A ccwifpiracy, formed againft 
the Roman troops in Capua, being detefted, the confpira- 
tors. received condign punilhment. Syphax, about this 
^ime> fent an embaffy to Rome, informing the fenate of the 
advantages he had lately gained over the Carthaginians. 
. Towards the clofe of this campaign, Hamilcar, with a Car- 
thaginian fquadron, confifting of forty gallies, hovered upon 
the coafts of Sardinia, and ravaged all the country about 
Olbia and Caralis. The Sicilian baiVditti^ about this time, 
not only deftroyed with fire and fword a great part of Brtt- 
tium, but likewife laid fiege to the city of Cauloiiia *. 
Various in- Hannibal, having taken up his winter-quarters near Ca- 
gag^ementj uufium, endeavoured to excite the people of that city to re- 
H^innfbai ' ^^^^ ^^^"^ ^^^^ Romans. Thefe intrigues reaching the ears 
andMar^ of Marcellus, he adv^anced to Canufium, encamped oppo- 
<illus. fite Hannibal, and foon found means to draw him to a bat- 
' tie. The two armies, being feparat^ld by night, at firft part- 
ed upon equal terms ; but the next day, the encounter be- 
ing renewed, Hannibal worfted the Romans. This event 
extremely chagrined Marcellus, who hitherto had never re- 
' ceived any repulfe from the Carthaginians : but now, bc- 

fc Polyb. lib. X. Liv. lib.^xvii. fub^init. Appian. in Han nib- 
Fiut. in Marcel. Or of. lib. iv. cap. 18. 
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fides the field of battle, he loft near three thoufand men{ 
amongft whom were four centurions, and two military tri- 
bunes, together with fix ftandards taken by the enemyi 
Being therefore fired with indignation and refentment, he 
refolved to venture another engagement with Hannibal, 
who, on his part, feemed determined not to decline the 
challenge. Marcellus pofted the left wing, and thofe co^ 
horts, that, in th^: laft adJioir, had loft their colours,- in 
front; the twentieth Jegion he placed on the right;' and - 
appointed Cornelius Lemulus and C, Claudius Nero to com- 
mand both wings, whllft he himfclf condu£led the maiii 
body. Hannibal pofted tne Spaniards in front, and difk 
poTed his other forces in the ufual manner. The fight was 
obftinate and bloody, the Carthaginian elephants overthrow* 
ing many of the Roman ftandards, ^)reaking the enemy'* 
ranks, itid treading a great number underfoot: but by the 
bravery of Decimius Flavus, a military tribune, thefe fu^ 
nous animals were repulfed : a circumftance whkh enabled 
the Romans to drive Hannibal to his camp, after they had * 
laid eight thoufand GarthaginiaAs dead upon the fpdt. Mar- 
cellus, however, loft above three thoufand men in the ac* 
tion, and had almoft all the reft wounded ; infomuch that 
he found himfelf unable to purfue Hannibal, when his fpies 
informed him, that he warf retreating into Brutiom. Dur-^ 
ing thefe tranfaftions, the Hirpini, Lucani, and Volfcentesj 
fubmitted to the conful Fiilvkis, delivering into his hands 
all the troops Hannibal had left in their cities for garrifons. 
Paftius and Vibius likewife, two of the principal noblemeii 
amongft the Brutii, endeavoured to procure for their coun- 
trymen the fame terms that had been granted to their neigh- 
bours. Q^Fabius, the other conful, about the fame time, 
took Martduria, a city of the Salentines, by fl?orm, making 
four thoufand meft prifonefs of war After this exploit, 
Fabius invefted Tarentum. As the Carthaginians had no 
fleet in thofe feas, having fent aH their gallies to the iiland 
Cbrcyra, in order to affift king Philip, then at war with the 
^toiians, he found no difficulty in making his approaches 
by fca as well as by land. Mean while, Hannibal advanced 
with a ftrong body of troops to Caulonia ; and obliged the 
Sicilian robbers to retire^ te an eminence at fome diftance 
from the town *. . 

An accident, that could not be forefeen, th^ew Taren* Fabius 
turn into the hands of Fabius. The commandant of the takes Ta* 
Brutian gaffifon, which Hannibal left for the defence of '*'»'»»• 
the place, fell defperately in love with a young maiden, 

.» 
' ^ Polyb; LiVt Appian. ZonAr. ubi fupra. 
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whcfe brother was a foldier in tl^e Roman army. Tbtg 
perfon beioff informed by his fifter, in a letter, of the great 
intereft ihe bad with the commandant, he immediately com- 
municated the matter to Fabius, who ordered him to go inr 
to the city as a deferter, and to try whether he could not, 
by his (ifter's influence, prevail upon her gallant to intro- 
duce the Romans into the town. This fcheme was happily 
tStCitAt the Tarehtines not being able to oppo£e the Ro- 
mans, after they had been deferted by the Brutiaus. Nico 
and Democrates, two of the Taremine leaders, died glori- 
ouily, fighting for the liberties of their country ; and Phile- 
jnenus, by whofe agency Tarentum had been betrayed to 
Hannibal, was fuppofed to have thrown himfelf headlong 
from his horfe into a wel), after the a£tion. Cartbalo, who 
commanded the body of native Carthaginians in the place, 
was put to the fword, together with*a great number of his 
men, as well as the greateft part of the Tarentines, and 
many even of the Brutians themfelves. All authors agree^ 
that the plunder taken was immenfe, and even equal to 
what Marcellus found in Syracufe. The number of flaves 
made prifoners amounted to thirty thoufand* Fabius dif- 
mantled Tarentum, and demolifhed the wall that feparated 
the town from the citadel. About this time Hannibal, hav 
ing, for a confiderable term, furrounded the body of Sici* 
lian banditti pofted on the eminence near Caulonia above 
mentioned, forced them to furrender at difcretion ^. 
A/druhid The Carthaginians had this year three armies in Spain^ 
defeated bf commanded by three of their heft generals, namely, Afdru- 
,Scipw m j^i ^i^g f^ ^f Hamilcar, Afdrubal the fon of Gifco, and 
/«"»• Mago. Edecos or Edefco, a general of great reputation 
amongft the Spaniards, abandoning the Carthaginian in* 
tereft about the beginning of the (umnver, came over to 
Scipio. His wife and children had been, for fome time, in 
the Rcnnan camp \ but a regard to their fafety did hot fo 
much induce him to a£t this part^ as that fmcere aSedlioa 
for the Romans, with which Scipio had infpired all the Spa- 
niards, by his humanity, politeneis, and condefcenfioiv In- 
dibilis, Mandonius, and moft of the other Spanilh reguli, 
charmed with the fame amiable qualities, joined Scipio 
with all their forces. By this acceffionof ftrength, that ge- 
neral found himfelf er>abled ta hazard an engagement with 
Afdrubal the fon of Hamilcar, who lay encamped near the 
. ' city of Baetula. Scipio was impatient of delay, fearing the 

jundion of Afdrubal and his colleagues. The Carthagi- 
nian discovered the fame eagernefs for a battle on his part> 

k PUit«inFsK Eutrop. Qrof. Zonar. uhiftprax 
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finding the Roman army was daily reinforced by the ac- 
ceflion of tSpantfii troops. Scipio, upon his approach to the 
Carthaginian camp, detached fome parties of his velites to 
reconnoitre thq enemy, who, having fallen in with fome of 
their advanced-guards, defeated them, purfued them to their 
camp, and then retreated, without any lofs. Animated by 
this event, he next day attacked the Carthaginians, who, for ' 
ibme time, defended themfelves with great bravery, but 
\irere at laft totally routed. According to Livy, they had 
eight thoufand men killed upon the fpot, befides ten thou- 
fand foot and two thoufand horfe taken prifoners. Scipio 
gave the Carthaginian camp up to his foldiers to be plun- 
dered, and releafed all the Spanifli prifoners without ran- 
fom ; but ordered the Africans to be fold for flavefs. At 
drubal, rallying the remains of his (battered army, purfued 
his march towards the Pyrenees, having fent his elephants, 
that way before. The Spanifli princes, who had entered 
into an alliance with Scipio, received conGderable prefents 
lor their gallant behaviour in the late battle ; Indibilis, 
in particular, being ordered by the Roman general to choofe * 

three hundred horfes out of thofe taken from the enemy 
for his own ufe. Notwithftanding the glorious viftory Sci- 
pio had gained, he returned to Tarraco ; a motiorr which 
gave the other two Carthaginian commanders an opportu- 
nity of joining Afdrubal. At a counqil of war, each of 
thefe generals had his particular province affigned him. 
Afdrubal the fon of Haniilcar was to march into Italy, to 
aflfift Hannibal, with all the Spanifli forces he could aflcm- 
blc ; Afdrubal the fon of Gifco was to command the 
troops lately committed to Mago*s condufl:, and to retire 
into LuGtania, in order to avoid an engagement ; and Ma- 
go was fent to the Balearic iflands,' with a large fum of 
money, to make new levies^ Mafinifla was placed at the , 
head of a choice detachment of three thoufand horfe, being 
the flower of the cavalry, in order to fupport the Carthagi- 
nian allies in Hifpariia Citerior, as well as to deftroy the 
enemy's country with fire and fword. As Scipio, by his 
generous and affable deportment, feemed to be in a fair 
way of winning the hearts of all the Spaniards, it was 
judged neceflary to make thefe difpofitions, that the Spanifli 
•foldiery, in the Carthaginian fervice, might be drawn im- 
mediately either into Gaul, or the remoteft part of Spain^ 
where the Romans had not, as yet, obtained any footing*. 

Next year, being the eleventh of the fecond Punic war, 
the Carthaginians threatened to ravage the coafls of Italy, « 

iPolybi. Ub. X, LW. ubi rupra,cap. 19— »}. Appian. in Iberic. 
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Sicily, 9nd Sardinia, with a fleet of above two hundred fail ; 
of which defign Scipio being apprifed, he detached fifty 
gallies tp cruife off the ports of i^ardinia, and protcft that 
ifland frono the infults of the enemy. The conful T. 
Quinftius Crifpinus fent for a large train of battering en- 
gines from Sicily, intending to form the fiege of Locri, his 
fleet having already blocked -qp that city by fea ; but he 
abandoned that defignon Hannibars approach to Lacinium, 
and on receiving advice, that hi^ colleague Marcellus had 
drawn his forces from Venufia, in order to join him. Han- 
nibal, infprmed that both the confuls were enc?imped within 
three miles of one another, betwixt Bantia and Venufia, 
inarched that way, pitching his camp at a fmall diilance 
from them. Notwithftanding the fummer was fo far ad- 
vanced, the confuls wrote to L. Cincius, ordering him to 
come with a fleet from Sicily to Locri, a body of Romans 
from Tarentum being commanded to invert that city by 
land at the fame. This plan being difcovered to Hannibal 
i)y fome Tburians, he formed an ambufcade for that cprps ; 
into^yhich having drawn them, he put two thoufand to the 
fword, toojc twelve hundred prifoners, and difperfed the 
reft. He afterwards decoyed the two confuls into another 
ambufcade of Numidian hoife, together with M. Marcellus, 
and A.Manlius, both of them Icgioriary tribune^, attended 
only by an efcort of tyro hundred and twenty hprfe, of 
which forty were Fregellani, and the reft Etrufcans. Th^ 
brave, Marcellus, who had acquired fuch renown by the fe- 
veral advantages he gained over Hannibal, loft his life, 
through the cowardice of the Etrufcans, who fled at th^ 
firft attack j but Crifpinus, his colleague, and M. Marcel- 
lus, hi$ fon, efcaped in the manner we have already re- 
lated ". . 

Mago, the Carthaginian commandant at Locri, found 
himfelJF fo preflfed by Cincius, that he was upon the pontpf 
furrendering ; but receiving advice of the blow Hanniba) 
had given the Rornans by the death of Marcellus, he re- 
folyed to defend the place to the laft elttreinity. Soon after 
an expreft arrived from Hannibal, with an account that the 
Numidian cawlry had already begun their march for Locri ; 
and that himfelf,^ with th^ reft of the army, would follow 
them with all pofTiblc expedition. Upon the approach of 
the Numidians, Mago fallie^ with his whole force upon 
.the befiegerg, and, after an obftinate difpute, the Numi- 
dians coming up in the point pf time, fpfcpd them \q s^ban- 

■» Polyb. uhi fiipra. Liv. lib. xxvii. cap. 23^30. Plut. ip Mar* 
If I. Eutrop. lib. iii. cap. 16, 17. Sex. Aurcl, Via, in M*rcf). 
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^Ti their works, and leave all their hattering-enginest and 
other military machines, behind them : fo that Hannibal, 
upon his arrival at Locfi, found no enemy to oppofe him. 
About this time, Valerius, the Roman admiral, after hav- 
ing ravaged the coaft of Africa, attacked a Carthaginian 
fquadron of eighty-three gallics off Clupea. The Cartha- 
ginians, unable to withftand the effbrts of the Romans, were 
foon obliged to (heer off, with the lofs of eighteen fhips. 
From thence fteering for Sicily, he arrived in a fhort time, 
with an immenfe booty, at Lilybaeum. 

Afdrnbai, as we have lately obferved, being obliged to Afdryhal 
abandon his camp near Bsccula, had afterwards a confe- ^'/^«. 
rence with" the other two Carthagtnia-n general's, wherein '*^^*^^^ 
the operations of the campaign were fettled. In purfuance 
of the plan then formed, Afdrubal advanced towards the , 
Pyrenees, at the head of the forces affigned him, with all 
poffible expedition. He croffed the Pyrenees without any 
great difficulty. As the {ilyer-mine8(A) near Bzcula had 
luppHed him with a very confiderable quantity of treafure, 
tipon Tiis arrival in Gaul, he not only prevailed upon the 
<5auls.to grant him a paflage through their territories, but- 
likewife furniflied him with a proper number of recruits. 
The Ligurians received him in the fame manner. Afdru- 
tal, therefore, meeting with little oppofition, and many fa- 
Tourable cir^umftances, to facilitate and expedite his march, 
arrived at Placentia fooner than either the Romans, or even 
iis brother Hannibal himfelf, expefted : but, befieging this 
place, contrary to the rules of found policy, he gave the 
Romans an opportunity of aifembling all their forces to at- 
tack him. At the fame time, by his too great fecurity, as 
well as the fiege he had undertaken, he prevented Hannibal 
from joining him, as he had propofed, upon the firft news 
of his having pafled the Alps. Thus Afdrubal not only loft 
all the advantages he might have reaped from the friendfhip 
of the Averni, and other Gallic nations, who had fo greatly 
expedited his paflage to Italy, by this fmgle ftep, but like- 
wife totally ruined the Carthaginian affairs in that country^* 
as will foon evidently appear "- 

•Liv. ubifupra,eap. 41—43. 

(A) Polyhius tells us, that, tea, the difcaverer of this mine, 

near New Carthage, there was was, according to. the fame au- 

A filver;^mine fo rich, that the thor, deified by the Spaniards 

Carthaginians extra£led out of after his death, for the fervicc 

ft ever)' day twenty-five thoU- he thereby did his country, 
iand drachms of filvcr. Ale- ' ' 
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As foon as Hannibal left his winter-quarters, be orderea 
a body of troops to march into the country of the Salentinesjp 
with an intention to ravage it, before the conful Claudius 
could ta|ce the field : but this misfortune was prevented by 
the condu£i and bravery of C. Hoftilius Tubulus» who at*** 
tacked the Carthaginians with a body of light-armed troops, 
and entirely defeated them, killing four thoufand upon tne 
fpot. After this difafter, Hannibal retired into Brutium, 
to prevent bis being fi^rrounded by the enemy, who began 
to advance againft him from all parts. In the mean time 
Tubulus, with his forces, joined the confular army under 
Claudius at Venufia. Hannibal, having drawn all his gar- 
rifons out of Brutium, and by this expedient reinforced hi^ 
^rmy, marched to Grumentum in Lucania, in order to re- 
cover fpme towns that had revolted . to the Romans. As, 
immediately after the late junction, Claudius had fent a de-;* 
tachnient, under the command of Tubulus, to reinforce the 
proconful Fulvii^s at Capua, and, with the remaining corps, 
confifting of forty thoufand foot, and two thoufand five 
hundred horf^p, had himfelf gone in purfuit of Hannibal, he 
arrived at Grumentvim fpon after the Carthaginian, and en- 
camped within five hundred paces of him. Claudius, by 
flratagem, and the bravery of C. Auf unculeius, tribune of 
the third legion, gave Hannibal another defeat in this place^ 
cutting off eight thoufand of his troops* and taking feven 
hundred prifpners. Four elephants were Hkewife killed, 
and two taken, in thp aflion : nine military enfigns, and 
fome plunder, alfp fell into the hands of the Romans, who, 
according to Livy, loft only five hundred men on this occa- 
fion. Hannibal, fpon after this misfortune, decamped in 
the night, and, by leaving a few Numidian horfe in his in- 
trench ments to amufp the enemy, made good his retreat to 
Venufia; b^t here the conful again attacked hiin. At this 
place the Carthaginians loft two thoufand men ; upon which 
difafter, Hannib^il retired, with great precipitation, to Me- 
tapontum, where he was joined by Hanno, apd from thence 
piade the beftof his way to Canufium ^. 

During thefp tranfadlions, Afdrubal, being forced to raife 
the fipge qf Placentia, began his march for Umbria. OiF 
this t^c cpqful Claudius being informed by a letter fent from 
that general tp his brother Hannibal, which wa§ intercepted 
near Tarep turn, Jie put himfelf at the headj of a detachment 
pf feven thoufand men, the flp\^er pf his troops, and march* 
cd with incredible pelerity to join his colleague Livius* 
\phough no general ^a§ ^lip\irc(l tp leave his own provixxcci 
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to go into that of another, by the ,Roman laws, yet, in z 
conjun£lure of fo delicate and important a nature as this, 
when the fafety, and even the very being, of Rome lay at 
ftake, he thought himfelf at liberty to difpenfe with the ef- 
tabliflied rules of war, for the welfare. of his country. He 
bad no fooner received the letter from L. Virginius, a le- 
gionary tribune, who had efcorted the Carthaginian couriers* 
with a Samnite detachment to him, and read it, than he 
fent it to the fenate, at the fame time difpatching his orders 
to the Larinates, Marrucini, Frentani, and Praetutiani, 
through whofe territories he was to pafs, to procure a fuf- 
ficient quantity of provifions and carriages for his troops, 
that he might purfue his march without the leaft interrup- 
tion. As he thought nothing could fave Rome, after the 
junftion of the two Carthaginian armies, in order to pre- 
vent this, he judged it proper to ftrike fuch a bold and un- 
cxpefted blow, as would terrify the enemy. He refolved to 
join his colleague, and charge Afdrubal with their united 
forces; and with this view he began his march, after hav- 
ing left the command of the troops in the camp to Q^Ca- 
tius, one of his lieutenants p. 

Claudius gave not the leaft hint of his deHgn to any of andjnns 
his officers, till he was at fuch a diftancc from Hannibal, ^'^• 
that the communication of it to the troops could not be of 
any ill confequence. He then only in general told them, 
that he was leading them to certain vi£tory ; that his col- 
league wanted a reinforcement; that the bare rumour of 
their arrival would difconcert all th^ meafures of the Car- 
thaginians; and that the whole honour of the day would 
iFall to them. He marched with incredible expedition, and 
arrived at Sena, where Livius lay encamped within half a 
mile of the Carthaginians. Soon after his arrival, Afdrubal, 
reconnoitring the Roman army, perceived feveral Ihielcls of 
an ancient make, that he had never feen before, many thin, 
lean horfes, which had been greatly fatigued, and difco- 
yered that the Roman armv was apparently more numerous 
than the day before. By tnefe, and feveral other circum- 
ftances, that able general fufpe£led Claudius to have joined 
his colleague with a body of troops. This fufpicion threw 
him into a fort of melancholy, imagining that Hannibal had 
been overthrown, and confequently that he came too late 
to fupport his brother. 

Before the arrival of Claudius, the prxtor L. Fortius Li-. Yr. of FI. 

(Dinus was encamped, with fome forces, at a fmall diftance . ^'54; 

Ante Chr. 
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from tbe conful Livius. Immediately after that important 
event, a council of war was held, in which the three com- 
manders prefided. Livius gave his opinion, that an aflion, 
for fome days, fhould be deferred, that Claudius's troops 
might have time to refrefli themfelves, after fo tedious and 
fatiguing a march. Claudius himfelf entertained different 
fentiments, imagining that nothing could prove more fatal 
to the republic, than the lead delay at this critical junSure. 
His advice was adopted, and the fignal of battle accordingly 
given : however, Afdrubal^ under the apprehenfions above 
mentioned, caufed a retreat to be founded, and his army be- 
gan to march in great diforder. Night overtaking him', and 
his guides deferting, he was uncertain which route to take. 
He marched at random along the banks of the Metaurus, 
now the Metaro, and was preparing to crofs that river, 
when the united forces of the enemy intercepted him. In 
this extremity, he faw it would be impofSble to avoid an 
engagement; and therefore did all which could be expefted 
from the prefencc of mind and courage of a confummatc 
warrior. He feized an advantageous port, and drew up hrs 
forces on a narrow fpot, which gave him an opportunity of 
porting his left wing, compofed of Gauls, and the weakeft: 
part of his army, in fucli a manner, that it neither could be . 
attacked in front, nor charged in flank ; and of giving his 
main body, and right wing, confiding of Spaniards, all ve- 
teran troops, a greater depth than front. After this hafty 
difpofilion of his forces, he placed himfelf in the centre, 
and firfl moved to attack the enemy's left wing, commanded 
by the conful Livius, well knowing that all was at ftake, 
and that he muft either conquer or die. The battle conti- 
nued a long tijne, and was obflinately difputed by both par- 
ties. Afdrubal efpecially fignalized himfelf in this engage- 
ment. He led on his foldiers, who were trembling and 
difpirited, agalnft an enemy fuperior to them both in num- 
bers and refolution. He animated them by his words and 
example, and, with erxtreaties and menaces intermixed, en- 
deavoured to rally thofe who fled in diforder : but at laft, 
finding that viftory declared for the Romans, and being un- 
able to furvive the lofs of fo many thoufand men, who had 
quitted their country to follow his fortune, he ruflied at once 
into the midft of a Roman cohort, and there died in a man- 
ner worthy the fon of Hamilcar and brother of Hannibal 'J. 
This great viftory was almoft. entirely owing to the 
bravery and aftlvity of Claudius. That general, obfcrving 
his men did not exert themfelves, cried out in an angry tone, 

q Flor. ubi fopra. Eutrop. lib. iii. cap, i8. SlI. Ital. iib. xv« 
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*' To what purpofc have we made fo long 'a march with The vie- 
fuch expedition ?" Then he made an effort to poffefs him- tory chigfly 
felf of an eminence that covered the Gauls, in order to pc» '^y'^^S 'f 
netrate to the enemy on that fide; but finding this opera* andkra-' 
tion impra£ticable, he drew out a detachment of fome co* €uefy of 
horts from the right wing, with which wheeling about, in Claudius^ 
order to fuftaia Livius, he charged the Spaniards and Li* 
gurians in front, in flank, and in rear, almoft at the fame 
time. The Spaniards and Ligurians, unable to fuftain fo 
violent a fhock, were foon routed, and almofl all cut to 
pieces ; and then the Gauls were maffacred without oppo- * 
fition. The leaders themiclves deftroyed mofl of the ele- 
phants, to prevent the deftruftion they would have occa* 
fioned amongft their own troops, upon whom they turned 
all their rage, after they were wounded by the enemy. Ac- 
cording to Livy, fifty-fix ihoufand of Afdrubal's troops fell 
. in this bloody acHon, and near fix thoufand were taken pri- 
foners ; though Polybius fays the whole lofs of the Cartha- 
ginians did not exceed ten thoufand men. Be that as it 
may, the Romans feemed to have been weary of killing, 
fince when an officer told Livius, after the battle, that it 
would be an eafy matter to cut off a body of Cifalpinc Gauls 
and Ligurians, who had either not been in the fight, or ef- 
^aped out of it, then flying in great confufion, with a fmall 
detachment of horfe, he anfwered, *' It is fit that fome 
fhould furvive, to carry the enemy the news of their defeat, 
and our bravery." Livy affirms, that the Romans carried 
off an immenfe quantity of gold and filver, as well as plun- 
der of other kinds; but Polybius is filent on that head. 
This aftion proved decifive, fince we may juflly affirm it 
determined the fate of Italy, as the battle of Zama a few 
years afterwards did that of Africa \ 

Hannibal received no intelligence of this calamity, till 
Claudius caufedthe head of his brother to be thrown into ^hetnhn* 
his trenches, immediately after the Roman general arrived ^f"'?^^ 
at the camp near Canufium : an ihfult which cannot be cenfured, 
lexcufed even as a retaliation of Punic barbarity. 

The melancholy news imparted by Claudius, filled Han- 
nibal with horror and defpondency. He perceived, by this 
ftroke, the fate of Carthage-, and exclafmed, " It is done (A) :" ffamniM 
I will no longer fend triumphant mefTages to Carthage ! In V^'^^Y' 
(oCng Afdrubal, 1 have loft at once all my hope, all my ihe'nev)s 

of Ms bro» 
. (Ay Apcordipg to Horacp, ip that pdc where this defeat is therms di- 
dcfcribed. , feat and 

. ' death. 

' Polyb. & Liv. ubi fupra. S. Jul. Frontiix, Strat. lib. iv. cap. 7. 
fx. 15. Val. Max. lib. iil. cap 7. ex. 4. 

good 
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good fortune !" After this fatal event, he retired to the ex- 
tremity of Brutium, where, afiembling all his forces, he 
remained, for a confiderable time, in a date of inadion, 
the Romans not daring to moleft him, fa formidable did 
they deem him alone, though he was prefled on every 
fide, and the Carthaginian affairs feemed not far from 
the verge of deftruAion. Livy fays, it was a difficult thing 
to determine, whether his eondud was more wonderful in 
profperity or adverfity. Brutium being but a fmall pro* 
▼ince, and many of its inhabitants being either forc^ into 
the fervice, or forming themfelves into parties of banditti^ 
fo that a great part of it remained uncultivated, he found it 
a difficult matter to fubiift, efpecially'as no fupplies were 
fent him from Carthage ; the people being folicitous to pre- 
ferve their pofleflions in Spain, and as little concerned 
at the fituation of affairs in Italy, as if Hannibal had met 
with an uninterrupted courfe of fuccefs, and not the leaft 
difafter had befallen them fince his firft arrival in that 
country •• 
fTkg Car- After Afdrubal's departure for Italy, Hanno had been 
iha^inians fgnt to fucceed him in Spain. The body of troops this ge- 
vffr/ledtm jueral brought from Africa, in conjunftion with that com- 
Sj^MM. manded by Mago, formed a confiderable army. Thefc 
forces encamped at fome diftance from st fpot where nine ' 
tboufand Celtiberians were pofted. Scipio fent a detach-* 
ment of ten thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, under 
the command of M. Silanus the propraetor, to attack the 
^ncmy, if an opportunity ihould offer. The propraetor, re*- 
ceiving intelligence of the fituation and difpofition of both 
' camps from fome Ceitiberian deferters, who conduced him 
to that of their countrymen, was enabled to gain a fignal ad- 
vantage 6ver the enemy. He furprifed the Celtiberians, 
putting many to the fword, and obliging the refl to difperfe 
in the adjacent woods, from whence they retired to their 
rcfpefiive habitations. Hanno and Mago, towards the end 
of the a£tion, advancing to their relief, were likcwife de- 
feated, and Hanno was taken prifoner. Mago, with the 
cavalry, and a great part of the veteran infantry, made his 
efcape, and, ten days afterwards, joined Afdrubal the fon 
of Gijrc6. Thefe commanders, with their united forces, 
continued, for fome time, in the neighbourhood oF Gades. 

Scipio no fooner received intelligence of the enemy's de- 
feat in Italy than he put himfelf in motion, and begart to 
^meditate the entire conqueft of Spain. His brother, L. 
Scipio, being detached with a body of ten thoufand foot, 

• Polyb. lib. x« Liv< lib. ^(^cyUit cap. is* Appian. in Hai»ub« > 
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and a thoufand horfe^ to reduce the city of Aurinx, on the 
confines of Lower Baetica, executed his orders with great 
condu£l and bravery, making the Carthaginian garrifoo^ 
and three hundred of the inhabitants, who (hut the eates 
againft him, prifoners of war, with the lofs only of ninety 
men. Livy lays, that the Roman detachment killed two 
thoufand ot the enemy in the attack ; and that Lucius, in 
order to ingratiate himfelf with the Spaniards, left the 
citizens in poflefiion of the town, and all their tStGts. The 
territory ot Aurinx was extremely fruitful, and abounded 
with GWer-mine9» In the city itfelf, Afdrubal had quarter* 
ed a great number of troops, who had greatly harafled the 
Romans and their allies, by their frequent incurfions into 
the interior parts of the country. The Carthaginians tbeie- 
Ibre fuftained a confiderable lofs by the reduflion of that 
plai:e« Scipio is faid to have complimented his brother 
highly upon this conqueft, telling him, that it was eqiial to , 
the taking of New Carthage. That general, finding the 
feafon far advanced, and that he could make no impreffioa 
upon the province in which Gades was feated, fince Afdru- 
bal had placed numerous garrifons in all the fortrefies, fuf* 
Bonded the military operations till the following fpring* 
owever, M. Valerius Lsevinus the proconful, who com* 
manded in. Sicily, committed great ravages on thecoaftsof 
Africa, where he made a defcent about this time. Having 
deftroyed with fire and fword all the country about Carthage 
and tJtica, he returned to Lilybseum, defeating, in his 
pafiage, a Carthaginian fquadron of feventy galliea. Of 
thefe he took feventeen, funk four, and difperfed the relL 
Thus were the Romans viftorious every-where this cam?- 
paign, the Carthaginians not being able to oppofe them 
either by fea or land^ 

Next year, Hannibal fent a detachment of Numidians, to LucaHtm 
obferve the motions of the Roman army, under the com- f»bmiu t§ 
mand of the cOnfuls Q^ Cacilius and L. Veturius, in the ^^' ^^' 
territory of Confentia. That detachment, falling in with *'^*'* 
one of the enemy's parties, which had been plundering the 
country, after a (hort difpute, routed it, and carried off the 
booty to Hannibal's camp. But this trifling advantage did , 
not make amends for the lofs of Lucania, which fubmitted 
to the Romans. 

The Carthaginian generalsi who commanded in Spain, . 
were Mago the fon of Hamilcar, and Afdrubal the fon of 
Gifco. Thefe two moved in the fpring from Gades, with 

t Liv« ubi Tup. cap. 4. Appian in Libyc, S. Jul. Frontin. Scrat 
'lib. i. cap, 2- ex. s* . . 
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an army of fifty thoufand foot, and four thoufand fire 
hundred horfe. Advancing with expedition towards the 
RomanS) whom they were determined to engage, they en- 
camped in the plains of Silpia, at no great diftance from 
the enemy. Scipio, alarmed at the approach of fo formi- 
dable a power difpatched Silanus to Colcas, a neighbouring 
prince, who had promifed htm a body of auxiliary troops* to 
inform him of the enemy's motions. In the mean time he 
drew his forces out of Tarraco, and, being joined by fome 
of his allies, advanced to Caftulo, where he was foon 
joined by Silanus, with a reinforcement of three thoufand 
foot, and five hundred horfe, from Colcas. From thence 
he marched to Baetula, or Baecula, with an army of forty- 
five thoufand men. Mago and Mafiniila, at the head of 
the Carthaginian cav^alry, attacked the Romans as they were 
encamping, and would have put them into diforder, had 
not ikipio placed foriie troops of horfe in ambufcade behind 
an eminence, near the fpot upon which he intended td 
encamp* Thefe, fallying out upon the Carthaginians^ 
fdrced them to retire with precipitatioft. The light-armed , 
troops on both fides, for. fome time, ikirmifhed with one 
another 5 but without any confiderablc lo(s. Both Afdru- 
bal and Scipio, forfcveral days together, drew their forces 
out of their lines, ranged in order of battle, though Afdru- 
bal appeared firft in the morningj-and retired the laft in the 
evening. At length Scipio, rcfolving to give the Cartha-k 
ginians battle, ordered his men to refrefh themfelves be- 
fore day-break ; and then fent his horfe and light-armed 
troops to brave the eneiny. Afdrubal polled the Spaniards 
in the wings, the elephants in front, and the Carthaginians, 
intermixed with the other Africans, in the centre. After 
having made this difpofition, he advanced towards the 
enemy, his cavalry in Uie mean time kcepitig their horfe in 
play. Scipio protraded the fight till towards noon, ima- 
gining that the Carthaginians muft grow faint by that time, 
as being entirely void of fufienance, and (jonfequently that 
he ihould break them without much difficulty. Accordingly, 
at mid-day, ordering his wings to advance, he attacked Af- 
drubal's Spanifh auxiliaries in front with the legionaries, and 
jn flank at the fame time with the' velites, fuftained by fevc- 
ral cohorts, which were commanded to wheel for that pur- 
pofe. The Spaniards, after fome refiftance, were routed, the 
Carthaginian and African forces not being able to fupport 
them, fince the Spaniards, that formed Scipio's main body, 
kept them in awe by moving towards them. The elephants 
Occafioned greater confufion in the Carthaginian army, than 
in that of the enemy, Notwithftanding Afdrubal did his 

utmoft 
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mmoft to animate his men, they were defeated, and pur- 
fued by the Romans to their camp, which would have been 
taken, had not a violent ftorm cooled the ardour of the 
vi£tors, and terminated the aflion **. 

In the night after the battle, Afdrubal caufed his camp 
to be ftrengthened by Jome additional works, expelling the 
next day another vifit from the ene<ny. In the mean time 
Attanes, regulus of the Turdetani, with a confiderable body 
of troops, deferted to the Romans. Many other reguli fol- 
lowed this example ; and tM'o ftrong fortreiTes furrendered 
to Scipio,' who made their garrifons prifoners of war. As 
the victory lately gained by ^cipio had entirely alienated the 
minds of the Spaniards from the Carthaginians, Afdrubal 
abandoned his camp, and retired with precipitation towards 
the ocean> though he had juil before fo harafled his ex- 
haufted troops, in order to render his camp inacceffible to 
the enemy. Scipio, being informed of this retreat, imme- 
diately detached his cavalry after the Carthaginian general, 
who was fo galled in his march, that the legionaries at lail: 
cathe up with him, and) after a faint refiftance, put all his 
men* except fevcn thoufand, to the fword^ Thefe, how- 
ever, with Afdrubal at their head, gained an advantageous 
• poft ; where, for fome time, they defended themfelves, till 
at laft Afdrubal, feeing them defert in great numbers^ a- 
bandoned them, and made his efcape to Gades* In the Mafiaija 
mean time Silanus, whom Scipio had left, with a detach- ahanJoms 
nient often thoufand foot, and a thoufatid horfe, to block '^^^^'*- 
' up the enemy's troops in the poft above mentioned, found \^f^%^'* 
. means to detach Mafinifla their commander from the 
CttFthaginian intcreft. Mago, after the example of Afdru- 
bal, flying to Gades, the remainder of the African forces 
either gradually difperfed themfelves in the neighbouring 
provinces, or deferted to the Romans. MafinifTa, after his 
late conference with Silanus, by the connivance of that ge« 
neral, pafled over into Africa, with fome of the leading men 
of the Maflyli, in order to difpofe that nation to fecond bis 
views. However, this was done ih fuch a manner, as not 
to give umbrage to the Carthaginians, nor induce that 
crafty people to entertain the leaft fufpicion of the meafures 
he was going to purfue ^. 

In order to ferve more efFeflually the party he intended 
foon to declare himfelf in favour of, he made but a (hort 
ftay in Africa. , Having prevailed on his fubjeds to concur 
with him in the execution of the proje£t he bad formed, he 

V Polyb lib. XI. Liv. lib. kxvHi. cap. 12 — 16. Appian.in [beric, 
V Liv. ubi fup. cap. 5, 16. Polyb. lib. xi. cap. 21. • Appian. in Lib/c, 
t]9li» lib. iii cap* ^« fi^b fiiu Vai* Max. lib* vi. cap. ), ex. 7. 
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repaired to Gades, to confer with Ma^o and Afdrubal an 
the future operations. Silanus likewiie retired with his 
body of forces to Tarraco, where Scipio had fixed his head- 
Scipio quarters. Scipio, foon afterwards palling into Africa with 
brings o^uet two quinqucremes, perfuaded Syphax, king of the Mafae- 
Sypfi^x to fyii (o abandon the Carthaginians, and enter into an alliance 
Ut^ljr • '^^^^ T^om^. Afdrubal was then at Syphax's court, and did 
his utmolt to fruftrate the negociation carried on betwixt 
the two powers ; but without efFe£t. The three chief du- 
ties of Spain, befides Gades, in alliance with, or fubje£l to 
Carthage, were lUiturgis, Caftulo, and Aftapa. Tne Ro« 
jcnans took Uliturgis by ftorm, levelled it with the ground^ 
and put all the inhabitants to the fword. Caftulo,' in which 
was a Carthaginian garrifon, compofed of the fugitives that 
efcaped the carnage in the late defeats, was betrayed by 
Cerdubellus to Marcius, and Himilco» the commandant, 
with his whole corps, made prifoners of war. Marcius 
then paffing the Baetis» which the Spaniards called Cirtiu^, 
took pofleffion of two opulent towns, which furrendered at' 
. his approach. From thence he advanced to Aftapa ; an^, 
after a warm^ifpute, reduced it in the manner already r^ 
lated. In the mean time Mago, having received a reis- 
forcement from Africa, as well as fome Spanilh troops le-^ 
vied by Hanno, made the proper difpofitions for carrying 
on the war with vigour, notwithftanding the melancholy 
fituation of his aflFairs. A body of Roman forces, encamp- 
ed upon the Suck), during theie tranfa£tionSi mutinied } a 
report of Scipio 's death, which was induftrioufly propagat- 
ed, occafioning that commotion : but the mutineers being, 
by a rigorous puniihment inflicted upon fome of their f ing- 
. leaders, reclaimed to a fenfe of their duty, Marcius attacked 
four thoufand of the enemy encamped upon the Bsetis, un- 
der the command of Hanno, forced their camp, and either 
took or killed the greateft part of them. The alliance with 
Syphax was a point of great confequence to Rome \ though 
. it was not effedied without fome difficulty. Scipio firft fent 
Lselius, with five quinqueremes, to make propofals to that 
prince, which he ordered him to enforce with magnificent 
prefents* Laelius executed his coramiffion with great dex- 
* terity, reminding Syphax of the advantages he had reapcrf 

from a former alliance with the Romans. Notwithftanding 
which reprefentations^ Scipio, as we have juft obferved, 
found himfelf obliged to viGt that prince's court in perfon 5 
. where, by his uncommon addrefe, if we believe Livy, be 
defeated the intrigues of Afdrubal, and put the laft hand 
to the treaty ». 

.... x.Liv.ttbifap* cap. I7f-}i» . . 
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Soon after the redu£lion of Aftapa, feme dcferters ar- Sc/pw/endt 
rived from Gades at Scipio's camp. Thefe fugitives pro- /.*//«/ to 
mifcd that general, not only to deliver the city, together attempt thi 
with the Carthaginian garrifon and commandant, into his c?!^^ 
hands, butlikewife to feize the enemy's wholie fleet riding at 
anchor in the harbour. Scipio therefore detached Laelius 
with a body of light-armed troops, affifted by a naval force of 
one quinquereme, and feven triremes, to put the confpiraiors 
in motion. In the mean time the plot being difcovered to 
•Mago, before it was ripe for 'execution, he feized the prin- 
cipals of it, and fent them on board a quinquereme, in or- 
der to tranfport them to Carthage. Afdrubal, the Cartha- 
ginian admiral, ordered the captain of this veflel to precede 
the reft of the fleet, he himfelf following at a fmall dif- 
\ tance with eight triremes. Upon his approach to Carteia, 
he defcried Laelius's fquadron failing out of that port. The 
Carthaginian could not, for fome time, determine whether 
it would be proper for him to attack the Romans : but this 
ftate of fufpenfe aflTorded Lselius an opportunity of cominj^ 
up with him, fo that he was obliged to hazard an engage- 
ment ; in which being worded, he made the heft of his way 
towards the coaft of Africa, with only £ve triremes. How- 
ever, Lselius miflTed hie aim, fince Mago had taken care to 
give him a proper reception, if he advanced to Gades ; o£ 
which circumftance being apprifed by the prifoners, he re- 
turned to Carteia. From thence he difpatched an exprefs 
to Marcius, who, was advancing with a powerful corps to 
fupport him, to inform him of what had happened. Both 
I thefe commanders, therefore, judging the fiegc of Gades 
) too difficult an enterprize to be undertaken at prefent, gave 
up that deGgn, and in a ihort time rejoined Scipio at New 
Carthage. 
i The difappointment the Romans had experienced in their Scipiogi<un 

defign upon Gades, together with thi; rebellion of the Her- ^^* Spani/k 
getes, and revolt of the legionaries, gave Mago hopes, that ^'^^l^ - 
he (hould ftill be in a condition to make head againft the f^,.^<w. 
enemy. He therefore wrote to Carthage for a fpeedy rein- 
forcement, aflTuring the fenate, that if they would be a£live 
and expeditious at this juncture, they might recover what 
they had loft in Spain ; and to excite them to make a vigo- 
rous efibrt, he exaggerated the misfortunes of the Romans* 
In the mean time Mandonius and Indibilis, being offended 
at the Romans for not ceding to them the countries they 
had conquered, and encouraged by the report of Scipio^ 
deathi pillaged the territories of the Sedetani and Suefle- 
tani, allies of Rome. Hearing afterwards of Scipio's feve- 
rity to the ringleaders of the revolting legionaries^ who were 
Vol. XVL £ Romans^ 
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Romans, they concluded, that Spanifli revoUers would be 
excluded all hopes of pardon. Animated, therefore, by 
defpair, they aflembled a numerous army of Celtiberians» 
and advanced againll Scipio. That general, marching at 
the head of his forces with great celerity, at lad difcovered 
them pofted in a plain furroundcd on all fides by mountains, 
and fcarce capable of containing fuch a number of men- 
Having fecured the defile leading into this valley, he dc-« 
tached Lnelius with the cavalry to take a compafs round the 
hills, and attack the enemy in rear, whilft he charged them 
in front with the legionaries. This difpofition being made, 
Scipio attacked the reguli, and entirely defeated them, put- 
ting almoft their whole army to the fword. 

Though Silanus and Mafinifla had fettled the prelimina- 
ries, yet by feveral intervening accidents, the conclufion of 
a treaty betwixt the Numidian and the Romans, was de- 
ferred till this time. The chief 'obftacle to the figning of 
it was, that Mafinifla could find no opportunity of having 
«n interview with Scipio, which he ardently defiled. Scipio, 
being informed of this particular, and that Mafinifla was 
at Gades, proceeded thither with a ftrong efcort, purely to 
have a conference with him. Mafinifl*a, receiving intelli- 
gence of thii> motion from Marcius, prevailed upon Mage 
to fend him, with a detachment from the ifland of Gades, 
to ravage the neighbouring part of the continent ; a fervice 
which enabled him to confer with Scipio. Every thing 
being afterwards fettled to the mutual fatisfaftion of both 
parties, Mafinifla, in order to deceive Afdrubal, plundered 
fome part of the adjacent country, and then returned to 
Gades r. 

The Carthaginians, being difappointed in the diverfion 
they expedited from the mutiny of the legionaries, and the 
rebellion of the Spaniards, ordered Mago to abandon Spain, 
and fiiil with all poflible expedition to Italy. Mean while 
he made an unfuccefsful attempt upon New Carthage, after 
which the inhabitants of Gades fliut their gates upon him-; 
but their fufletcs being fent to excufe this condu6t, he or- 
dered them to be fcourged and crucified : in refentment of 
which cruelty they furrendered to the Romans foon after 
his departure. Before he left them, however, he dripped 
the inhabitants of all their gold and filvcr, and even plun- 
dered the temples : befidcs, he received from Carthage % 
large fum of money to make levies in Gaul' and Liguria. 
At length he failed to the ifland Pityufa, where he met with 
a kind reception, receiving a plentiful fupply of provifions, 
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and a great number of recruits. Then be ftccred bis courfe 
to the largeft ,of the Balearic iflands^ which had a commo- 
dious haven ; where endeavouring to enter, he \jras attacked 
by the natives in fo violent a manner with their flings, that 
he found himfelf obliged to (beer ofF with confidcrable lofs. 
However, proceeding to the leflTer ifland, that was extremely 
fertile, though not fo populous and powerful as the other, 
he entered the port, landed his men, encamped in a place 
of great ftrength, and poflcflTed himfelf of the whole ifland 
without oppofition. As the feafon was far advanced, be 
wintered here ; induced by tjje good difpofition of the na- 
tives, who expreffcd much zeal and afteftion for the Car- 
thaginians, fupplying him, during bis ftay amongft themi 
with a body of two thoufand recruits *. 

Next fummer Mago landing in Liguria with an army di Magdlatuts 
twelve thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, furpfifed *« '^/ ^^^ft 
Genoa. From thence he failed to the coafts of the Ligures ^ ^^i^rta. 
Alpinl, to raife commotions amongft them. The In^ 
gauni, one of their cantons, were then at war with the E- 
panterii, a fort of highlajiders. This quarrel gave Mago 
an opportunity of feizing upon the town and port of Savo, 
and ftationing ten of his great fhips there : he fent the reft 
of his fleet to Carthage, upon a report that Scipio was go- 
ing to tranfport a body of troops to Africa, in order to at- 
tack that capital. The plague broke out this year in Bru* 
tium, and made great havock in the Roman and Carthagi- 
nian armies. 

In the following year advice was brought to Carthage, TkeSpaniJb 
that an army formed of the Aufetani, Ilergetes, and feve- ^fg»ii^^- 
ral other Spanifli nations, under the command of Indibilis ^^^'^jff 
and Mandonius, had been entirely overthrown by the Ro- ^^" 
mans. Indibilis, it feems, being encouraged by Scipio's de- 
parture out of Spain, had excited the people to a fecond 
revolt, imagining that now an opportunity ofl^ered of ren- 
dering himfelf, with all the other reguli, independent both 
of the Romans and Carthaginians. To efleft this purpofe 
he affembled, in a few days, an army of thirty thoufand 
foot, and four thoufand horfe, with which he advanced into 
the country of the Sedetani. Here the Roman generals, 
L. Lentulus, and L. Manlius Acidinus, gave them a total 
defeat, putting above thirteen thoufand to the fword, in 
vhich number was Indibilis himfelf, and taking eight thou- 
fand prifoners. Mandonius, and the other authors of this 
xevolt^ fttfFered capital punifliment, after a confifcation of ' 

* Liv. ubi fop. cap. 3^, if. U Zomt* lib. ix. cap. io. 
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all their effcfts 5 and then ar peace was granted to the Span- 
niards upon reafonable tdrms *. 

Affairs were fcarcc fettled in Spain, when Laelius made 
a defcent in Africa at Hippo Regius^ and pillaged all th«^ 
neighbouring tcrrkopy.. This fo alarmed the inhabitants^ 
that they drfpatched meiTengcrs to CatFthage, with advice 
that Scipio^ with the Roman fleet, was arrived on their 
coaftsii and had landed at Hippaa ftrong body offerees. As 
a rumour had for fome time prevailed at Carthage, that 
£cipio had already p«ffed into Sicily, the people and fenatc 
were thrown into die ubmoft confternation by thefe unex- 
pefted tidings^ Tbe great revolution which had happened 
in thcrr affairs, the dcftruftion of all their veteran troops^ 
the incapacity of their youth for war, the defection of Sy- 
phax, Mafiniffa, and all their other allies, together with the 
ficyenefs and inconftancy of the Africans, frpm whom 
their auxiliary forces were to be drawn,' afforded them a 
moft difmal profpeft, now their metropolis was threatened , 
with a (iege. However, when they received intelligence 
that only Laelius, with an inconfiderable force, had put in 
at Hippo, in order to make an ineurfion upon their territo*- 
ries on that fide, their fears began- to fubfide. As foon^ 
therefore, as they had recovered from the panic they were 
thrown into, they began to make the ncceflary difpofitions 
for their defence. They fent an embaffy Jo Syphax, to at- 
tempt retrieving the frieodfliip of that prince, as well as to 
feveral other African reguli, who ihewed an inclination 
to join the Romans. They remitted the fum of two hun- 
dred talents of filver to Philip, king of Macedon, in order 
to engage him to caufe a dividon either in Italy oe Sicily?. 
They difpatched orders to their generals in Italy to make 
all poflible efforts co keep Scipio at home. Finally, they 
fent Mago a reinforGement of fix thoufand foot, eight hun^ 
dred horfe, feven elephants, and twenty-five great fliip5, to- 
gether with a large fum of money to make new levies, that 
he might advance nearer Rome, and join HannibaL Lae>. 
lius, having had a coiiference with Mafiniffa, wherein that 
prince gave frefli affurances^ of his fincere attachment to the 
Komans, and expreffed an ardent defire to fee Scipio in 
Africa, fet fail for Sicily, where he arrivedi, with the im- 
menfe booty ac9uired in this expedition* 

In the mean time the veffels, with the body of troops de^ 
ftincd for Italy to reinforce Mago^ failed from Carthage, 
and after a h^ppy voyage arrived at the port of Ss^vo,, where 
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Aey joined the other Carthaginian fquadron. MiJgo, upoa 
•their arrival, acquainted the chiefs of the Gauls and Ligu- 
j-ians with the reinforcement and welcome difpatches he 
liad received from Carthage, Whereupon the Gauls fent 
him provifions, and the new levies for him went on brilkly 
in Liguria : but notwithftanding thefe .happy beginnings, 
Mago fufFered the fame fate in Italy, that Akirubai had ex- 
perienced before in Spain \ 

Scipio, and tlae Roman foldiery, exiprefred great tcnpa- Scipio 
tience to attack the enemy in the heart of their dominions. '«f" ^•^ 
The intelligence Lselius brought fronf MafinilTa encouraged ^''*' 
the gen^u'al to this expedition, as the plunder he carried off 
with him from Africa excited the troops. However, they 
wer« prevented at prefent by a fuccefsful attempt \ipon the 
<itf of Locri. Some workmen, who 4iad fervcd in the Car- 
thaginian garrifon of one of the citadels, beuag taken by a 
Aoman party and brought 4X) Rhegiunn, offered to deliver 
4ip the place to him, provided they reecived a proper re- 
ward for the clanger to which they ihould expofe them- 
felves. This propofal beiiig agreed to, the Romans, by the 
afnftance of thcfe traitors, fwrprifed the citadel in which 
^hey wereemployed^ but the Carthaginian garrifon in the 
other, commanded by Hamikar, defended itfelf with great 
hravery till Hannibal advanced to its^ relief. Upon his ap-^ 
|)roach a warm a£tion enfued, and the Romans \yould havie 
been totally routed, notwithftanding Scipio came to their 
;a{Ii(lance, had not they been fupported by the people of 
Locri ; but this being the cafe, and Hannibal receiving « 
•dangerous wound from one of the enemy's fcorpions, the 
Carthaginians thought proper to retire. Scipio, after the 
a£lion, finding both the town and the other citadel abaair 
cloned by the enemy, placed garrifons in them ; and thea 
immediately made the proper difpofitiojis for carrying the 
war into Africa *•. 

The Carthaginians meanwhile were under continual ap- s€ipi§ 

Erehenfions of Scipio's making a defcent in their neigh- lands /« 
ourhood. They had pofted parties on every promontory Africa* 
and hill bordering upon the fea, to give them notice of the ' 
firft appeaiance of the enemy, and were filled with terror 
upon the arrival of every courier, for fear he fliould bring 
news of the enemy's landing. In this diftrefs it was the - • 
general opinion that all poQible attempts (liould be made to 
^detach Syphax from the Roman intereft. Roth the fenate 
and people thought that a profpe£t of aififtance from him 

^ Liv. ubt fupra, cap. 3, 4, 5« ^ Polyb. lib. ill. Liv. lib. xxix. 
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would be the chief inducement to the Romans to iiivadc 
their dominions in Africa. In order to actomplifh this 
purpofc, a lucky incident intervened. Afdrubal, the fon 
of Gifco, who was at Syphax's court with Scipio, in order 
to negocia'te an alliance with that prince, had a daughter of 
exquifite charms, named Sophonifba. At that time Afdru- 
bal offered this young lady in marriage to Syphax, thinking 
the match would be a means of uniting him with the Car- 
thaginians. He therefore now, with the fame view, wait- 
ed again' upon Syphax 5 and having inflamed him with a 
defcription of the beauty he was to have for his confort, 
ifent for her thither from Carthage to haften the marriage. 
Amdngft other things, it was ftipulated on this occafion, 
that an ofFenfive and defenfive league (hould be concluded 
betwixt him and the Carthaginians, in confequence of 
which he ftiould ajQift them with all his forces. Afdrubal, 
not fatisfied with this ftipulation, being no ftranger to the 
alliance he had formerly entered into with Rome, nor to 
the variable temper of the African Barbarians, thought pro- 
per to fugged a meafure which would prevei^t Scipio's land- 
ing in Africa, and confequently hinder a future union be- 
twixt him and the Romans. Whilft therefore he was in his 
firft amorous tranfports, the Carthaginian, by means of his 
daughter's foothing arts and endearments, prevailed upon 
him to write' a threatening letter to Scipio ; but this not 
having the defired efl^eft, that general failed with a formid- 
able force for Africa, and landed at the Fair Promontory 
without oppofition *. 

It is intimated by Appian, that Sophonifba was betrothed 
to Mafinifla, who w^s educated at Carthage, and a prince 
of the fined accomplifliments. Animated by the paffion he 
nouriftied for a lady of fuch attraftive charms, according to 
the fame author, he eminently didinguiflied himfclf on all 
occafions in Spain againd the Romans ; but this prince be- 
ing dripped of his kingdom, and not in a condition to give 
any confiderableaffidanceto the Carthaginians, Sophonift>a, 
in defiance of jadice, honour, and public faith, was given 
to Syphax. Mafinifla ever afterwards bore an impla- 
cable hatred to the Carthaginians, and contributed not a little 
to the dedruflion of their republic, as will evidently appear 
in the fequei of this hidory. Put to proceed to the war in 
Africa ^ 

As the Carthaginians had feen no Roman army in Africa 
for fifty years pad, the alarm that Scipio's defcent occa- 

e Polyb. lib. xiv. Li v. lib. xxix. cap. 23. Appian. in Libyc. Eu- 
tfop, ii|}. i^. cap. ao. Polysefn. ubi fupra. i Zonar. lib. ix.cap. 11. 
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fioned over the whole country was inexpreffible. Wherever The Car* 
that general moved he diiFufed terror. The inhabitants of thaginiant 
the open country retired into the towns with their efFefts ; f^g^f^^ 
and Carthage in particular was extremely crouded on this ^f^^ ^^^ 
melancholy occafion. The gates were £hut in the utmoft /y^^^i^^j^ 
precipitation, detachments pofted upon the ramparts to de- Sapio's 
fend them, and parties ordered to patrol every night ail ian<^ng m 
over, the city to prevent a furprize ; in ihort, the fame dif- 4f^*^^ 
portions were made as would have been proper in cafe of 
an immediate fiege. They had no commander of any re- 
pute but Afdrubai the fon of Gifco, who had been defeated 
by Scipio in S^ain, and was as unequal to that general in 
his military capacity, as his raw undifcipiined troops were 
incapable of oppofing the Roman legionaries. Being ap- 
prifed of Scipio's Arrival at Utica, with his fleet and land-- 
forces, they detached. Hanno, a young Carthaginian noble- 
man, to reconnoitre the enemy, with a body of five hun- 
dred horfe ; who falling in with a detachment of the Roman 
cavalry, fent by Scipio out to plunder, immediately attack- 
ed them, but, after a ihort difpute, he was cut off, with a 
considerable number of his men, and the reft difperfed. 
After this a£tion. Scipio ravaged the country to the very 
gates of Carthage ; and poiTefied himfelf of an opulent city 
in the neighbourhood of that place, which he pillaged, and 
made eight thoufand of its principal citizens prifoners. 
Thefe firll inilances of fuccefs greatly augmented the con-» 
fufion that had before begun to reign in Carthage, efpeci ally 
when it was known that MaGnifra had joined Scipio with a 
body of two hundred, or, as others afiert, two thoufand 
Numidian horfe. 

In the room of the horfe lately cut to pieces, a new and Ma/niffk 
more numerous body of cavalry was raifed with furprifing defeati 
expedition, and the command of it given to another Hanno^ Hamt^* 
the fon of Hamilcar, who advanced towards Utica, to ob- 
ferve the enemy's motions ; but being too weak to under- 
take any thing againll them, or even to prevent the adjacent 
country from being pillaged, he remained inaftive, till he 
was reinforced by fome new levies, that his officers were 
making both in the Carthaginian territories and thofe of the 
neighbouring princes. At lail, finding his troops to amount 
to four thoufarnd men, he took poft in a town called Salera, 
fifteen miles from the Roman camp. Out of this place 
MafiniiTa, who was fent to Salera with a detachment of 
horfe by Scipio for thatpurpofe, found means to draw him, 
snd then, in conjundlion with a choice body of Roman ca- 
valry, .commanded by Scipio himfelf, wl^ich lay in ambufc 
(ade, charged him with fuch vigpur^ that he was put to 
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flight, a thoufand men falling in the a£lion, and two thou<« 
fand being either killed or taken prifoners in the purfuit. 
Moft authors relate that Hanno was flain ; but Ccelius and 
Valerias Antias affirm, that he fell into the enemy's hands. 
After this tranfaAion Scipio'put a garrifon into Salera, and 
pufhed on the fiege of Utica. In the mean time Afdrubal- 
afiembled an army of thirty thoufand fqot and three thou- 
fand horfe, but durft not approach the enemy till the arrival 
of Syphax, who foon joined him with an army of fifty thou- 
fand foot and ten thoufand cavafry. Scipio being informed 
of this jun£kion, raifed the fiege of Utica, after he had car- 
ried it on inefie£lually for the fpace of forty days, and fixed 
his winter-quarters in fuch a manner, as to fear no ^nfults 
of th^ eneniy. This circumftance revived the drooping fpi- 
rits of the Carthaginians, who now faw their own forces^ 
in conjunQion with tbofe of Syphax their ally, fuperior to 
the Ron^ans in the field. 
$i£fUoJaJ' In Italy this year, Hannibal eained an advantage over the 
jL ^* €onful Spmpronius \ but was himfelf foon after defeated by 
*W' that genjcral. The lofs the Carthaginians fuftained on this 

occafion, amounted to above four thoufand men killed on 
the field of battle, about three hundred taken prifoners, be- 
fides forty horfes, and feven ftandards, that fell into the 
vidors hands. Hannibal, upon this difafter, retired with 
his army to Croton. The other conful Cethegus in the 
mean time kept Etruria in awe, and prevented Mago from 
approaching his brother Hannibal. The Brutians, hearing 
of the great fuccefs of Scipio in Africa, in general abandoned 
the Carthaginian intereft. Some of Hannibal's garrifons 
they put to the fword, others they expelled ; and, in many 
places, where they could not openly declare for the Ro- 
mans, they found means to inform the fenate of their iver*? 
fion to the Carthaginians. In the mean time Hannibal re^ 
paired to Petelia, and expoftulated with the citizens upon 
their fending/ agents to Rome ; but pretended to be fatis- 
fied with their conduct, when they ftrenuoufly denied this 
charge. However, to cut off all future grounds of fufpi*r 
cion, he put the principal inhabitants under arreft, com* 
mitting them to the care of a guard of Numidiansj and, 
difarming the citizens, left the defence of the place to the 
flaves. He treated other cities likewife with equal feverity, 
Thurii in particular, with its diftridl, which he gave up to 
hisfoldiers to be plundered, fparingonly three thoufand of 
the citizens, and five hundred peafants, whom he knew to 
be clofely attached to the Carthaginians. Thefe he trant 
planted to Croton^ where he fi^Led bis head-quarters^ ere£t- 
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cd his principal magazine^ and took care effedually to co- 
ver it from all attempts of the Romans «. 

Scipio having fortified bis camp, the Carthaginians, not- ScipUrmu 
virith (landing their fuperiority, coald find no opportunity of Syphaxa*uL 
attacking him ; fo that both fides continued in a ftate of in-^ AfdrubaU 
aftiion, till the return of fpring. During the winter, Sci- 
pio attempted to detach Syphax from the CarthaginianSy<i)uC 
without effefi. However, that prince ofiPered to a£^ in qua- 
lity of mediator between the contending powers, provided 
Scipio would agree to this preliminary, that both parties 
fhould recall their armies. This propofal the Roman ge- 
neral, at firfl:, rejefled ; but afterwards feemed to Hden to 
it, in order to amufe the enemy, till he could find an op- 
portunity of carrying his point. During the negotiation, 
Scipio was informed, that the Carthaginian camp, which 
confided chiefly of wooden barracks, covered with boughs, 
was but very flightly fortified; and that the Numidian quar- 
ters, which were at fomediftance from the other, were en- 
tirely defencelefs, the foldiers being only covered with mats, 
hurdles, dry leaves, and other combuilible materials. To 
which information his fples added, that the troops obfcrved 
no order or difcipline, but lay in a carelefs manner with- 
out their trenches. This intelligence excited him to attempt 
furprifing their camp by (lrata]gem, fince he found himfeif 
too weak to come to a pitched battle with them, efpecially 
as the fpot they were encamped upon was a fmooth and 
open plain, extremely proper for their cavalry, much fupe- 
rior to that of the Romans. Having maturely weighed 
thefe particulars, he fent ambafTadors to the camp, to re- 
new, as was pretended, the conferences, but, in reality, 
to make fuch difcoveries as would favour the execution of 
his fcheme. Thefe envoys were attended by fome of his 
veteran* foldiers, difguifed like flaves, who had orders to 
move about the camp, and obferve all the avenues, its form 
and fituation, how far Afdrubal was from Syphax, how all 
the pbfts were occupied, and whether it would be eafier to 
farprife it in the day-time, or by night. Having informed 
bimfelf of all thefe particulars, he immediately broke off 
the conference, acquainting Syphax, that as his officers 
had, in a council of war, declared tbemfelves averfe to all 
pacific meafures, and prefTed him to pufh on the war with 
vigour, he found himfeif obliged, in compliance with their 
defire, to purfue the military operations. This declaration 
extremely mortified both Afdrubal and Syphax, who con fi- 
dered the treaty to be as good as concluded. However, 

% |«iv. ubi fupra, cap. 36. Applan. in Hannib. Orof. lib. iv.cap. ift. 
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they foon recovered themfelves, and refolved to draw, if 
poflible, the enemy out into the plain, where, they doubt- 
ed not, they (hould be able to give a good account of them; 
or, if they fliould fail in the execution of this project, their 
intention was to befiege their camp both by fea and land ; 
an enterprize which they imagine'd themfelves capable of 
executing : but Scipio took his meafures fo well, that he 
furprifed them in the manner already related. Laelius and 
Mafiniffa burnt Syphax's camp, as Scipio in perfon deftroycd 
that of Afdrubal. Their army was entirely ruined, only 
two thoufand foot, and five hundred horfe, with the two 
commanders, efcaping out of fo great a multitude. Accord- 
ing to Livy, this complete vi6tory was, in a great meafure, 
owing to the wife difpofitions of Mafinifla. The fcene ex- 
hibited on this melancholy occafion, Polybius tells us, was 
inconceivably dreadful. Appian relates, that Syphax, hav- 
ing, fome time before, (liamefully abandoned the Cartha- 
ginians, when he had advanced as far as Utica to their af- 
fiftance, imder pretence of repelling a foreign invadon, re- 
turned foon after to fuccour them, and endeavoured to gain 
Mafinifla, by promifing to give him his choice of three 
daughters, and to fix him on the throne of the Maflaefyli. 
The fame author writes, that Scipio offered facrifices to the 
deities Audacia and Pavor, that his troops might behave 
with bravery, and not be ftruck with panic terrors in the 
night, fince they were at that time to begin the attack. Af- 
drubal made hiscfcape to Anda, where he rallied the remains 
of his (battered army, confifting chiefly of mercenaries and 
Numidians; and, having, by his own authority, prefented 
a great number of flaves with their freedom, and joined them 
to the others, he formed a confiderable corps. Syphax re- 
tired to an advantageous poll, about eight miles from the 
field of battle. At Carthage, the fifffetes having convened 
the fenate, three motions were made : firft, that ambaffa- 
dors fhould be fent to Scipio, to treat of a peace with that 
general ; fecondly, that Hannibal fhould be recalled from 
^ Italy ; thirdly, that, in imitation of the Roman refolution 
in adverfity, they fliould depend upon themfelves, and their 
allies, for the defence of their country, and therefore im- 
mediately reinforce their army, and apply to Syphax for 
farther fuccours. This lafl motion being fupported by Af- 
drubal, and the Barcinian faftion, was carried; in confe- 
quence of which, the new levies went on briflcly, and mi- 
nifters were difpatched to Syphax, who was prevailed upon, 
by the entreaties and endearments of his beloved Sopho- 
nifl)a, to join Afdrubal with a large body of forces. In the 
mean time Scipio advanced to the walls of Carthage, and 
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offered the citizens battle ; which they declined. As foon 
as Afdrubal had left Anda, it furrendered to the Romans. 
Two other towns of confequence likewife in that neighbour- 
hood, which pretended to make refiftance, Scipio carried 
by aflault, and gave up to his foldiers to be plundered. Then 
he inverted Utica, and puflied on the fiege of that place with 
the utmoft vigour. In the mean time Afdrubal and Sy- 
phax, being joined by a ftrong body of Celtiberian troops, 
upon a review of their army, found it to amount to thirty 
thoufand men, with which they moved towards Scipio, 
in order to attack him. That general, having received in- 
telligence of their approach, and left a fufficient number of 
troops to defend his lines, left Utica» and advanced to meet 
them. The Roman army was difpofed in the ufual manner. 
On the other Mt^^ Afdrubal pofted his Carthaginian forces 
in the right wing; Syphax, with his Numidians, in the left; 
and the Celtiberians in the centre. The Carthaginians and 
Numidians were routed at the firft onfet •, but the Celtibe- 
rians, being animated by defpair, fought with fuch refolu- 
tion, that they were almoft to a man killed upon the fpot. 
As Scipio had treated them with the utmoft lenity after their 
late revolt; they were fenfible the black ingratitude they 
w^ere now guilty of, deferved no mercy, if they fell into his 
hands; and, finding it impoflible to efcape by flight, they 
refolved to die in the field. The obftinacy with which they 
for fome time maintained the difpute, gave many of the 
Carthaginians and Numidians an opportunity of faving them- 
felves, who mull other wife have been inevitably flain.^ The 
day after the battle, Scipio detached Laelius and Mafiniffa, 
with the horfe and light-armed* troops, to pUrfue Syphax 
and Afdrubal ; whilft himfelf, with the main body, re- 
d uced moft of the towns in the neighbourhood of Carthage ^. 

Immediately after this defeat, the fenate and fuffetes of ThiCar^ 
Carthage came to a refolution to recall Hannibal from Italy, ''^^^'^^w 
upon whofe veteran troops, and their fleet, together with the /«CJ.^"" 
powerful afiiftance of Syphax, they were convinced, their pgg^^g^ 
prefervation abfolutely depended. Their fleet therefore hav- 
ing failed in the important enterprize above mentioned, 
Syphax being taken prifoner, his country conquered, and 
Hannibal as yet at a great diftance, they had no other le- 
fource left, than to fue to Scipio for peace. To this mea- 
fure they were farther impelled, by that generaPs encamp- 
ing again at Tunes, within fight of their capital. They 

h Liw. lib. XXX. cap. 4—10. Polyb. lib. xiv. Appian. in Libyc, 
Dio Caff, in Excerpt. Valef. OroC lib. iv. cap. i8. S. Jul. Front. 
Strat. lib. i. cap. i. ex. 3. Eutrop. lib. iii. cap. ao. Zonar. ubi 
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tliercfore deputed thirty of their principal feoatorSy felc£k- 
ed for that purpofe out of the centum virate, to wait upon 
Scipio. Being introduced into the Roman general's tent, 
they all threw themfelves proftrate on the earth, kifled his 
feet, and adifreifed him in the moft fubmiflive terms. They 
accufed Hannibal, and the Barchtnian faAion, as the au- 
thors of all their calamities ; they confided they had broken 
the peace concluded betwixt them ;tnd the Romans, and 
that they deferved whatever punifliment that nation (hould 
think propcf to inflift. They begged, however, that their 
city, which had twice merited deftrudion by the temerity 
of its citizens, might remain a monument of the Roman 
clemency, promiCng at the fame time an implicit obedience 
to his commands. Scipio replied, that though he had 
come into Africa, not for peace, but conquei^, which he 
had, in a manner, effe£l:ed, yet, that all nations might fee 
the ftriA jufiice of the Romans, both in undertaking and 
concluding their wars, he would grant them peace upon the 
following terms : u They (hould deliver up all the Roman 
prifonejs and defetters to him. 2. They (hall recall their 
armies out of Italy and Gaul. 3, They (hall never fet 
foot again in Spain. 4. They fliall abandon all the iflands 
between Italy and Africa. 5. They fhall put the viftors 
in poffeffion of all their Ihips, twenty only excepted, which 
they fliall bp allowed to retain for their own ufe. 6. They 
ihall give to the Romans five hundred tboufand bu(hels of 
wheat, three hundred tboufand of barley, and pay five thoo- 
fand talents, or, as others maintain, five thouland pound 
weight of (liver. He gave them three days to confider of 
thefe conditions; which. they feigned a compliance with, 
in order to gain time till Hannibars arrival. A truce being 
granted the Carthaginians, they immediately fent deputies 
to Rome, and at the fame time difpatched an exprefs to 
Hannibal, to haften his return to Africa- Appian intimates, 
that, befides the articles above mentioned, Scipio infifted 
upon a compliance with the two following : that Mafini(ra 
* (hould not only keep poiTeffion of his own kingdom, but as 
many of Syphax's territories, as he (hould be able to con- 
quer ; and that the Carthaginians (hould not extend their 
dominions beyond the Foffa Punica : but thefe, and other 
points, wherein that author differs from Livy and Polybius, 
feem not fo agreeable to truth, as what has been tranfmit- 
Itd. to pofterity by thofe two celebrated hiftorians. 
Mag9 During thefe tranfaftions, Mago advanced into Infubria, 

o'ver- where he met the Roman forces under the command of 
InMria ^' Cornelius and P. Quintilius Varus. A general adioa 
frju ria. ^^^^ cnfued between the two armies, wherein the Cartha- 
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ginians were defeated. However, Mago performed tlie 
part of a confummate general, diftinguiihing himfelf greatly ' 
throughout the whole a£^ion ; but, being wounded in the 
thigh, he was obliged to be carried out ot the battle, an ac« 
cident which threw his troops into fuch confuficn, that a 
great part of them immediately quitted the field. Five thou* 
»nd Carthaginians fell in this battle, and eighteen of their 
ftandards were taken : but this vidory coil the Romans 
dear ; for they loft two thoufand three hundred men, be- 
fides the beft part of the twelfth legion. Mago, after hav- 
ing made an excellent retreat by favour of the night, re- 
turned into the country of the Ingauni, which was one of 
the maritime parts of Liguria, where be found a courier 
bringing him orders to return diredlly to Carthage *. 

The Romans being every where vidlorious, Confentia, Yr. of Ft 
Uffugium, Vergx, Befidia, Hetriculumy Syphxum, Argen- ais'. 
tanum, Dampetia, and other' towns in Brutium, opened '^"** ^**'» 
their gates to the conful Cn. Servilius. This was the fi- '^^' 
tuation of affairs, when Hannibal was commanded to re- jiauniM 
turn to., Africa. Valerius Antias affirms, that, jiift before rtcalUd 
his departure, Hannibal was defeated by ServiUus near Cro* Jrmltalp. 
ton ; and that, on this occafion, he loft five thoufand men : 
but Livy, partial as he is, treats tl^is account as little better 
than afiftion. When the meflengers from Africa inforrt>- 
ed Hannibal of the fenate's pleafure, he ezprefied the ut- 
moft concern and indignation, groaning, gnafhing his teeth, 
and being fcarce able to refrain from tears : '• Now (faid 
he), thofe perfons, who have long endeavoured td drag n^e 
out of Italy by denying me proper fupplies, fend me direft 
and explicit orders to return. Hannibal is not vanquifhed 
by the Romans, but by the fenate of Carthage. Scipio has 
not fo much reafon to exult at my being forced from Italy 
as Hanno, who, for want of other means of effeding it, has 
completed the ruin of my family by the deftrufUonof Car- 
thage.*' As he had forefeen what would happen, he had 
prepared a proper number of veflels to tranfport his forces 
to Africa. Thefe he embarked, after having maffacred a 
body of Italian troops, that refufcd to accompany him, in 
the temple of Juno Lacinia. Never banifhed man, accord- 
ing to Livy, (hewed fo much regret in leaving his native 
country, as Hannibal exprefied in quitting that of the ene- 
my. He often turned his eyes wiQifully to Italy, accufing 
gods and men, and calling down a thoufand curfes upon 
faimfelf, for his not having, after the battle of Cannae, ad- 
vanced to the walls of Rome at the head of his army, ftill 

1 Polyb. k Appian. ubi fopra. Liv. lib. xxx, cap. iS. 
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reeking with the blood of its citizens. Appian writes, that 
Afdrubal, the Carthaginian general, committed unparallele4 
cruehies in all the cities allied with Carthage, before Han- 
nibal's departure, permitting his men to raviih their virgins 
and matrons, and behaving in all refpefts with the mod in- 
human brutality'^. 
neCar- The Carthaginian ambaffadors, about this time, arrived 
thagtmam ^^ Rome, where they experienced but a very indifferent re- 
truce Sapio ccption. The confcript fathers, greatly diflatisfied with the 
granted CKCufcs made by thefe ambafladors in vindication of their 
them. republic, and the ridiculous offer of their adhering, in its 

name, to the treaty of Lutatius, referred the decifion of the 
whole to Scipio, who, being upon the fpot, could beft judge 
what fuited the welfare of the ftate. However, the Ro- 
mans plainly difcovered, from the condudt of their minifters 
on this occafion, as well as their recalling the troops, that, 
notwithftanding their pretended defire of peace, the Car- 
thaginians would be averfe to an accommodation, asfoonas 
they received intelligence of Hannibal's landing in Africa* 
They were confirmed in the fentiments they had entertained, 
*" by the news, which, in a few days, arrived at Rome, im- 

porting, that the Carthaginians, in violation of the truce 
which they themfelves had fo earneftiy defired, had feized 
a great number of (hips on the coaft of Africa, near the 
ifland jEgimurus. They alfo received advice, that the ene* 
my had even attacked the galley which carried the Roman 
ambaffadors to Carthage, in the river Bagrada, within fight 
of Scipio's camp. Such a procedure could not but exafpc- 
rate the two nations, againft each other more than ever 5 the 
Romans, from the ftrong defire they mud have had to re- 
venge fuch enormous perfidy; and the Carthaginians, from 
a perfuafion that they were not now to expert peace '. 
Hannibal Hannibal had no fooner landed in Africa, than he fent 
makes pro- out parties to procure provifions for the army, and buy 
pojals of horfes to remount the cavalry- He entered into a league 
peace to .^^\^\^ ^y^^ regulus of the Areacidie, a Numidian tribe, living 
* near Adrumetum. Four thoufand of Syphax^s horfe, then 
in the fervice of Mafiniffa, came over in a body to him ; 
. but as he did not repofe any confidence in them, he put 
them all to the fword, and diftributed their horfcs amongft 
his troops. ' Vermina, one of Syphax's fons, and Mefetu- 
lus, another Numidian prince, likewife joined him with a 
very confiderable body of horfe. Moft of the fortreffcs in 
Mafiniffa's kingdom either furrendered to him upon the iirft 

k Polyb, lib. XV. Li v. ubi fupra, cap. ao. & feq. Appian in 
Hannib. ^Liv. lib. xxx. cap. a4> *5* Appian. in Libyc. 
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fammonSy or were taken by ftorm. Narce, a oily of confi- 
derable ftiengthy he made himfelf mailer of by ftratagem. 
Tychaeus, a Numidian regulus, and faithful ally of Syphax, 
-wrhofe territories were famous for an excellent breed of 
horfes, reinforced' him alfo much about the fame time with 
two thoufand of his bed cavalry. Hannibal advanced to 
Zama, a town about five days march from Carthage, where 
he encamped. He thence fent put fpies to obferve the 
pofture of the Romans : thefe being brought to Scipio, he 
was fo far from inflifting any puniihmcnt upon them, ac- 
cording to the rules of war» that he commanded them to be 
led about the Roman camp, in order to take an exadi furvcy 
of it, and then difmiffed them unhurt. Hannibal, admiring 
the noble confidence of his rival, fent a meiTenger to folicit 
an interview with him ; whicti by means of MafinifTa he 
obtained. The two generals, therefore, efcorted by equal 
detachments of borfe, met at Nadagara, where, by the affift- 
aiice of two interpreters, they held 7^ private conference. 
Hannibal flattered Scipio in the moft refined and artful 
manner, and expatiated upon all thofe topics which he 
thought could influence that general to grant his nation a 
peace upon tolerable terms : amongfl: other things, he de- 
clared that the Cs^rthaginians would willingly confine thenu* 
felves to Africa, fince fuch was the will of the gods, in 
order to procure a lading peace, whilft the Romans. ^ould 
be at liberty to extend their conqueds to the remoted na- 
tions* Scipio anfwered, th^t the Romans were not excited 
by ambition, or any finider views, to undertake either the 
former or prefent war againd the Carthaginians, but by 
juftice, and a proper regard for their allies. He alfo ob- 
ferved, that the Carthaginians had, before his arrival in 
Africa, not only made him the fame propofals, but likewiGs 
agreed to pay the Romans five thoufand talents of filver, 
rcftorc all the Roman prifoners without ranfom, and deli- 
ver up all their gallies. He added, that the late perfidious 
a£lions of the Carthaginians ought to be fo far from pro^.i 
curing them more favourable terms, that the Romans 
thought themfelves authorized to impofe more rigorous 
conditions upon them ; which, if he would fubmit to, a 
peace might enfue : if not, the decifion of the difpute mud 
be left entirely to the fword ". 

This conference^ betwixt two of the greatcd generals the 
world ever produced, ending without fuccefs, they both re- 
tired to their refpeftive camps» where they informed their 
troops, that not only the fate of Rome and Carthage, but 

^ Folyb. lib. xv. Liv. 1^. xxx. cap. S9«-3S. Appian in Libyc. 
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tbat of the whole world, was to be determined by then^ 
neJrfpO' "^^^ ^^J' Accordingly in the morning both commanders 
Jition of the dfcw up their armies in order of battle; and, after having 
Koman and animated their men to make their utmoft efforts, by urging 
CartAagt' ^11 the motives to bravery that could be offered, they ad- 
mtesan/ie ^^^^ed towards each other with great refolution in the 
kaftUof plains of Zama, Scipio pofled the haftati, divided into 
Zmma. fmall battalions, with prober fpaces between them, in front ; 
after them, the principes divided in the fame manner; and 
the rear was brought up by the triarii. The Italian horfe, 
under the condud of Laelius, be placed in the left wing ; 
and the Numidian cavalry, commanded by Mafinifla, in the 
right. By this difpofition, which differed in fome degree 
from that which the Romans ufually made, a proper precau- 
tion was taken againft the viplence of the enemy's elephants, 
which would otberwife have undoubtedly borne down the 

Erincipes. He ordered his light-armed troops, who were to 
egin the fight, to retire into the void fpaces between the 
battalions, if they found themfelves overcharged by the 
enemy, or puQied by their elephants, and that the mofl ex- 
peditious of them ihould continue their retreat to the rear 
of the army ; while thofe who were wounded, or flower in 
their motion, ihould fave themfelves in the interval between 
the haflati and principes, or that between the principes and 
triarii. HannibaK on the other fide, pofted eighty elephants 
in front. Behind him he placed his van-guard, confiding 
of Ligurian, Gallic, Balearic, and Mauritanian mercenaries. 
Then followed the main body, compofed t)f four thoufand 
Africans and native ^Carthaginians, fuflained by a body of 
four thoufand Macedonian veterans, furnilhed by king 
Philip ; and, at a furlong's diflance, were ftationed thofe 
brave troops, that had ferved under him in Italy, forming 
his rear, in which he repofed his greateft confidence. The 
Carthaginian cavalry were oppofed to Laelius; and the 
Numidian, under Tychaeus and Mefetulus, to Mafiniffa ''. 
n# hattU Some time before the a£iion the Numidian horfe on both 
jfZama. fides fkirmiflaed with inconfiderable lofs. After which pre- 
lude, purfuant to Hannibal's orders, the elephants advanc- . 
ed againfl the enemy ; but thofe diftributed in the left wing 
being frightened by the found of trumpets and other martial 
mufic, fell back upon the Numidian horfe, and put them in 
diforder. Mafiniffa immediately took advantage of thiscon- 
fiifion, and, without giving them time to recover themfelves, 
charged them with fuch fury, that he drove them out of the 
field. The elephants that attacked the Roman light-armed 

n lidem ibid, 
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{troops, being likewife repulfed, and many of f hem wound- 
ed, recoiled in like manner upon the Carthaginian horfe 
pofted in the right wing, and made fuch an impreflion upon 
them, that they received the fame rough treatment from 
Laelius that the Numidians had before fufFered from Mafi- 
nifla. In the mean time the infantry on both fides engaged 
with unparalleled bravery. Hannibal's mercenaries at firfi: 
repulfed the legionaries: but thefe laft being firmly fup- 
ported by the principes, ngt only recovered themfelves, but 
•jouted the mercenaries, and puflied them on the Carthagi- 
■nians^ a circumftance which occaGoned the defeat of both 
bodies, and in a great meafure determined viftory to de- 
clare for the Romans. The corps de referve, formed d 
Hannibal's veterans, that had ferved under him in Italy, 
behaved with inexpre^ffible intrepidity and refolution ; but 
Laelius and Mafinifla returning from the defeat of the ene- 
xny's horfe, bore down all before them, and obliged this 
phalanx, wliich before feemed impenetrable, to giv«e way. 
They were therefore defeated, and the ground wa« flr^wed 
with their dead bodies, moft of them being eith-er killed ia 
the battle or purfuit. Appian relates, that during the heat 
of the atiion Hannibal firft engaged Scipio, and afterward* 
Mafinifla, in fingle combat, wherein he had the advantage. 
According to the fame atithor the Carthaginians had twenty- 
five thoufand men flain,and eight thoufand taken prifoners. 
Livy and Polybius affirm, that twenty thoufand of Hanni- 
baFs men were killed, and as many taken prifoners; as ' 

likewife that a hundred and thirty fiandafds fell into the 
enemy's hands. Some fay the Romans lofl only two thou- 
fand men ; others, that two thoufand five hundred Romans, 
and a greater number of MafinifTa's foldiera, fell in this en- 
gagement. Be that as it may, Scipio obtained a complete 
victory, and made himfelf mafter of Hannibal's camp, where 
he found ten talents of gold, two thoufand five hundred of 
filver, and an immenfe quantity of other booty. All the 
remarkable particulars of this aftion, omitted here, our rea- 
ders will find in a former part of this work. 

Hannibal, having efcaped to Thon, was foon joined by Hannibal t 
fome Brutian and Spanifh fugitives, who had been too fwift excellent 
for their purfuers ; but not willing to trufl himfelf in their T'^"^ ^' 
hands, he fled privately to Adrumetum. The furprifing ' ^' ^^^^*' 
military genius of that moft renowned general never more 
eminently difplayed itfelf than at the battle of Zama, as we 
learn fr6m Polybius, who greatly celebrates his condufl on 
that occafion. Scipio himfelf likewife, according to Livy, 
pafTed a high encomium upon him, on account of his un- 
common capacity in taking advantages, the excellient ar- 
.Vot, XVI. F range ment 
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rangcment of his forces, and the manner in which he gave 
his orders during the engagement ; but being vaftly; inferior 
to the enemy in horfe, and the ftate of Carthage obliging 
him, at no fmall difadvantage, to hazard a battle with the. 
_ Romans, he met with the fate already mentioned**. 
Yr. of Fl. rpj^g fenate of Carthage,, hearing of Hannibal's arrival at 
Ante Chr. Adrumetum, difpatched meflengers to him, with orders to^ 
188. return to Carthage. He obeyed thefe orders, and advifed! 
■ his countrymen to conclude a peace with the Romans upoa 

A peace the terms they fhould think proper to prefcribe. To this 
^het'we ^^^"^^ they were the more ftrongly excited by the intelli* 
\he Romans RC"ce ihey received of the defeat of Vermina, the fon of 
and Car- Syphax, their ally. This blow was. very fevere, fifteea 
thaginians. thoufand of that princess men being left dead on the field 
of battle, twelve hundred made prifoners, and fifteen hun- 
dred Numidian horfes, together with feventy-two military^ 
enfigns, taken. After this difafter the Carthaginians fenttea 
of their principal citizens to implore Scipio's clemency, who^ 
told them, with a haughty air, that they might meet with 
him at Tunes. However, thirty Carthaginian fenators, fc- 
lefted out of the centumvirate, waiting upon Scipio, and 
imploring peace in the mod fubmiffive terms, that general 
diftated the following conditions : i. The Carthaginians> 
fliall be governed by their own laws> ai;id remain in poflef- 
fion of all their African dominions. 2. The Carthaginians^ 
ffiall deliver up to the Romans all their deferters, fugitive: 
flaves, prifoners of war, and all the Italians whom Hannibal* 
forced to follow him, within thirty days after the treaty^ 
is fi'gped*. 3. They fliall alfo furrendcr all their fliips of war^ 
except ten triremes, and all thefr tame elephants, and (hall 
train up no more of thofe animals for the fervice. 4. The 
fenate and people of Carthage (hall not engage in any war 
without the confent of the Romans.. 5,. They (hall fupply 
the Roman troops with corn,, and pay their auxiliaries,, tilt 
the return of the ambaffadbrs they (hall fend to Rome. 6.. 
They fhall pay the I^omans, in the fpace o£ fifty years, tea 
thoufand Euboic talentSjtat equal payments. 7. They (hall 
deliver to Scipio a hundred fuch hoftagesashelhallchufe^ 
the youngeft of whom (lialFnot be under fourteen, and the. 
oldcft not above thirty years of age. 8. Neither the peace, 
nor truce fliall take place till the Carthaginians have reftored. 
the fliips and effe£t's taken from the Romans during the laft 
trupe. 9. The Roman armies (hall leave Africa within fifty 
days after the concluGbn of the treaty. lo. The Carthagi- 

o Polyb. Liv. Appian* Flor. Aur. Vift. Corn. Nep. ubi fupra; 
Zonar. ubi fup. cap. 14. £uti*op« lib. ui« cap< %i' Clut, in Hannib. 
Cxof. lib.iv.cap. 19, . 
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hian's fliall reftore to Mafiniffa all they have ufurped from 
him and his anceftors, and even enter into an alliance witK 
him. II. They (hall never for the future mdke any levies 
in Gaul or Liguria. 12. Thfcy (hall affift the Romans both 
by fea and land, whenever they arc called upon. Thefe 
terms, which Scipio thought proper to grant the Cartha- 
ginians in cafe the fenate and people of Rome would 
ratify them, appeared fo intolerable to the jiopulace of 
Carthage, that they threatened to plunder and burn the 
houfes of the nobility; but Hannibal, having aflcmbled a 
body of fix thoufand foot and five hundred hotfe at Mar- 
thama, prevented an infurreftion, and, by his influence, 
completed the accommodation. However, Gifco, an enemy* 
to the Barcinian faction, made a fpeech to the fenators in 
order to difluade them from accepting fuch a ftiameful 
peace. Hannibal, being highly incenfed at his prefump- 
tion, dragged him from his feat ; and in order to vindicate^ 
or at leaft palliate fuch violence, fpoke to this efFefl: : " As 
I left your city at nine years of age, and did not return "till 
after thirty-fix years abfence, I had full time to learn the 
military art, and flatter myfelf that I have made fome im- 
provement in it 5 but with regard to your conftitution it i^ 
no wonder that I am a ftranger to it, and therefore I mull 
defire you to inftruft me in every branch of it.*' He theri 
infilled upon the neceffity of concluding a peice; adding, 
that they ought to return the gods thanks for having dif- 
pofed the Romans to grant them fuch favourable condi- 
tions. He likewife reprefented to the fenators the import- 
ance of uniting their fuffrages ; intimating, that it might be 
'of fatal confcquence to the ftate, if, by their divifions, they 
fhould throw more weight into the popular fcale, which al- 
ready preponderated too much. The whole aflembly, there- 
fore, in order to prevent the people from taking fuch an afiair 
under their cognizance, came over to his opinion, and the 
terms propofed by Scipio were accepted. Ample fatisfac- 
tion having been made the Romans for the outrages of- 
fered their minifters, and th6 infra£lion of the late truce, 
,the Carthaginians difpatched an embafly, at the head of 
vrhich was Afdrubal, furnamed Hoedus, or the kidy to Rome. 
As he was an irreconcileable enemy to Hannibal and his 
family, he endeavoured to excufe the people of Carthage,' 
by imputing the late rupture to the' ambition of the Barci- 
nian fa£lion, and extolled his own condudl^ as well as that 
of Hanno, towards Rome. He likewife expatiated iipon 
the generofity, magnanimity, wifdom, and humanity of the 
Romans ; whilft his companions endeavoured to move the 
fenate to compaffion, by exhibiting the calamitous ftate oi 
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Carthage in the moft lively coloiJirs. By thefe metbocfe of 
per fuafion they not only prevailed upon the confcript fathers 
to grant their requeft, but likewife to fend two hundred oi. 
their prifoners, then at Rome, to Scipio, with orders that 
they fliould be reflored, without any pecuniary confidera- 
tion, asfoon as he (hould receive from the Carthaginians the 
ratification of the treaty. The late truce forthree months^ 
which theCarthagiiilaiis^obtaiBcd of Scipio upon the returii 
of their ambaflador^,, was changed into a perpetual peace, 
upon the terms that general bad prefcribed. They then, in 
purfuance of the treaty, delivered up to Scipio above five 
• hundred (hips, all which he burnt in fight of Carthage, to 

the inexpreffible mortification of the inhabitants of that un- 
fortunate city. They likewife furrendered into the hands of 
the Romans all their elephants, flaves, deferters, and pri- 
foners of war. The number of thefe laft amounted to above 
four thoufand men. Scipio treated both the Latin and Ro- 
man deferters with extreme feverity, ordering the heads of 
the former to be ilruck off, and the latter to be crucified. 
The public funds at Carthage being exhaufted by fo long 
and expenfive a war, the fenate found k almoR imprafti- 
cable to raife a fum fufficient for the firft payrnent of the tri- 
bute impofed by the treaty. This difficulty threw them 
into a. melancholy filence, and many could not even refrain 
from tears. Idvy relates, that Hannibal, laughing on this 
occafion, was reproved by Afdrubal Hccdus for infulting 
his country in the time of its afflicflion, which, he infinuated, 
was owing to his condu£l, Hannibal, in reply^ apologized 
for his behaviour to that auguft aflembly. Thus ended the 
fecond Punic war, which raged eighteen years without in - 
termiflion. 
TfieRo' * After the conclufion of the laft treaty, Hamilcar, a Car- 
mansjorce thaginian captain, left in thofe parts either by Afdrubal or. 
tha^Lin'ns ^^%py excited the Infubres, Coenomani, and the Boii, to- 
tomaki a ' gather with the Sallyi, Ilvates, -and other cantons of Ligu- 
di/honour^ ria, to make an irruption into the territories: of the allies of 
ablepea^ Rome. Of thefe hoftilities the fenate imrnediately inform- 
TJi/r^^^' ed the ftate of Carthage, threatening, at the fame time to 
jtnUja. renew the war, if that infringer of the late treaty was not. 
given tip. What anfvver the Carthaginians returned to this 
liienace, we no where find ; but the death of Hamilcar, 
who was foon after killed in a battle he fought with Fulvius 
Pirpureo the praetor, put an end to all farther difpute be- 
tviixt the Carthaginians and the Romans on this Head. The. 
peace betwixt Carthage and Rome was fcarce figried, when 
Mafinifia, at the inftigation of the Romans, unjuftly re- 
cuccd part of the Carthaginian dominions in Africa, under 
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pretence that thofe territories formerly belonged to his fa- 
mily. The Carthaginians, through the mediation of the 
Romans, to which, by an article of the late treaty, they were 
obliged to ,have recourfe, found themfelves under a necef- 
iity of ceding thofe countries to that ambitious prince, and 
entering into an alliance with him. The good underftand- 
ing afterwards betwixt thefe two powers continued many 
years; but at laft MafihifTa violated the treaties fubfifting 
betwixt him and the Carthaginians, and greatly contributed 
io the fubverfion of the African republic p. ■ 

In the following year the Carthaginians fent fifty Eubolc The Car* 
talents of (ilver to Rome, in purfuance of the late treaty : ^hagmtans 
but the filver not being good, the quaeffors refufed it ; and, ^"f ^^ 
upon examination, it being found wanting one fourth part, /^^^^ ^^ 
ine Carthaginian minifters were obliged to borrow a fum of Rome, in 
money at Rome to make up the deficiency. At their re- purfuance 
■queft, half their hoftagesi were releafed, arid hopes given ^f^f^^^f*^* 
them that the others ihould foori be returned, provided they ^'''^^' 
inviolably adhered to their late engagements. In the mean 
time, the remaining hoftages defiring to be removed froni 
Norba, which they reprefented as a place very inconvenient 
to refide in^ the fenate immediately fent them to Signia and 
Ferentinum. From hence they were removed! to Setia, where 
their domeftics occafioned a commotion, which had like to 
have proved of ill cpnfequence to the Romans ; but how 
this accident afFefted the ftate of Carthage, we are not in- 
formed. According to Appian, the trade of the Cartha- 
ginians began, even at this time, to flourifli, notwithftahd- 
ing their ihipping had fo lately been deftroyed. A remark- 
able proof of the furprifing genius of that people for com- 
merce, even iii their moftdeprcfledand miferable condition^ \ ^ 

Not long after the tranfadions juft hinted at, Livy writes, Hanniba! 
that Hamilcar; a Carthaginian general, commanded an army reforms 
of Gauls that was defeated by Cethegus ; and that this ge- fomeabufes 
neral.himfelf was taken prifoner in the aftion : but whe- ^^^^^^ 
fher any, or how many, Carthaginian troops affifted the afier^ ^" 
Gauls on this occafion, or what influence that event liad ward'/ //>/ 
Upon the Carthaginian>ffairs, hiftory is filent. In the mean fo Antio- 
time Hannibal kept up his credit at Carthage. Although ^^"^» ^'^ 
be had failed in the execution of his grand and favourite ^-^ ^^^* 
Ifcheme, the republic ga^e him'the command of an army de- 
ftined to aft againft fome neighbouring African powers ; 
dnd from' Cornelius Nepos it feems probable, that he made 

_^ p Liv. lib. xxxi. cap. io» ii, 32. &'lib, xl. cap. 34. Zonar. lib. 
\tl. cap. 15. Appian. in Libyc. <i Liv. Iib» xxxii. cap. 2, a6« 

Zoiiar. lib! Tup. cap. i^. Appian. ubi fup. 
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feme campaigns after the conclufion of the fecond Punic 
war. Thefe efforts gave fuch umbrage to the Romans, that, 
notwithftanding the Carthaginians made them a prefent of 
a golden crown, and thanked them in a moft humble man* 
ner for the peace they b^d granted, they refufed to releafe 
the Carthaginian prifoners ftill detained in Italy. The fe- 
nate, indeed, at the requeft of the ambaffadors, who came 
with the compliment to Rome, allowed, the Carthaginian 
hoflages to refide in what city of Italy they chofe for their 
habitation ; and affured the ambaffadors, that this indance 
of their republicVfriendfliip was very acceptable to that af- 
fembly : but> with regard to the prifoners, the confcript fa- 
thers declared, that they would not difmifs them, as long as 
Hannibal, their moft avowed and inveterate enemy, was at 
the head of an aimy in Africa. Upon this remonftrance, ' 
the Carthaginians recalled Hannibal, and conferred up<)n 
him the office of praetor ; which feems to have been an em- 
ployment of great confideration and authority. In this poft 
Hannibal gained univerfal applaufe. He regulated the fi- 
pances in fuch 2, planner, that, notwithftanding the deplor- 
able ftate to which Carthage was reduced, confiderable fums 
were laid up yearly for the public fervice, after the payment 
of the tax to the Romans, impofed by the laft treaty. As 
fuch a laudable condu£t muft» have been founded upon a re- 
formation of many abufes, it undoubtedly drew upon him 
the hatred of many ; but neither this, nor the animofity of 
the old Hannonian faftion, which was far from being ex- 
tinguiihed, prevented him from purfuing measures neceffary 
jFpr the fervice of the republic with Zealand refolution. He 
^as not fatisfied with putting the management of the fi- 
nances upon a proper footing: he was equally impatient 
^o ret^ify the irregularities which had crept into the admi- 
niftration of juftice. As the judges exercifed the moft cruel 
rapine with irnpunity, difpofing, in an arbitrary manner, of 
the lives, properties, and reputatioiis of the citiiens, with- 
out the leaft control, fince they held their offices for life, 
and mutually fvipported one another, Hannibal refolved to 
redrefs fo glaring an evil. He therefore, by his integrity, 
courage, and popularity, effefted the paffing of a law, 
whereby it was enabled, that the judges Ihould be choferi 
apntially; with a claufe, that none fhould continue in office 
beyond their year. This ftep greatly irritated the nobles and 
grandees^ but extremely pleafcd the populace, of Carthage. 
riis reputa^ipri and authority amongft the latter were railed 
to a higher pitch by the method he devifed to coimplete the 
regulation of the finances. The public revenues had been 
embezzled by thofe whp had the management pf them. 
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and fome of the leading men in the city ; fo that the fcnatc 
and fufFetes were obliged to think of levying the annual tri- 
bute due to the Romans upon the people ♦ which fcheme 
Hannibal prevented frqn^ being put in execution, by detedl- 
ing the frauds of the officers concerned in every branch of 
the public revenues, a^ well as th€ colluGons of thofe pof- 
feflfed of other lucrative pofts. It is no wonder, therefore, 
that perfons of this complexion ihould exert their utmoft 
malice to ruina^an, however laudably difpofed to the pub- 
lic, who, they had the aflurance to pretend, deprived them 
of their lawful property ; for in that light they confidered 
their long-continued peculation. In order to gratify their 
refentment, they excited the Romans to purfu^ Hannibal 
to deftruftion. Accordingly C, Servilius, M. Claudius 
Marcellus, and Q^Terentius Culleo were fent to Carthage, 
on pretence of accommodating all differences betwixt the 
Carthaginians and Mafiniffa', but, in reality, to ruin Han- 
nibal, who, they aflerted, carried on a fecret intelligence 
with king Antiochus, in order to concert with him the pro- 
per meafures for profecuting the war againft the Romans, 
Hannibal, upon their arrival, notwithftanding their fpecious 
pretexts^ knew the fubjedt of their cofnmiffion, and thought 
it prudent to fubmit to the neceffity of the times. Having, 
therefore, made the proper difpofitions for his departure, in 
order to deceive his counlrymea, in the dufe of the even- 
ing, he went out of the <:ity ia a foreign drefs, attended 
only by two companions, ignorant of his defign. That he 
might travel with the greater expedition, he had before or- 
dered relays at proper places, by the affiftance of which, 
paOing the Vocanian diftrift, he arrived at a caflle, or pa- 
lace, of his own, betwejen Acholla and Thapfus* From 
thence he was wafted over in a veffel, that waited for him, 
to the ifland Cercina. There be had recourfc to a ftrafa- 
gem, to conceal his rejtreat from Carthage, which had the 
defired effeft. The populace of Carthage, the morning af- 
ter his departure, were in a great ferment upon his aban- 
doning the city. Son^e tho^^ght he was fled, others, that 
he had been afla/Tinated by the Roman faftion. However, 
at laft time difcovered the truth, the fenate- receiving cer- 
tain intcjligenoe, that he was feen in the ifland Cercina. 
The Roman ambafladors infifted upon the fenate's making 
a public declaration againft the projeft he was gone upon* 
In order to impofe upon the matters of (hips at that time in 
the ifland Cercina, he publiflied, that the republic of Car- 
thage had fent him on an embaflTy to Tyre. Livy tells us, 
that he was not fo much affected with the profpeft of his 
pwn unhappy fate, as with that of the calamities which 
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tlireatened his country. From Cercina he (leered his cdurfc' 
for Tyre, where, upon his arrival, he was treated with all 
the marks of diftinfti6n due to his exalted merit. After 
ftaying fome days in that city, he proceeded to Antioch, 
and had a conference with Antiochus's fon at Daphne, where 
he was celebrating fome folemn diverfions. From thence 
he polled to Ephefus, where he met with a mod kind re- 
ception from that prince himfelf, whom he engaged to en* 
t^r upon a war with Rome, after he had been for fome time 
in a fluftuating ftate on that head. Tully informs us, 
that, during his refidence at this court, a philofopher, named 
Phormio,,eileemed the beft orjitor in Afia, expatiated in an 
harangue on the duties of a general, and the rules of the 
military art, before him ; which charming the audience, 
Hannibal was aikcd his opinion of it. The Carthaginian 
frankly replied, that in his time he had feen many 'old 
dotards, but none that came up to Phormio. Stobaeus in- 
forms us, that this Phormio was a Stoic philofopher ; and 
that when he undertook to prove that a wife man only was 
fit to be a general, Hannibal laughed, being convinced that 
{kill in martial affairs was to be* acquired^ not by theory, 
but praftice. The Carthaginians, being appriehenfive that, 
by Hannibal's intrigues^ they might be embroiled with the 
iRomans, informed them, that he was withdrawn to the 
court of Antiochus*. 
Harrkibai HannibaFs conftant opinion was, that Italy {hould be ^ 
endeavours made the feat of war. To enforce this maxim, he obferved 
to embroil, ^q Antiochus, that Italy would'fupply a foreign invader both 
with a fufficient quantity of provifionsi and a proper number 
of recruits ;.and that if the Romans* were permitted to tranf- 
port their Italian forces into any foreign coiiritry-, no prince 
or ftate in the world could make head againft them- He offer- 
ed to fail to Carthage, and did not doubt but he ftiould per- 
fuade his countrymen to take up arms againft the common> 
enemy, provided the king would truft him with the com- 
mand of a fleet of a hundred (hips-, and a body; of eleven* 
thoufand land-forces. With thefe troops, he propofed 
making a defcent in fome part of Italy; whilft the king; 
{hoiild aflemble a numerous army> and put himfelf in a 
condition to advance to his relief, whenever it fliould be 
found convenient. Had this^ falutary advicef been followed, . 
Antiochus would, not' have been obliged foon after to fub- 
xftit to fuch conditions of peace as the Romans thought fit 
to intpofc.. That' prince at firft' approved very much of 
Hannibal's propafal 5 a circumftance which induced that 
general to difpatch Arifto, a Tyrian, to Carthage, in order 
tipi.engage the fcnate more.ftrongly.in bis intereft*. To fe-' 
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^<Sure the fidelity of this perfon, Hannibarmade him fom(? 
Valuable prefents, after he had furniihed him with proper 
inftruftions, and promifed him great rewards in Aiitiochus'« 
name, in cafe he happily executed his commiffion. Arifto ' 
was no fooner arrived at Carthage, than the people began 
to fufpeft the errand he came upon. As he affociated only 
with the members of the Barcinian faftioh, the fufpicions, 
that had beep entertained, were turned into a violent pre^ 
fumption of* bis guiJt : he was feized, and called upoi> 
to clear himfelf, but he did not acquit hirtifelf tp tho 
fatisfaftion of the predominant party. Great debates arofe i 

in the fenate coricerning him. Some members were for 
treating him as a fpy i but others thought this might be a 
dangerous precedent, as no evidence- could be produced 
againft him. Befidesr, they obferved, that as fuch an a£liort 
could be confidered in no other light than as a violation oi 
the laws of hofpitalfty, the Tyriahs would not fail making- 
reprifals upon the fubjefts of Carthage refiding in their do- 
minions. However, the determination of this affair wa^ 
deferred till nextday; a delay which gave the criafty Tyrian 
an opportunity of efcaping privatdy in the night. Before 
his departure, he left in the public hall, where juftice was 
adminiflcred, a writing that fiilly declared the reafon of his 
coming to Carthage. The fenate, to fhew how religioufly 
they intended to obferve the laft treaty, immediately fent 
advice of this tranfaftion to the Romans'. 

In confequence of this intelligence, the Romans nomi- Hannibal 
nated P. Sulpicrus and P. Villius their ambafladors to Antio- confers 
chus, ordering them to take Pergamus in their way, that ^ ^f" 
they might confer with Eumenes, a violent enemy of An- s^pig*^ 
tiochus, who refided in that city. Sulpicjus was detained 
at Pergamus by indifpofition ; but Villius, in purfuance of 
his orders, repaired to Ephefus, were he found HannibaL , 
He had many conferences with him, paid him fev^al vifits, 
and fpecibufly afFe6ted to fhew him a particular efteem on . * 
all occafions ; but his chief aim, by all this infidious beha- 
viour, was to render him fufpefted, and lefTen his credit 
with the king ; .in which endeavours he fucceeded too well, 
as afterwards man ifeflly appeared. Livy tells us, that the 
only erid of Villi us's converfation with Hannibal was to* 
found that general, and to remove any fears or apprehen- 
fions he might be under from the Romans. Claudius, on* 
the authority of the Greek annalift Acilius, affirmed, that 
Scipio was joined with Sulpicius and Villius in this em- 
Uafly, and even#tranfmitted to poflerity fome of the parti- 
culars' that- pafTed in converfation betwixt the Roman mini- 

r'lriv. lib^xxxiy. cap:. 591 60. 
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ftcrs and Hannibal. According to thefe authors, Scipio 
defired Hannibal to declare, who, in his opinion, was the 
mod celebrated' general in hiftory. The Carthaginian 
replied, Alexander king of Macedon, becaufe, with an 
inconfiderable body of troops, he had defeated mod nu- 
merous armies, and extended his conquefts into countries 
fo widely diftant, that it feemed impoffible for any man 
even to traverfe them. Being then alked, who was the 
next to feim, he anfwered Pyrrhus, who firft underitood 
the art of encamping to advantage : " Nor did ever any 
commander,** continued he, " make a more judicious 
choice of polls, or better underftood how to draw up lis 
forces, or was more happy in conciliating the afFeftions and 
favour of mankind/' Scipio then demanding whom he 
looked upon as the third captain, he made no fcruple of 
mentioning himfelf. Here Scipio not being able to refrain 
from laughing, " But what would you have faid," added 
he, ** had you vanquiftied me ?'* ** I would," replied Han- 
nibal, " have ranked myfelf above Alexander, Pyrrhus, and 
all the generals the world ever produced ■.*' 

Antiochus, having entertained a fufpicion of Hannibal, 
fince his late conferences with Villius, would not, for feme 
time, admit him into his councils. This flight, at firft, 
Hannibal difregarded : but afterwards, judging it expedient 
to inquire into the caufe of fuch a fuddcn change in the 
king's condufk, that he might have an opportunity of clear- 
ing himfelf, he intreated that prince to difcover thcreafon 
of his late coldnefs ; which having learned, he addreffed 
himfelf to Antioc.hus in the following terms : " My father 
Hamilcar, Antiochus, obliged me, in my tender infancy, 
at the altar, to take an oath always to bear an implacable 
averfion to the Romans. Animated by this hatred, I have 
waged war with them fix-and-thirty years \ prompted by 
this animofity, I have abandoned my native country in times 
of peace, and taken fanduary in your dominions 5 fired by 
it, fliould you fiuftrate my expeftations, I will fly to every 
part of the globe, and endeavour to roufe up all nations 
againft ^he Romans. If any of your favourites therefore 
would raife their credit with you by calumniating me, let 
them feek other methods of advancing themfelves. I hate 
mortally the Romans, and am equally hated by them; I 
appeal to the manes of my father Hamilcar, and all tbe 
deities, who were witnefles of my oath. So long therefore 
as you are difpofed to come to a rupture with the Remaps, 

» Liy. lib. XXXV. cap, 14. & fcq. Polyb, lib. iii. p. 166, 167, Plut, 
}n Flamin, & in Py.rr, * 
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you may rank Hannibal amongft your beft friends : but, If 
any confiderations fliould incline you to peace, I defire to 
be entirely excluded from your councils." This fpeech, ut- 
tered with fuch force and energy, and expreffive of fo much 
fincerity, removed all the prejudices the king had imbibed; 
fo that Hannibal was not only reftored to favour, but prepa- 
rations were made to execute the fcheme he had formed ^ 

Though the king had refolved to give Hannibal the com- Anthckas 
mand of part of his fleet, yet, by the intrigues of his mini- de/erts 
Iters, the equipment of it was not only at fir ft retarded, "^*™^ 
but even the expediency of putting the Carthaginian in that 
pod debated in council. In fhort, the malicious fuggeftions 
of Thoas the iEtolian, the efFeft of pure envy, made fuph 
an impreffion upon Antiochus, that he dropt the defign, an 
immediate execution of which only could, at that jun£l:ure§ 
have effeftually embarraffed the Romans. Some time after, 
the Carthaginians offered to fupply the Romans with a mil- 
lion of bufhels of wheat, and five hundred thoufand bufhels 
of barley, as a free gift: they alfo propofed to equip a 
fleet at their own expence for their fervice ; and to. remit to 
Rome at once the remainder of the fum impofed upon them 
by the late treaty. The Romans gave their ambafl'adors a 
kind reception, and told them, that they fliould only re- 
quire from their principals the ftiips .which their late en- 
gagements ol^iged them to furnifh ; that they would pay 
ready money for whatever fupplies of corn they fliould fend; 
and that the fum, due from Carthage, fliould be paid in 
the manner ftipulated by the laft treaty. From this inci- 
dent, we may form fomc fort of an idea of the incredible 
induftry of the Carthaginians, as well as of their furprifing 
genius for trader 

Some time after, Antiochus found his affairs in fuch a Hannihafs 
perplexed fituation, that he was at a lofs what meafures to advice t9 
purfue. In this emergency, his minifters were obliged to ^'^' 
have recourfe to Hannibal. That renowned general, for- 
getting the ill ufage he had received, appeared as much 
difpofed to aflift the diftrefled prince with his advice, as he 
would have been capable, had his plan of operations taken 
place. He drew up a fcheme, that would probably have . 
extricated' him out of all difliculties, had it been imme- 
diately put in execution : but though the fpeech Hannibal 
made on this occafion was received by the Syrian miniftry 
with great applaufe, yet they ftill continued deaf to all his 
61utary admonitions "• 

t Liv. lib. XXXV. cap. 19. Polyb, iib. xv. & lib. iii. Sex. Jul. 
ffoiitin. Strat. lib. i. cap. 8. ex. 7. »Liv. ubi fup, cap. ?• 
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Hanniiai After Antiochus was forced to abandon Europe, by tH 
defeated in viftorious arms of the Romans, he retired to Epheful 
afeaen- Here he, for fome time, refidcd, without any apprehen 
gag mm. g^^g ^£ danger, his flatterers perfuading him, that the enCi 
my never durft purfiie him into Afia. Hannibal, beini* 
now in great eftecm at that prince's court, thought it jul 
to undeceive him in a point of fuch importance. In confe 
quence of Tii^hich, Antiochus made the neceffary difpoi 
tions for his defence 5 but all his efforts proved unfucccfs 
ful. Even his fleet, under the conduQ: of the great Hanni 
bal himfelf, was defeated by that of the Rhodians, com* 
manded by Eudamus, off Sida, on the coalt of Pamphylia| 
and miferably fliattered. However, the Rhodians fufl^ercd 
extremely in the adlibn. The ill fuccefs of this engagement 
• was entirely owing to the cowa!rdice of Apollonius, one of 
Antiochus's admirals, who fled, with the fquadron he 
commanded, almoft in the beginning of the fight. Not* 
withllanding which unfavourable incident, Hannibal made 
an excellent retreat, the enemy being fcarce in a condition 
to purfue him. However, the Rhodians detaching Chari- 
clitus with twenty beaked (hips to Patara, and Megifte, t 
fmall ifland, with a commodious port, in the fea of Lycia, 
prevented the junftion of Hannibal's gallies ^Vith the other 
divifions of the Syrian fquadron. Iti Qiort, after a feries of 
misfortunes, Antiochus found himfelf obliged to fend Sku- 
fis, the governor of Lydia, and his fon Antipater, to the 
Roman camp, in order to procure a peace upon any terms. 
The article chiefly infifted upon was, that Hannibal (hould 
be delivered up to the Romans v ^ith which Antiochus was 
iiannihal forced to comply. Hannibal, forefeeing what would hap- 
is obliged pen, had retired to the ifland of Crete. It appears from 
Crete -^ Scipio Nafica's fpeech in Livy, that Hannibal was a general 
in the Syrian army at the battle of Magnefia ; from whence, 
as well as from other circumftances, we have reafon to be- 
lieve, that he was prefent in all the principal aftibhs that 
happened between the Romans and AiltiochuisV 

Hannibal, upon his arrival in Crete, took fanftuary 
amongft the Gortynii ; but having brought great treafure 
with him, and confidering the avarice of the Cretans, he 
judged it would be proper to have recourfe to ftratagem, in 
order to fecure himfelf j efpecially as he had reafon to ap- 
prehend, that the Cretans were informed of the riches he 
brought with him. He therefore filled feveral Veitels with 
molten lead, jufl covering them over with gold and filver; 
which he depofited in the temple of Diana, in the prefence 
of the Gortynii, with whom he faid he trufted all his trea- 
fure. Juftin affirms, that he left this depofit as a* fecurity 
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fpr his good behaviour, and lived for fome time very quietly 
in thofe parts. Hovirever, he concealed his riches in hol- 
low ftatues of brafs, which, according to fome, he always 
carried along with him, or, as others affert, es^pofed to view 
in a place of public refort as things of little value. At j r ? 
jaft he retired to th€ court of Prufias, king of Bithynia, with '^^a^dsf^^ 
whom he found means to unite feveral neighbouring princes Pru/jas^ 
and ftates, and fo formed a powerful confederacy againft *'»^ of 
Eumenus, king of Pergamus, a profefled friend to the Ro- ^»^4;'««>?» 
mans. A rupture foon commenced, which was followed 
by a great effufion of blood on both fides. During this war, 
Hannibal is faid to have given Eumenes feveral defeats, and 
reduced him to great difficulties, more by force of geniuSj> 
and dint of conduft, than fuperiority of ftrcngth ^. 
. The Romans, receiving intelligence of the im^oxtzntkr" Andpoi/on^ 
Tices Hannibal bad done Prufias, and of the influence he himfelf^in 
had at that princess court, fent T. Quintius Flaminius thi- o^^'*;jf> 
ther u their ambaffador. Flaminius, at his firft audience, ^nz\„{^tU 
complained of the proteftion JPrufias gave Hannibal, repre- hands of 
fcnting that general as the moft inveterate apid implacable the Ro^' 
enemy the Romans ever had ; as one who had ruined both^^'^'^r 
his own country and Antiochqs, by drawing them into a 
dcftruftive war with Rome. Prufias> in order to ingratiate 
himfelf with the Romans^ immediately fent a party of fol- 
diers to furround Hannibars houfe, that he might find it 
iDipoffible to make his efcape. The Carthaginian, having, 
before difcoyered that no confidence was to be repofed in 
Prufias, had contrived feven fecret paffages from his houfe^ 
to evade the machinations of his enemies : but guards be- 
ing polled on tHefe, h^ could not fly, though, according to. 
Livy, he attempted it. Perceiving therefocc no poflibility 
of efcaping, he had recourfe to poifon, which he had long, 
rcferved for this melancholy occafion. This taking in his 
hand, " Let us (faid he), deliver the Romans from the 
difquietude with which they have long been tortured, fince 
they have not patience to wait for an old man's death. Fla- 
niinius will not acquire any reputation or glory by a vic- 
tory gained over a betrajed and defencelefs perfbn. This; 
"ngle day will be a lading teftimony of the degeneracy of 
the Romans. Their anceftors gave Pyrrhus intelligence of 
a dcfign to poifon him, that he might guard againft the im- 
pending danger, even when he was at the head of a power^ 
m army in Italy ; but they have deputed a perfon of con^ 

^^Corn. Nep. in Hannib. cap. 9, 10. Juftin. lib. xxxii. cap. 4. 
|-jv. lib. xxxix. cap. 51, Gccrg. Synccl. in Chron. p, 285. Valcr. 
"fax. lib, iii. cap. 7. ' - ■ 
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fular dignity to excite PruGas impioufly to murder one^ 
who has taken refuge in his dominions, in violation of the 
laws of hofpitality." Then he denounced dreadful impre-^ 
cations againft Prufias, and his kingdom, and invoked the 
gods prefiding over the facred rites of hofpitality ; after 
which, drinking off the poifon he had prepared, he expired, 
at feventy years of age. Cornelius Nepos intimates, that 
Hannibal deftroyed himfelf by a fubtle poifon, which he 
carried about with him in a ring for that purpofe. Plutarch 
relates, that, according to fome writers, he ordered a fer- 
vant to ftrapgle him with a cloak wrapped about his neck; 
and others maintain, that in imitation of Midas and The- 
miftocles, he drank bull's blood *. Thus died Hannibal, 
one of the greateft generals and politicians that any age ever 
produced. 

It has been already obferved, that by one of the articles 
of the late treaty, the Carthaginians were to reftore to Ma- 
finiiTa all the territories and cities he poffeffed before the bc- 
iha^inuins ginning of the war. To thefe Scipio annexed part of Sy- 
ik^ " phax's dominions, in order to reward Mafiniffa's zeal and 
"^ *' affedtion for the Romans on all occafions, fince the com- 
mencement of his alliance with them. After Hannibal's 
flight to Antiochus, and Arifto's efcape, the Romans be- 
gan to regard theCarthaginians with a fufpicious eye, though, 
to prevent all diftruft^the latter of thefe ftates had ordered 
two fhips to purfue Hannibal, confifcated his effefts, rafed 
his houfe, and, by a public decree, declared him an exile. 
It was agreed likewife to notify to the Romans Arifto's 
commiffion, as well as efcape, in order to (hew their difap- 
probation of Hannibal's defign, by the deputies they dif-' 
patched to Rome, to complain of Mafiniffa's unjuft preten- 
fions. This prince, knowing that Carthage was miferably 
rent by faftions, and upon but very indifferent terms with 
the Romans, feized upon part of a maritime territory which 
was extremely rich and fruitful, fituated near the Leffer 
Syrtis, called Emporia. Both fides fent fimbafladors to 
Rome on this occafion, to fupport the titles of their refpec- 
tive mafters to the diftrift in difpute. The confcript fathers 
thought proper to authorize Scipio Africanus, C. Cornelius 
Cethegus, and M, Minutius Rufus, to examine into the 
controverfy upon the fpot. However, they returned with- 
out coming to any refolution, leaving the bufinefs in the 
fame uncertain ftate in which they found it. Whether the 
commiflioners acled in this manner by order of the fenate, 
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2$ not fo certain, as that .the intereil of the Romans reo* 
dered a perfedl harmony betwixt the contending parties thea 
improper ; for otherwife Scipio, who had deferved fo well 
of both of them> could by his own authority have deter* 
mined the difpute y. 

Mafimfla, not (atisfied with the polleflion of the diflrifl *rke Rv- 
he had fo unjuftly ufurpcd^ over-ran a province which his ^^"^ ^' 
father Gala had taken from the Carthaginians^ and Syphax J^^SftJ^ 
from him^ but now it had returned to its former mafters, e^meibe^ 
through the charms and endearments of Sophonifba^ The twem 
Carthaginian deputies pleaded the caufe of their principals^ thtm.^ 
and MafiniiTa difplayed his pretenfions before the Roman 
commiflioners with great warmth. .The Carthaginians re^ 
claimed this territory, as having originally belonged to theiir 
anceftors, and afterwards been reftored by Syphax. On 
the othtr hand, Mafiniffa infifted, that it was formerly part 
of his father's kingdom ; that in confequence of this title 
he had taken poffeffion of it ; and that his pretenfions were 
fo indubitable, that h« only feared left the modefty of the 
Romans, which might render them fearful of indulging a. ' 

friend and ally in his juft claims upon their common enemy^ 
ihould prove prejudicial to his interefts. The commiilionerSi, 
in conformity ta the difpofition of their republic, referred 
this difpute, which happened. ten years after the former, ta 
the decifion of the fenate, and confequently left it undeter- , 
mined. However, in theconfulate of L. -iSmilius Paulus^ 
and Cn. Baebius Tamphilud, the Romans efFeded an accom- 
modation betwixt MafiniiTa and the Carthaginians,, confirm* 
ing the former in the poffeflion of his. unjuft acquiGtions, . 
and reftoring to the latter the hoftages they had till that time 
detained ^ 

Mafiniffa, grafping at farther cbnquefts, endeavoured ^^fimjit 
foon after to embroil the Carthaginians with the Romans : J*^^^^*/' 
for this purpofe he concerted meafures with the Roman am- ihtCartkoB* 
baiTadors in Africa, to prejudice the confcript fathers againfl: ginians 
them. The l^ter did not fcruple to affirm, that to their- '"""'^ '^ 
certain knowlege Perfeus, king of Macedon, with whom '^^«*«*' 
the Romans then were upon the verge of a war^ had pri- 
vately fent ambaffadors to Carthage, to negociate an alliance 
with that ftate ; and that the fenate was affembled by night 
in the temple of -Zblfculapius, to confer with them ; whilft 
the former, in as poficive a manner aflerted, that* the Car- 
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thaginians had difpatched minlftcrs to Perfeus, to conclude 
a treaty with that monarch *. 
Yr. of FK Not long after this difputc, MaCnifla made an irruption 
«i86. into the province of Tyfca, where he foop poffefled him- 
Ante Chr. f^jf ^f ^\yQ^^ fcventy towns and caftles, Thefe hoftilitie? 
' *' _ obliged the Carthaginians to apply, with great importunity, 
Andmaka ^^ ^^ Roman fenate for redrefs, their hands being fo tied 
an,frrup' up by an article of the laft treaty, that they could not re- 
tionintothi pel force by force in cafe of invafion, without the confent 
ty^^^f^ of the Romans. The Carthaginian minifters at Rome re- 
PJ JJ^^ prefented the mlferable condition of their republic in the 
mod moving terms. They declared, that Mafiniffa was 
entirely deftitute of honour j that without the interpofition 
of that auguft affembly, to whom they then addreffed them- 
felves, no limits could be prefcribed to his cruelty, info- 
Jence, avarice, and ambition. They therefore implored the 
. ' confcript fathers, either to determine the point in debate 

betwixt their principals and Mafiniffa, or to fuffer the former 
to diflodge the latter from his conquefts by force of arms ; 
or laftly, if they were refoived to fupport the Numidian 
in all his unjuft pretenfions, to fpecify, once for all, what 
^ territories the Carthaginians were to cede to him, that they 
might know hereafter what they had to d^epend upon. To 
this remonftrance they fubjoined, that if the Carthaginians 
had incurred the difpleafure of the Romans in any point in-^ 
advertently fince the conclufion of the laft peace, they beg- 
ged they would punilh them for the offence, and not leave 
jhem expofed to the infults and vexations of Mafiniffa, fince 
• they preferred an utter extinftion to the barbarities and de-^ 
predations they were forced to fuffer from fo mercilefs a ty^ 
rant. Thpn proftrating themfelves upon the earth, they 
burft into tears ; which making a deep impreffion upon the 
fenate in their favour, Guluffa, Mafiniffa's fon, being then 
prefent, and called upon to vindicate his father's conduft, 
replied in terms to the following effect ; that he had 
received no inftruflions from his father how to aO: in the 
prefent emergency, fince it could not be forefeen that any 
thing would be laid to his charge : that the Carthaginians 
had held feveral clandeftine meetings by night in the tem- 
ple of iSEfculapius, the objeft of which confutations was 
kept fecret from him, after which deputies were difpatche4 
to Rome : that the fole defign of his father's fending him 
to Rome v/as, to entreat the fenate not to pay any regar4 
\0 the inCnuations of the common enemy againft him, fing^ 
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tlie Implacable hatred they bore him was occaiioned by the 
inviolable fidelity with which he had fo long been attached 
to the Romans. The fenate, after hearing both fides, an- 
fwercd, thai it would be proper for Guluffa to fet out 
immediately for Numidia^ in order to acquaint his father 
with the complaints of the Carthaginians : that he ought 
to fend deputies to Rome, to remove all difficulties which 
ob(lru£fced an accommodation betweeA him and them : thsit 
they would continue to ferve him as they had hitherto done, 
but not to the prejudice of the Carthaginians : (hat it was 
but jud the ancient limits fhould be preferved : that th^ 
Carthaginians ought to be maintained in the pofTeilion of 
thofe territories which the late treaty had allotted them^ 
The deputies of both powers were then difmifled with the 
ufual prefents. The Romans declined being more peremp-^ 
tory with Mafinifla, in hopes of receiving fuccours from 
him in the Macedonian war, which they were juft going td ^ 

commence. The Numidian anfwered their expe£fcations j 
for he not only fupplied them with corn, but likewife ws^s 
upon the point of fending a body of troops, cohfifting of a 
thoufand horfe, and as many foot, with twenty-two ele- 
phants, under the command of bis fon Mifagenes, to theii^ 
afliftance **. 

The Carthaginians, notwithftanding the lamentable fla- T^tvih 
very under which they groaned, difpatched ambafTadors to Ma^iogf 
Rome, who acquainted the fenate, that their ftate would •/'^*^^- 
immediately tranfport a million bufliels of wheat, and five cartA^aJi-^ 
hundred thoufand bufhels of barley, into any part of the nianr. 
world, for the ufe of the Romans. That they were fenfible 
fuch a fupply was not proportioned to thofe happy effed^s 
of the Roman generofity and goodnefs, which their prin- 
cif^als had fo long experienced, neither did it come up to 
their inclinations j but that they hoped it would be con- 
fidered, by way of atonement for this defedl, that, during 
the profperity of both republics, in former times, they had 
given frequent inftances of their being true and faithful 
allies. MafiniiTa's ambafladors not only offered the fan\d 
quantity of corn, but likewife to reinforce the Roman army 
with another body of twelve hundred horfe, attended bj* 
twelve niorc elephants, and to obey all the fenate's com- 
mands With the utmoft alacrity. But notwithfls^nding all 
thefe offers, the fenate protracted the affair, and would not 
allow their deputies to a£t decifively in adjufting the dif* 
ficrences betwijpt Mafiniffa a«ad the Carthaginians, becaufift 
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ttiey knew it was their iutcrcft to keep thofc two powers art 
perpetual variance. 

Whatever defigns the Romans might have formed, they 
affefted to (hew a^ great regard to the principles of juftice 
and honour. They therefore fcnt Cafo, to accommodate 
all differences betwixt Mafiniffa and the Carthaginians* 
The latter very well knew what their fate would be, fhould 
they fubmit to fuch a mediation, and therefore appealed to^ 
the treaty concluded by Scipio, as the only rule, by which 
both their cbnduft, and that of their adverfary, oxight to be 
examined. This appeal fo incenfed the rigorous Cato, that 
he pronounced them a devoted people. As the intentioa 
of that noted republican was not fo much to promote the 
observation or conclufion of treaties, as to widen breaches^ 
difcover the ftrcngth and condition of Carthage, which "was 
then very flourifliing, notwithftanding the adverfities it had 
fuftained, and gratify the Roman ambition, it is not fo> 
ftrange that he ffrould, even in the mod virulent manner^ 
prefs the fenate, after his return, to dcftroy that city *=. 

Carthage had for fome years been miferabhy rent by three 
potent faflion'S. That devoted to the Romans was headed 
by Hanno, a defcendant of the perfon who ruined his coun- 
try by not fupporting Hannibal; that in the intereft of 
Mafiniffa, by Hannibal, furnamed Paffer; and that fbrmed 
of the populace by Hamilcar, furnamed Sannis, and Car- 
thala : but lately, two powerfu'l parties had ftruggled for 
the dominion of the city, one of which, called the popular 
faftion, prevailed over the other, compofed of the grandees^ 
and their adherents, and expelled forty of the fenators. 
They retired to the court of Mafiniffa, ta excite hitn to a 
war with the Carthaginians, who fent Guluffa and Micipfa, 
tVo of his fons, to Carthage,, to folicit their return. How* 
ever, the gates were ftiut at theiT approach, left the people^ 
moved by the tears of thofe related to the erifes, fliould 
gi»ant their requeft. Nay, Hamilcar, furnamed San^nis, one 
of the Carthaginian generals, clofely purfued Guluffa, and 
cut off fomc of his retinue. This outrage occafioning a ' 
frefli rupture, Mafiniffa bcfieged Orofcopa, in violation df 
the laft treaty. Afdrubal, another Carthaginian general, 
advanced to the relief of Orofcopa, with an army of twenty- 
five ehoufand fool, and four haridrcd horfc, and Was imme- 
diately joined by a body of fix thoufand mcn'^ under the con- 
duct of Afafis and Suba, two Namidian captains, who 
-dcfertcd from Mafiniffa.- Animated by this acccffion -of 
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ftrcngth, Afdrqbal approached the Numidian, and fkir- 
mifhed fuccefsfully with fome of the advanced guards. 
Mafiniffa, obferving this ea^iernefs of the Carthaginian, re- 
tired before him, pretending to be afraid of his fupericir 
force, and infenfibJy drew him into a large slnd defolatc 

i)Iain, furrounded with precipices. Afdrubal, findiiig hid- 
elf thus decoyed, poflefled himfelf of feveral eminences, 
and prepared for an engagement ; which immediately cri- 
fuing, and ending in favour of MaGnifla, the Carthaginians 
fued for peace. In order to terminate their contefts with 
that prince, the Carthaginians offered to c^dc the territory 
of Emporia, to pay down two hundred talents of filver, and 
remit eight hundred more at a ftipulated time ; but Mafi- ' 
nifla infilling upon the return of the exiles, they did ndt 
come to any decifion. It is obfervable, that the Roman de- 
puties, who arrived in the Numidian camp foon after the 
engagement, had orders to infift upon a peace, in cafe the 
Carthaginians fhould defeat MafinifTa ; but to afiure that 
prince of the continuance of their friendfliip, and pufli him 
on to the war, in cafe he (hould be viftorious. Irl what 
manner, through the vindiftive difpofition of Gulufla, and 
the breaking out of the plague amongft therrt, the Cartha- 
ginian forces were almoft totally deftroyed, blir readers will 
find in a former part of this work, to which we muft alfo 
beg leave to refer them for the particulars of this aftion K 

After Carthage had rejefted the mediation of the Ro- Ca\o^rt^ 
mans, Cato made his utmoft efforts to prevail upon the '^aits upon 
confcript fathers to deftroy that city ; but Scipib Nafica, '^' Ionian 
naving a,fuperior influence in the fenate^ had hithertb, -^"^J^^* 
notwithllanding the provocation he met with from the ^fjar 
Carthaginians, prevented a rupture. However, the people againfi 
of Carthage, knowing the Romans to be their inveterate CartAagii 
enemies, and refie£ling upon the iniquitous treatment they 
had received from them ever fince the commencement of 
their dii'putes with MafinifTa, were under great appi'ehdn- 
fions of a new war. To prevent this rupture, if pofBble, 
hy a decree of the fenate, thcy^impeached Afdrubal, gene- 
ral of the army, and Carthalo, commander df the auiiliaiy 
forcesj together with their accomplices, as guilty of hijh 
treafon, for commencing hoftilities agalnfl the king of Nu- 
JJiidja. They fent a deputation to Rome, to difcover what 
fcntiments were entertained of their late conduft, arid to 
know what fatisfadion the Romans required. Thefc mi- 
"lifters meeting with i cold reception, other deputies were 
^fpatched, who returned with the fanic faccefs. This treat-* 
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mcnt made the unhappy citizens of Carthage believe tH«5r 
dcftruftion was refolvcd upon, and threw them into the 
utmoft defpair: and indeed they had but too juft grounds 
for fuch a melancholy apprehenfion^ the Roman fenate now 
difcovering an incGnation to adopt Cato's meafores. It is^ 
afTertedf that, iti order to excite the confcript fathers to a 
vigorous refoltttion againft the Carthaginians^ that incen- 
diary, after one of his moft virulent fpeecbes, threw out of 
the lappet of his robe, in the midft of the fenate, fome 
African figs, whofc fize and beauty being admired by the 
fenators, ** Know (faid he), that it is^but three days fince 
thefe figs were gathered ^ fuch 15 the diftance between the 
enemy and tts.** About the fame time the city of Utica, be- 
ing the fecond in Africa, and famous for itaimmenfe riches,, 
as well a6 its equally capacious and commodious^port,fubmit- 
ted to the Remans* As the poffeflion of fuch an important 
fortrefs, which, by its vicinity to Carthage, might ferve aS' 
a place of arms in the attack of that city, enabled the Ro- 
mans to put the defign they had been fo long meditating in 
execution, immediately after this event, they deefored war 
againft the Carthaginians, without the leaft hefitation. In 
confequence of which declaration, the confuls M. Manilius 
, Nepos and L. Marcius Cenforinus were difpatched with an 
army and a fleet, to begin hoftilities with the utmoft expe- 
- dition. The land-forces^ deftined to a£k againft the Car- 
thaginians, confifted of eighty thoufand foot, and four thou* 
fand chofen horfe ; and tne fleet of fifty quinqneremes, be- 
fides a vaft number of tranfports^ The confuh had fecret 
orders from the Tenate not to conclude the operations but 
by the deftrudlion of Carthage, without wiich,the republic 
pretended, fhe could not but confider all her pofleffions as 
infecnre and precarious. Piirfuant to the pfen they had 
formed, they landed the troops firft at Lilybaeum in Sicily^ 
from whence, affcer receiving a proper refreihment^ it wa» 
p2X)pofed to tranfport thera to Utica •; 
Tr. of Fl.. The anfwer brought by the teft ambafladors to GartTrage 
»i99* had tcruibly alarmed the inhabitants of that city r. but they 
Ante Chr. ^^^g not yet acquainted with the refdutions taken at Rome. 
, '^^^ They therefore fent frefli ambafladors, whom they inveftcd' 
T/;# Ro^ ^^^^ fullr powers to z€t as they (hould think fit for the good: 
mans de-' of the republic, and even tofubmit, without refet;ve, to the 
mandthrt4 pleafure of the Romans ^ but the moft fenfible perfons 
^«iv</rM amongft them did not expe£t any great fuccefs frt>m thi^- 
tfuCar- ' ncgociation, fince tile fubmiffion of the Uticans had ren- 
tha^tniaw\ dered it infinitely lefs- meritoibus than it would have beeit 
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lydTore. However, the Romans feemed to be, in fom^ 
'cneafurcy appeafed, fincc they promifed them their liberty, 
the enjoyment of their laws, and, in (hort, every thing that 
was dear and valuable to them. This condefcenfion threw 
them into a tranfport of joy, and they wanted words to ex- 
tol the moderation of the Romans : but the confcript fa- 
thers immediately deftroyed all their hopes, by declaring 
the next inftant, that this favour was granted them apoi^ 
condition, that they would fend three hundred young Car- 
thaginians of tlie nrft diflinclion to the prsetor Fabius at 
Lilybxum, within the fpace of thirty days, and comply 
with all the orders of the confufs. Gifco, furnamed Stry^ 
tanus, Hamilcar, Mifdes, Gillicas, and M^go (for fo were 
the ambaffadors called) durft not make the leaft remou- 
ftrancc againftThe feverity of thefe conditions, but imme- 
diately departed for Carthage, to impart them to the fenate. 
That aflcmbly was filled with inexpr'effiMe concern, upoa * 
hearing the article relating to the hoftages, which were 
corifidered as the flower, and the only hopes, of the nobleft 
families in Carthage. They found themfelves llkewife ex- 
tremely perplexed at the filence of th-e Romans with refpeft 
to the cities, of which no notice was taken in the concef- 
fions they feemed willing to make, and at the vagae e?;- 
prefllon of fubmitting to all the orders of the confuls. How- 
ever, being abfolutcly incapable of coping with fo formi- 
dable an enemy, and, at that junfturei, in want of ^ImoQ: 
every thing, Mago Bretius, in a noble and eloquent fpeechj 
exhorted them, for the prefent, to obey. No fcene can be 
eonceived more moving, than that exhibited by Carthage, 
when the hoftages were given up : nothing was to be feen 
but tears, all parts, at the fame time, echoing with groans 
and lamentations: biit, above all, the unhappy mothers af- 
forded a moft mournful fpeftacle, burftirig into tears, tear- 
ing their diflievelled hair, beating t]heir breads, and exclaiin- 
ing in fuch a manner, as might have moved the moft favage 
hearts to compaflion. When the fatal moment of fepara* 
tion was come, they accompanied their children to the {hip, 
bid them a long, laft farewel, perfuaded that they flioutd 
never fee them more, embraced them with the utmoft ten- 
dernefs, clafped them clofely in their arms, and could not 
be prevailed upon to part with them, till they were forced 
away by the failors : nay, many of them fwam a long time 
after the (hip, fixing their eyes immoveably upon it. As 
the ambafl[adors delivered them to the confuls, and they Xo 
Fabius at Lilybaeum, before the thirty days were expired, 
they were not entirely without hopes of foftening their ob* 
4ur9te ^nemy : but the confuls only toU them, that, upon 
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their arrival at Utica, ihcy (hould learn the farther prde^» 
of the republic ^ 

Thofe minifters no fooner received intelligence of the R07 
man fleet's appearing off Utica, than they repaired thither^ 
in order to kno\y the fate of their city. The confuls how- 
ever did not judge it expedient to communicate all the com^ 
mands of their republic at once, left they (hould appear fq 
fcarfli and fevere, that the Carthaginians would have refufed 
a compliance with then^. They firft, therefore^ denianded a 
fuflicient fupply of corn for the fubfiftf nee of their troops : 
fecondly, that they fhould furrender all the triremes they 
were then mafters of jj thirdly, that they fhould put them 
in poffeffion of ill their military machines : and, fourthly, 
that they fhould immediately convey all their arms into the 
"Roman camp. As care was taken, that there fhould be a 
certain interval of time betwixt each of thefe demands, the 
Carthaginians fputid ^hemfelves enfnared, and cpuld not re- 
jeft any one of them^ though they fubmitted to the laft, 
with the utmofi relufti^nce and^ concern. 

Cenforinus, now imagining the Carthaginians incapable 
of fuftaining a fiege, commanded them to abandon their 
city ; permitting them, however, to build another eighty 
ftadia from the fea^^ but without walls or fortifications^ 
jfeoth the ambaffadors, before w^om this fulminating decree 
Vas pronounced, and the people o£ Carthage, when ap- 
prifed of it, by their geftures and complaints, demonftrated 
tne greateft emotions of grief on this tragical ocipaCon : but 
the Romans leniained inflexible, not fhewing the leaft re- 
gard to the tears and entreaties of a people reduced to the 
extremity of defpair. The ambaffadors, at one time, fupr 
plicated the gods with the greateft fervor, as well as en- 
deavoured, by all poffible ' means, to excite the compaffion 
of the Romans •, arid at another, they appealed to the aveng- 
ing deities, whofe eyes are ever operi' to fraud and villany. 
The fenators and people, for fome time, entirely abandoned 
themfelves to defpair ; which was heightened by the frantic 
difpofition of the women, whofe children'had been fent to 
Rome. In fhort, Carthage was nothing now but a fcene of 
horror, madnefs, and confufion. The citizens curfed their 
anceftors for not dying glorioufly in the defence of their 
country, rather than concluding fuch ignominious treaties 
of peace with their implacable enemies, which had been the 
caufeof the deplorable condition^ to which their pofterity 
■jiVas reduced. They likewife condemned themfelves in tl^e 
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ilroHgeft terms, for having fo tatpely, as well as ilu.pidly, 
delivered up their arms, and even blafphemoufly taxed the 
gods themfelves with being the authors of all their rnisfor- , 
tunes. However, nothing could make an ImpreiTion upon 
the Romans in their favours but as, in a former part of 
our hiftory, we have expatiated largely upon this head, we 
ihall only obfervc;, that, when the firfl: tranfports of grief 
were over, and tbeir pafSons began to fubfide, they unani- 
moufly refolved to die ^pon the fpot, rather than comply 
with the barbarous orders of the Romans; and, in confe- 
quence of this refolution, made the neceflary dilpofitions 
for the defence' of their capital city % 

The condufl: of the Romans upon this occaGoo, 4eferves ^^ opermm 
to be ftigmatized by every hiftorian, as infamoufly cruel and ^^"^ »/ w 
perfidious. The Carthaginians, having pacified Afdrubal, againfi 
<xne of their generals, who, for fdme contemptuous treat*, Carthage* 
ment, had advanced, at the head of twenty thoufand men^ 
almoft to the gates of Carthage, in order to befiege it, re- 
duced moil of the qpen country -to their obedience. Af- 
drubal, with his forces, ppfted himfelf advantageeufly be-' 
fore the town, Supplying the inhabitants daily with vaft 
quantities of provifions. At laft the Roman army inveftcd it, 
not doubting but it would fall an^eafy prey. Manilius at-; 
tacked it by land, as Marcius did by fea ; and both of thenj- 
puftied on the fiege with-all imaginable vigour : b*it Afdni- 
hal greatly retarded their- approaches, cutting off their pari- 
ties feat to collect materials for framing the military mz^ 
chines ; by drawing them inXenfibly into ambufcddes pre-* 
pared for that purpofe. -ManUius therefore 4cpuld make 00 
confiderable impreffiojp oii thecity by land ; a^d as Marcius^ 
with the fleets lay near the ftagnum or great morafs,^ the' 
exhalations proceeding froiti theoce,. .together with the heat, 
of the feafoa, infe£):ed ttie air, and carried off great num- 
k^^$ of his men. The garrifon likewife repulfed the Ro- 
mans in every attack they made, with great Ipfs, and, by their 
vigorous faliies in the night, deftroyed moft of their works 
qjnd battering-engines. Afdrubal alfo, by his detachments, 
prevented their excurfions, and intercepted their foragers ; 
ib that their cavalry was reduced to the utmoft diftrefs. A 
tnifunderflanding betwixt MailnifTa and the Romans hin» 
dered the j unftipQ pf their forces ; & that the confuls reaped 
no advantage from the troops of that ally. They therefore 
j,udged it expedient, at prefcnt, to withdraw from before 
^he town. Marcius, wit^ tjbe fleet, endeavoured to ravage 
the coafts of Africa j but not being able to execute his de- 

< Xden^ ibid, JFloc. ubifupra. Paul. Orof. lib. iv. cap. 2a. 
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Cgn, he attacked the ifland iEginourus, which furrendered. 
In the mean time Manilius advanced towards the fea-coafts, 
to favottr the operations of Marcius ; hot finding him not 
in a capacity tp undertake any thing, he returned to his for-» 
mer camp before the walls of Carthage, having been har* 
railed in his march by Himiico, fqrnamed Fabeas, or, ac- 
cording to Appian, rhameas, general of the Carthaginian 
horfe. However, the fiege procecdcid very flowly, Afdru-; 
bal clofely attending him, and deftroying great numbers of 
his men on one fide, whilft the bcfieged made an equal ha- 
vock on the otiier, by their continual fallies. The Romans 
were only in pofleffion pf Satus, Leptis, Cholla, and Uiicaj 
fo that they were much diftrefled for want of provifions. 
We arc told by Appian, that Cenforinus played one vaft 
la'm againft the walls with fix thoufand foot, and anothcF 
with a prodigious number of rowers, whofe officers attended^ 
doing their duty as if in an engagement. However, though 
a great breach was made, he could not ftorm/ the place, 
the Carthaginians, after having repulfed him, repairing it 
in the night. In what manner the Carthaginians afterward^ 
l>urnt the Roman fleet, and Scipio u£milianus faved the Ro- 
man army, when it was upon the very brink of deftruftion, 
may be learnt from Appian, as well as a former part of thi^ 
^ork ^ 

In the mean time Mafinifla, drawing near his end, diC- 
patched a courier to -^milianus, to defire he would fuper- 
intend the divifion pf the dominions among his three fons, 
Micipfa, Guluffa, and Maftanabal, as well as affift them 
with his advice. This office Scipio executed in the moft 
prudent and equitable manner, as we ihall fee in the Nu- 
midian hiftory. Mean while, Manilius reduced the ftrong 
city of Tezaga, where he defeated the enemy, putting 
twelve thoufand to the fword, and taking fix thoufand pri-» 
foners, Some other places of ftrength he likewife reduced 
\)cfore the conclufion pf the campaign *. . . ' 

The Carthaginians, about this time, fyftained a confider- 
able lofs by the defertion of Phameas, one of their befl: com^ 
manders, who joined the Romans, after having had an in- 
terview with Amilianus, at the head of a body of two thou- 
fand two hundred horfe. As he was an officer of great ca- 
pacity, he di4 not a little contribute to the deftrufltjon of 
Carthage. 

Next campaign, the conful Calpurnius Pifo, and his lieu- 
tenant Mancinus, cpndudled the war in Africa. The Car-? 

b Liv. Appian. Flor. Plut. Aurcl. Via. de Vir. Illuftr. 58. Eu- 
trop. Orof. Zonar. ubi fupra. ^ Poljfb, in ^xcerpt, Valcf. 

p. 175. Yal. Maa^. lil^. y. cap, ». 
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C6a|^nian3 were ib formidable this year, that they obtained 
&veral advantages over the Romans/ and, towards the clofe 
of the campaign, obliged thcnl to raife the fiegt of Hippo* 
Zarftas, which they hsCd" carried oil the whole fummer, aftef ^ 
Baving burnt all their military machines. The fiege of Car- 
thage for the prefetit feemcd to be at a ftand. The befieged 
Applied to Andrifcns, who pretended to be thetfon of Perfeus 
kirtg^ of Macedon, for afliftance, or at leaft for a diverfion ' 
iti their favour, by purfuing the war he was then engaged 
hi againft the Romans with vigour. In order the more 
ftrongly to excite him to this meafure, they promifed hint 
powerful fupplies both of money and (hips. However, they v 
received no affiftance from that quarter. 

The Carthaginian army, having been reinforced in the Bithyai^ 
preceding year with a body of eight hundred Numidian '^J^^^^p 
horfe, whofe leader Bithyas had prevailed lyson them t6 dc- ^„ yj"^j '* 
fert Gttluffa, and the acceffion of fome other troops from comts oier 
Carthage, began to move very early but of winter-quarters. 10 the Car- 
As it had been obferved, that neither Micipfa nor Maftana- thagmaau 
bal, Mafiniffa's pther fons, had fent any fupplies to the 
enemy, either of money or arms, notwithftanding they had, 
for ti long time paft, promifed them affiftance, the Cartha^ 
^nians refumed their former courage, fcoured the open 
ediititry, and put all their places of ftrength in the heft pof- 
tutic 01 defence. The advantages they had gained at Ne- 
pheris and Hippo, and the enemy's inability to puDi on the 
fiegfe of Carthage, though the city was, in a manner, dif^ 
mantled, and the inhabitants difarmed, infpired them with 
a refolutioato diefend themfelves to the laft extremity. They 
fent ambafladors to Micipfa, Maftanabal, and the indepen- 
dent Mauritanian princes, in order to form a powerful al-; 
Kance* againft the Romanss, infinuatihg, that, (hould the 
AfWcati republic be once fubverted by that haughty people, 
they muft foon expeft to meet with the fame fate. Afdru* 
bal, the Carthaginian general without the town, about this ' 
time, ambitious of having the command of the troops within 
the city, poffefied by another Afdrubal, Gulufla's nephew, 
accufed him falfly of a defign to betray the republic into 
that prince's hands. The innocent perfon was fo thunder- 
ftrtick with the ik^cufation, that be had nothing to offer iti 
kisown defence ;;fo that he was inftantly difpatched upon 
the fpot, without^ny farther procefs ^. 

Soon after this:tranfaaion Pifo, with a body of troops, JEmilianus 
reduced fome of the inland towns; leaving Mancinus, with takes Me^ 
'fhe other part of the army, to continue the fiege of Carthage. Z^^^ J 

% Appign. 1^ fup. Liv. ^pit. 1. Zonar* ubi fup. cap. ^o. 
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Mancinus, obfervlng one. part of thcf wall^ which from its 
i:ocky fituation feemed inacceiTible^ not guarded^ found 
means to fcale it» and take poft in the town, with three 
thoufand five hundred men % but the Carthaginians not only 
prevented any ill confequences from this lodgment, but 
likewife cut oiF his retreat, and he mud either have been 
dedroyed or ftarved to a fur^ender,. had not i£milianus 
in the critical moment advanced to his relief. The Car- 
thaginians immediately abandoned feveral pofts; acircum- 
fiance which encouraged i^milianus to make an attack upon 
Megara, a part of the city which our readers will find al- 
ready defcribed. This was begun at midnight by a feleci 
body of troops, who had provided themfelves with axes, 
- lev(::rS9 and fcaling-ladders, conduced by the general him- 
felf* They advanced feveral ftadia without the leaft noifc, 
but at lail gave a fudden and general ihout, which ftruck 
the enemy, who did not expe(Sl a vifit at fo unfeafonable an 
hour, with terror- However, recovering themfelves, they 
oppofed the aflailants with fuch bravery, that JEmilianu« 
found it impofllble to mount the ramparts ; but at laft per- 
ceiving a tower very near the wall^, and of an equal height 
with them, without the city, abandoned by its guards, he 
detached thither a party of choice troops, who, by the help 
of pontons, made a. lodgment on the walls, from whence* 
defcending into Megara, they immediately broke down the; 
gates, ^milianus then entering with four thoufand of the 
flower of his troops, the encrny found themfelves obliged to 
retreat to Byrfa, in as great confternation as if the whole 
city had been taken^ followed even by the forces that were 
encamped without the town. Afdrubal, finding next rnorn^ 
ing what had happenec}, was extremely chagrined, and, 
either to gratify his refentment, or to reduce the befiegej 
1;o a ftate of defperatipn, that they might behave with a 
greater degree of refolution in the defence of the place, maf- 
^ fapred all the Roman prifoners he had taken in the manner 
we have already related *. 
^ndfirtu Whilft Afdruhal was thus venting his fury upon the Ro^ 
fies his |nan captives, and even murdering many Carthaginian fena- 
€amp. ^Qfg y^\^Q oppofed his tyranny,. iEmilianus was employed in 

drawing lines of circumvallation and contravallatipn crofs 
the ifthmus, which joined the peninfula whereon Carthage 
flood, to the continent of Africa. That part of thefe lines 
which fronted the city of Carthage, was ftrengthened by a 
wall twenty-five ftadia long, and twelve feet high, flanked 
at proper diftances with towers and redoubts ; and on th^ 

1 Polyb. in Exccrptis Valeiii, p. 179. Appian. & Zpnar. ubi ^»p. 
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Ifitddfe tower was creft«d a very high wooden fort, which 
overlooked the city. The enemy made their utmoft efforts 
t6 impede the work ; hut as the whole army was employed 
upoti it day and night without intermiffion, it was finiihed 
in twenty-four days. The Carthaginians were doubly in- 
commoded by this work ; firft, as it fecured the Roman 
forces againft their falHes; and fecondly, as ^milianus 
thereby cut off all fuppliesof provifion ; a circumftance which 
diftreffed them exceedrngly. Bithyas indeed, who had been 
ordered to colleft corn before ^milianus made himfelf 
maftcr of Megara, arrived foon after the confui had pcr- 
fe£l:ed his lines, but he durft not venture to attack them. 
However, he found means to convey by fca fome fmall 
quantities to Afdrubal, who diftributed what he received- 
amongft his troops, without any regard to the inhabitants. 
That general feems to have been induced to this condud by 
the oppofition he received from the fenators, who, being 
highly incenfed at his enormous cruelty to the Roman prt- 
foners, as it precluded them from ail hopes of mercy, and 
mftcad of encouraging, diflieartened the troops, cried out, 
that fuch an unjuftifiable proceeding was highly unfea-* 
fonable at a juncture when they were ready to fink under 
the prcffure of the ptiblic cahmities: A famine therefore 
enfued, which contributed to the dcftru£lion of the city ". 
** The befreged found themfclvcs already reduced to great TkiCmr^ 
^iftrefs ; but the progrefs ^milianus had lately made in an thaf^tniam 
attempt to (hut up the mouth of the old harbour by a mole» ^^^'J 
that of the new one being already blocked up by the Ro- '*^^'** 
hian fleet, afforded them a much more melancholy profped 
than any thing that had yet happened. Being extremely 
alarmed, they rcfolved to take fuch meafures as might, if 
poffible, defeat the enemy's defign. Setting, therefore, all 
hands to work, with aftonifhing induOry, they dug a new 
bafon, and opened a communication with the fea, which 
enabled them to make head ag^inft the enemy once more 
iipon that element. With the fame diligence they equipped 
a fleet of fifty quinqueremcs, with a vail number of other 
Teffels, built chiefly of the old materials found iq their ma-^ 
gazines. This amazing work was completed fo fuddcnJy, 
and with fuch an impenetrable fecrecy, that JSmilianus en- 
tertained not the leaft fufpicion of it, till he faw their fqua- 
3ron appear at fea. T-hen his furprizc was fo great, think- 
ing it impoflible that fo weak an enemy (hould in an inftant 
becom^ fo formidable, that Appian believes the Carthagi* 
liians might have totally ruined the Roman fleet had they 
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iinmediatriy attacked it. This feei^a to have been no ua- 
reafonable fuppofition, becaufe, as no fuch attempt was ex- 
peded, and every man otberwife employed, the Carthagi- 
nians would have found the Roman veflels deilitute of rowers, 
foidicrs, and officers. However, two days after, both par- 
ties came to af^ion, and being greatly animated, the one 
by the hopes of preferving every thing dear and valuable, 
the other of finifhing a conqueft which had coft them fuch 
sm immenfe quantity of blood and treafure, they exerted 
themfelves in an extraordinary manner. During the heat 
of the a&ion, the Carthaginian brigantines, gliding along 
under the large Roman fhips, broke to pieces many of their 
fterns, rudders, and oars; and if at anytime they found 
themfelves puflied, they retreated with fuxprifing fwiftneis, 
and returned immediately to the charge. The difputc con- 
tinued with equal fuccefs till the evening, when the Car- 
thaginians retired, not under any apprehenfion of the ene- 
my's fuperiority, but in or4,er to renew the engagement 
■Orith greater advantage early the next morning. Their lighter 
veflels, being extremely fwift and numerous, foon occupied 
the harbour, fo that thofe of a larger fize were excluded, 
and obliged to take, (belter under a very fpacious terrace, 
which hadbeenthrownupagainft the walls to unload gaods^ 
and on the iide whereof a fmall rampart bad been raiied! 
during this war, to prevent the enemy from poflefling them- 
felves of it. Here the fight began again early the follow- 
ing day, with more vigour than ever, and continued till 
kte at night; bat at lad, by the c(»idu£): and bravery of 
five gallies of Sida, the Carthaginians were obliged to re- 
fire, and f6ek fhelter near the city. Next morning iEmi* 
Han OS attacked the terrace ; but was repulfed with prodi- 
gious flaughter by the befieged, who burnt all his military 
machines. However, he afterwards carried it by aflaul^ 
and having fortified it, ordered a wall to be built clofe-to 
thofe of the city, ^nd of equal height with them. When 
this was finiflied, he commanded four thoufand men to 
)9lount it, and difcharge ihowers of darts and javelins upon 
the enemy, in order both to infult and annoy them. As 
the troops on each fide were upon a level, there was fcarce 
a dart thrown but what did execution. The lad: action con^* 
eluded the military operations of this campaign "• 

In order the more cfFeflually to cut oft' fupplies of every 
kind from the befiegcd, ^milianus formed a defign to re- 
duce the places of ftrength the Carthaginians ftill held, par- 
ticularly Nepherisp Here they had a numerous body of 



n ]|(dem ibid. & Liv, inepit. 11, ^lor. lib. ii«cap. 15. 
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•forces ftrongly encamped, commanded by Diogen^8« one 
of Afdrubal's intimate friends, who, by means of the new 
bafon already mentioned, fent continual convoys of provi- 
fions to Carthage. Th^ redCtflion of the other places he ^ 

cflFedled by detachments commanded byperfons that he 
could confide in ; but that of the latter was accompli(hed 
by a body of troops under the condufk of Lalius, fup- 
ported by Gulufla's Numidian horfe. By the afti^vity of 
thefe lad, and the violence of the Numidian elephants, the 
whole Carthaginian army,confifting of eighty-four thoufand 
men^ was either cut in pieces or taken prifoners, except 
four thoufand, who difperfed themfelves in the neighbour- 
ing villages. This difaflrer happened before ^miliahus re- 
famed the operations againft the city of Carthage, and in- 
duced the Africans, who were kept in awe by Diogenes, 
to abandon the Carthaginians ". 

^milianus afterwards formed two attacks, one againft y^ ^ ^^ p|^ 
Byrfa, and the other againft the Cothon. Having poflefTed z%o%* 
himfelf of the wall which furrounded the port or Cothon, Ante Chr, 
he threw himfelf into the great fquarfe of the city that was H^- . 
near it ; but night not permitting him to penetrate farther, ... ' 
he ordered his foldiers to remain there till morning under ^^^^^ ^^. 
arms. At break of day he received a reinforcement of four fa and </r- 
thoufend men from the camp, who, notwithftanding all Jlroys Car* 
the efforts of their officers to the contrary, plundered the '^^^'* 
temple of Apollo, which was immenfely rich, and divided 
the booty ^amongft themfelves, before they could be pre- 
vailed upon to advance againft the enemy, ^miiianus be- 
ing jnafter of every part of the city but Byrfa or the citadel, 
attempted to force his way to this laft with inexpreffible bra- 
very. The Carthaginians having been greatly weakened by 
a famine, infomuch that they had been obliged to feed, for 
feme time, upon human fieih, and had fcarce ftrength to 
handle their arms, he, in fix days, effe£ied this purpofe* . 
However, in the conteft he loft a vaft number of men, and 
gained his point with the utmoft difficulty. Moft of thofe 
who had fled into Byrfa were fo intimidated at the approach 
of the Roman army, that they furrendered upon the pro- 
confuPs granting them their lives. Afdrubal, the com- 
mandant, foon after abandoned his troops, and put himfelf 
into the hands of the Romans. His wife could not furvive 
fuch an inftance of pcrfiSioufncfs, cowardice, and inhuma- 
nity ; and therefore, with nine hundred Roman deferters, 
to whom ^milianus had denied mercy, committed herfelf> 
a» well as her children> to the flames^ that deftroyed ^% 

A Li V» k AppisA* ubi liipra# 
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citadel and the famous temple of ^fculapius. This event ptf 
a period to the ftate of Carthage, and confequently to the 
difpute for the empire of the world, which had continued, 
almoft without intermiffion, betwixt two of the moft power- 
ful republics to be found in hiftory, for the fpacc of a 
hundred and eighteen years. Carthage, after this, was 
demolilhed, in purfuance of the orders fent by the confcript 
fathers to the proconful. The cities confederated with it 
were difmantled, and thofe that had declared for the Ro- 
mans, rewarded. Africa Propria was alfo reduced to the 
form of a Roman province. But of thcfc tranfa£lions, as 
well as of the cataftrophe we are now upon, our readers 
wilt find a full and ample account in the Roma;i hidory ^. 
HicarrUs Thus fell Carthage, in the confulate of C. Cornelius 
§ffan im- Lentulus and L. Mummius, about an hundred and forty-fix 
menfi years before the commencement of the Chriftian aera i a 
Vlundlrtf ^"y? whofe deftruaion ought to be attributed more to the 
Rome^ intrigues of an abandoned fa£tion, compofed of the moft 
profligate part of its citizens, than to the power of its am- 
bitious rival, however formidable it might at that time ap- 
pear. The treafure ^milianus carried off, even after the 
city had been given up to the foldiers to be plundered, ac- 
cording to the Roman military law, was fo immenfe, that 
it exceeded all belief, Pliny making it amount to four (D) 

millions 

• Idem ibid, ut in Zonar. ubi fup. Vide etiam Valcr. Max. lib. 
)ii. cap. 2. Orof. lib. iv, cap. ^3. Flor. & Aurel. Vtd. ubi fiipi'a. 
Eutrop. lib. iv. cap. is, 

(D) This was not the only his antiquities, and the firft of 

treafure ^milianus met with his trcatifc againft Apion. 
now in Carthage. According 2. Eumachus, aCarthstginiin 

to Salluft, he preferved from the writer, cited by Phlegon, who 

flames feveral valuable libraries, amongft other things, related, 

• which he prefented to the fons that, whilft the Carthaginians 
of Micipfa. The works of all were drawing a line round A- 
the moft noted Phoenician and frica Propria^ they dilcovered 
Punic authors were undoubtedly two human (keletons, depofited 
included in thefe colledions, in two coffins, of an enormous 
fome of the principal of which, ftze. One of thefe, according 
befides thofe already mention- to Phlegon, was twenty-three 
ed, were the following : cubits long, and the otter 

I. Dius, a celebrated Phoe- twenty-four. The ag6 in which 

nician hiftorian, a fragment of this author lived, has riot beta 

whofe work, relating to the hitherto difcovered. 
friendly intercourfe betwixt So- 3. Hieronymus jEgyptias, 

* lomon and Hiram king of who, according to Freculpbus 
Tyre, has been preferved by Lexovienlis, a chronological hi« 
Jofephus, in the eighlh took of ftbrian^ -that * lived near nine 

.',-.. .V hundred 
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xniKons four hundred and feventy thoufand pounds weight 
of filver. The Romans ordered it fhould never be inhabit- 
ed again, denouncing dreadful imprecations againft thofe, 
v^ho, contrary to this prohibition, fhould attempt to rebuild 
any part of it, efpecially Byrfa and Megara. The Cartha- 
ginian prifoners, fent to Rome, were diftributed. in the 
various provinces of Italy, as already related. 
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hundred years ago, wrote a hi- 
ftory of Phoenicia. For a far- 
ther account of him, we mull , 
refer our readers to Voflius. 

4. Hiftiacus Milefius, a com- 
piler of Phoenician hiftory, men- 
tioned by Jofephus, in the firft 
book of his Jewifh antiquities.' 

5. Hypficrates, a native of 
Phoenicia, who compofed a hi- 
ftory of that country in the 
Phcenician language. A Greek 
Cninilation of this author, exe- 
cuted by Chsetus, if not the 
original itfelf, was extant in 
the tiiT»e of Tatian. He is like- 
wife taken notice of by Eufe- 
bius, in the tenth book of his 
Prreparatio Evangelica. 

6 lolaus, a compiler of Phoe- 
nician hiftory, whofe ^rorks were 
all loft, except a few fragments, 
which feem entirely fabulous. 
From what Bochart, Gefner, 
and Voliius, have related of 
him, the lofs of his perform- 
ance is not greatly to be re- 
gretted. 

7. Mochus or Mofchus, a 
Phcenician, who wrote the hi- 
ftory of his own country in his 
mother- tongue. Chactus above 
mentioned tran Hated this piece 
into Greek. Jofephus, Tatian, 
and Athensus, fupply us wit,h 
the (hort account we have of 
him. 



8. Mofchus Sidonios, a na- 
tive of Sidon, who, according 
toStrabo, feems to have been tho 
founder of the atomical philo- 
fophy. 

9. Procles, a Carthaginian hi- 
ftorian, fome of whofe frag- 
ments have been preferved by 
Paufanias. 

10. Sanfehoniatho, a Phoent* 
cian hiftorian, who, according 
to the moft received opinion, 
lived a little before the iiege of 
Troy. He extra6ted his hiftory^ 
which was written in the Phoe- 
nician language, partly from 
the records of cities, and partly 
from the facred writings dcpo- 
fited in temples. Philo of By* 
blus, who, according to Sui-* 
das, lived in the reign of Ha- 
drian, tranflated this hiftory in- 
to Greek, fome extracts of which 
we find in the firft book of £u- 
feblus's Praeparatio Evangelica* 
Suidas informs us, that he wrote 
one treatife of the religious in*^ 
ftitutions of the Phoenicians | 
another of Hermes's phyfiolo- 
gy ; ,and a third of the £gyp- 
tiap theology. 

11. Theodotus, a writer of 
Phoenician hiftory, whofe per- 
formance Chsetus tranflated into 
Greek. Qur readers will find 
every thing relating to him in 
Bochart and Voflius ( i). 



(1) Strab. lib. xvi. &alib. Jofepb. Antiq. &Cont.Apion. paff. £ufeb» 
in PfKp. Evang;. pafll Heftisui Milciiut apud Jofepb.. in Antiq. Ju- 
daic, lib. iii. Fhlegon. Trallian. de Reb. Mirabil. cap. 18. Arhen. 
Peipnofoph. ]ib. iii. iv. & a\\}> Tatian. in Orat, adverf. Gent. VoiT. 
de Art. Hiftor. cap, 7, S( de Hift. Grssc. lib. iii Qefai Ia Sibliotb. U 
pocjurt. in Chan, 
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About twenty-foor years after thU ibuely metropolis had . 
been laid in aihes by ^milismus, purfuaUt to the orders of 
the fenate^ C. Gracchus, tribune of the people, in order to 
ingratiate hitnfelf with them, undertook to rebuild it, and, 
for that purpofe, condu£ted thither a colony of fix thoufand 
Roman citizens* The workmen, according to Plutarch, 
were terrified by many unfortunate omens, at the time they 
were tracing the limits, and laying the foundations, of the 
new city ; which the fenate bekig informed of, would haye 
fufpended the attempt : but the tribune, little afie£led with 
fuch prefages, continued carrying on the work, and finifh- 
ed it in a few days. From hence it feems probable, that 
only a flight kind of huts were erefted, efpecially fincc wc 
are told by Velleius, that Marius, after his flight into Africa, 
lived in a poor, mean condition amidft the ruins of Car* 
thage, confoling himf^If by the fight of fo aftonifhing a 
fpe£bcle, and bimfelf ^t the iam? time ferving, in fome 
.meafure, as a confolation to that ill-fated city. But whe- 
tlier Gracchus executed his defign, as. Plutarch intimates, 
or the work was entirely difcontinued^ in compliance with 
the fenate's orders, as Appian fuggefls, it is certain this 
was the firft Roman colony that ever was fent out of Italy ^ 

Appian relates, that Julius Cxfar, having landed his 
forces in Africa, to terminate the war with Pompey's ad- 
herents, faw, in a dream, an army compofed of a prodi- 
gious number of foldiers, who, with tears in their eyes, 
called upon him. Being (truck with the vifion, he wrote 
down in his pocket-book the deHgn he formed, on this oc- 
cafion, of rebuilding Carthage and Corinth. But, being 
murdered foon after in the curia at Rome by the confpirators, 
prevented the execution of his defign. However, fays the 
fame author, Auguflus Csefar, his adopted fon, finding this 
memoir amongft his papers, built a city at fome fmall diftance 
from the fpot on which ancient Carthage ftood, which he 
called by the fame name, in order to avoid the ill effefts of 
thofe imprecatioiis, which had been vented at the time of 
its 4eftru£tion. Thither he fent a colony of three thoufand 
aien, who were foon joined by confiderable numbers frooi 
the neighbouring towns. But this notion, however it mar 
iiave been received by Appian, is not fo confiftent i^im 
^hat ^e find advanced by Strabo, who intimates, that both 
Carthage, and Corinth were rebuilt at the fame time by Ju* 
Ai}i8 Caefar. It is certain this laft author, who flouriihed 
•in the r^Igti of liberiusj offirms Cart?hage in his time to 
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have been equal, if not fuperior, to the largeft city in A* 
frica. Plutarch follows Strabo, and, therefore, in oppdfition 
to Appian, gives a fanflion to his. authority. 'Pliny men- 
tions it as a very confiderable colony in his days, though 
the town was not then of fo large an extent as that deftroy* 
ed by jEmilianus. Solinus gives us to underftand, that the 
town built by Gracchus was called Junonia, and, fot fome 
time of little confequence, agreeable to what we have hinted 
above. However, he informs us, that, in the confulate o( 
M. Antonius and P. Dolabella, it made fuch a figure, that 
it was efteemed the fecond city ih the Roman dominions. 
It was confidered as the capital of Africa for feveral centu-> 
ries after the commencement of the Chriftian aera. Maxen- 
tius laid it In afhes about the fixth or feventh year of Con- 
flantine's reign. Genferic king of the Vandals, took it 
A. D. 439 ; but, about a century* afterwards, it was re- 
annexed to the Roman empire by that renowned com-* 
mander Belifarius. At lad the Saracens, under Moham« 
med's fucceflbrs, towards the clofe of the feventh century, 
fo completely deftroyed this city, that no other traces of it 
are now to be difcovered than thofe we have already taken 
notice of in the iirft fe£tion of the Carthaginian hiftory ^. 
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CHAP. LXXIII. 

TAe Bijiory of the iSTumidiansy to the Conqueji of 
their Country by the Romans. 

S E C T. I. 

Defcription of Numidia. 

THE limits of the region called Numidia have been TAilMu 
differently defined by the ancient geographers. Pliny ffNumi* 
gives that name to the traft lying between the rivers Tufca ''*• . 
and Ampfaga ; which includes the Numidia Nova of Pto- 
lemy, together with the diftrid): of the Cirtefii. Mela 
affirms it to hav^ extended from the river Mplochath or 

q Appian. in Libyc. fqb. fin. Strab, lib. xvii. p. 833. Plut in 
Caef. Bio Cafl*. lib. xliii. & lib. Hi. Plin. lib. v. cap. 4. Solin* cap. 
»7« Eutrop. lib. iv. cap. ai. prof. lib. v« cap, is. 

yot. XVI. H Mttlucha^ 
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Muluclia, to the borders of Africa Propria, which he (ecm9 
to have fixed at a fmall diftanCe from the city of Cirta. But 
its boundaries are certainly the beft afcertained by Siraboy 
who, in conformity with what has been advanced by Poly* 
bius, Livy, and Dio, fays it comprehended the kingdoms of 
the Maffyli and Mafefyli, the laft of which was bounded oa 
the w^ft by the Mulucha, as the firft was on the eaft by the 
Tufca. Dionyfius Afer, Silius Italicus, and Appian, add 
no fmall weight to Strabo ; for which reafon our readers 
will permit us to give a geographical defcripiion of Numi- 
dia upon the plan he has laid d^wn '. 
NumUia Numidia was limited oo the north by the Mediterranean ^ 

haddif^ on the fouth by Gaetulia, or part of Lybia Interior ; on the 
^r'% r ^^^ ^^ ^^^ Mulucha, which feparated it from Mauritania ; 
Jgned uat ^"^ °" ^^^ ^^^ ^1 ^^^ Tufca, a boundary it had in common 
different with Africa Propria, If we fuppofe Malva, Malvana, Mu- 
timeu lucha, Molochath, and the prefent Mullooiah of the Alge- 

rines to be the fame river, and the modern. Zaine to corre- 
fpond with the ancient Tufca, as the learned Dr. Shaw has 
rendered probable, this tra<^ was above five hundred miles in 
length. The breadth cannot be fo eafily afcertaisied : but, 
fuppofing it to have been nearly the fame with that of the 
prefent kingdom of Algiers, as there is good reafon to ap- 
prehend it was, in the narrowed part it muft have been 
about forty miles, that being the diftance near Ttemian 
from the defert or Sahara to the fea-coaft, and above a 
hundred in the broadeit. In the Carthaginan times^ Nu- 
midia contained two confiderable nations, the moft power- 
ful of which, according to Strabo, was called the MaflyK, 
and the other the Mafaefyli or Maffaefyli. The country in- 
habited by the Maflaefyli is,, by fome authors, efteemed a 
part of Mauritania; but Polybius, Livy, and Strabo, whofe 
authority is fuperior to that of all other writers, in the point 
before us, are of anotlber opinion. However, that it was 
confidered as appertaining to Mauritania in after-ages by 
the Romans, we fearn from Dio^ who likewife afferts, thafr 
it received the name of Mauritania Caefarieufis fron^ the 
emperor Claudius •. 
niie extent Numidia, including Numidia Propria, or the country of 
cfNumi'' the Maflyli, and Mauritania Caefarienfis, or that of the Ma- 
^-^^ faefyli, extended from 34 degrees 5 minutes to 37 degrees 

Nv latitude, andtfrom i degree 15 miautes W. to 9 degrees 
16 minutes £. of London^ 

« Plin* lib. V. cap. 3. Ptol. lib. iv. cap 1. Pomijon. IVIel, Mb; r, 
^iiap. 6. Stvab. lib. xvii. p. 570. Polyb. lib. iii. cap. 33. Liv. lib* 
xxiv. cap. i^%* oi lib. xxviii. cap. 1.7. Dio Cafll lib. xli. p» 72.1 
• Dr. Show's Geographic**} Obfervations of Algiers^ cap, i. 
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IPKe country of the JMaflyli, Numidia Propria, or, as forrie ^^f. ^<'«»- 
authors ftyle it, Terra Metagonitis, was feparated from the ^ %j!^ 
proper territory of Carthage by its eaftern boundary the ^ * 
river Tufca, and from the kingdom of the Maflaefyli, or 
Mauritania Caefarienfis, if we credit Pliny, by the Ampfaga. 
It fecms to correfpond with that part of the province of Con- 
flantlna lying between the Zaine and the Wed el Kibeer^ 
which is above an hundred and thirty miles long, and more 
than an hundred broad. The fea-coaft of this province is> 
in general, mountainous and rocky, anfwering appofitely 
enough to the appellation given it by Abulfeda, viz. El 
Adwab, the high or lofty. It is far from being equal in ex- 
tent to the territories, that formed the kingdom of the Ma- 
faefyli, though this nation is reprefented as lefs potent than 
the Maffyli by Strabo. We (hall only mention fuch of the 
principal places feated in it, as have been taken the greateft 
notice of by the ancients, the bounds we havd prefcribed 
ourfelves obliging us to pafs over all the reft^ 

The capital city of this province, or rather kingdom, was CiHib 
Cirta, a pla.ce of very confiderable note amongft the ancients. 
It ftood about forty-eight miles from the fea, and at a fmall 
diilance from the Ampfaga. According to Strabo, it was 
a fortrefs of great ftrength, and abundantly fupplied with 
all necefTaries, as well as much improved, through the great 
care of Micipfa, who invited a great number of Greeks to 
come and refide in it. Mela and Pliny intimate, that it was 
likewife known by the name of Sittianorum Colonia in their 
time, and in its moll flourifhing ftate, when under the do- 
minion of Syphax. The latter name it received from the 
colony fettled there by P. Sittius, who, having been of fin- ■ 
gular fervice to Caefar in the African war, received a great 
extent of territory in thofe parts, which formerly belonged 
to Manaffes, one of Juba's confederates, as we learn from 
Appian and Dio ; for which reafon we find it called Cirta 
Julia by Ptolemy, who names the territory adjacent to it^ 
the diftria of the Cirtefii, which he feparates from Numi- 
dia, making it include the cities of Vaga, Miraeum, Lares^ 
^tara, and Azama. That Cirta was one of the largeft as 
well as ftrongeft cities of Numidia, is evident both from the 
extent of its ruins, which are ftill to be feen, and its fitua- 
tion ; for the greateft part of it was built upon a kind of pen- 
infular pronlontory, inacceffible on all fides, except towards 
the fouth-weft. This promontory was a mile in circum- 
ference, inclining a little to the fouthward^ but terminating 

t Strab. lib. ii. Plin; Meh Ptol. ubi fap. Abulfed. in Geogr. t% 
f radu^, V. C, I. Oagnier. Shaw, ubi fup« cap. 7. U alib. 
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in 9 precipice of a northern direftion. Here a beautiful 
landfcape arofe from a mod agreeable variety of vales, moun- 
tains, and rivers, which extended themfelves to a great 
diftance. To the eaft ward the profpefi was bounded by an 
adjacent range of rocks, much higher than the city ; but, 
towards the louth-eaft, the country was more open, enter- 
taining the citizens of Cirta with a diftant view of the high 
mountain, called at prefent Ziganeah, as well as thofe large 
and fertile eminences, whofe modern name is Seedy Rou- 
geife. The pcninfular pronrontory, in the direction we are 
now upon, was feparated from the neighbouring plains by 
a deep narrow valley, perpendicular on both fides, wTiere a 
rivulet, that feems to have been a branch of the Ampfaga, 
the modern Rummel of the Algerines, conveyed its ftream, 
and over which there was formerly a bridge of excellent 
workmanfhip* The ifthmus, near which ftood the princi- 
pal gate of the city, is about half a ftadium broad, being 
entirely covered at prefent with a feries of broken walls, 
cifterns, and other ruins, continued down to the river, and 
carried on from thence ovef a fmall plain parallel to the val- 
ky above defcitbcd. The mod eminent fragments of anti- 
quity ftill remaining are, i, A particular fet of cifterns near 
the centre of the city, about twenty in number, forming an 
area of fifty prds fquare* a. The aqueduft, whofe rc- 
tnains, though in a much more ruinous condition than the 
cifterns, fufficiently demonftrate the wealth, public fpirit, 
and magnificence of the Numidian princes. 3* Part of a 
large and noble edifice, with columns, four of whof& bafes> 
feven foot in diameter, ftill in their places, feem to have 
formed part of the portico* This ftands upon the brink of 
a precipice to Ae northward, and is the place where the 
. Turkifh garrrf&a of Conftantina is always pofted. That 
name wasgiren Cirta in the reign of Conftantine the Great, 
who repaired and adorned it,^ according to Aurelius Vidor, 
Cirta was the metropolis of Mafiniffa's dominions, that 
prince, his father Gala, and feveral other monarchy of 
tKe fame family, refiding there, as we learn from Polybius,. 
Livy, and others* Strabo informs us, that Micipfa ren- 
dered it fo l^rge, populous, and flouriftiing, that in his time 
it could fend into the field an army of twenty thoufand foot 
and ten thoufand horfe. From its name it appears to be » 
€ity of a very high anti(juity, foundied jjy thfi Pbccnicians^ 
fven before Dido's, arrival in Africa ^.x 

u Strab, lib. xvii. p. 57^. Mel.ubifup. PTin. lib. v. cap. j* Bio- 
CaiT. lib. xHi). Tub init. Appian« in Civih lib.iv. p. 996. Liv. Hb, 
XXX. cap. 12, &alib« Salluft-in Jiigurth, Ptol. Gcogr. lib. iv. cap* 
2> SbajvK, ubi fup.. cap. &• 

Vaga> 
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Vaga, a lafge city, according to Ptolemy, was fituated a Faga. 
few miles ea(l of Cirta. Plutarch calls it Baga, and Salluft 
VacCa; which is the name likewife given it by Silius, Pliny, 
and St. Auftin* The Romans placed a ftrong garriibn here 
under the command of Turpilius, according to Salluft and 
Plutarch. 

Lares, a town fouth-eaft of Cirta, has been defcribed by Lmtu. 
Ptoleniy. Some think it different from that in the Itinerafy 
called Laribus Colonia, or Laribum Colonia. This place is 
mentioned by Salluft, 2lnd other ancient authors. 

Azama, a town which Ptolemy places fifteen days jour- Azanuu 
ney diftant from Carthage, lay fouth-eaft of Cirta. Somq 
authors imagine this to be the fame with Zama, a laf ge and 
magnificent city, and famous for the fignal defeat of Han-> 
nibal; but this corijefture is rendered improbable by Livy 
and Polybius, who fix Zama on a fpot much nearer Car- 
thage. Miraeum and iEtara, the other two 'places in the 
4iftri£l of the Cirtcfii, mentioned by Ptolemy, are fo ob* 
fcure, that it is fufficient juft to have named them ^, 

About eighteen miles from the Ampfaga, at the weftem CoU9t$ 
bottom of the Sinus Numidicus, or, as it is ftow called, th« Magnus^ 
Gulph of Stora, ftood the Cullu, or Collops Magnus, of 
Pliny and Ptolemy. There is nothing remaining at prefent 
€>f this ancient ci^y, but a few miferable houfes, and a fmall 
fort. The modern name is Cull, which, as well as the an* 
cient, might be derived from a fmall port before it, Culid^ 
in Arabic and Phoenician, fignifying a port. At the eaflera 
extremity of the fan>e gulph was the Ruficada of Ptolemy, 
the Sgigata or Stora of the moderns. A few cifterns, con- 
verted at prefent into magazines for corn, are the only to- 
kens of antiquity difcemibie in it. The ancient geographers 
iiave fixed it fifty or fixty Roman miles from CuUu; whereas* 
in reality, it was not above thirty. The adjacent rivulet 
ieems to be the Tapfas of Vibius Sequefter *. 

Not many miles to the north-eaft ftood the Tacatua of TacdtMHi 
Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Itinerary, the Tuckufli of the Al- 
gerincs, at prefent a pleafant village, with a fruitful coun- . 
try furrounding it. At fomc diftance from it, in an eaftcm 
direction, was the Sulluco, or Collops Parvus, of Ptolemy, 
Ihe modern fmall port of Tagodeite. 

At the wcftern extremity of the gulph of Hippo, upon the ^^PP^ ^ 
river Armua, was the city of Hippo Regius, a place we have '^^^^'^ 
had occafion to mention frequently in the Roman and Car- 

• ^ Polyb. lib. XV. cap. 5. Liv. lib. xxx. cap. 99. Salluft. in Jo- 
gurth cap. 5^. Hirt. in B. Afr. cap. 91. Plin. Jb. r. cap. 4. Ptol. 
vbi fup. & lufifrript.Vct. apud Gruter. p. 364* 'Shaw, ubi fup. 
cap. 7* 
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fliaginian hiftorics. Upon the fpot of ground formerly ocf 
cupied by that city, a great heap of ruins is ftill to be feen. 
According to Leo Africaiius, the city of Bona, or, as the 
Moors call it, Blaid el Aneb, Town of Jujebs, from the 
plenty of them gathered in the neighbourhood, about a mile 
farther to the north, was built out of thefe ruins. This 
opinion feems to be confirmed by the name Bona, which is 
undoubtedly a corruption of Hippo or Hippona. It is pro* 
bable that Bona has the fame fituation which Ptolemy's 
Aphrodifium had, fince he places it fifteen miles to the north 
of Hippo. The ruins of Hippo occupy about half a league 
in circumference, confiding, as ufual, of large broken walls 
and cifterns. This city was called Hippo Regius, becaufe 
it was, for fome time, the feat of the Numidian kings, as 
Silius Italicus aiTerts. Indeed its commodious fituation both 
for hunting and commerce, the falubrity of the air its in- 
habitants breathed, and the delightful profpe£^ they enjoyed, 
demon flrate this city to be as worthy of fuch an honour as 
any other in the Numidian domii^ions ^ 

l^ahfMca. Thabraca, or Tabraca, was a maritime city of Numidia 
Propria, feated on the weftern bank of the Tufca. It is 
mentioned by Mela, Juvenal, Pliny, Ptolemy, and St. 
Auftin. Pliny infinuates, that it was a Roman colony in 
the latter ages. Some ruins are ftill remaining, and out 
of them has fprung the modern Tabarca, where there are 
feveral broken waHs and cifterns, with a fmail fort and gar- 
rifon of Tunifeens. 

Kafagar^, Naragara, or Nadagara, a very ancient town, fouth-weft 
of Tabraca, was fituated on the confines of Africa Propria. 
Here, towards the conclufion of the fecond Punic war, Sci- 
pio is faid to have encamped for the benefit of the water, Han- 
nibal at the fame time taking poft upon an eminence four 
miles diftant from him. Polybtus called this place Mar- 
garon. It is fuppofed that fome fragments of an aquedu&t 
and other traces of this ancient city, are ftill to be feen. 

SutM* Somewhere in this traft we are to look for Sica, Sicca 

. Venerea,' or Venerea ; but fince its fituation cannot, with 
any precifion, be afcertaincd, "wt fliall drbp all farther partir 
cuiars relating to it. 

TAfrmida, Thirmida was a town of this province, where Hiempfal, 
according to Salluft, loft his life : but whether it ftood on 
the borders of the Maflyli, or remote from them, for want 
of fufficient light from hiftory, we cannot determine 9. 

y 8trab. lib. xvii. p, 572. Liv. lib. x^cix. cap. 3. Plin. & Mel. 
|ibi Alp. Sii. Ital. lib. iii. ver. 259. Procop de Bell. Vandal, lib. ^t* 
cap. 4# !• Leo African, p. 211, Shaw, ubi fyp' & QcQgf* Nubiep£ 
p. 8$« * S^lult.in jugurtb. cap. 12. ' . 
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Sutliul appears to have been a place of fomc ftrength ; for SuthuU 
bare Hiempfars treafure was depofited, as we are informed 
by the fame hiftorian. It is probable, from fome hints be 
gives, that it could not be very remote from Thirmida. 

Madaura had its fit nation in the neighbourhood of Sicca Madaura* 
Venerea, Tagafte, and Hippo Regius. It was famous for 
tfae birth of Apuleius the Platonic philofopher ; which is 
all we can fay of it *. 

As for Sava, Gemcll«, CaJama, Lambefa, Thevefte, Ta- ^ava, &c, 
dutti, Signs, Tipafa, Simiilhu, Lamafba, and an infinite 
number of other obfcure places, they deferve not the lead 
attention. It will be fufficient, in order to complete our 
geographical defcription of this province, to give a fuccinft 
account of the mod remarkable mountains, promontories, 
rivers, fountains, iflands, and fome of its principal curiofities, 
to which we fliall beg leave to premife a word or two con- 
cerning the interior part of it \ 

We have already obferved, that the fea-coaft of this pro- Thefea' 
wnce was mountainous and rocky ; to which we fhall add, co^ of 
that the inner or mediterranean part was diverfified with a ^^\^ /''•" 
beautiful interchange of hills and plains, which grew lefs ^i^^'^/„^ 
capable of culture in proportion as it approached the Sahara, q^^ 
In many places, for feveralleagues together, nothing was to 
be feen but a folitary defert, deftitute both of animals, and 
every thing proper for their fupport. In others, fruitful 
diftridls, abounding with gardens producing great plenty pf 
the moft delicious pomgranates and apples, afforded a mod 
delightful profpeft to travellers S 

The firft ridge of mountains is that upon the borders of Tkimoun* 
Gaetulia, which terminated the country between the pa- tam, 
rallels of Sitifir and Cirta, called by the ancients Buzara. 

2. That called Thambes, extending itfelf as far as Tabraca. 

3. The Mampfarus of Ptolemy, upon the frontiers of Gae- 
tulia, which feparated that country, or the Sahara, from the 
Mauritania Sitifenfis. 4. The Mons Audus of Ptolemy, or 
the Mons Aurafius of the middle age, known at prefent 
amongft the Turks by the name of Jibbel Aurefs or Evrefs **. 

The firft promontory that falls under our obfervation is Thefro' 
the Tritum of Strabo, and the Metagoniumpf Mela, about montoritsi 
£x leagues to the eaftward pf the Ampfaga, called at pre- 
fent the Sebba Rous, or Seven Capes, by the Algerines. 
-2, The Hippi Promontprium of Ptolemy, the Mabra of the 
fea-charts, about twenty leaguips eaft of the former. It is 

a Apul. Madaurenf. in Metamorphof. lib. xi. de Platon. Fbilof. 
Jib. iii. & in 4PPl- 1^* Aug. in Copfcf. lib. ii» cap, 3. »> Ptol. 

Itinerar. Aqionin. Pcuting. Tab. Not. ^thic. Orof. &c» ^ Shaw, 
ylli fuprif ^ FU^. Ptol. & Shaw ubi fupra. 
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\ known at prcfcnt among the Algerines by the name Ra» el 

Hamrafay i. e. the Red Cape, and has the ruins of two fmalt 
buildings upon it. 3. Scarce a league diftant from the Hippi 
Promontorium, to the northward, is the Straborrum Pro- 
fnontorium of Ptolemy : this was in the gulph of Hippo, 
and about a league from the city of that name *. 
RivifJ' Of the rivers which water Numidia Propria, the moflr 

remarkable are the following : i . The Ampfaga, which fc- 
parated this region from that of the Maflaefyli or Maurita- 
nia Caefarienfis. That river fell into the fea about fix 
leagues to the weft of Cullu, and is at prefent named the 
Wed el Kibeer, or Great River ; which very well agrees 
with the fignification of the word Ampfaga^ Aphfah import- 
ing in Arabic broady large^ or ample. At prefent it appears 
to be compofed of the following branches : the Wed d 
Dfahab, River of Gold, whofe fource is at Kafbaite, ^ heap 
of ruins -fixty miles to the fouth-weft ; the rivulet of Jim- 
meelah, in the fame direftion nearly with the Wed el Dfa- 
hab, but a little more than forty miles dlftance ; the Wed 
el Hammam, twenty miles to the weft of Conftantina ; the 
Wed el Sigan, fifteen miles to the fouth-weft from Phyf- 
geah; and the fprings of Hydrah, about half that diftancc 
to the fouth-eaft. The modern geographers have generally . 
' conduced the channel of their Ampfaga towards the gulph 

of Cull ; whereas the Wed el Kabeer, which exadly an- 
fwers the Ampfaga o£ the ancients, has no fuch dire£Hon, 
but falls into the fea fix leagues to the weftward. Cella- 
rius fixes its fource in that ridge of mountains, by Ptolemy 
called Buzara, upon the borders of the Sahara ; which con- 
tradidls the lateft and moft accurate obfervations. 2. The 
Armua of Pliny, the modern Sei-boufe, which emptied it- 
felf into the weftern extremity of the gulph of Hippo. 
This often leaves great quantities of roots and trunks of 
trees on the neighbouring Ihore, and, by the low fituation 
of the adjacent country, occafions frequent inrundations. 
3. The Rubricatus of Ptolemy, or Ma-fragg of the Algerines, 
has its fountains on fome hills that lie at a little diftancc 
to the fouth of Hippo, its mouth being about four kagues 
cafterly from that of Armua. We are told, that the mouth 
of this river is at prefent generally ftopped up with a high 
bank of fand, raifed by the north anc} north-eaft winds; fo 
that it is feldom open but after long and heavy rains. 4. The 
Tufca, now called the Zaine, the boundary of this pro- 
vince on the fide of Africa Propria. It is faid, that, in the 
language of the neighbouring Kabyles, or remains of the 

c Mel. lib, i. cap. 7. Strab. Jib. xvii» 
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^Id -Africans, the Word Zaine denotes an oak-tret y and con- 
iequently approaches pretty near in fignification to Tha- 
bracii, the Phoenician name of the frontier town upon this 
river. The Zaine has its fource in the adjacen^motlntains ^» 

All the moft noted fountains of this tra£t are reducible to Fountmnsm 
t^o heads: I* Thofe ^o which the principal rivers owe 
their origin, that havt been juft touched upon. And, 2. 
That in the neighbourhood of Zama, whofe waters, if drank 
copioufly, rendered the voice loud and fonorous, according 
to Pliny and Vitruvius. Zama was the city in which king 
Jttba refidcd, and was levelled with the ground by the Ro- 
mansi according to Strabo s. 

The only iflands tha;t were ever fuppofed to have been 
adjacent to this region were, i. The Infulae Naxicse or Pi- 
thecnfae of Scylax, oppofite to Collops Magnus, which we 
apprehend rather to have belonged to Europe than Africa. 
a. The ifland of Tabraca near the mouth of the Zaine, or 
Tufca, now in the poffeflion of the Genoefe, who pay an 
annaal rent for it to the regency of Algiers ^. 

The principal curiofities of Numidia Propria are, i.The Curiojities 
large marlhy plain between Blaid el Ancb and Hippo, with of this from 
the river Bobietoah, which has a bridge of Roman work- *»«»^'- 
xnanihip upon it. 2. The Roman infcriptions found dif- 
peKed all over this province. 3. The rich leafd-mines in 
the mountains of Beni Boo-Taleb. 4. The warm fp rings, 
bubbling within a^ large fquare bafin of Roman workman- 
ihip, which fecrh to be the Aquse Calid« or Aquas Tibili- 
tanae of the ancients, lying about ten leagues to the (buth- 
weft of Hippo Regins, and fixteen to the eaft of Cirta oV 
Conftantina. To which we might add feveral others, did 
we not refcrve them ifor the natural hiftory of the kingdom 
of Algiers. 

The limits and extent of the Regio Maflaefylorum of The limits 
Strabo, or the Mauritania Caefarienfis of Dio, being that and extent 
traS lying between the Mulucha and Ampfaga, are already ^/''^'^l" 
afcertarned by the determination of thofe of Numidia in ^f\J^^^ 
general, and Numjdia Propria, or the country of the Maf- 
fyli in particular. The length indeed of the former pro- 
vince much exceeded that of the latter ; but its breadth was 
not confiderable, being at a medium only about twenty 
le^oes, except in that part wfiich bordered upon the confines 

of the Maflyli. It lay betwixt 34 degrees 30 minutes, and 

* . 

. f Herodot. lib. iv. Plin. lib. v. cap. 3. & lib. xxxv. cap. 6. Ptof. 
qbi fupra. Strabo, Mel. SoHn. ubi fupra. I. Leo African, p. 28%* . . 
Gtfogr. Nubienf. & ShaW palT. % Marmol. in Defcript. d'Afr* 

^Scylax Caryand perip). edit* Oxon. 169s, Shaw, ubi fupra, p. 141. 
MariQ9)f lib. v. cap. 54* • 
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37 degrees N. latitude} and extended from i degree 15 
minutes W. to 6 degrees 30 minutes £. longitude from Loo* 
don. It included that part of the country of the weftem 
Moors bounded on the weft by the Mullooiah, and on the 
eafl by the mountains of Trara j thofe provin</es of the king- 
dom of Algiers called Tlemfan and Titterie ; together with 
the weftem part of that known by the name of Conftantia. 
The principal cities, rivers, mountains, and promontories^ 
we fhall difcufs in the concifeft manner poffible ^ 

h^&iU* Igi^g^^^ ^^ ^ town of this trafk, about fev):n leagues to 

the wcftward of the Ampfaga, where, according to Pliny, 
Auguftus planted a Roman colony. Ptolemy places this 
town half a degree to the fouthward of Saldae, in a fitua- 
tion coijtrary to that of the modern Jijel, which lies twelve 
miles more to the northward, though Dr. Shaw fuppofes 
this place to be the Igilgili of the ancients. 

SdJ^t, Saldae, where Auguflus planted a Roman colony, has 

been placed by Ptolemy upon a fpot two degrees diftant 
from Igilgili. The modern Boujeiah is fuppofed to be the 
ancient Saldae. 

^Z"^^* Rufazus, another Auguftan colony weft of Saldae, is 
taken notice of by Pliny, Ptolemy, and the Itinerary. 

FM/MCMfi" Rufucurium, a city of the neighbourhood of the former. 

Ml. was highly diilinguiihed by the emperor Claudius, who 

conferred great honours upon it, as we are informed by 
Pliny. • 

Rmfiamum* Rufconium, another Roman colony, which owed its ori- 
gin to Auguftus, was feated near the mouth of the Serbes 
or Serbetis. Ptolemy calls it Ruftonium ; but we appre- 
hend that he ought to be correfled by Pliny. In the Itine- 
rary we find it named Rufguniae Colonia. It has been ima- 
gined, that a fmall caftle on Cape Temendfufe or Metafus, 
fifteen miles eaft of Algiers, pretty nearly anfwers to its 
fituation *". 

le^fum, Icofium may feem to have taken up the fpace on which 

Algiers was afterwards built : fome infcriptions found in 
this laft city are prefcrved by Gramaye *. 

^ipafa. Tipafa, a Roman colony, has been mentioned by Ptolemy, 

and the Itinerary ; but the town was probably of higher 
antiquity than the conqueft of Numidta by the Romans. It 
was forty-feven miles from Icofmm, in the north-eaftem 
direction ; which is an additional argument in favour of 
Algiers being the ancient Icofium, and likewife evinces, that 
.the prefent Tefeffad is the Tipafa of the old geography. 

I Poljfb. J.1V. Strab. Mel. Plin. Solin. Appian. Ptol. DioCaflT. &c. 
ubi fuprt. ^ Itinerar. Antonin. Plin. Ptol. Shaw, ubi fuprai 

tc p. 8S. 1 Geogr. Nubienf. p. 8a. 1. 1«60. African, p. 204. 
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' The next city of confcquence on the fea-eoaft, to the 7^/, 
weftward^ was Jol, the feat of the younger Juba, who, from 
the great veneration he had for Auguftus, gave it the name 
of Csefarea, according to Entropius, Plinyj and Strabo: 
that it had a port, and an ifland lying in the mouth of it, 
\re are afiured by Strabo ; a'circumftance which gives us 
authority to fuppofe, that the modern Sherfliell anfwers to 
the Jol or Julia Caefarea of the ancients. The large circuit 
and fumptuous remains of an old city at Sherihell, toge- 
ther with its (ituation, and many other concurring circum- 
ftances, fcrve likewife to render extremely probable fuch a 
fappofition : a colony was fettled here by the emperor 
Claudius. Bocchart affirms the word Joly in the Oriental 
languages, to fignify high or lofty ; which agrees with the 
fituation of the place, and confequently proves, that it was 
either founded by the Orientals, or by fome of their de- 
fendants ". 

. The Canucius of Ptolemy, Gunugi of Pliny, and Gunu- CamctMs* 
gus of the Itinerary, anfwering to the Brefk of the Alge- 
rines, ftood about nine miles to the weft ward from Jol. 
Though this place was formerly famous, on account of a 
Roman colony planted in it by Auguftus^ it is now unin- 
habited. 

Cartenna, a very confiderable city, was fituated near the Cariettna* 
mouth of the river Cartennus, where Auguftus fettled the 
foldiers of the fecond legion. Ptolemy indeed places it 
ibme leagues more wefterly; but the pofition he affigns • 
many of his towns is fo extremely erroneous, that he de- ^ 
ferves no credit, when any fhadow of an argument can be 
offered againft him ". ^ 

On the weftern banks of the Cartennus the ancients place ArfinaridM 
Arfenaria, a town where, if Pliny may be credited, a Latin 
colony was planted under fome of the firft Roman empe- 
rors. As the laft mentioned author lays it down three Ro- 
man miles from the fea, it is probable the modern Arzew 
^nfwers to it ^. 

The next maritime town of note, in a weftern direftiont ^«'««- 
is the Quiza Xenitana, Quiza Colonia, or Quiza Munici- 
pum, of Ptolemy, Mela, Fliny, and the Itinerary. Dr. Shaw 
maintains Geeza to be the ancient Q^iza ; which opinion, 
as the (ituation aftigned this laft was immediately after the 
J^ortCis Magnus, is not improbable f, 

» Strab. lib. xvii. p. 571. " PHn. & Ptol. ubi Aipra. Sal- • 

)uft. in Jugurth. cap. 90. Pfal. lxx?iii. ii. Shaw, p. 36. ^ Plin. 
ubi fupra, & Shaw, p. 28. ^ Mel. Pto}. Icinerar* 
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Sitifi^nJ 
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Sigai an ancient city of great importance, fitaated at Ae 
mouth of a harbour, and ppon a river of the fame name. 
According to Pliny, Syphax's palaqe was^iere, which, to- 
gether with the city itfelf, was dcmoliihedin tketinte of 
Strabo. However, it was afterwards rebuilt, as we arc in- 
formed by Ptolemy. Dr. Shaw believes, that the Tafna 
anfwers to the river, and Tackumbreet to the town of Si^. 
It appears from Scylax, that both the city and river vrere 
known in his time, the former of which he calls Sigum. It 
was the laA maritime place of eminence of this region, being 
at no great diftance from the Malva, which our leamod trai« 
veller has, with great appearance of truth, endeavoured to 
prove the fame river with the Moiochath and Mulucha. 

The firft mediterranean cities Worthy of notice, to tbc 
weft of the Ampfaga, were Sitifi and Satafi, fixteen miles 
from one another. For a farther account of which, oar 
readers may have recourfe to Ammianus, Marcellinus, Pto- 
lemy, and other ancient writers. 

Auzia or Au2ea, a city of great antiquity, if, with Mc- 
nander Ephefius, we fuppofe it to be the African city of 
that name founded by Ithobaal, king of Tyre. Tacitus tells 
vs, that it was built in a fmall plain, furrounded on all fides 
with barren forefts of a vaft extent. The ruins of this city 
are called by the neighbouring Arabs Sour Guflan, the Walls 
9f the Antelopesy a great part whereof, flanked at proper dif- 
tances with little fquare towers, is ftill remaining. 
7uhufupius. Tubufuptus or Tubufuttus, a town'mentioned by Ptolemy 
and Ammianus Marcellinus, which Lipfius takes to be the 
Thubufcus befieged by Tacfarinas, according to Tacitos« 
From what Marcellinus has hinted, it appears to have been 
fituated near the Mons Fcrratus ^. 

As Nababurum, Vitaca, Ufl!ara, Vazagad, Aufum, Ro* 
bonda^ Zaratha, Chizala, Lamida, Vafana, Phlorya, and 
many other towns, together with every thing relating to 
them, zrt long finee buried in oblivion, we (hall pafs tliiem 
over in filence, and proceed to the principal promontorieSi 
mountains, and rivers of this province. 

The firft promontories that prefent tbemfelves to our 
view, are the Audus and Vabar of Ptolemy. The Aftou- 
nemonker of the Algerines anfwers to Vabar, having forac 
traces of ancient ruins ftill remaining upon it. 2. The Pro- 
montorium Apollinis of Ptolemy^, the Nackos of the Moors^ 
and cape Tennes of the modern geographers. 3. The Pro- 

. q PUn & PoIyb« ubi fupra. Tacit. Ann.iv. cap. ft4. Ammiaii^ 
Marcell' lib. xxix. cap. 14. Juitin. LipC in Tacit* ^\ fupra. 
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tliontorium Magnum of Ptolemy was a large and conrpicu- 
cus cape near i degree eaft of the; Malva or Mulucha. 
This is at prefent called by failors Cape Hone, and by the 
inhabitants Ras Hanneine and Mellack. It lies about four 
leagues to the north-eaft of Twunt, and is a continuation 
of the mountains of Trara ^ 

* Amongft the remarkable mountains in the Numidia Maf- Themaun^ 
-faefylorum may be ranked that high knot of eminences^ tains* 
-which at prefent diftii^uifh themfelves to the fouthward of ' 

the plains of Sudratah, being probably the beginning of that 
chain of mountains, called, by the ancients Mount Atlas. 
2. The Zalacus of Ptolemy, which feems to have had the 
fame pofition as the prefent Mount Wanna{hreefe« 3. Mount 
Malethiibalus, upon the frontiers of Gaetulia : this is in the 
Sahara, and, if we remember right, has not had its modern 
nanie brought into Europe. 4. The Durdus of Ptolemy, 
lying between the mountains of El Callah and Trara. 
5. The Mons Phruraefus, immediately fucceeding Malethu- 
balus. 6. The Montes Chalcorychii, near the country of 
the ancient Herpiditani^ between Mount Durdus and the 
Malva or Mulucha. 

The moft remarkable rivers mentioned by the ancients Ri^vers. 
were, i. The Audus, placed by Ptolemy at the bottom,of 
the Sinus Numidicusj no traces of which are now to be 
feen. 2. The Sifaris, called at prefent by the Moors and 
Algerines the Manfoureah. -3. The NifTava, known at this 
day by the name of the river of Boujeiah, becaufe it empties 
itfelf into the fea a little to the eaftward of that city. It 
confifts of a number of rivulets falling into it from different 
dke^lions, and has its fource at Jibbel Deera, feventy miles 
up the country to the W. S. W. 4. The Serbetis, now 
the Yfler, a large river, whofe mouth is about eight 
leagues from Temendfufe, and lies fomething nearer Ruf- 
guni^ than Rufuccurae. We are told, that its fources are 
from the mountainous diftri£t to the S. S. W. that the moft 
weftern branch of it is called ShurfFa, after the name of 
the neighbouring Arabs ; and the other Wed el Zeitoune, 
that is, the River of Olives, from the vaft quantity of that 
fruit produced in the adjacent territory. 5. The Savps, a 
river falling into the fea ijear PUny*s Icofion, which our 
learned traveller believes to have had the fame fituation a^ 
the Algiers of the modems. Jf this be admitted, the. Ha- 
meefe bids faireft for the ancient Savus, efpeclally as Leo 
calls this very river Seffaia, a word nearly approaching to 
Savtts. 6. The Chinalaph of Ptolemy is the moft confi- 

' ShaW; Pa£ 
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derable river of the Algerincs, who call it ShelUff. It riM 
in the SMarah, at the diftance of eighty miles to the foutb- 
. caft. The fountains which form its fource, from their 
number and contiguity^ are known amongft the Arabs by 
the name Sebbiene Aine, or Sebaoun Aioun, the Seven 
Fountains. 7. The Cartennus, to which it is fuppofed the 
ftream formed by the Sikke and the Habrah anfwers. Mar« 
mol calls a river in this fituation Cirat; which gives coun- 
tenance to the aforefaid fuppofition. 8. The Flumen Sal- 
fum, at prefent called the Wed el Mailah, is a dream fome- 
thing lefs than the Cherwell, at Oxford. 9. AfTara, a ris- 
ver mentioned by Ptolemy, which may poflibly be the fame 
with the lifer of Abulfeda. The Ifler is one of the four 
branches that form the Tafna •. 
Thjfiands The only iflands that deferve our attention are, i. The 
mppgrtam- Acra of Scylax, an ifland, that forms the modern part of 
''^ ' ' * Harfligoone, under which veffels of the greateft burden may 
lie in the utmoft fafety. 2. The Tres Infulae of Antoninus, 
> fituated about ten miles from the Mulucha, to the norths 
weft of that river ^ 
Its eurh* '^^^ chief curiofities worthy of notice are : i. The ruinf 
jiUsm of a Roman city, called at prefent Caffir, amongft the Beui 

Grohberry, to the northward of Jibbel Afroone ; upon the 
mountains adjacent to which the Algerines frequently dig 
up large pipes of lead, fuppofed to have formerly conveyed 
the excellent water thofe parts produced to Saldse. 2. The 
rivulet of fait water, which glides through the valley 
Dammer Cappy, that is, the Iron Gate. 3. The large falt- 
pits, five miles to the fouthward of Arzew. 4, One of the 
fountains of the Habrah at Nifrag, where the water burfts 
out with furprifing noife and rapidity ; as alfo the hot bath, 
and feveral ancient citterns upon a branch of the Habrah, 
within eight leagues of the fea. 5. Wannaflireefe, a high 
rugged mountain, generally covered with fnow, and re- 
markable for its lead mines. 6. The Jibbel Minifs, an 
entire mountain of fait. 7. The Aquae Calidae Colonia of 
the ancients, the Hammam or Bath of Mereega of the mo- 
derns ". 

• I. Leo African, p. 105. « Scylax Caryand. Itinerar. 

Antonin. & Shaw, iibi fupra. » Geogr. Nubienf. I. Leo Africw 
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' S E C T. II. ^ 

7he Anttquttyy Government y LofwSy Religion^ Language, 
Cufioms, jirts, ^c. of the Numidians. 

A LL the authors famous for their refearches hito anti- ^he antu 
*^ quity agree, that the traft extending from th^ Ifthmus guityoflht 
of Suez to the Lake Tritonis, was chiefly peopled by the de- NumUiaau 
fcendants of Mifera^m ; and that the pofterity of his brother 
Put, or Phut, fpread themfelves over all the region betwixt 
that lake and the Atlantic ocean. It is certain Herodotus 
greatly countenances this notion ; for he tells us, that the 
Libyan Nomades, whofe territories, to the weft, were bound- 
ed by the Triton, agreed in their cuftoms and manners with 
the Egyptians ; but that the Africans, from that river to the 
Atlantic ocean, differed almoft in all points from that 
people. Ptolemy mentions a city called Putea near Adru- 
metum j and Pliny a river of Mauritania Tingitana, known 
by the name of Fut or Phut i which fecms to confirm this 
fuppofition. The diftrifk adjacent to this we find mention- 
ed by fome authors under the appellation of Regio Phuten- 
£s ; which plainly alludes to the name Phut : that word fig- 
nifies fcattered or difperfed\ which very well agrees with 
what we find related of the Numidians by Mela and Strabo; 
fo that we may, without any fcruple, admit the Aborigines of 
this country to have been the defcendents of Phut. It ap- 

Siars from Eufebius, Procopius, St. Auftin, and others, 
at the Aborigines were not the only ancient inhabitants 
of Numidia, fince the Phoenicians in almoit the earlieft 
ages fent colonies thither 7. 

It may be inferred from Polybius, that the Carthaginians TAeirg$^ 
once pofTefled all that part of Africa, extending from the con- vernmeitt. 
fines of Cyrenaica to the Pillars of Hercules : but this, we 
apprehend, is to be underftood of the fea-coaft of that traft: 
for it is evident from Polybius, Diodorus Siculus, Livy, 
and other ancient hiftorians, that the interior Numidia, at 
Icaft a confiderable part of it, was independent on the Car- 
thaginians. It is true, the Numidians always affifted the 
Carthaginians in their wars ; but moft of thefe forces were 
upon the footing of mercenaries, or of auxiliary troops, fent 
in purfuance of folemn engagements entered into by the 
princes to whom they belonged. The Carthaginian form of 

w Herodot. lib. iv. cap. 186, 1S7. Ptol. lib. iv. cap. 1. Plin. v* 
cap. I. Eufeb. de loc. Hieron. in Trndit. Hebr. Euftath. in Hex. 
Ifid. in Ori£« lib* ixi 9ap« i| Poinjp. Mela, WWu cap« S. Strab. lib. ii« 
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government therefore undoubtedly prevailed in every part 
of Numklia fubje£b to the ftate of Carthage, though in others* 
abfolute hionarchy took place* As to the interior of this 
government^ or the particular political maximalhat formed 
the bafis of it, we arc entirely in the dark. 
Itrr^f- Whether any of the independent princes of Numidia were 

legiflators, or, if fo, what particular laws they ena£ied for 
the good of their fubjefis, hiftory does not inform us. The 
Carthaginian laws had, without doubt, their proper force 
amongft all the Numidians under the dominion of Car- 
thage : and in other defpotic governments, there was pro- 
bably no other law but the natural diftites of equity, fub- 
jett, however, to the will of the prince. 
ggggigff. As the firft Numidians, in common with all the other In- 

digent of that vaft trail between the borders of Egypt and 
the Atlantic ocean, were called Libyans, we may infer from 
Herodotus, that the principal gods they facrificcd* to were 
the Sun and Moon. It is reafonable to prefume, that part 
of this nation fubjefl to Carthage, paid divine honours to 
the Phoenician and Greek deities, that were the objefts oif 
the Carthaginian worfliip, of which we have already given 
an ample account. 
tmngMoge* What language the Numidians fpoke, we cannot pretend 
lo determine. That the tongue prevailing, in part of Nu- 
midia at lead, was difFetent from the Phoenician and Car- 
thaginian, is evident from Salluft and others. However 
barbarous the Numidians might have been, fome of them 
ufed letters, not very unlike thofe that made up the Punic 
alphabet, as appears from the legends of fcveral ancient 
Numidian coins. 
Ot/lom. With regard to the cuftoms of the Numidians, our readers 

will neither expeft nor deCre us to be circumftantial : nei- 
ther the limits we have prefcribcd ourfelves, nor the mate- 
rials left us by the ancients, will permit us to expatiate on 
this fubjeft. In order therefore to form a general idea of 
thefe cuftoms, it will be fufficient to attend to the follow- 
ing obfervations. 
ne NumU I. The Numidians were divided into tribes, nomes, can- 
^aus were tons, or hordes, in the fame manner as the Arabes ScenJ- 
rfa;i</^</ia. ^^^ ^^^ not very unlike the prefent Tartars ; excepting that 
§tc7 ^'' ^^^ latter form their villages, or encampments, of cartSj 
like their anceftors the ancient Scythians ; whereas the cir- 
cular dou-wars of the Numidians were compofed of their 
mapalia, with which the hhymas, or tents, of the modern 
Bcdoweens nearly correfpond. The mapalia, or Numidian 
^ tents, were fecured from the heat and inclemency of the 
t(^eather by a covering of hair-cloth. They were all of the 
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trctit oblong form, refembling the inverted bottom oW{hip» 
in conformity to tfiedefcription Salluii has given us. A whole 
tribe or horde encamped together, and having confumed 
all the produce of one fruitful fpot, removed fron> thence 
to another, which is the cuftom of their pofterity the Be- 
doweens at this d:^. As this part of Africa confiiled of dry 
and barren fandy deferts, interfperfed with fruitful fpots, 
(for which reafon Strabo compares it to a leopard's ikin)^ 
fach a way of life was abfolutely neceflary for thofe who 
did not live in cities. Hence it appears that nomef agree- 
able to what we find advanced by Diodorus Siculus, St. 
Cyril, Epiphanius, Kufebius, and others, muft have been 
either an Egyptian or Syriac word, fignifying part^ porUon$ 
or divijion. . . 

2. Thofe Numidians who lived in fixed habitations, gene- Some of 
rally dwelt in fmall cottagesmade of hurdles daubed over with {^^« /'v/i 
mud, or-built of feme flight materials, in the fame manner' ^^^' 
as the gurbies of the Kabylesare erefted at this day. . The ^" J^^ ^^^ 
roofs were undoubtedly covered with ftraw or turf, fup- td maga* 
ported by reeds pr branches of trees, as thcrfe of the gur- ria. 

bies are. The Numidians, at leaft thofe of Phoenician ex- 
t/a£tion, called thefe habitations magaria. Dr. Shaw in- 
forms us, that the towns or villages formed of thefe huta 
are at prefent built upon eminences, and called by the Ka- 
byles, who inhabit them, daihkras. / 

3. The Numidians rode without faddles, and many of fheyro4i 
them without bridles ; whence Virgil, calls them Numidact *«'f^^««^ 
infrxni. As their principal ftrength confide^ in their ca- ^'*'^^'* 
valry, and they were inured to the management of borfes 

from their infancy, they found this no difficult taflc. 

4. According to Strabo, they had a number of wives, They kadi 
concubines, and confequently niany children, as the Ori- «^^ 
entals had, though, in other refpefts, they were very tern- ^'^^^*^*^" 
perate andabftemious. Their manner of fighting and en- ^^^ ' 
cam*ping we have already defcribed. 

5. The king's next brother, not his eldeft fon, fucceeded Thiking^i 
him in Numidia, particularly in the country of the MaiTyli, brother^ 
as we learn from Livy, who, in proof of what he aflerta, -^^ |^'* 
tells us, that Gala, the father of Mafipiffa, was fucceeded inNumi- 
by his next brother Defalces \ dia. 

6p Their diet confided chiefly of herbs, grain, pulfe, and no din of 
water ; and they abdained almod entirely from wine ; flefli *^f ^^^*^ 
was fometimes, though not fo frequently, ufed. To this '^'**'* 
abdinence^ as well as the moderate degrees of heat and cold 
of their climate in fummer and winter, Appian attributes 

X Liv. lib. xxix. cap. %^ * 

Vol. XV. I their 
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their Hfhg lives, and the good ftate of health they enjoyed. 
That author aflures us, that the fummers in Numidia wece 
not near fo hot as in India and Ethiopia ^. 

An clad 7. Many of the poorer fort of people in Numidia went al- 

in loc/e moft naked ; but the Kumidians of any faihion wore their 

garmiHtu garments loofe, without fafli or girdle. In this particular 
they agreed with the Carthaginians, and moft of the other 
Africans. 

Eminent 8. They were eminent for their ikill in hurling the jave- 

S^^^*^^ lin, and throwing darts, which they difcharged in vaft num- 

'f^^" ' bers upon the enemy. 

4arts!%c. 9* We are told, that the Maflyli, when at war with their 

FiihtiMtkt neighbours, for the moft part, chofe to come to a general 

night timi. adion in the night-time. 

^ 10. Defertion was no difgrace amongft the Numidians, 

who, after the firft defeat, were at liberty to return home, 
or continue in the army, as they pleafed. 

1 1. In (hort, there muft have been a great variety of cut 
toms in Numidia, as it was inhabited by many different 
nations, that were oppofite to one another in many parti- 
culars, One of thefe Diodorus calls the Afphadelodians, 
who were probably of a different caft from the reft, iince 
he informs us, that they w^re as black as the Ethiopians. 
According to Hellanicus, this poor people, being a tribe or 
canton oithe Libyan Nomades, had nothing but a ciip, a 
' ^ pitcher, and a dagger or knife, >yhich they conftantly car- 
ried about with them. Their fmall mapalia were made of 
afphodelu9, great quantities of which they provided in the 
fummer-time, in order to have always an agreeable (hady rCf 
treat. 

Jtf'fh ^c. The Numidians, who inhabited the open country, being 
a barbarous, rude, and illiterate people, it would be ridicu- 
jbus to cxptt€t any traces of arts or fciences amongft them. 
However, they feem to have been eminent for their ikill in 
panaging horfes (E), and their knowlege in fome branches 
\'- 

y Apphn- in l^ibyp. c^p. 6, 39, 8c 64. Strabo, lib. xvii. 

t* ■ . , 

» (E) Thefe horip^ were very they had an ugly jgait, a fliff 

fmall^ but extremjely f^yift^ and neck, and threw their heads for* 
eafily managed^ ac$:ording to ward, the Numidian horfemaa 
Livy and Strabo, They were made but a ridiculous figure be-- 

** fatiftfied with little food, bore fore the time of adion; butal* 

hunger and thirft a long time ways behaved well during th& 
lirith great patience, and tinder- heat of ti^e fsngagement (1 )• 
Ijvent inpfcdijjle fatigues. As 

(1) Appian. & Strab. ubi fup. Li v. lib. xxi. cap. 44, 46. lib. xxii. 
cap. 48. Polyb. lib. iii. cap. ^5. Sil. ItaU lib. iv« Salluft. in Jugurtb. 
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of the military art. Some knowlege likewife of the 'Egyp- 
tian theology, polity, and philofophical notions, we cannot 
fuppofe them to have been deftitute of; fince their aii- 
ceflors had, for a fer ics of generations, an intercourfe with 
the pofterity of Mifraim. The prefent Kabyles and Be- 
doweens, according to Dr. Shaw, employ their time chiefly 
in making bykes, or woollen blankets, and burnoofes^ as 
they call cloaks or upper garments. In fuch forf of em- 
ployment, poflibly, lomc of the ancient ruftic Numidians 
might have been engaged ; elpeci^lly fince the aforefaid 
gentleman imagines the Kabyles to be the remains of the 
old Africans. 

SECT. III. 

The Hiftory of the Numidians^ font the earliejl Ac- 
counts ofTimey to the ConqueJI of their Country hy the 
Romans. 



N' 



happened, we cannot precifely determine; but, according ^i^f""* 
to Eufebius, wbo is followed by Bochart, and other authors ^^*^ 



'U MI D I A appears to have been but thinly peopled iFhen thi 
before the firft arrival of the Phoenicians. When, this fhctnki- 

aus cami 

of reputation, it ipuft |^ve been above three hundred years * 
btsfore the foundation of Carthage. 

The tranfaftions of Numidia, during the earlieft centu- ifo ac» 
ries, have, for a long feries pf ages, been buried in obli- rouuts of 
vion. It is probable, however, that as the Phc&nicians were '^'iVawi- 
mafters of great part of the country, they were recorded, i'f * */" 
and not unknown m the Carthaginian time. King larbas /^«svrii/ ^ 
probably reigned here, as well as in Africa Propria, if not the earlitjl 
in Mauritania, and other parts of Libya, when Dido began fiktwriet 
to build Byrfsi. It appeaj^s from Juftin, that, about the age '^'^ T*' 
of Herodotus, the people of this country were called both •*'*'*'ff' 
Africans or Libyans, and Numidians. Juftin likewife inti- 
mates, that, about this time, the Carthaginians vanquifhed 
both the Moors or Mauritanians, and Numidians, who had 
confederated againfl them. The confeqUence of which was, 
that the farmer w^re excufed paying the tribute) which had 
been exa£);ed ever fince Dido's arrival in Africa by the lat- 
ter. As to the part the Numidians a£led in all the wars 
betwixt the Dionyfii, Agathocles, &c. and the Carthagi- 
nians, we have already been fo copious on that bead, that 
it is unneceiTary to expatiate upon it here *. 

% Georg. Cedren. Hift. Coinpeiid. p. 140. Juftin. lib. xix. cap. 9. 
^ppian. in Libyc. fub init« 
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The Hi/lory of the Numididns. 

After the conclufion of the firft Punic war, the African 
troops carried on a bloody confli£l three years againft their 
ihafters the Carthaginians. The mod adive in this rebel- 
lion, according to Diodorus Siculus, were the Micatanian 
Nurtiidians. Thefe hoftilities fo incenfed the Carthagi- 
nians, that, after Hamilcar had either killed or taken pri- 
foners all the mercenaries, he fent a large detachment to 
ravage the country of thofe Numidians. The commandant 
of that detachment executed his orders with the utmoft ri- 
our and fevcrity ; for he plundered that diftri£l: in a terri- 
le manner, and crucified all the prifoners, without diftinc- 
tion, that fell into his hands. This barbarity filled the reft 
with fuch indignation and rcfcntment, that both they, and 
their pofterity ever afterwards, bore an implacable hatred 
to the Carthaginians. 

In the confulate of the younger Fabius. and Sempronius 
.Gracchus, Syphax, king of the Maflsefyli, entered into an al- 
liance with the Romans : he Hkewife, in a pitched battle, 
gave the Carthaginians a confiderable defeat < This induced 
Gala, king of the Maflyli, to conclude a treaty with the Car- 
thaginianl, in confcquencc pf which his fon Mafinfffa 
marched at the head of a powerful army to gire Syphax 
battle. iBcing reinforced in his march by a body of Car- 
thaginians, as foon as he came up urith the Mafiaefyli) be 
engaged them : the fight was (harp and bloody ; but at 
laft Mafiniifa gained a complete vidory, putting thirty thou- 
fand of the Maifaefylito thefword, and driving Syphax into 
the country of the Maurufii, or Mauritania. This afiion 
checked both the progrefs of Syphax's arms, and the ambi- 
tious projefts of the Romans. However, the Maffiefylian 
monarch found means, fome time after, to affemble another 
formidable army of Maffaefylians and Mauritanians; which 
was Hkewife defeated and difperfed by MafiniiTa : but the 
face of affairs in this country was foon afterwards greatly 
changed *. 

Gala dying whilfl his fon Mafinifla was a£ting at the head 
of the Numidian troops fent to the affiftance of the Cartha- 
ginians in Spain, his brother Defalces, according to the 
eftabliflied order of fucccffion in Numidia, took poflcffipfl 
of the Maffylian throne. That prince dying alfo f}^^ 
after his acc^on, Capufa, his eldcft fon, fucceedcd bim* 
but he did not long enjcTy his high dignity ; for Mezctulos, 
a perfon of the royal blood, but an enemy to the family ot 
Gala, found mepns to excite great part of his fubjefts » 
revolt. This enabled him to form a confiderable corps, ao* 



• Liv. lib. XXIV. cap. 47, 4S, 49. Appian. in Libyc. 
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to bring Capufa to a general a&ion ; which ending in his 
favour, and Capufa, with many of the noblefle, being ilain, 
he obtained the Maflylian crown, as the reward of hi$ vic- 
tory. However, he did not aflume the title of king, con- 
tenting himfelf with that of guardian to Lacumaces^ the 
furviving fon of Defalces, whon\ he graced with the royal 
title. To fupport himfelf in his ufurpation, he married 
the dowager of Defalces, who was Hannibal's niece, and 
jconfequently of the moft powerful family in Carthage : he 
likewife fent ambaffadors to Syphax, to conclude a treaty 
of alliance with him. In the mean time MafiniiTa, receiv- 
ing advice of his uncIe^s death, of his coufin's fate, and of 
Mezetulus's ufurpation, immediately pafled over to Africa, 
and proceeded to the court of Bocchar, king of Mauritania, 
to folicit fuccours. Bocchar, fenfible of the great injuftice 
offered Mafinifla, fumiflied him a body of four thoufand 
Moors to efcort him to his dominions. His fubjcfts ap- 
prifed of his approach, Joirted him upon the frontiers ^ith 
a party of five hundred men. The Moors, in purfuance of 
their orders, returned as foon as MafinifTa reached the con- 
fines of his kingdom. Notwithftanding which retreat, and 
the fmall body that declared for bim| having intercepted 
Lacumaces at Thapfus, with an efcoit going to implore 
Syphax's afliftance, he drove him into the town, which he 
carried by affault, after a faint refinance. However. Lacu- 
maces, with many of his troops, found means to eicape to 
Syphax. The fame of this exploit gained Mafinifla great 
credit, infomuch that the Numidians crowded to him from 
all parts, and, amongft the reft, many of his father Gala's 
veterans, who prefled him to make a fpeedy and vigorous 
pufh for his hereditary dominions. Lacumaces having 
joined Mezetulus with a reinforcement of Maflkfylians, 
which he had prevailed upon Syphax to fend to the aflift- 
ance of his ally, the ufurper advanced at the head of a nu- 
merous army to ofler Mafinifla battle ; which that prince, 
though much inferior in numbers, did not decline. Aii 
engagement enfued ; whiqh, notwithftanding the inequality ^ 
of numbers, ended in the defeat of Lacumaces. The im- 
mediate confequence of this vi£tory to Mafiniflla, was a 
quiet and peaceable pofleflion of his kingdom ; Mezetulus 
and Lacumaces, with a few that attended them, flying into 
the territories of Carthage. However, being apprehenfive 
that he Ihould be obliged to fuftain a war againft Syphax, 
he oflered to treat Lacumaces with as many marks of dif- 
tindion as his father Gala had granted to Defalces, pro- 
vided that prince would put himfelf under his protedion. 
He alfo promifed Mezetulus pardon, and a reilitution of all 
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the eftatcs forfeited by his trcafonable condufi, if he would 
make his fubmiflion. Both of them readily complied with 
the propofal, and immediately returned ; lo that the tran- 
quility and repofc of Numidia would have been fettled upon 
a folid and lafting foundation, had it not been prevented by 
Afdrubal, who was then at Syphax's court. He infinuated 
to that prince, who was difpofed to live amicably with His 
neighbours, that he was greatly deceived, if he imagined 
Mafiniffa would be fatisficd with his hereditary dominionsj 
that he was a prince of much greater capacity and ambition 
. than cither his father Gala, his uncle Defalces, or any of his 
family; that he had difcovered in Spain marks of uncom- 
mon ability; and that, in (hort, unlefs his rifing flame was 
cxtinguiihcd before it came to too great a head, both the 
Maflaefylian and Carthaginian dates would be infallibly con- 
fumed by it. Syphax, alarmed by thefe fiiggeftions, ad- 
vanced with a numerous body of forces into a diftriS 
which had long been in difpute between him and Gala, bat 
was then in pofleffion of Mafiniffa. This motion brought 
on a general aftign between thefe two princes, wherein the 
latter, was totally defeated, his army difperfed, and he him- 
felf obliged to fly to the top of Mount Balbus, attended only 
by fl few of his horfe. Such a decifive battle at the prcfent 
junfture, before MafiniflTa was fixed in his throne, putSy- 
phax into pofleflion of the kingdom of the MaflTyli. Mafiniffa 
in the mean time made noGurnal incurfions from his poll 
upon Mount Balbus, and plundered the adjacent countryi 
particularly that part of the Carthaginian territory contigu- 
ous to Numidia. This province he not only pillaged, but 
likewife dcftroyed with fire and fword, carrying offanim- 
menfe booty, which was bought by fome merchants who 
had put into one of the Carthaginian ports. In fine, he did 
the Carthaginians more damage, not only in committing 
fuch dreadful 'devaftations, but by maflacring and carrying 
♦into captivity great numbers of their fubjefts on this occ*- 
fion, than they could have fuflained in a pitched battle^ or 
one campaign of a regular war. Syphax, at the prcffing 
rcmonfl:rances of the Carthaginians, fent Bocchar, one of 
his moft iaftive commanders, with a detachment of i^^^ 
' thoufand foot and two thoufand horfe, to reduce this dan* 
gerous gang of robbers, promifing him a great reward, u 
he would bring Mafinifl'a either alive or dead. Bocchar, 
watching an opportunity, furprifed the Maflylians, as tbef 
were ftraggling about the country without order or ^"^^'' 
pline; fo that he took many prifoners, difperfed the relt> 
and purfued Mafinifla himfelf, with a few of his men, t^ 
the top of the mountain where he had before taken poit- 

ConCdenflJ 
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Confidenng the expedition at an end, he not only fcnt 
many head of cattle^ and the other booty that had fallen 
into his hands, to Syphax, but likewife all the forces, ex- 
cept five hundred foot and two hundred horfe. With this • 
detachment he drove Mafinifla from the fummit of the hill, 
and purfued him through feveral narrow paffcs and defiles, 
as far as the plains of Clupea. Here he furrounded him in 
fuch a mannerj'^that all the MafTylians, except four, were 
put to the fword, and Mafinifla himfelf, after having re- 
ceived a dangerpus wound, efcaped with the utmoft dlfli- 
culty. As this efcape was efFcded by crofling a rsipid river, 
• in which attempt two of his four attendants periflied in 
Gght of the detachment that purfued him, it was rumoured 
all over Africa that Mafinifla alfo was drowned ; a report 
which gave inexpreflible ple^lure to Syphax and the Car- 
thaginians. For fome time he lived undifcovered in ^ 
cave, where he was fupported by the robberies of the two 
horfemen who had efcaped with him. But having cured 
his wound, by the application of fome medical herbs, he 
boldly- began to advance towards his own frontiers, publicly 
declaring, that he intended once more to take pofleflion of 
his kingdom. In his march he was joined by about forty 
horfe, and, foon after his arrival amongft the Maflyli, fo 
many people joined^his fliandard, that he was enabled to 
form an army of fix thoufand foot and four thoufand horfe. ^ 
With thefe forces he not only reinftated himfelf in the pof- 
fefiion of his dominions, but likewife ravaged the border^ 
of the Maflaefyli. This irruption fo irritated Syphax, that 
he immediately aflTembled a body of troops, and encamped 
very commodioufly upon a ridge .of mountains between 
Cirta and Hippo. ^He commanded his army in perfon, and 
detached his fon Vermina, with a confiderable force, to 
take a compafs, and attack the enemy in the rear. In pur- 
fuance of his orders Vermina marched, in the beginning 
ef the night, and took poft in the place appointed, without 
being difcovered by the enemy. In the mean time Syphax 
decamped, and advanced towards the Maflyli in order 
of battle. When he had poflefled himfelf of a rifing 
ground that led to their camp, and concluded that his fon 
Vermina mufl: have formed the ambufcade behind them, 
he began the fight. Mafinifla being advantageoufly polled, 
and his foldiers diftinguilhing themfelves in an extraordi- 
nary manner, the difpute was long and bloody. But Ver- 
mina unexpeftedly falling upon their rear, and, by this 
charge, obliging them to diviSe their forces, which 'Were 
fcarce able before to oppofe the main body under Syphax, 
diey were foon thrown into confufion, antl forced to a pre- 
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cipitatc flight. All the avenues being blocked up, partlf 
by SyphaX) and partly by his fon, fuch a dreadful flaugbter 
was made of the unhappy MaiTyli, that only^Mafiniffa bim- 
felf, with fixty horfe, efcaped to the Leflcr Syrtis. Hew 
he remained, betwixt the confines of the Carthaginians and 
Garamantes, till the arrival of Laelius, and the Roman ileet^ 
on the coaft of Africa. What happened immediately after 
this jun£iion with the Romans, our readers will find related 
at large in that part of this work, to which it more properly 
belongs. 
Semi far- ^^ j^^^^ already obferved that the Carthaginians loft Ma- 
\ular^e^' finiffa by depriving him of his dear Sophonilba. That lady 
iatiug to ^^^ verfed in various branches of literature, excellently 
syphax ikilied in mufic, the greatefl beauty of her age, and of fuch 
and Mafi- exquifite charms in every refpe£^, that either her voice alone, 
*2^* or a fight of her, was deemed fufficient to captivate the mod 

rigid and fevere philofopher. MafiniflTa, therefore, could 
never forgive the mortifying affront given him by the ftate 
of Carthage, when her father Afdrubal, in violation of the 
laws of honour and public faith, was commanded to give 
Yr. of Fl. her to Syj)hax. The Carthaginian^, however, endeavoured 
Ante Chr ^^ ^^ ^^^^ prince in their intereli, and prevailed upon Sy- 
19s. ' phax to reftore him his dominions. Mafinifla, to have am- 
^ pie revenge both of Syphax and the Carthaginians, appeared 

to be entirely fatisfied with fo generous a cefTion, and out- 
wardly expreffed all imaginable zeal and affediion for ihero, 
though, at the fame time, he was fccretly meditating their 
ruin with the Romans. Afdrubal had either fomc private 
intelligence, or entertained a fufpicion of this correfpon- 
dence, and therefore laid an ambufcade for MafinifTa, which 
that prince happily efcaped. Syphax, in the mean timci 
pretended an attachment to the Romans, though be had 
entered inta the ftrifteft engagements with the Carthagi- 
nians, at theearneft folicitations of his wife, whofe cbarnis 
he found himfelf incapable of refifling. The confequencesj 
both of his condudl and that of his rival Mafinifla, have been 
already fully related : it will be fufficient, therefore, intnis 
place to obferve, that, by the affiftance of Lxlius, MafmiM 
at lafl reduced Syphax's kingdom. According to.ZonaraSj 
MafiniflTa and Scipio, before the memorable battle of Zanja> 
by a ftratagem deprived Hannibal of fome advantageous poits» 
which, with a folar eclipfe happening during, the h^^^^ 
the aftion, that intimidated the Carthaginian troops, greatjy 
contributed to the viftory the Romans obtained. At tbc 
conclufion, therefore, of tKe fecond Punic war, he f^'^ 
amply rewarded by the Romans for the important feryic 
be bad performed. Syphax, after the lofs of his dominions* 
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was kept jn confinement for fome time at Alba^ firom 
whence being removed in order to grace Scipio's triomph^ 
be died at Tibur, in his way to Rome. Zonaras adds, that 
his corpfe was decently interred ; that all the Numidiaa 
prifoners were releafed ; and that Vermina^ by the afliftance 
of the Romans, took peaceable pofleflion of his father's , 
throne* However, part of the Maflaefylian kingdom was 
before annexed to MafinifTa's dominions, in order to reward 
that prince for bis fingular fidelity and attachment to the 
J^omans ^. 

As an account of the principal tranfadions in which Ma- 
finifia was concerned between the fecond and third Punic 
wars^ has been already extraded from the bed ancient hif*- ' 

torians, we cannot pretend to touch upon any of them with* 
out being guilty of a repetition. Nothing, therefore, is far- 
ther requifite, in order to complete the hiftory of this famous 
prince, than to exhibit to our readers view fome points of 
his conduA towards the decline, and at the clofe of lifei 
the wife difpofitions made after bis death by ^milianus^ ia 
order to regulate his domeilic affairs ; and fome particulars 
relating to his charader and genius, drawn from the moft 
celebrated Greek and Roman authors* ^ 

By drawing a line of circumvallation round the Carthagi- Mafi^/k 
nian army under Afdrubal, pofted upon an'eminence^ Ma* f^rcet tks 
finifTa cut off all manner of fupplies from them ; a work (^frtkagi- 
which introduced both the plague and the famine into their *^^v' 
camp. As the body of Numidian troops employed in this pg^cg wUA 
blockade was not near fo numerous as the Carthaginian Aim upoM 
forces, it is evident that the line muft have been extremely ^uowm 
ftrong, and confequently the effeft of great labour and art. '^''*'* 
The Carthaginians, finding themfelves reduced to the laft 
extremity, concluded a peace upon the following terms, 
which MafinifTa di£lated : i. That they fhould deliver up 
all deferters. 2. That they (hould recall the exiles who had 
taken refuge in his dominions* 3. That they'fliould pay 
him five thoufand talents of filver within the fpace of fifty 
years* 4. That their foldiers (hould pafs under the jugum, 
each of them carrying off only a .fingle garment.- As Ma- 
finifia himfelf, though between eighty and ninety years of 
age, conduced the whole enterprize, he muft have been 
extremely well verfed in fortification, and other* branches 
of the military art. His' underftanding likewife he muft 
have retained to the laft. This tranra6lion happened a (hort 
time before the beginning of the third Funic war^. 

^ Appian^ in Libyc. cap. 6. Liv. lib. xxx.tap. 43. Zonar.lib. ix. 
cap. II, It. Polyaen. Strat lib. viii.cap. 16. ex. 7. < Appian^ 
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Soon after the confuls landed an army in Africa in orddr 
•to befiege Carthage, without imparting to MafinilTa theit 
defign. This omiflion^not a little chagrined him, as it was 
contrary to the former praAice of the Romans, who, in the 
preceding war, had communicated their intentions, and 
confulted him on all occaAons. When, therefore, the con- 
fuls applied for a body of his troops to aft in concert with 
their forces, he anfwered, that they {hould have a reinforce- 
ment from him when they flood in need of it. It was ex- 
tremely provoking to confider, that after he had grcatljr 
weakened the Carthaginians, and even brought theih to the 
brink of ruin, his imperious friends fliould come to reap the 
fruits of his viftory without giving him the leaft intelli- 
gence of their plan. 

However, his mind foon after returned to its natural in- 
clination in favbur of- the Romans. Finding his end ap- 
proaching, he fent to defire a vifit of iEmilianus. What 
hepropofed by this vifit, was to inveft him with full po^wrers 
to difpofe of his kingdom and eftate as he (hould think pro^ 
per, for the benefit of his children. The high idea he en- 
tertained of that young hero's abilities and integrity, toge- 
ther with his gratitude and afFeftion for the family intd 
which he was adopted, induced him to take this ftep; but 
believing that death would not permit him to have a pcr- 
fonal conference with -ffimilianus upon this fubjeft, he in- 
formed his wife and children in his laft moments, that h'e 
had impowered him to difpofe, in Sift abfolute manner, of 
all his poiTeffions, and to divide his kingdom anvongft his 
fotis. To which he fubjoined, " I require, that whatever 
^milianus may decree, fhall be executed as puttftually as 
if I myfelf had appointed it by my will.*' Having uttered 
thefe words he expired, at above ninety years of age ^. 

This prirjce, during his youth, had experienced ftrangc 
reverfes of fortune, as appears from feveral preceding parts 
of this hiftory. However, he afterwards enjoyed an unin- 
terrupted courfe of profperity for a long feries of years. His 
kingdom extended from Mauritania to the weftern confines 
of Cyrenaica ; fo that he was one of the mod powerful princes 
in Africa. Many of the inhabitants of this vaft trad he civil- 
ized in a wonderful manner, teaching them to cultivate 
their foil, and to reap thofe natural advantages which the 
fertility of fome parts of their country afforded. He Iwas of 
a more robuft habit of body than any of his conte](nporaries, 
being blefled with the greateft health and vigour, which 
v^as doubtlefs owing to his extreme tempercncc, and the 
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toils he iiiceflantly fuftained* We are informed by Poly- 
bius, that fometimes he flood upon the fame fpot of ground 
from morning till evening, without the lead motion, and 
at others continued as long in a fitting pofture. He would 
remain on horfeback for feveral days and nights together, 
without being fenfible of the lead fatigue. Nothing can 
better evince the ftrength of his conftitutionthan the age of 
bis youngeft fon, named Stembal, Sthemba^ or Stembanus, 
who was but four years old at his deceafe. Though ninety 
years of age he performed all the exercifes ufed by young 
men, and always rode without a faddle. Pliny fays, that 
"be reigned above fixty years. He Was an able commander, 
and greatly contributed to the reduAion of Carthage. Plu- 
tarch from Polybius obfcrves, that the day after a great vic- 
tory won over the Carthaginians, Mafiniffa was feeh fitting 
at the door of his ten^, eating apiece of brown bread. Sui- 
das rebtes, that to the laft he could mount his horfe with- 
out aiHftance* According to Appian, he left a numerous 
well-difciplined army, and an immenfe quantity of wealth ^ 

Mafinifla, before his death, gave his ring to his eldeft JEmiUaiuis 
fonMicipfa; but left the diftribution of all his other (F) diyiditkis 
cflefts and poffeflions amongft his children* Of fifty-four *^*5^^ 
fons that furvived him only three were legitimate, namely, ^^^^', 
Micipfa, GuluiTa, and Madanabal. ^milianus arriving at thretfint* 
Cirta after he had expired, divided his kingdom, or rather 
the government of it,^ amongft thefe three, though to the 
others he gave confiderable pofleflions- To Micipfa, whb 
was a prince of a pacific difpofition, and the eldeft fon, he 
aflignad Cirta, the metropolis, for the place of his refidence, 
in exclufion of the others. Gulufia, being a prince of a 
inilitary genius, had the command of the army, and thf 
tranfadting of all affairs relating to peace or war, committed 
to his care. And Maftanabal, or, according to Livy and 
Salluft, Manaftabal, the youngeft, had the adminiftratidn 
of jufticc, an employment fuitable to his education. They 
enjoyed in common the immenfe treafures Mafinifia had 

• Appian. in Libyc. cap. 63. Val. Max. ubi fupra. Strab. lib. xvii« 
Polyb. in Fragm. p. 1C13. edit. Caufab. 1619. 

. (F) rt is faid that Maiiniila in conformity to the Italiaik 

.was fervedin earthen-ware, after cuftom, fo ingcnioufly worked, 

the Roman falhion ; but all the that they refembled thofe made 

Grangers at his table in plate, of twigs, ruflics, &c. Greek 
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am^^dj and were all dignified by JEmilianus with tbe 
royal title. After he had made thefe wife difpofitions thic 
young nobleman departed from Cirta, taking with him a 
. body of Numidian troS^s^ under the condufl of GuIufTa, to 
reinforce the Roman army, which was then afting againft 
the Carthaginians ^ » 

MoMana* Maftanabal and GuIuiTa died foon after their father, as 
hMattd appears from the exprefs teftimony of Salluft. We find 
Culmga die nothing more remarkable of thefe princes befides what has 
{kliridt^er ^^^^ altrady related, but that the latter continued to affift 
Hafidffa. the Romans in the third Punic war ; and that the former 
was pretty well verfed in the Greek language. Micipfa, 
therefore, became the fole pofleffor of the kingdom of Nu- 
midia. In his reign, during the confulate of M. Plau- 
tius Hypfaeus and M. Fulvius Flaccus, according to Orofius, 
great part of Afia was infefted with locufts, which deftroyed 
all the produce of the earth, and even devoured dry wood^ 
but at laft they were all carried away by the wind into the 
African feaj^out of which being thrown in vaft heaps upon 
the (hore, a plague enfued, which fwept away an infinite 
number of animals of all kinds. In Numidia alone eight 
hundred thoufand men periflied, and in Africa Propria two 
hundred thoufand : amongft the reft thirty thoufand Roman 
foldiers, quartered in and about Utica for the defence of 
the laft province. At Utica in particular the mortality raged 
to fuch a degree, that fifteen hundred dead bodies were car- 
ried out of one; gate in a day. Micipfa had two fons, Ad- 
herbal and Hiempfal, whom he educated in his palace, to- 
gether with his nephew Jugurtha. That young prince was 
the fon of Maftanabal ; but his mother having beerfonly a ' 
concubine, Mafiniifa had taken no great notice of him. 
However Micipfa, confidering him as a prince of the blood, 
took as much care of him as he did of his own children ^. 

Jugurtha poffeffed feveral eminent qualities, which gained 
him univerfal efteem. He was very handfome, endued with 
great ftrength of body, and adorned with the fineft intellec- 
tual endowments. He did not devote himfelf, as young 
men commonly do, to a life of luxury and pleafure : he ufed 
to exercife himfelf with perfons of his age, in running, rid- 
ing, hurling the javelin, and other manly exercifes, fuited 
to the martial genius of the Numidians. The chace was 
his chief delight i but it was that of lions and other favage . 

f Appian. ubi fupra, cap. 63, 64. Val. Max, lib. v. cap. «. Liv. 
nbifup. Zonar. lib. ix. cap. 27. p. 464,465. Athen. Deipnofopb. 
lib. vi. g Salluft. in Jugurth, cap. 5. Liv. epit. 1. Appian. in 

Libyc. Orof. lib« v. cap. ii, 
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"bcafts. Salluft, to finifli his charafter, tells us, that he ex- 
celled in all things, and fpoke very little of himfelf. 

So confpicuoys an aflemblage of fine talents and perfec- Midpfa 
tions at firft charmed Micipfa, who^thought them an orna- jtdousof 
ment to his kingdom However, he foon began to refleft, ^'' mphew 
that he was confiderably advanced in years, and his children J^S^"^^ 
in their infancy; that mankind naturally thirfted after 
power ; and that nothing was capable of making men run 
greater lengths than a vicious and unlimiteil ambition. Thefe 
rcfle6tions foon excited his jealoufy, and determined him to 
expofe Jugurtha to a variety of dangers, fortie of which 
might prove fatal. With this view he gave him the com- 
ihand of a body of forces, raifed to affift the Romans, who 
were at that time befieging Numantia in Spain. Jugurtha, 
however, by his admirable conduft, not only efcaped all 
i^g{c dangers, but Hkewife gained the efteem of the whole 
army, and the friendfliip of Scipio, who fent a high cha- 
rafter of him to his uncle Micipfa. However, that gene- 
ral gave him fomc prudent advice in relation to his future 
conduft, obfsrving, no doubt, in him certain fparks of am- 
bition, which, if blown into aflame, he apprehended might 
one day be produftive of the moft fatal confeqiiences \ 

Before this laft experiment, Micipfa had endeavoured to Jugufihit$ 
devife fome method of taking him off privately ; but his po- perfidkuf- 
pularity amongft the Numidians obliged that prince to lay ^fi^ 
afide all thoughts of this nature. After his return from ^^^^.* 
Spain, he was almoft adored by the whole nation. The heroic 
bravery he had difplayed, his undaunted courage, joined to 
the utmoft calmnefs of mind, which enabled him to preferve 
a juft medium between a timorous caution and an impetuous 
'ralhnefs, a circumftance rarely to be met with in perfonsof 
his age, and, above all, the advantageous teftimonials of his 
conduft given by Scipio, at^rafted univcrftl efteem : even ' 

Micipfa himfelf, charmed with the high idea the Roman 
general had entertained of his merit, changed his behaviour 
towards him, refolving, if poffible, to win his affeftion bjr 
kindnefs ; he, therefore, adopted him, and declared him 
joint heir with his two fons to the crown. . Finding, fome 
few years afterwards, that his end approached, he fent for 
all three to his bed-fide, where, in the prefence of the whole 
court, he defired Jugurtha to recolleo: with what extreme 
tendernefs he had treated him, and confequently he ought 
to be grateful in return. He then intreated him to prote£l 
his children on all occafions, who^ being before related to 
him by the ties of blood, were now by their father's bounty 

^ Salluft* ttbi fupra. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. cap. 9. 
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bc.comt hi6 brethren. In order to fix him the more firmly 

in their intereft, be like wife complimented him upon bis 
bravery, addrefs, and confummate prudence. He farther 
infiijuated, that neither arms nor treafure^ conftitute the 
Itrength of a kingdom, but friends, who are neither won by 
arm$ nor gold, biit by real fervices and an inviolable fiide«i 
lity. *' Now where (continued he), can we find better 
fiicpds than in trothers? and how can that man, who be- 
comes an enemy to his relations, repofe any confidence in, 
or depend upon ftrangers V* Then addreffing himfelf to 
^dherbal and Hiempfal, ** And yoii (faid he), I enjoin you 
always to pay the higbeft reverence to Jugurtha. Endea- 
vour to iniitate, and if poffibic furpafs his exalted merit, 
t^at the world may not hereafter obferve Micipfa's adopted 
ipn to have refleded greater glory upon his memory than 
1^16 own children.^ Soon after Micipfa, who, according to 
JDioddrus, was a prince of an amiable character, expired. 
Though Jugurtha did not believe the king fpokc his real 
fc ntiments with regard to him, yet he feemed extremely 
pleaTed with fo gracious a fpeech, and made him an anfwcr 
luitable to the occafion. However, that prince at the fame 
time was determined to put in execution the fcheme he had 
formed at the fiege of Numantia, which was fuggefted by 
fonie fa(3ious and abandoned Roman. officers, with whom 
be contracted an acquaintance. The purport of this fcheme 
. yas, that he ftiould e:jttort the crown by force from his two 
^oiifins, as fbon as their father's eyes were clofed ; a fcheme 
wliich, they ihfmuated, might be eafily efiefted by his own 
yalour and the venality of the Romans. Accordingly, a 
mdri time after the old king's death, he found means to af- 
faninate Hiempfal in the city of Thirmida, where his trea- 
lures were depqfi ted, and drive Adherbal out of his domi- 
nions. . That unhappy prince found hirnfelf obliged to fly 
m'Rpme, where he endeavoured to engage the confcript 
folder's to efpoufe his quarrel ; but, notwithuanding the juf- 
jice of his caufe, they had not virtue enough effe<^ually to 
fupport him- Jugurtha's ambaffadors, by diftributing vaft 
(urns of money amongft the fenators, brought them fo far 
Qver, that a majority palliated his inhuman proceedings. 
This indulgence encouraged thofe minifters to declare, that 
Hiempfal had beeii killed by the Numidians for his excet 
5ve cru.elty 5 that Adherbal was the aggreflbr in t^c late 
troubles ; and that he was only incenfed becaufe he could 
pot nfiak^ that havock amongft his countrymen he would 
y^illingly have done. They therefore entreated the fenate 
to form a judgment of Jugurtha's behaviour in Africa froiri 
his condu£i df, Numantiaj rath^cr tban Uq^ the fuggeftions 

of 
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of liis enemies. Upon which by far the greateft part of 
the fenate'difcovcred themfelves prejudiced in his favour. 
A few, however, that were not loft to honour, nor aban* 
doned to corruption, inGfted upon bringing him to condign . * 
punifbment: but as they could not prevail, he had the beft 
part of Numidia allotted him, and Adherbal was forced. to 
refl: fatisfied with the other *• 

Jugurtha, finding by experience that every thing was fiibrthes 
venal at Rome, thought he might purfue his ambitious pro- *^* ^omam 
je£ts without any obftrudlion from that quarter. He, there- -^^'^^ 
fore, immediately^fter the laft divifion of Micipfa's ,'domi- Adhirbdk 
nions, threw oiJ the maik, and attacked bis coufin by ojpea 
force : he pillaged his territories, ftormcd feveral of his 
fortreffes, and over-ran a good part of his kingdom with- 
out oppofition. Adherbal, depending upon the frjendihip 
of the Romans, which his fatber in his laft moments a& 
fured him would be a ftronger fupport to him than all the 
troops and treafures in the univerfe, difpatched deputies to 
Rome, to complain of thefe hoftilities : but whilft he loft 
his time in fending thither fruitlefs deputations, Jugurtha 
vanquiihed him in a pitched battle, and foon after invefted 
him in Cirta. During the fiege of this city, a Roman com« 
xniflion arrived, in order to peffuade both parties to an ac- 
commodation ; but finding Jugurtha untraftable, the com- 
miflioners returned, without even conferring with Adher- 
bal. A fecond deputation, compofed of fenators of the 
higheft: diftin<Slion, with ^milius Scaurus, prefident of the 
fen ate, at their head, landed fome time after at Utica, and 
funamoned Jugurtha to appear before them. That prince 
9t firft feemed to be under dreadful apprehenfions, efpe- 
cially as Scaurus reproached him with his enormous crimes, 
and threatened him with the refentment of the Romans, if 
he did not immediately raife the fiege of Cirta. However, 
toe Numidian, by his addrefs, and the irreftible power o^ 
gold, fo appeafed Scaurus, that he left Adherbal at' his 
inercy. In fine, Cirta was at laft furrendered to him, upon 
condition only that he (hould fpare the life of Adherbal \ 
but the mercikfs tyrant, in violation of the laws of nature 
and humanity, as well as the capitulation, when he took 
pofliiEon of the town, ordered the unhappy prince to be ' ' 
put to a moft cruel death : the merchants, likewife, and 
all the Numidians in the place capable of bearing arms, he 
caufed, without diftindtion, to. be put to the fword ^. 
' £very perfon at Rome, infplred with any fenciments of 
humanity} was ftruck with horror at the news of this tra- 

1 Salluft. & Flor. ubi fup. But. lib. iv. cap. 26. Orof. lib. v. cap. 15* 
IP iidem. ibid. Liv. epit. Uiv. 
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Hei9rrmpis 8^^' cvcnt. However, all tbe venal fcnators ftill concurred 
^ifim Mthi with Jngprtha's minifter^ in palliating his enormous crimes. 
Stsmnu* Neverthelefsy the people, excited by Caius Memmius their 
tribune, who bitterly inveighed againft the venality of the 
fenate, refolded not to allow fo flagrant an inftance of viU 
lainy go unpunifiied. This difpofition induced the confcript 
fathers like wife to declare their intention to chaftife Jugur- 
dia ; an army was levied to invade Nomidia, and the com- 
mand given to the conful Calpurnius Beftia, a perfoh of 
abilities,' but rendered unfit for the expedition by his mfa« 
tiablc avarice. Jugurtha, being informed of the great pre-« 
parations making at Rome to attack his dominions, fent his 
fbn thither to avert the impending ftorm. The young 
prince was plentifully fupplied with money, which he had 
orders to diftribute liberally amongil the leading men : but 
Yr. of Fl. Beftia, propofing to bimfelf great advantages from an in- 
«»}S' vafion of Numidia, defeated all his intrigues, and got a de- 
Ante Chr. jjfgg paffed, ordering hira and his attendants to depart Jtaly 
"^ in ten days, unlefs they were come to deliver up the king 
himfelf, and all his territories, to the republic by way of 
dedition. Which decree being notified to them, they re- 
turned without having entered the gates of Rome ; and the 
conful foon after landed with a powerful army in Africa. 
For fome time he carried on the war with vigour, reduced 
ieveral fortrefies, and took many Numidians prifoners: but 
upon the arrival of Scaurus, a peace was granted Jugurtha 
upon advantageous terms. That prince coming from Vac- 
ca, the place of his refidence, to the Roman camp, in order 
to confer with Beftia and Scaurus, and the preliminaries of 
the treaty being fettled between ihem in private conferenceS| 
every perfon at Rome was convinced, that the prince of the 
^ fenate and the conful had facrificed the republic to their ava- 
rice. The indignation, therefore, of the people in general dif- 
playeditfelf in the ftrongeft manner. Memmius alfo inflam- 
ed them with his harangues. It was therefore refolved to 
difpatch the prcetor Caffius, a perfon they could confide in, 
to. Numidia, to prevail upon Jugurt}Ta*'td coine to Rome, 
that they might learn from the king himfelf which of their 
generals and fenators had been feduced by the peftilent in- 
^ luence of corruption. Upon his arrival, he found means 
to bribe Baebius Salca, a man of great authority amongft 
the plebeians, but of infatiable avarice, by whofe afliftance 
he efcaped with impunity. By the efficacy of gold, he not 
only eluded all the^ endeavours of the people of Roihe to 
bring him to juftice, but likewife enabled Bomilcar, one of 
his attendants, to get Maffiva, an illegitimate fon of Mi- 
cipfai aflaftinated in \he ftreets of RomQ : that young prince 
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was advifed by many Romans of probity, well-wiihers to 
the family of Mafinlfla^ to apply for the kingdom of Nu- 
midia ; which advice coming to Jugurtha's ears, he pre- 
vented the application by this execrable ftep. However, he 
was obliged to leave Italy immediately 

Jugurtha had fcarce fet foot in Africa, when he received ObRges thi 
advice, that the fcnate had annulled the fliameful peace ^^^^'^ ^f' 
concluded with him by Beftia and Sc^urus. Soon after, ^^J^/t%^ 
the conful Albinus tranfported a Roman army into Numi- jugum^ and 
dia, flattering himfelf with the hopes of reducing Jugurtha 9»^ Ifumi* 
to reafon before the expiration of his confulate. In this ^^ 
however he found himfelf deceived ; for that crafty prince, 
by various artifices, fo amufed and impofed upon Albinus, 
that nothing of moment happened that Campaign. This 
inactivity rendered him ftrongly fufpedled of having be- 
trayed his country after the example of his predeceflbrs. 
His brother Aulus, who fucceeded him in the command of 
the army, was ftill more unfuccefsful ; for, after rifing from 
before Suthul, where^ the king's treafures Were depofited, 
he marched his forces into a defile, out of which he found 
it impoffible to extricate himfelf. He therefore was obliged 
to fubmit to the ignominious ceremony of pafling under the 
jugum, with all his men, and to quit Numidia in ten days 
time, in order to deliver his troops from immediate de- 
ftruf^ion. The avaricious difpofition of the Roman com- 
mander induced him to befiege Suthul, the pofTeflion of 
which place, he imagined, would make him maiiler of all 
the wealth of Jugurtha, and confcquently paved the way 
to fuch a fcandalous treaty. However, this was declared 
void when known at Rome, being concluded without the 
authority of the people. The Roman troops retired into 
Africa Propria, which they had now reduced into the form 
of a Roman province, and took up their winter-quarters'. 

In the mean time Caius Mamilius Limetanus, tribune of Defeated 
the people, excited the plebeians to inquire into the condufb hy MettU 
of thole perfons, by whofe afliftance Jugurtha had found ^^** 
means to elude all the decrees of the fenate. This inquiry 
put the body of the people into a great ferment ; which oc- 
cafioned a profecution of the guilty fenators, that was car- 
ried on, for fome time, with the utm'oft heat and violence. 
During thefe tranfa£tions, the conful Lucius Metellus had 
Numidia affigned him for his province, and confequently 
was appointed general of the army deftined to z&. againU 
Jugurtha. As he difregarded wealth, the Numidian found 
him fuperior to all his temptations. To this incorruptibility 

} Salluft. Flor. Orof. ubi fup, 
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be join&l all the other virtaes^ wkick conftitnt^ the grest 
general ; fo that Jugordba fband khn in all refpeAs tnacce£- 
fibte. That prince therefore was now obliged to regulate 
bis conduA^ according to the motions of Metellus, with the 
greatell caution, and exert his utmoft bravery, in order to 
cbmpenfate for tliat hitherto favouraUe eipedient, which 
now begin to fail him. Marias* Metellas's lieotenanty 
being likewife a perfon of uncommon merit, the Romans 
reduced Vacca, a large, opulent city, and the moft cele- 
brated mart in Numidia. They affo defeated Jugurtha in 
a pitched battle ; overthrew Botnilcar^ one of his generals^ 
upon the banks of the Mutbulhis; and, in fliort, forced the 
Numidian monarch to take fheher in a pbce rendered 
almoft inacceffible by the rocks and woods with which it 
was covered. However, Jugartha fighalized himfelf in a 
furprifing manner, exhibiting all that could be expelled 
from the courage, abilities, and attention^ of a confnmmate 
general, to whom dcfpaii: adminifters freib (Ipength^ and 
faggefts new lights. But his troops could not ftand againft 
the Romans \ they were again worfted by Marios, though 
they obliged Metellus td raife the fiege of Zama. Jugur* 
tha therrfore, Ending his country evcry-where ravaged^ 
his cities plundered, his fdrtreiles reduced, his towns 
burnt, vaft numbers of his fubje£ks put to the fword, and 
taken prifoners, began to think ferioufly of coming to an 
accommodation with the Romans. His favourite Bomilcar^ 
in whom he repbfed the higheft confidence, but who had 
been feduced by Metellus, obferving this difpofition, found 
it no difficult matter to perfhade him to deliver up his ele- 
phantS) money, arms, horfesi, and deferters> hi whom the 
chief ftrength of his army confifted, into the hands of the 
Komans. Sotne of thefe laft, in order to avoid the puntib* 
ment due to their crime^ retired to Boccfaus king of Mao* 
ritania; and lifted in his fervice. But Metcllizs ordering 
him to repair to Tifidinm, a city of Numidia, to rcecivfe 
farther dire£tions, and be refufing a compliance with that 
order, hoftilities renewed with greater fury than ever. For- 
tune notv feemed to declare in favcrur of Jugurtha : he re- 
took Vacca, and mafiacred all the Roman garrifon, except 
Torpilius, the commandant. However, foon after a Ro- 
man legion again furprifed it, and treated the inhabitants 
with the utmoft fevcrity. About this time, one of Mafta- 
nabal's fons, named Gaudu, whom Mtcipfa, in bis wiltt 
bad appointed to fucceed to the crown, in cafe his two 
legitimate fons and Jugurtha fhoofid die without iiise^ ^rote 
to the fcnatc in favour of Marius, who was then endea- 
vouring to fupplattt Metellus 5 the occafion and cffeft of 

. wiuch 
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wUck folieitation h^s already been related. That prince, 
having his underftanding impaired by a declining (tate of 
healthy fell a more eafy prey to the bafe and infamous adu- 
lation of Marius. The Roman foothing kis vanity, aifured 
him, that, as he was the next heir to the crovirn, he might 
depieiid upon being fixed upon the Numidian throne^ as foon 
as Jttgurtha was either killed or taken ; and that this muft in 
a Jbort time happen, when he once appeared at the head 
of the Roman army with an unlimited cbmmiflion. Soon 
af^r, Bomilcar and Nabdalfa formed a defign to aiTaffinate 
Jftfgurtha at the inftigation of Metellus; but this fcheme 
beti^ difcovered, Bomilcar, and moft of bis accomplices, 
ft^fFesed death, as our readers will 'find in another part of 
this work. The plot however had fuch an effed upon Ju- 
gvirtha^ that he enjoyed afterwards no tranquility or repofe. 
He fufpeded perfons of all denominations, Numidians as 
well as foreigners, of nefarious defigns againft him. Per- 

Cetual terjrcxrs fat brooding over his mind ; infomuch that 
e never enjoyed a moment's fleep, but by ftealth. Start- 
ing from his fleep, he would frequently fnatch his fword, 
a&d breal^ out into the moft lamentable cries. So ftrongly ' 
was he haunted by a fpirtt of fear, jealoufy, and diftrae- 
tion ™. 

Jugurtba having deftroyed great numbers of his friends, OviT' 
on fufpicion of their having been concerned in thejate con- thrown a 
fpiracy, and many more deferting to the Romans and Boe- /'^»»^ '**«•' 
chiis king of Mauritania, he &und faimfelf deftitute of ^ ^''*' 
counfellors^ generafs, and perfons capable of aflifting him 
in carrying on the war. The confcioufnefs of his deplorable 
Gtuajtion threw him into a deep melancholy, which ren- 
dered him diflatisfied with every things and made him har- 
Kife his troops with a variety of contradt^kory motions* 
Sometimes he would advance with great celerity againft the 
ei^my, and at others retreat with no lefs expedition. Then 
be refumed his^former courage ; but foon after defpaired 
either of the valour or fidelity of the forces under his com- 
mand* All his movements therefore proved unfuccefsfuU 
and at laft be was forced by Metellus to a battle. That part 
of the Numidian army Jugurtha commanded, behaved wkh 
fomercfolution ; but the other fled at the firft attack. The 
Romans therefore entirely defeated them, took all their 
ftandards, and made a few prifoners. Not many of them 
were flain in the adion, fince, a& Salluft obferves, the Nu- 

» lidem ibid. Liv. Epit. Ixv. Plut in Mar. Veil. Paterc. lib. ii. 
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midians trufted more to their heels than to their arms fot 

fafety in this engagement ". 
Yr. of Fl. Metelius purfued Jugurtha and his fugitives to Thala, a 
ft24i. city we have formerly defcribed. His .march to this place, 
AntcChr. being through vaft deferts, was extremely tedious and diffi- 
. cult. But b^ing fupplied with leathern bottles and wooden 

Mitelms veifels of all Gzes, taken from the huts of the Numidians, 
takes Tha which were filled with water brought by the natives, who 
^* had fubmitted, he advanced towards that city. He had no 

fooner begun his march, than a mod copious ihower of 
rain, an incident very uncommon in thofe deferts, proved 
a great and feafonable refrefliment to his troops. Thus ani- 
mated, upon |heir arrival before Thala, they attacked the 
town with fuch vigour, that Jugurtha, with his family, and 
treafures depofited therein, thought proper to abandon the 
place. After a brave defence, it was reduced, the garrifon^ 
confining of Roman defertew, fetting ^e to the king's pa- 
lace, and confuming themfelves, together with every thing 
^ valuable, in the flames. Jugurtha, being now reduced to 
great extremities, retired into Gxtulia, where he raifed a 
confiderable force. From thence he advanced to the con- 
fines of Mauritania, and engaged Bocchus, king of that 
country, who had married his daughter, to enter into an 
alliance with him. In confequence of which, having rein- 
forced his Gsetulian troops with a powerful body of Maurt- 
tanians, he, in return, obliged Metelius to keep clofe ixrith- 
in his intrenchments. Salluft inforips lis, that Jugurtha 
bribed Bocchus's minifters to influence that prince in his 
favour ; and that having obtained an audience, he infinuated, 
that, iliould Numidia be fubdued, Mauritania muft be in- 
volved in its ruin, efpecially as the Romans had vowed the 
deftruAion of all the kingdoms in the univerfe. In fupport of 
what he advanced, he produced federal inftances very appo- 
fite to the point in view. However, Bocchus was determined 
to aflift Jugurtha againft his enemies for the flight the Ro- 
mans had iformerly fliewn him. That prince, at the firft 
breaking out of this war, fent ambafladors to Rome, to pro- 
pofe an oflenfive and defenfive alliance to the republic ; 
which, though of the greateft importance at that jun£lure, 
a feyr of the mofl venal, corrupt, and infamous fenators pre- 
vented it from taking efTef):. This contempt undoubtedly 
wrought more powerfully upon Bocchus in favour of Ju- 
gurtha, than their aflSnity of blood ; for both the Moors 
and Numidians adapted the number of their wives to their 

> Salluft. Liv. Paterc. Orof* ubi fup, Europ. ubi fup. cap. %j, 
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circumftances, fo that fome had ten or twenty to their 
fiiare. Their kings therefore were unlimited in this re- 
Iped, and of- courfe all degrees of kindred, refulting to 
them from marriage, had little force*. 

Such was the fitua^ion of affairs in Numidia» when Me- Anitndea* 
tellus received advice of the promotion of Marius to the '^^^^ *° 
confulate. What efFe£l thefe tidings had upon that exc^el- Bocch^ 
lent, though much injured, commander, has been already from the 
obferved. But notwithftanding the injurious treatment he intereft of 
met with on this occaiion, he generoufly endeavoured to 7Kff»»''^^« 
draw off Bocchus from Jugurtha, though this would faci- 
litate the reduction of Numidia for his rival. With this 
view ambafladors were difpatched to the Mauritanian court, 
who intimated to Bocchus, that it would be highly im- 
prudent to come to a rupture witk the Romans without any 
juft caufe ; and that he had now a fine opportunity of con- 
cluding an advantageous treaty with them, which was far 
preferable to a war. To which they added, that whatever 
dependence he might plaee upon his riches, he pught not ' 
to run the hazard of lofing his dominions by embroiling 
himfelf with other flates, when he could eafily avoid com- 
ing to this extremity \ that it was much eafier to begin a 
vrzx, than to terminate it> which the vi£tor alone could 
effe£l: ; that, in fine, he would by no means confult the 
intereft of his fubjeffcs, if he followed the defperate fortune 
of Jugurtha. To which Bocchus replied, that, for his 
part, there was nothing he wifhed for more than peace ; 
but that he could not help lamenting the deplorable (late of 
Jugurtha 5 that if the Romans therefore would grant that . 
unfortunate prince the fame terms they had offered him^ 
he would promote an accommodation. Metellus informed 
the Mauritanian monarch that it was not in his power to 
comply witii his requeft. However, he ftill carried on a 

{private negociation with him till the arrival of the new con- 
ul Marius. By this condu£b he compafTed two falutary 
purpofes : firft, he prevented Bocchus from coming to a 
general adion with his trdops ; which was Jugurtha'b prin- 
cipal objeA, in expcftation that, whatever the event might 
be, it would render a reconciliation between him and the 
Romans imprad^icable. Secondly, this ina£t:ion enabled him 
to trace the genius and difpofition of the Moors, a nation^ 
of whom the Romans, till then, had fcarce formed any 
idea ^. 

• lidem ibid. Strab. lib. xvii. Vide & Bern. Aldret. ul>i fupra, 
p. 4Q0, 401. &.feq. . p Salluf);. Veil. Paterc. & Plut. ubi fup, 
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JAarius rt- Joguitha being informed rh«t Marius, with a ttumerons 
4iucH Cap' army, was landed at Utica» advifed Bocchus to retire, with 
•/^' part of the troop$, to feme place of fecurity, whilft he pott- 

ed bimfelf upon another inacceffible fpot with the remaining 
corps. By this maoceuvre, he hoped the Romans wotildbe 
obliged to divide their forces, and confequently be more ez- 
pofed to his efforts and attacks. He llkewife imagined, that» 
ieeing no formidable body appear, they would belicTe the 
enemy incapable to make, head againft them ; a belief which 
naight pccaiion a relaxation of difcipline, the ufual atten- 
dant of a too great fecuricy, and confequendy produce fome 
advantageous effe£l. However, both thefe views were fruf- 
trated ; for Marius, far from fiirffering a relaxation of difci- 
pliae to take place, trained up his troops, which conGited 
chiefly of new levies, in fo perfedl a manner, that they were 
ibon equal in military fkiil to any confular army that ever 
appeared in the field. He alfo cut off great numbers of the 
Gsetulian marauders, defeated maoy of Jugurtha's parties, 
and that prince himfelf narrowly efcaped being taken pri- 
foner, near the city of Cirta. . Thefe advantages, thoagfa 
not of ^ny great importance, intimidated Bocchus, who 
BOW made overtures for an aN^commodatton ; but the Ro- 
mans, not being convinced of his fincerity, paid little at- 
tention to his pr^Q^ofils. In the mean time Marias pulhed 
on his conquefts, reducing fevefal places of lefs note, and 
at laft refolved to befiege Capfa. That this enterpri2e 
might be conduced with the giieateft fecrecy, he faffered 
not the leaft hint of his defign.to tranfpire, even amon^ 
any of hi$ ofiicers % on the contrary, in order to delude 
f hem, he dctiK^faed A. Manlius, ooe of his lieutenants, with 
fome light-armed cohorts, to the city of Lares', where he 
had fixed his prjncipal mjigazine, and depofited the military 
cheft. Befare Manilas left the camp, that he might the 
YxyQxc efie£laatiy amufe him, he ihtrmated, *that he ftioald^ 
with the army, take the fame robte in a few days ; but, in- 
nead of that aieafure, he bent his march towards the Ta« 
jia(i6, and, in (ix days, arrived upon the banks of that river. 
Jlere hq pitched his tents for a fliort time, in order to refr^fli 
his troops ; then he advanced to Capfa, and made himfelf 
^aafter of it, in the manner already related. The fituation 
of this city being e>ctremely commodious to Jugnrtha, and 
having greatly favoured his plan of operations, ever fince 
the commencement of the war, he levelled it with the 
ground, after it had been delivered up to the foldiers to 
te plundered. The citizens likewife, being more zeakxufly 
attached to that prince than any of the'other Numidians, on 
^^unt of the extraordinary ptivileges he granted them, 

andj 
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tta4j ^ €9i|r(e, bearing a mfiivs in^lacable haired to the 
|lomaQ6j be put to tke fwoj:d, or fold for flaves. The true 
mptive of |;he confurs ogacitvS^ Pl> this occafion feems here 
to be alSgiied^ thow^ we »rc told ,by Salluft, in conformity 
to the Rorpaa geaiua, tihait neither avarice nor refentment 
proniptpd (^im Xq fo .barbarx^us an a&ion, hat only a defue 
(o ftrike a (terix)r into,t.be Numidians ^. 

The Numidian^, ever after this exploit, dreadred the very Jugurtka 
i^ameofMarius, wbonowiin bis own opinion, hadeciipfed P^f'ffails 
thcjgloryof all his predeceflbr'e great atcbievemcnts,particu- *^'"' ^*^" 
larly the reduction of Thala, a city, in ftrengtb and fitua- yj/^,-^/^* 
tion, nearly equal to Capfa. Punfuing this ftrol^* he gra- 
dually «prefented himfelf before mod of the .placeabf ftrengtb 
in the enemy's country, many of which either o|iened their 
gates to .him,, or were abandoned, at^is approach. Others, 
w^hich were taken by force^ »he laid in aihes; and> in fine, 
i^Ued the gxeateft part of Nutnidia with blood, h9rrory and 
cpnfufipn. After an obflinate^defeace, he reduced a callLe, 
that Teemed impregnable, feated near iMuliicha, where |u« 
gurtha kept part of his treaiTures. In the mean time Ju* 
gurtha* not being able to poevail upon Boccfaus, \^ his re* 
peatqd ibllcitationsi to advance into Numidia, where be 
found himfelf greatly prefled, was obliged to have recourfe 
%o bis uiSual method c^ bribing the Mauritanian minrfters, 
ia ordej- to put the forces. of th^t prince in motion. He alfo 
promifed hitn a third p^rt 6f his kingdom, provided they 
could either drive the Romans out. of Africa, or obtain all 
the Nnmidian dominions^ agreeable <to treaty !^ 

So CQi^fiderable a ceifion could not fail of engaging Boc- Yr. of Ff. 
chus tofupport Jugurtha with .bis whole ,pawer. The two "Hi- 
African ,PQoharchs,thereibi:e,;haviag united their forces, fur- -^"^^ ^^^* 
prifed Marius near Qrta, as he was retiring into winter- '^^' 
quarters* The Koman general was fo hara^^d on this oc- *iiff» ^re 
cafion, that %ht .^arb^riana thought themfehies certain of dejeaud hy 
yi^ory, and doubted not but. they {hould be, able to extin- Marius^ 
guiih ^e Roipan name in Numidia.: ,but their incautious 'o^^^^^^'J^ 
conduct and too great fecurity, enabled Marius to defeat n^trsup * 
them totaUy: this was followed. four. days after ^ by fo com- jugurtka 
plete an overthrow, that their numerous army, confifting /• the R^^ 
of ninety thoufand men, by the acce^on pf a powerful "^^^f 
corps of Moors, commaiidefl by Bocqhus's fon Volux, was 
entirely deftroyed. Sylla, Marius's lieutenant, eminently 
jdiftinguifiied himfelf in the laft a£tiQn^ and .liere laid the 

q Sa11u|t. Liv. Flor. Pipt. Eutr9p.,Or.of. ul)i fupra. .' Salluft. 
flor, (Flitt. ubifup. S. jful^ Frontiu. Strat. lib, iii, cap. 9. ex. 3. 
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foundation of his future greatnefs. Bocchus, now looldiig 
upon Jugurtha's condition as defperate, and unwilling to 
run the rifk of lofing his own dominions, (hewed a difpofi* 
tion to make peace with Rome. However, the republic 
gave him to underftand, that he muft not expeft to he rank<« 
ed amongft their friends, till he had delivered up Jugurtha 
to the conful, he being confidered as the inveterate enemy 
of the Roman name. The Mauritanian monarch, being 
ambitious of an alliance with that ftate, refolved to gratify 
it in this particular, and was con6rmed in his refolution by 
one Dabar, a Numidian prince, the fon of Maflugrada, de- 
fcended by his mother's fide from Mafinifla. Being clofely 
attached to the Romans, and extremely agreeable to Boc- 
chus, on account of his noble difpofition, he defeated all 
the intrigues of Afpar, Jugurtha's minifter. Upon Sylla's 
arrival at the Mauritanian court, the negociation feemed to 
be entirely fettled : however, Bocchus, who was continually 
projecting new defigns, and, like the reft of his country- 
men, in the higheft degree perfidious, deliberated with him- 
felf, whether he fhould facrifice 6ylla or Jugurtha, who were 
both than in his power. He was a long time flu£luating 
with uncertainty, and combated by a contrariety of fenti- 
ments: the fudden changes, which difpiayed themfelves 
in his countenance, his air, and his whole perfon, evidently 
demonftrated how violently his mind was agitated ; but at 
laft he reverted to his firft defign, to which the bias of bis 
mind feemed naturally inclined. He accordingly delivered 
up Jugurtha into the hands of Sylla, to be conducted to 
planus, who, by that fuccefsful event, happily terminated 
this dangerous war. . The kingdom of Numiflia now aflTum- 
ed a new form : Bocchus, for his important fervices, had 
the country of the Maflsefyli, contiguous to Mauritania, 
aiTigned him, which, from this period, took'the name of 
. New Mauritania. Numidia Propria, or the county of the 
Mafiyli, was divided into three parts, one of which was 
given to Hiempfal, another to Mandreftal, both defcen- 
dents of MafmifTa, and the third the Romans annexed to 
Africa Propria, or the Roman province, adjacent to it (M). 

Jugurtha's 

(M) According to Plutarch, fight, the Numidian, by his va» 

Marius's triumph happened on lour and condud, having render* 

the firft day of January, on ed himfelf terrible to the Ro- 

which the yfear began amongft mans.* It is even intimated by 

the Romans, when Jugurtha Florus, that he was looked upon 

was expofed to the view of the by them as a fecond Ifannipa^ 

people. The pdpulacie were Plutarth adds, that the day he 

extiemely dfilighted with tha^ dras led m triumph, he became 

diftraaedi 
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Jtigurtha's two fons furvived him^ but pafled their fives Tranfae* 
itt captivity at Vcnufia, However, one of them, named tiom in 
OxyntaSy was, for a Ihort time, releafed from his confine- ^^f^ 
ment by Aponius, who befieged Acerrain the war between 2^M«f 
the Romans and the Italian allies. That general condufted jugurtiuu 
this prince to his army, where he treated him as king, in 
order to draw off the Numidian forces from the Roman 
fervice. Accordingly thofe Numidians no fooner heard, 
that the fon of their old king was fighting for the allies, 
than they began to defert by companies ; a defertion which 
obliged Julius Caefar, the conful, to difmifs all bis Numi- 
dian cavalry, and fend them back into Africa. A few years 
after this event, Pom pey defeated Cneius Domttius Aheno-> 
barbus, and Hiarbas, one of the kings of Numidia, putting 
to death feventeen thoufand bf their men upon the field <» 
battle. Not fatisfied with this viAory, this general purfued 
the fugitives to their camp, which he foon forcq^, put Do- 
mitius to the fword, and took Hiarbas prifoner. He then 
reduced that part of Numidia which belongeid to Hiarbas, 
who feems to have fucceeded Mandreftal, and gave it to 
Hiempfal, a neighbouring Numidian prince, defcended 
from Maiiniffa, who had always oppofed the Marian fadJon. 

Suetonius informs us, that a difpute arofe between Hi- Csefar 
cmpfal and one Mafintha, a noble Numidian, whom, it is treats Ju^ 
probable he had, in fome refped, injured, when Julius Cae- ^^ '* f 
far firft began his brilliant career. The fame author adds, "^^f^^^ 
that Caefar warmly efpoufed the caufe of Mafintha, and ncr^ 
even grofly infulted Juba, Hiempfal's fon, when he at- 
tempted to vindicate his father's conduft upon this occafion: 
he took him by the beard, the mod unpardonable affront 
that could be offered an African. In ftiort, he fcreened 
Mafintha from the infults and violence of his enemies ; 
hence a reafon may be adduced for Juba's adhering fo . 
clofely afterwards to the Pompeian faction •. 

• Sueton. in Jul. Caef. cap. 71. 

diftraftcd ; that, when he was heavens 1 how intolerable cold 

.afterwards thrown into prifon, is this bath of yours !" In this 

whilft fome tore off his cloatks, place he flruggled for fome time 

and others his golden pendent, with extreme hunger, and then 

with which they pulled off the expired. The barbarous death 

tip of his car, he was greatly he was put to, notwithflanding 

diftreffed ; and that yet agitated his own inhuman difpofition, 

with horror, when he was caft will remain an eternal mpnu- 

naked into the dungeon, he ment of Roman cruelty and 

forced a fmile> crying out, ^* O ingratitudet 
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In conftquence of tfaeindigniiy Cxfar bad o&red to Juba, 
this prince exerted bimfeif to the prejudice of Cxfar, in the 
civil wars between him and Pompey. By a ftratagem he 
drew Curio, one of his iieutenaiitSj to a general a£^ioi3» 
which he fliould at that time have carefully avoided. He 
propagated all over Africa Propria and Numidia, that he 
wa« retired into fpme remote country at a great diftance 
ffofn the Roman terriw>rics: this report reaching Curio^ 
who was then beftegiog Utica, hindered him from taking 
the n^ceiTary fteps agaiuA a CurpriaEe. Soon after, the Ro» 
in^n general receiving in^lligence, that a fmalt body of Nu- 
midians was approachis^ his camp, he put himfelf at the 
head of bis forces, in order to attack them, and, left they 
ftoikld efcape, began his march in the night, thinking he 
ipr-ss fure of vi£lory* Some of their advanced pofts i»e fur- 
]K4f6d aileep» axui eat them to pieces^ i|vhicfailill farther ani* 
ip«it&d him, Aboiit day-break he casne u^ with the Numt* 
dians, whom he attacked with great bravery> though his 
Toen were .then fading, and much fatigued by their forced 
9nd ppecipitate mafch. In the xnean time Juba, who, im« 
«iedi;^'0ly after the propagation of the rumour juft men- 
OetRed, had 'CautiQu.% 4))arched privately, with the main 
body <rf the Nuraidian army, to fupportthe detachment ient 
before ^o decoy Curio.> advan^qd to the relief of bis mexu 
The Romans bad n^et with great refil^ance befoce he ap- 
peared ; fo that-he-eaniy bfoke thern^ killed Curio> with a 
gpeet .papt of his troops, upon the fpot, purfued the reft to 
their oafop, wbicb he plundered, and took i^any .of them 
piitfoaers» Moft of the fugitives, who endeavoured to naake 
their efeape on board the flaps in the pqrt of Utica, were 
cither flain by the ptrrfuers, or drowtied. The remainder 
{eU into the hands of Varus, who would have faved them ; 
l^pt Juba, who arrogated to himfelf the honour of this vfc'^ 
tory, ordered moft of them ixy be put to -the (word S 

This viftory infufed new life and vigour into the Pom- 
peian faftion, who. thereupon confer red great honours upon 
Juba, and gave him the title of king of all Numidia; but 
Carfar and his adherent declared hirh an ^lemy tothe ftatc 
of Rome, .adjudging to Bocchus and Bogud, two African 
princes entirely in their intereft,* the fovereignty of his do- 
minions. Juba afterwards, uniting his forces with thofe of 
Scipio, reduced Caefar to great extremities} for Jie had 
landed in Africa with a handful of troops : but he was ex- 

t Caef. de Bell. Civil, lib. ii. cap. 7, «. DJo, lib. xH. ad Ann. 0.C. 
fty$. Ftor. lib. iv. cap. t. Appian. de Bell. Civil, hb. ii. p*'455. 
S. Jul. Frontin. Str^t. lib.ai. cap. 5./e9i. 40. 
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tricited out of his difficulties by Palb4itis Sittius, \dio had 
formed a confiderable body of force^^ confining of Roman 
eaiiLes, and Mauritanian- troops farnifiied by Bogud. Witk 
thcfe he made an irruption into Gsetulia and Nomidiary 
wiriift Juba was employed in Africa Propria. Wjhilft'hc 
ravaged tfaefe countries in a dreadful manner, Juba inune- 
distely returned with the beft part of his army, to prefcrve 
them from utter deftru£\ion, Howevery Csefar, knowing 
his horfe were afraid of the enemy's elephants, did'not think 
propter to attack Scipio in the abfeiU:e of the Numidtanf till 
his owtn elephants, and a freih reinforcement of troops^' 
hourly eixpe<3:ed, arrived from Italy. With this acceffioii 
of ftnengtb, he judged himfelf able to give a good account^ 
as well of the Roman forces, with which he was to cope# 
as the Barbarians. In the mean time Scipio difpatched re* 
kerated expreffes to Juba (N) for his ipeedy affiftance ; b«t 
could not prevail upon him to move out of Numidia, till he 
had promifed him tlie pofl'efllion of all the Roman dominions 
ki Africa, if Csefar could be expelled from thence. This pro* 
mife immediately put him in motion ( and, having fent a 
large detachment to make head againft Sittins, he marched 
with the reft of his troops to affift Scipio. However, C«- 
far ait length overthrew Scipio« Juba, and LM)ienus, near 
the town of Thapfus, and forced all their camps. As Sd^ 
^Q was the firft furprifed and defeated, Juba fled into Nu- 
midia, without waiting for C?efar's approach ; but the body 
of the Numidians detached againft Sittius having been 
broken and difperfed by that general, none of his f«bje£t;S 
there .would receive him. Thus abandoned to defpair, he 
fought death in a (ingle combat with Petreius, whom be 
kiiled, and then compelled ooe of his fiaves to deftroy him'4 
fclf(0)«. 

« A. Hirt. dc Bell, Aifri€f»i» cap. St s» 5, & feq. Appm* iibt Gt^k 
lib. iv* {>. 6fto, 6x1. Dio» lib. xliii. Piut. in Cat. Sc CxC. 

(N) Juba, according to Dio, Juba killed Petreius in thiscom- 

pretended to ailift Pompey, not bat, and was hi mfelf afterwards 

out of a motive of refentment, diCpatched by his Have. Oro- 

but fcecaufe he was a defender of fins relates, that Petreius run 

the lenate and people of Rome. himfelF through with his fword. 

But princes frequently, in the and that Juba hired a perfon td 

place of the. real caufe, fubdi- kill him; but Appian, Eutro*- 

tute the pretext ( I )• pius, and Dio alTure us, that 

. (O) Hirtius intimates, that th^ ilew each other (2). 

i) Dio, lib. xli. (%) Appian. de B«H. GivH. p. 490. Orof. 

lib* vi. cap. i6« fub fin* £utrop. lib. vi. cap. »3. Dio, lib. xliii. 

After 
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C^fitrrt' After this decifive aAion^ and the redaAion of Africa 
dtttn Ntf Propria, Caefar made hhnfelf mafter of Numidia, which he 
mdia to seduced to a Roman pro? ince, appointing Crifpus Salluftius 
^#>r«r ^^ gorcrn it in quality of proconful, with private inftrufbions 
%il^g^^ to pillage and plunder the inhabitants, and, by thefe means, 
put it out of their power to (hake off the Roman yoke : how- 
ever^ Bocchus and Bogud ftill preferved a kind of fove- 
reignty in the country of the Maffxfyli and Mauritania. 
The former of thofe princes, having deferted Csefar, fent an 
army into Spain to ailift the Pompeians ; and the latter, 
with bis forces, was the means of obtaining vidory for Cae- 
far at the ever memorable battle of Munda. Bogod after- 
wards joining Antony againft 0£^avxus, fent a body of forces 
to affift him in Spain ; at which time the Tingitanians re« 
volting from him, Bocchus, with an army compofed of Ro« 
mans in the intereft of 0£tavius, who paffed over from 
Spain into Afiica, and his own fubjeds, poffefied himfelf 
of Mauritania Tingitana. Bogud fled to Antony $ and Oc- 
tavrus> after the conclufion of the war, honoured the inha- 
bitants of Tingi with all the privileges of Roman citizens. 
He Ukewife confirmed Bocchus, king of Mauritania Csefa- 
rieDfis, or the country of the Mafiaefyli, in the pofleffion of 
Tingitania, which he had conquered, as a reward for his 
important fervices. In this particular he imitated the ex- 
ample of hid great predeceflbr Julius Csefar^ who divided 
fome of the fruitful plains of Numidia among the foldiers 
of P. Sittius, who had conquered great part of that coun- 
try, and appointed Sittius himfelf fovereign of that diftrid. 
Sittius, havine taken Cirta, killed Sabura, Juba's general, 
completely diiperfed his forces, and either cut off, or taken 
prifoners, mod of the Fompeian fugitives that efcaped from 
the battle of Tbapfus, highly deferved to be diflinguifhed 
in fo eminent a manner. Alter Bocchus's death, Maurita- 
nia and the Maffaefylian Numidia were, in all refpefts, confi- 
dered as Roman provinces. What happened to Bogud after 
he was driven out. of his dominions, as alfo the younger 
Juba, his fon Ptolemy, and Tacfarinas, who gave the Ro- 
mans no fmall trouble in the reign of ^Hberius, with other 
remarkable particulars relating to the period and country 
we are now treating of, our readers will naturally expert 
to find an account of in the hiftory of the Moors or Mauri* 
tanians ^. 

w A. Hirt. ubi fup. & de Bell. Aler. Appian. de Bell. Civil lib* 
11. Au&. Comment, de Bell. Hifp, Die, lib, xlii. xliii* xlix. U 
fitrab. lib« iii. Flor, ubi fupra* 
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CHAP. LXXIV. 

7he Hijiory of the Mauritanians^ to the entire 
ReduSiion of their Country by the Romans. 

SECT. L , 

Befcription of Mauritania. 

MAURITANIA, or, as it is called by Strabo, Maum- 
fia, apd the country of the Maurufii, was bounded 
on the eaftx by the Malva or Mulucha ; on the weft by the 
Atlantic ocean ; on the f(9uth by G%tuliai or Libya Interior ; 
and on the north by the Mediterranean. This kingdom, 
being reduced to a Roman province in the reign of Ciaa«- 
dius, had the name of Mauritania Tingitana given it by that 
prince, as we are informed, by Dio. From Pliny, and fome 
infcriptions in Gruter, it likewife appears, that it was called .. 

by the Romans at that time, as well as afterwards, fimply 
Tingitania, from its principal city Tingi, in order, to di^- 
tinguiih it from Mauritania Csfarienfis. If we may judge 
from what has been already obferved of Numidiaand Africa 
Propria, the ancients were not over-accurate in their dc- 
fcriptions of this country. However, all their errors can- 
not be difcovered, much lefs correfted, fince no mgdera 
accounts of the kingdoms of Fez and Morocco, anfwering 
nearly to the Tingitania of the ancients, can be entirely de- 
pended upon. 

Though Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitanai then was j^^.^ ^ 
confiderably broader than Mauritania Caefarienfis, the cor- gxient of 
refponding parts of Mount Atlas, or the confines of Gas;* Maurita^ 
tttlia, lying more to the fouthward, yet Fliny and Martia* «'*« 
nus, according tp the lateft obfervations, exceed the truth 
when they affirm the greateft breadth of the Mauritaniae to 
be four hundred and fixty-feven, or four hundred and 
fevcnty- three miles. Of the length of this region we may 
niake a tolerable eftimate, by obferving that the Malva or 
Mullooiab, its eaftern limit, about i degree 15 minutes W. .; • 
of London, is rather more than two hundred and forty miles 
diftant from the Atlantic ocean. Some of the modern geor 
graphers make the kingdom of Fez to be two hundred and 
feventy tniles long, and that of Morocco, from c^pe Noa 
^ the mountains which divide it from Segelmeffa, above 
Arec hundred and Icventy 5 but this computation, with re- 

fpcft 
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fpe£k to the ancient Tingitania, is undoubtedly more erro- 
neous than that of Pliny, which amounts.only to a hundred 
and feventy miUs. The longitude and latitude of the fou- 
them limits of Tingitania cannot be afcertained) for want 
of a proper light fr«m the old geographers ; but Septa, the 
prefent Ceuta^ its mod advanced city to the northward, is 
about 35 degrees 58 minutes N. lat. and about 6 degrees 
W. long, from London. The AKMagreb Al-Achfa of A- 
bulfeda includes the JMaurufia of Strabo, or the country we 
are now mentioning, and part of Mauritania CsefarienCs, as 
it extends from the Atlantic ocean which he calls the fea 
Almohit, to Tlemfan. We muft not omit obferving, that 
Ptolemy places the Atbs Major^ his fouthern boun^ry of 
this kingdom, at a confideraUe diftance from the fomhem 
Umits auigned it by Fliny, in the deferts of G^etulia or Libya 
Interior. But it appears from what has been already ad- 
Tanced, as well as the beft relations of modern traYclierSf 
diat this rtd^e of mountains, if feal, could not have apper- 
tained tp Tingitania *. 
Whence fo Mauritania and Maurnfia are names of this region derived 
eeJled. ffoqm the Mauri, an ancient people inhabiting it^ frequently 
mentioned by th« old hiftorians and geographers. Authois 
are not agreed amongft tbemielTes about the origin of this 
vord. Bochart makes Maurus equivalent t4» Maharj or, 
a» an etifion of guUurali in the Oriental languages is €&- 
tfemely common, Maur, u z. one from the Weji^ or « Wef-^ 
femferfony fmce Mauritania was weft of Carthage a^ad Pbcs- 
nice. Procopias tells os, that in his time two pillars f£ 
white ftone were to be feen there, with the following im- 
fej^ption in the Pbcenician languagie and chara£ler tipon 
them : ^* We are the Canaanites, who fled from Jofhtta tkc^ 
fon of Nun, that notoriows robber.'' Ibnu Rachich, or ibnu 
Raqaiq, an African writer cited by Leo, together with Eva* 
griusand Nicephorus CaUiftus, mention the fame cincuisi- 
ftance; How, in after-ages, that vaft tradi, extendingLfrom 
the borders of Egypt to the Atlantic ocean, came to be caUed 
Barbary, our readers will be informed in another place '• 

The Mauritanians, according to Ptolemy, were divided 
into feveral cantons or tribes. The Metagonitas were fieated 

X Stcab Flin. Ptol. ubi fupra. Martian, de Duab. Maurifam 
Geogr. Niibicnf. in dim. 3.. Marmol, ^n TAfrique, lib. vi. I. Lep 
Afric. pair. L'Afrique en plufieres Cartes NouvcUcs, &c. par le Sieur 
Sanfbn D' Abbeville, a Pahs, 1683. Shaw's Geograph. Obfervationt. 
relating to the Kingdom of Alg. p. 9. v Procop rk Bett. Vanr 

• dal. lib. ii. cap. 30 p. 257. Evagr. lib. iv. cap. %%, Niceph. CaHilt 
lib. xvii. cap. i». Theopban. lA Hift. Mifc^l. lbaiRa%uiq* ajpMd J^ 
Leo African, part v. Aldret« lib. iii. cap« z y 

near 
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fceartbc ftrcights of Hercules. The Sucdofii, or Cooofiu 
tccording to Bertius^ inhabited the coaft of the Iberian Sea* 
Under thefe two petty nations the Mafices, Verues, and 
Vcrbic« or Vervicae, fettled themfelfes* The Salifae or Sa* 
linfae were Gtuated lower towards the ocean $ and ftiU more 
to the fouth the Volubiliani. The Maurenfii and Herpi-' 
ditani pofiefled the eaftern part of this country^ which wai 
terminated by the Mulucha. The Angaucani or Iangacau« 
c«ni, Nediberes, Zagrenfit, Baniubae, and Vacuatae, <k^ 
tended themfelves from the fottthern foot of Ptolemy's Atlas 
Minor to his Atlas Major ; which is all that he has faid of 
them. Pliny mentions the Baniurx, whom father Hardoum 
likes to be Ptolemy's Baniubx; and Mela the Atlantes^ 
trborii he repiefents as poflefled of the weftern part of this 
region. The names of the different tribes of rlumidian* 
we have deferred till we come to the hiftory of the Gastu- 
lians, Cnce the latter nation was fo intermixed with the 
former towards the Roman times* that it is difficult to de*- 
teimine xo which of them fome tribes belong *• 

Tingis or Tingi* the metropolis, as it (hould feem, of Tin* Tingt's. 
gitaniai was a city of great aptiquity. According to Melai 
Solinus, and Pliny, Antaeus, contemporary with Hercules^ 
aad conquered by him, laid the firil ioundations of it. Pro* 
eepius feems to intimate, that Tingi w'as built before the 
time of Jofliua, fince he tells us, that the Gergefites, Je^- 
bufites, and other Canaanitifli nations or tribes, ere^d a 
caftle in a city where Tingis, or^ as he calls it, Tigiiif, 
flood. Pliny infinuates, that Antasus had a palace at Ltxus 
or LixoB, though he tells us, that the giant was buried at 
Tingis. Bochart thinks, that the Phoenicians and Cartha* 
ginians called it Tingir, Tiggir, and Tagger, which in their 
hagiiage fignified an emporium. Now it mud: be owned^ 
that the (ituation of Tingis was extremely commodious for 
carrying on an cxtenfive trade ; which we may, from this 
circumSance, reafonably prefume the Tingiunians did,' 
e(pecially as Pliny feems to infinuate, that to fome branches 
of commerce they afiiduoufly applied themfelves. Bochart's 
notion, therefore, receives fome weight from thefe confi- 
derations, as alib from the modern name of this city, Tan- 
gier, which we are much inclined to believe is of Phoenti- 
cian extraftion. If we fuppofe the ancient Tingis to have 
occupied the fpot on which Tangier at prefent (lands, it 
^M veVy near the ftreights of Hercules, at the bottom of a 
gulph on the weftern ihore. PtoleiViy feems to have looked 

. s Mel. Hb. i. cap. 4. Plin. & Ptol. ubi Tap. Hardouin. in Plin. ubi 
fsp. Salluft.in Jugurth. & Aldret, lib.iii. cap. 31* 

upon 
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upon llngis as tbe moil cuftomarjr and applicable ilame of 
the city we are now treating of. Tangier, admitted to be 
the ancient Tingis, is in 6 degrees 30 minutes W. long, 
from London, and in N. lat. 35 degrees 56 minutest 

Z^f, Zelis or Zilis, a maritime city in the neighbourhood of 

Tingis, isfituated near a river of the fame name. The in- 
habitants were tranfported to Spain, as we learn from 
Strabo, and a colony of Romans or Italians tranfplanted 
thither in their room, as appears from Pliny. The kings 
of Mauritania, after the planting of that colony, exercifed 
no jurifdidion over Zelis, it being under the dominioti of 
the Roman governor of Spain. Some authors imaginerthat 
the modem Arzilla anfwers to Zelis ; which fuppofition if 
we allow, places it about feventy miles from the ftreights of 
Hercules **. 

l^xm* Lixus or Lixos feems to have been a place of confiderable 

repine in the earlieft agesr as, according to Pliny, Antaeus 
had a palace, and therefore probably refided there. This 
circumilance renders it probable, that Lixus was fupenor 
to Tingis itfelf in point of antiquity : but fome authors 
feem to have confounded thefe two cities, as we fhall i^fihd 
by comparing the names given the former by Artemidorus, 
Eratofthenes, and Strabo, with Pliny. However, \7e are 
inclined to prefer the authority of Eratofthenes to that of 
the others in this refpe£t, fince it is fupported by Pliny. 
Lixus, therefore, and Tingis, in confequence of this pre«» 
fereiice, we muft condder as two different cities* Pliny re- 
lates, that Hercules vanquifhed Antaeus near this place, 
which he places in the neighbourhood of the gardens of the 
Hefperides, thirty-two miles diftant from Zelis. The fame 
I author intimates, that a Roman colony was fettled here 

likewife by Claudius. As Lixus was called by different 
writers Linx, Linga, Tinga, Tingi, in all probability it was 
miftaken by fome ancient hiftorians or geographers for 
Tingis. Some learned men will have the prefent Larache to 
to be the ancient Lixus ; and it muft be owned, that the 
fituation of that place gives great credit to fuch a fuppo&tion \ 

Tifymiati" At fome diftance from Lixus, to the fouthward, Hanno, 

«»*• in his Periplus, fays he built a city, which he called Thy* 

miaterion. In Scylax the name is Thymiaterias $ and in 

* Pomp. Mel. lib. ii. cap. 5. Plin. ubi fupra. Solin. cap. «4. Strabb 
lib. iii. & alib. ^ Ptoh Geogr. lib. iv. cap. x. Antonin. in Iti- 

ncr. Aldret. ubi fup. lib. iv. cap. 8. Vide & Cellar, lib. iv. cap. 7. p. 
933. edit. Lipr. 1732. ^ Hanno Carthag. inPeripl. Plin. ubi 

fupra. Arteinidor. & Eratoft. apud. Strabon. lib. xvii. ut&ipfe 
Strab. ibid. & alib. PtoL ubi fupra* Steph« Byzant. de Urb. Bochart* 
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Stephanos, Thjrmiateria. Though this city was (itUatecl 611 
the fea-coaft, to the fouth of Lixus, the fpot on which it 
&00A cannot now be precifely determined. 

Pliny mentions Sala, a town near a river of the failitf ^^^ 
name, not far from the Atlantic ocean, at a cdnfiderable 
diftance from Lixus« All that he bbferves of this town iS) 
that the diftrift adjacent to it was a defert, infefted with nu- 
merous herds of elephants, and the excurlions of the Autolo- 
les, a tribe of Gaetulians. The fituation, as well as name, of 
this place, fufRciently indicates it to be the modern Sallee, 
a city famous for ?ts corfairs, who frequently commit great 
depredations in the Mediterranean ^. 

The port of Rutubis, where probably a town ftood, wad titauhii^ 
two hundred and thirteen miles fouth of Lixus. At fome 
diftance from this were the Mons iSolis, the port of Myfo- 
caras, the promontories of Hercules and Ufadium, and the 
frontiers of the Autololes. Thefe frontiers terminated Mau<* 
ritania towards the fouth \ and Ptolemy has undoubtedly 
carried them much farther in that direction than is confident 
with truth. As for Tamufiga, Suriga, and other obfcure 
places mentioned by that geographer, extending ftiU far- 
ther to the fouth, it is neceflary only to have noticed them* 
Thus much for the principal maritime towns of Tingitania^ 
bordering on the coaft of the Atlaritic ocean. 

The firft maritime town to the eaftward of Tingis fecms txiliffk* 
to be the Exilifia of Ptolemy. Marmol takes the Ceuta of 
the moderns to correfpond with this place, as it does like- 
wife, in all probability, with the Septa and Arx Septenfis 
of Procopius. That author, together with Ifidorus Hifpa* 
lenfis and others, infinuates, that this name was derived 
from the feven hills, called the Septem Fratres by Mela, in * 

its neighbourhood. , Exilifla, Septa, or Ceuta, was a place 
of great note and eminence in the time of the Goths **. 

Rufadir, a city and haven, taken notice of by Pliny, not Rufadir^ 
far from the country of the Maflaefyli. Ptolemy calls it Ryf- 
fadirum ; and, from the Itinerary, there feems to have been 
a Roman colony fettled in it. Some authors will have Me* 
lilaor Melilla, lately in the poiTeflion of the Spaniards, to 
he the Rufadir or RyfTadirum of the ancients. If fo, it ftood 
^pon a plain at the bottom of a gulph, and was commanded 
by a mountain on the weft fide '. 

The firft inland town deferving notice near the frontiers jifcunm. 
of the Maflaefyli, was the Afcurum of Hirtius^ According 

' Met. & Plin. ubi fap. Ptol. ibid. Vide T. Leo African. Martn. 
Cellar. Moll. De la Croix, &c e Mrl. Ptol. & Mtria. ubi fup. 

flin. lib. V. capw x« Antonin* Itinerar. Marmol, Dc la Croix, Moll. 
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to tfaat author this place was of feme coilfequence^ fince Bo^ 
gud, king of Mauritania Tingitana, had a ftrong garrifon 
^ in it» which fallying out upon a body of the Pompeianst 
repulfed them with great flaughter, driving many of them 
into the fea, and the reft on board their fliips. No traces 
of this city, as far as we can recolleft^ are now remaining. 
' Molochath or Mulucha* and Galapha, which Ptolemy 
places in Tingitaniai muft belong to Numidia, if the Mo- 
lochath, Mulucha, and Malva, be the fame riveri as Dr» 
Shaw has rendered probable ; and therefore we ihaU fay 
nothing more of them here «. 

Herpis, a town upon the Mauritanian bank of the Mu* 
lucha, lying at a confiderable diftance from the. city Molo- 
chath, in a northern direction. As to any farther particu- 
lars of this 'place we are entirely unacquainted with them^ 

Mela ranks Volubilis, Gilda, and Prifciana, amongft the 
principal inland towns of Tingitania. Ptolemy fays, that 
Volubilis was one of the moft noted places of this country; 
and the Itinerary makes it ^ Roman colony From various 
authors it appears to be the modern Fez. Gilda is taken 
notice of likewife by Stephanus, as a city of good repute. 
They were all fituated in the center of the country ; but the 
fpots of ground occupied by them cannot,^ with precifion, 
be afcertained. However, Marmol a0erts> that Mequinez 
anfwcrs to Gilda, which he corruptly calls Silda ^ 

A little to. the fouth of Volubilis ftood the Tocplofida of 
Ptolemy. According to MarmoU Amergue, a city three 
leagues from the, river Eguile, in the province of Habatj 
anfwers to the ancient Tocolofida ; but as this author is 
Tery inaccurate, we cannot, in this particular, entirely rely 
upon him. 

The Trifidis of Ptolemy, according to that geographer, 
could not be far diftant from the neighbourhood of Toco- 
lofida. Marmol fays, that it was built by the Ronians upon 
a rifing-ground. The fame author intimates, that Abeil 
Gezer, in his geography, will have it to have been built 
by the giants, fome of whofe bones^ of an enormous fize, 
he aflferts to have been taken out of feveral ancient tombs 
in his time. 
Cwtiana* Gontiana ftands fouth*weft of Tocolofida, near the rivef 
Sala, and not far from mount Atlas, Marmol informs us, 
that a fmall town, by the Moors called Gamaa, upon the 
road between Fez and Mequinez, \^ the ancient Gontianaj 

g Shaw'* Geogr, Obfcrv.Telat. to the Kingd. of Aif . p, ^*^i€, 
& Ptol. ubi fup. ^ Mel. lib. ii. ex Bifiend. If. Vofli. Stepb* Bf> 

sant. de Urb. Antondn. Itinerar. MarmoJy Hanis in fiibliotli* MoN. 
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as like^ife, that this place, though ftrong by nature, hafe^ 
for feme time, been almoft entirely depopulated and dc- 
molifhed. * 

Banafa, Banafla, or Banafa V&lfentia, was feated In the Banafa^ 
neighbourhood of the rirer Subur, at a very conGderablc 
diftance, in a northern dire£tion, from Gontiana. Pliny 
feems to infinuate, that Banafa was feventy-flvc miles from 
Lixus, thirty-fivfe from Vol ubilis, and as many from the At- 
lantic ocean. That author, in the fame place, fays, that 
Babba, which Ptolemy calls Babba Julia Gampeftris, wais 
an inland town, forty miles from Lixus; and that Auguftus 
planted a Roman colony there. This likewife the curious 
may find confirmed by the legends on fome antique coins 
exhibited by Goltzius. 

Chalce or Chalca, a city of Mauritania Tingitana, men- CkatcL 
tioned by Scylax Hecataeus ; but in what part of that region 
we are to fearch for it, cannot now be determined. 

Calamintha, a town of Libya, probably of Mauritania, Cafami/h 
taken notice of by Herodotus and Hecataeus, whofe fitua- tha* 
tion is unknown. However, Bochart has ventured to afTert^ 
that it flood on an eminence. This notion has been fug* 
gefted to him by the word itfelf ; for he looks upon Cala- 
mintha to be equivalent to the Syriac or Phoenician galmi* 
tha^ ,zn eminence y or a cUy built Upon an eminence* From 
hence he likewife infers, that it muft have been of a Phoe- 
nician original ^ 

As for V obrix, Thicath, Ceuta, and many more Inconi- 
fiderable towns mentioned by the ancient geographers, 
which are fcarcc ever taken notice of in hiftory, and, all 
traces of which are, in a manner, Ictft, we have thought 
proper to pafs 6ver in filence. Nor are we apprehenfiye, • 

that, for this omiffion, it will be deemed neceffary to make 
any apology. 

The firft river of Tingkania, if it does not appertain to Riwrs of 
Numidia, is the Malva, Malvana, Chylemath, Molochath Tingitania. 
or Mulucha ; for it went by all thefe names. It limited the 
two ^auritaniae, and that partof Numidia joining to them. 
As it does not appear from hiftory, that the limits of thofc 
two kingdoms were ever changed, we may fairly infer^ 
that the above mentioned variety of names points out one 
and the fame river, the Miillooifah of the prefent weftern 
Moors. 2. The next river, meriting any attention, is the 
Thaluda, Taluda, or Tamuda pf Mefa, Pliny, and Pto^ 
*^^y> ^hich emptied itifelf into the Mediterranean confi-' 

' Herodot. ^ Hccat. apud Steph. Byxant, dc Urb. Bochart. 
ttbi fupra. r r / 
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derably nearer the Streights than the former. Pliny reprc- 

fcnts this as navigable, and confequently as a confiderable 
river. 3. The Lixus, on the banks of which ftood the city 
fo called. With regard to its courfe, or indeed any parti- 
culars whatever relating to it, we are entirely ignorant. 
4. The Subur» a large and navigable river, fifty miles from 
the Lixus. It paffed by the city of Banafa. 5. The Sala, 
which took its courfe, according to Pliny, near the confines 
of the Sahara. 6. The Duus, Cufa, Afama, Phthuth, 
and other rivers either in, or upon the borders of Libya 
Interior, recited by Pliny, Ptolemy, Sec. arc entirely un- 
known to us, as indeed they were to thofe geographers 
themfelves *. 
PromontQ* The chief capes or promontories of Tingitania were the 
^/. following: i. The Metagonkis of Ptolemy, and the Meta- 

gonium of Strabo. This promontory, Marmol tells us, in 
his time was called cape Cafafa, having a town of the fame 
name built upon it. Strabo intimates, that a confiderable 
extent of territory, in the neighbourhood of this promon- 
tory, went by the fame name amongft the Mauritanians. 
This was different from the Terra Metagonitis of Pliny, 
and the Metagonium of Mela, near the mouth of the 
Ampfaga.* 2. The Seftiarium Promontorium of Ptolemy, 
or the Ruffadi of the Itinerary. 3. The Promontorium 
Oleaftrum, fo called, according to fome, from the prodi- 
dious number of wild olives growing upon it. 4. The 
Phocbi Promontorium. 5. The cape Cotes, Cottes, of 
Ampelufia, not far from Tingis, taken notice of by Mela» 
' Ptolemy, and Strabo. It is called by the moderns cape 
Spartel. From Mela and Bochart it appears, that Cotes 
and Ampelufia were words of the fame fignification in the 
Phcenician and Greek languages ; and that they were de- 
duced from the grapes the promontory abounded with. 
6. Mons Solis, Promontorium Herculis, and Ufadium, of 
which Ptolemy has handed down to us nothing but the 
mere names ". 
MouMiahs, Amongft the principal mountains of Mauritania Tingi- 
tana we are to rank, i. Abyle, Abyla, Abija, Abina, Abin- 
na, or Abenna (for fuch a variety of names it had), a moun- 
tain on the African Cide of the Streights of Hercules, called, 
by the ancients, one of Hercules's Pillars. Abinna and 
Abenna feem to have been names given it by the Arabs, and 
the others it received from the Phoenicians. They were all 

' Strab. Me). Plin* Pto). ubi fup. & alib. Antonin. Intlnerar. 
Scylax. Caryand. in Peripl. ex Emend. Claud. Salmafii. m Strab. 

Mel. Piin. Ptol. ubi fup. Lucas Holftenius ad Orteh p. izx. Bo« 
chart* Chan. lib. i. cap. 24. 

derived 
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^rived from its heighti as has been clearly evinced by 
Aldrete and Bochart. It has been mentioned by Strabo> 
Mela, Ptolemy, Silius Italicus^ Ammianus Marcellinus, 
Feftus Avienus, and others. It is now called, by our 
countrymen, Apes Hill; an appellation which very well 
agree with what has been related of it by the ancients, or, 
at leaft, the country adjacent to it. 2. The Septem Fra- 
tres of Mela, and the Heptadelphi of Ptolemy, almoft con- 
tiguous to Abyla. 3. Mount Cotta, not far from the Lixus. 
4. That remarkable chain of hills called mount Atlas, 
^rhich, according to Orofius, feparated the fruitful land 
from the barren, or in the ftyle of the natives, the Tell 
from the Sahara. The ancients likewife inform us, that 
thefe mountains were known by the names Dyris, Adyris, 
Dyrim, and Adderim, i. e. great, highy lofty, or thefiuthern 
limiti as mount Atlas is generally etteemed to be with re- 
ipeft to Tingitania and Numidia. However, Dr. Shaw 
aflures us, that the part of this long-continued ridge of 
mountains, whiCh fell under his obfervation, in height 
could not ftand in competition either with the Alps or 
Apennines. He tells us, that if we conceive a liumber of 
hills, ufually of the perpendicular height of four, five, or 
fix hundred yards, with an eafy afccnt, and feveral groves 
of fruit and foreft-trees, riling up in a fucceffion of ranges 
one behind another ; and that if to this profpe£): we inter- 
fperfe a rocky precipice of a fuperior eminence, and diflS- 
cult accefs, and place upon the fide or fummit of it a mud- 
•walled Dalhkrah, or village of the Kabyles, we fliall then 
have a juft and lively idea of thefe mountains. 

The chief ports of this country were, i. The Rufadir of HrUlk 
Pliny, or RyiTadirum of Ptolemy, already mentioned. The 
Itinerary makes the town here a Roman colony, and tells 
us, that the neighbouring promontory was from thence de- 
nominated cape Ruffadi* 2* That at the bottom of the 
Sinus Emporicus, where there feems to have been a town 
furnifhed with inns, ware-houfes, and all manner of ac- 
commodations for the Phoenician merchants, who frequent- 
ed this place from almoft the earlieft ages to the time of 
Auguftus. 3. Cotes, Cottes, or Cotta, a port or bay men- 
tioned by Scylax, which may probably have been in the 
neighbourhood of cape Cotta *, and, ia this cafe, that author 
has not given it a right fituation, fince he places it between 
cape MercurV and the ftreights of Hercules. 4. Rufibxs, or 
Rutubis, an narbour taken notice of by Pliny and Ptolemy, 
in the fouth-weftern part of Mauritania, between the rivers , 
Cufa and Diur. 5. Myfocarasy a port a few miles to the 
(buthof Rufibis, not far from the river Phthuth. This was 

L 3 the 
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tbe laft fouthern port of Mauritania, mentioned by the an* 
cients, being-almpft contiguous to the northern confines of 

•^ . " G«tulia". 

j^noi. ^^ jj^^jj ^^^ proceed to the principal iflands, on the 

co^ft of Tingitania, which were known to the old geogra- 
phers : I . The Tres Infulae of the Itinerary already mention- 
ed, where there is now good flielter for fmall veflels, were 
(ituated to the north-weft of theMulucha,at the diftance of 
ten miles. 2. Gczira, or rather Jezeirah, a fmall ifland in 
the river Lixus, about three leagues, according to Marmol 
and Leo, from the fea, and thirty from the city of Fez. 
Pliny tells us, that in his time this ifland abounded with 
oliyes ; and intimates, that the ancients placed the gardens 
of the Hefpcrides here. He farther relates, that there was 
an alt^r^ facred to Hercules, ftill remaining in it when he 
wrote. Aldrcte believes, that this ifland, by the frequent 
inundations of the river, was, in procefs of time, entirely 
inundated, and at laft converted into that lake called, by the 
Spaniards, Laguna Grande, or the Gmat Lake, a littfe 
above the city and harbour ot Larache. 3. Ptolemy's Poena 
and Erythia (N), two fmall obfcure iflands in the Atlantic 
pcean^ pppofite to the tra£l between his Major and Miifor 
Atlas. 4. The Infulae Purpurariae, which Pliny alTures us 
faced the country of the Autololes, The natives of thcfc 
ifland$ were famous for dying that colour called the Gaetu- 
iian purple, which brought great advantage to king Juba, 
whp, according to the fame author, firft difcovered them. 
Father Hardouin aflerts, that they are the iflands called at 
this day Madeira (O) and Porto Santo^ being induced thereto 

n Scylax, PKn. Ptol. Antonin. Itinerar. ubi fupra, & alib, Slochait* 
.^bi fupra. Agrip. Comment* apud Plin. lib. v. cap. i. 

(N) The ifland Erythia is long, and a hundred apd eigh^ 

^ow called Mpgador^ and has in circumference* Though it 

a caftle in it of coniiderable feems to havp been known to 

jftrcngtb. This is defended hy the ancients, yet it lay concealed 

a garrifoh of twp hundred men, for many generations ; and wa$ 

who arc pofted there to fecurc at length difcoyered by the 

the gold-mines in the neigh- Portuguefe, commanded by Don 

bouVipg coqntry, from which it Jqan Zarco, and Don Triflano 

n about five n^iles ^\&2mt (i). Y^z, A. P. 141 9. Others main- 

(O) Madf^ira 1$ an ifland of tain» that one ^ohn Machin, an 

fhe Atlantic ocean, between 32 Englifliman, difcovered it in the 

pnd 33 degrees N. lat. about year of oqr Lord 1344* Be 

l^^ty inile^ broad, feventy-five that sfs it may, thie Poftviguefe 

( I ) Moll, (Ic. la Croiit, &c, 

^ ^ " ■ tpc* 
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by Pliny, who places them betwtcn the Streig^ts and the 
Fortunate Iflands. 5. The Infula Beatae (P), or Fortunatae, 

of 



vs^ 



took pbffeffion of it in the year 
above mentioned, and are ftill 
almoil the only inhabitants. 
The modern name Madera, or 
Madeira, was derived from the 
Tad ftore of wood with which 
it was flocked ; thePortuguefe, 
at their £rft landing, finding it 
little better than a thick foreft. , 
In order therefore to render the 
ground capable of cultivation, 
they fet fire to this wood, which, 
according to their writers, oc- 
cafioned a conflagration of fe- 
▼en years continuance. It is 
now very fertile, producing, in 
great abundance, the richeft 
wine, fugar, the moft de^cious 
fruits, Specially oranges, Ic- 
n^oifts, and pomegranates, to* 
gether with corn, honey, and 
wax. It alfo abounds with 
boar« and other wild beafts^ 
Ukewife with all forts of fowls^ 
befidefi numerous groves of ce- 
dar-trees. The air of Madeira 
18 more temperate than that of 
the Canaries ; and confequcntly 
its climate cannot be inferior to 
that of any of thofe iflands. The 
towns are Monchico, Santa 
Croce, and Fonzal, its metropo- 
lis, fo called from the prexli- 
gious quaiieity of fennel at %xQi 
&und growing in its neighbour-^ 
liood. It is now the fee of a 
biihop, who IS fufiragan to the 
archbiiliop of Lifbon; and'the 
leat of a Portuguele governor, 
Kotwithi^anding father Har- 
doui'n's opinion, fome authors 
fiiake it the Cerne, or Ceme 
Atlantica, * ♦f -the ancients. If 
this be admitted, it was &mou« 



for the produ^ion of thofe 
hawks fb well known in Maffy- 
Ha, according to Pliiiy, As that 
author places this Ceme in the 
Atlantic ocean, and from the 
circumdance jufl mentioned, it 
appears to have beennot remote 
from MafTylia, fnoh an opinion 
cannot well be deemed entirety 
groundlefs. If we adopt either 
of thefe notions, Madeira feems 
formerly to have belonged to 
Mauritania. 

Porto Santo lies at a fmall 
diflance from Madeira, and ia 
under the jurifdidion of the 
fame biihop and governor at 
Madeira. It is only eight miles 
in circumference ; but the foil 
fs extremely fruitful. It is re^ 
markable, that this iila&d pro- 
duces the beft honey and wase 
in the world. 

Befides thofe two iflands, 
there is another, called by the 
Spaniards Ifla Defierta, i. e. the 
Defolate Ifland, fsven miles 
diftant from the eaflern coafl of 
Madeira : but this being incon- 
fiderable, on acqount of the * 
flerility of its foil, and its finall 
extent, it is fufficient jufl to 
have onentioned it ( 2 ) . 

(?) The Fortunate Iflands, 
or, as they are at prefent called, 
the Canary Inlands, arefeveh in 
number. They iie tothefouth- 
ward of Madeira, weft of the 
fouthem coaft of Mauri tania^ 
and between 27 and 30 degrees 
N. latitude. Their names are 
Palma, Hierro, Oomera, Tene- 
riflfe, Gran Canaria, Fueitevea* 
tura, and lAuizarote. Palma 



(i) Plifi. lib. X. cap. 8. lib. vi. cap. 3. & alib. Vide etiam Marmol. 
Pat. Vpff.^ad Mel, MoU, Poiy, U Hi^kluyt, torn. iii. p. », &c* 
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of Statius SebofuSf Juba,, Pliny, and Strabo Ptolemy gives 
tbefe ifl^nds too foutbern a fituation, affirming them to lie 

on 

•kept the bodies of their an« 
ceilors dried like mummies. 
The towns are, St. Chriftopher 
de la .LagUDa, Santa Cruz, Ro- 
tava» or OrataTa, Rialejo, and 
Garachico. Canaria, or Gran 
Canaria, had the fame name 
among«l the ancients^ as we 
learn from Pliny, Hence a 
probability arifes that it was not 
given by the Spaniards, as fome 
writers luggeft ; aslikewife, that 
ibme knowlege of it has been 
retained from the time of the 
Romans, iince the name affign- 
ed it by them has been pre* 
fervcd to the prefent times, (t 
is eleven leagues broad, twelve 
long/ thirty-eight in oompafs, 
and about thirty from cape Bo«- 
fador. Its fituation is eaft of 
Teneriffe, and its capital city 
Palma, Palmes, or Canaria. In 
fertility it equals, at leaft, if it 
does not exceed, any of the 
others. Fuerteventura is eafl: 
of Gran Canaria, and about 
twenty-five leagues from the 
continent of Africa- It is like- 
wife fruitful, and has four towns, 
l>rafala, Lanagala, Pqzo Ne- 
gro, and Fuerteventura. Lan-? 
zarote, north of the tbnner, apd 
in all points anfweripg to the 
reft, has three towns, Cayas or 
I^an^isarote, Puerto de Naos, and 
Puerto de Cavallos, Though 
tbefe feven are the principal 
inlands that go under the name 
of the Canaries, yet there are 
feveral others in their neigh- 
bourhood of lefs note ; as the 
Ida de los Lobo9, fituated be-i 
Ul^e^n Fuerteyeptwra aqd I>ani 
zarote; the Salvaticas lying 
farther toward^ the nortb-weft i 
be^dc) &ocpa| Qratioia, Sapta 



and Hierro lie moil to the weft- 
ward. Their foil is rich ; they 
have good pafture-ground, pro- 
duce excellent wine, fugar, &c« 
and abound in fruit. They 
have each of them a town of the 
fame name. The firft is feven 
leagues lonj^, fix broad, and 
twenty-two m circumference ; 
the latter ten league^ long, fe- 
yen broad, and twenty-fix in 
compafs. Hiero had a com- 
modious harbour ; and Palma a 
Volcano that emits vaft quan- 
tities of fulphurous matter, as 
we leara from Juan Nunez de 
Pena. On the weftern point of 
Hierro moft modern geogra- 
phers place the firft meridian* 
Gomera, fituated to the fouth 
of Palma, is very fruitful, af- 
fording plenty pt grain, apples, 
fugar, and wjne, with paftures 
fot numerous herds of cattle. 
Jt is twenty-two leagues in cir- 
fiumference, and has a copfider- 
. able town of rhe fame name, 
befid^s a very capacious har- 
bour. Tenerififo, to the eaft 
• pi Hiprp, is (aid to be fixty 
iniles long, Here is a famous 
inountaip, called the Pico of 
Teneriffe, frequently covered 
jvitb f|i0W) which renders it 
probable, that this illand was 
J^liny*s Niyafia, and Ptolemy's 
Ninguaria. The Pico is an 
^fcptir of about fifteen miles, 
and gve in perpendicular height, 
We arp told, tha( when thefe 
iiiands Wj^r^ difi^ov^red by M* 
Jean dp B^tanpourt, a French 
^entlemapt for Dqn Juan king 
pf Ca(lile^ jn 1405, th|? i^ih^- 
bitants of Teneriffe were go- 
l^rped by federal kings, who 
|ivf(| ^ f^ywf ?nd i^x they 
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on- the coaft of Libya Interior ; but they arc in the fame 

garallel with the fouthern part of Mauritania, according to( 
trabo ; which feems to agree with the beft modern dc- 
fcriptions and obfervations. The ancients did not agree in 
fixing the number of thefc iflands. Marcellus made them 
ten; feven of which he affirms to have been facred to Pro^ 
ferpina, and the other three to Pluto, Ammon» and Nejh* 
tune. Pliny and Ptolemy, from Juba, relate, that there 
were fix of them j while Sebofus and Plutarch mention 
only two. One ofc them Pliny and Ptolemy call Ombrosi 
Ombrios, and Pluvialia; the former author names two 
Qthers Junonia 5 the latter, Junonia and the Inacceffifole 
Ifland. The other three Pliny and Ptolemy, according to 
Ifaac Voffius, called Capraria, Canaria, and Ninguaria or 
Nivaria. Ombrios was uninhabited, and deftitute of water 
at all times, but when it rained ; from which circumftance 
it derived its name." This ifland produced a fort of cane^ 
feme of which were black, and others white 9 from the 
former the Mauritanians exprefled a liquor of a bitter taftcf 
' and out of the latter made a pleafant kind of drink. In one 
of th<2 Junonias there was a fmall temple, built of ftone. 
Capraria abounded with monftrous lizards ; Nivaria wa9 
always covered with fnow -, and Canaria over-run with dogs 
of an enormous fize,* two of which were prefented to king 
Juba. From hence they derived their names.' They all 
abounded with apples, and other forts of fruit, as well as 
honey, and various kinds of birds. "^Fheir rivers were full 
ef the filuri, a fpecies of (had-fifh. In fine, the ancients fo 
highly efteemed them, on acount of their happy climate, fa- 
lubrious air, and fertile foil, that they ftyled them the For-* 
tunate Iflands, and here fixed their Elyfian fields. * 

The curiofites mod worthy of obfervation were, i. The CursqfiiUs. 
vines, grapes, and reeds, towards the confines of Libya In* 
terior, of a moft prodigious and incredible fize, mentioned 
by Strabo. 2. The trees growing in the ifland Ombrios, or 
Pluvialia, and thfe liquoV extrafled from them j which fome 
learned men have imagined to be the fugar-canes and mo« 

Clara, and Alagransa, on the and pine-apples » in great abund- 

north of Lanzarote. They are ance, according to Pliny. In 

all fubje^t to the king of Spain ; the rivers alfo of thefe iflandg 

and Canaria is the fee of a grew the plant papyrus,' as in 

biihop, fubjoSl to the metropo- the Nile, if the fame author 

}itan of Seville. Canada for- may be credited (3). 
fnerly produced a fort of dates, 

^^) Plin. lib^ vl, cap^ 39. Hakluyti Hefbcrt, Mol. Atl. Geogr* See* 

loflus 
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Jpfiii$ ef the moderns. 3. The river, in the fouthcni parts 
^ Tingitania, which overflowed all the adjacent country, 
and fertilized it in the fame manner as the Nile did Egypt ; 
for it appears there was fuch a river in this diftrid, accord- 
^g to the beft modern obfervations compared with Strabo. 
4* The feveral remarkable ruins of Roman antiquities ftill re- 
maining* 5r The narrow defcent of many fathom deep» a few 
9ules from Tangier* which leads into a fort of cave, from 
"^bence are pafTages into fubterraneous apartments, defigned 
. |M>doubtedIy by the ancieats as repofitories for their dead, 
as m fhem were found many urns and ftatues with Punic 
infcriptions. We fliall referve all other curious particulars 
(ipr the biftory of the Sharifs in Fez and Moroicco ^. 

S E C T. II* 

The Antiquity f Government , Laws, Religion^ Language, 
CufiomSy Arts^ &€. of the Mauritanians. 

^htanti' npHAT the defcendants of Phut firft peopled Maarita- 
^ityrfthe 1 jjjji^ ^s well as the trad between the Triton and the 
MawrUa* Mulucha, has been already obferved from various authorst 
That the Pbcenjcians Hkewifc planted colonies here in very 
^arly ages, appears, from the teftimonies already produced. 
7o which we may^add, that, from Hirtius, Appian, and 
pio, as explained by Aldrete, it may be inferred, that the 
yVrabs are iobe rankedamongft the moQ ancient inh^ibitants 
of this country. 
Cvotrw- ' i^ IS generally imagined, that abfolute monarchy prevailcil 
in Mauritania from the earlieft ages, as well as in Egypt 
and N^imidia. Bocchar, Bocchus, and Bogud, from what 
we find related by the Roman hiftorians, feem to have go- 
yerned with an uncontrolable authority. However, wc 
jpouft obferve from Appian, that feveral tribes of Moors, 
yrhpru he calls avTovoyLof^ were governed by their own laws, 
or, at leaft, under the direSion of their own chiefs and 
leaders, in oppofition to that form of government which was 
e.ftablifhed in the greateft part of this country. The inde- 
pendent Arabs, mentioned by Dr. Shaw, who are feated ifl 
the Kingdoms of Algiers and Tunis, a»d fome times hover 
about the frontiers of th^ empire of Morocco, may probably 
^e the pofterity of thefe free-born Moors. Be that as it 
may, moft of the provinces of Mauritania, if not the whole 
region, were fubjeft to one prince in the reign of the elder 

. ? S^rib. Plin. P(ol. ^\jl iupra. L Leo AfticAO* Marmol, Bf la 
Croix, Moll, &€. 
; . Dionyfios* 
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JDionyfius* Juftin fays, that Hanno, a Carthaginian noble- 
man, in order to attain the fovereignty of Carthafee, to 
M^hicb he then afpired, had recourfe to the king of the Mauri 
for affiftance. Appian infinuates, that not only in Nun>i- 
dia, whilft regal government prevailed, but likewife in other 
neighbouring parts of Africa, and therefore probably Mau- 
ritar^ia, feve/al reguH, or heads of the Kabyles, as they now 
arc termed, were engaged in bloody wars with one another; 
an afiertion which evidently impliejs, that they muft have 
cxercifed a fovereign power. Notwithftanding which, the 
great figure the Mauri or Maurufii made in Africa (that 
name extending even to the borders of Africa Propria, be- 
fore the Romans grew formidable in. that country, as ap- 
pears from Juftin), is a fufficient indication tliat moft pjf 
^hem were united under one common head p. 

That fome of the Mauritanians had laws," or at leaft ccr^ Laws* 
^ain political maxims and inftitutionsj which ferved as rules 
for the condufl of their chiefs, may be naturally inferred 
. from Appian; but none of thefe have been preferved. Nay, 
the Mauritanian monarchs themfelves, however abfolute, 
might have had fome immutable laws to fteer their politi- 
cal cojirfe by, as we find the Medes and Perfians had. Ap- 
pian's fltyToyo^oi, juft mentioned, favour fuch a fuggeftion, 
or, at leaft, that laws were not entirely unknown in Mau- 
ritania. ' ^ 

Neptune was one of tlie principal objefts of adoration 19 ^'%»«* 
this country ; which is a fufficient proof, that the Naph- 
•fbuhim, or Nephihuhim, of Mofes, extended thcmfelve$ 
into it ; though the firft feat of that fjeople might probably, 
as Bochart and Arius Montanus imagine, have been in Mar^ 
marica and Cyrenaica. This deity and his wife Neptys rcr 
ceived their names from hencq, Neptune, Neptys^^ and 
Naphthuhim, Cgnifying the king^ queeny and people^ of the 
fea-coajis. It is certain, that the Egyptians called the exte- 
rior parts of the earth promontories, and whatever bordered 
japon the fea, and was waOied by it, Neptys. They paid 
religious honours to the Sun and Moon likewife, Jn com- 
icnon with the other Libyan nations. . That they oflFered hu- 
pian f^crifices to their gods, in imitation, perhaps, of the 
Phoenicians and Carthaginians, or fome other ancient na- 
jion, from wh^om their anceftors came, is aflerted by Seneca# 
From what Nonnus and others have advanced, it is proba- 
J)le, thjM: Bacchgs was worfhipped by the Mauritanians, ef- 

. p.Liv. lib^ xxix.cap. %g, SslUift^ In Jugurth. Plin. lib. v. cap. 9,^ 
Sirab, lib.xvii. Appi^in. in Libyx:. \%v\\. Cellar. Geogr. Ant, lib. 
If. cap. 5* ^cap- 7' Aldrctt* ubi fiip* k lib« iv« cap, ag. Dr, Shaw 
1^ Ffcf. p. 84 & alib, 
• •, _ pecially 
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pccially as the Indians and Arabs adored him in a moft par- 
ticular manner. In fliorr, we are to form a notion of the 
Mauritanian reh'gion from that of the Egyptians, Phoeni- 
cians, Perfians, and Carthaginians, already defcribed. What 
peculiarities, in this particular, the Mauritanians had, hare 
many ages' fince been buried in oblivion. However, it 
feems probable from Mela, that they either worfhipped An- 
taeus, or paid divine honours to his (hicld "». 
Imtguegt. The Mauritanian language undoubtedly differed from the 
Numidian in the fame manner only as a dialefl: of one tongue 
does from another; fo that there is no room for us to be 
prolix on this head. As for the Mauritanian charafter, it 
jcems to have been the fame wiih the Numidian, thofe let- 
ters on the coins formerly mentioned bearing an equal re- 
lation to the inhabitants of Numidia and Tingitania. What 
has been juft obferved of the religion of the people we are 
now treating, that it bore a near refemblancc and affinity to 
thofe of the nations from whom the Mauritanians deduced 
their origin, will hold equally ftrong with regard to their 
language. The tongue of the prefent Kabyles Dr. Shaw 
has given us a fpecimen of, and poffibly fome traces of that 
.'of the ancient Moors are ftill retained ; but of this we arc 
far from being certain* However, feveral words of the 
'African vocabulary, which that learned and ingenious gen- 
. tieman has obliged the world with, are deducible from the 
Oriental languages, whatever he may have infinuated to the 
contrary. The Arabefca, at prefent fpoken in Fez and Mo- 
rocco, as well as over all other parts of Barbary, was notfo 
much derived from the Saracens, who over-ran this vaft 
traft, as from the ancient inhabitants of Numidia and Tin- 
gitania. The Punic tongue, not very remote from the 
Arabic, prevailed through that part of Africa extending 
from the Triton to the Atlantic Ocean, even to the time of 
St. Auftin '. 
Cnfomt* !• The Mauritanians, as well as the other Africans, from 

what Hyginus infinuates, fought only with clubs^ till Be- 
lus, the fon of Neptune, as that author calls him, taught 
them the ufc of the fword. Sir Ifaac Newton makes this 
Belus to have been the fame perfon with Sefoftris, king of 
Egypt, who fubdued a great part of the then known world. 
2. All perfons of diltin£lion in Mauritania went richly at« 

q Herodot. lib. ii. Apollodor. paff. Pind. in Pyth. Od. V9, Apol* 
Ion. Argonaut, lib. iv. Plutarch, de Kid. Non. Dionyfiac. lib. iii« 
ver- %%, Senec. in Od^av. Non. in Dionyfiac. ubi fup. ic alib. 
t Hendreich. Bochart. Aldret. paff. Shaw*s Pbyfical and Mifcella- 
neous Obfervat* relat. to th« Kingd. of Alg. and Tuf^* p. »88, k 
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tired, wearing much gold and filver in tbeir cloatfis. They . 
took great pains in cleanfing their teeth, and curled their ^ 
Iiair in a curious and elegant manner. They combed their 
beardd, which were very long, and always bad their nails 
pared extremely clofe. When they walked out together^ 
they never touched one another, for fear of difconcerting 
the curls into w^bich their hair had been formed. 3. The 
Mauritanian infantry, in time of a£):ion, ufed (bields made 
of elephants ikins. They were clad in thofe of lions, leo- 
pards, and bears, which they wore both night and day* 
4. The cavalry of this nation was armed with broad fliort 
lances, and carried targets or bucklers, made likewife of the 
Ikins of wild beads. They ufed no faddles. Their horfes 
were Tmall and fwift, had wooden collars about their necks, 
and were fo much under the command of their riders, that 
they would follow them like dogs. The habit of thefe horfe- 
xnen was not much different from that of the foot ; they 
conftantly wore a large tunic of the ikins of wild beafts. 
The Phutaei, of whom the Mauritanians were a branch, 
were remarkable for their (hields, and the excellent ufe they 
made of them, as we learn from Homer, Xenophon, He- 
rodotus, and Scripture. Herodotus intimates, that the 
(hield and helmet came from them to the Greeks. 5. Not- 
withftanding the fertility of their foil, the poorer fort of the 
Mauritanians never manured the ground, being ftrangers 
to the art of huibandry, but roved about the country in a 
w^ild favage inanner, like the ancient Scythians or Arabeg 
Scenitae. Thev had tents, or mapalia, fo extremely fmall, 
that they could fcarce breathe in them. Their food was 
corn and herbage, which they frequently ate green, with- 
out any manner of preparation ; being deftitute of wine, 
oil, and all the elegancj^s, as well as many neceflaries, of 
life. Their habit was the fame both in fummer and win- 
ter, -confifting chiefly of a tattered, though thick garment, 
and over it a coarfe rough tunic, which anfwered probably 
to that of their neighbours the Numidians, already defcribed. 
Moft of them repofed upon the bare ground, though fome of 
them fpread their garments under them, not unlike the prc- 
fent African Kabyles and Arabs, who, according to Dr. 
Shaw, ufe their hykes for a bed and covering in the night. 
d. If the moft approved reading of a paflage in Horace may 
be admitted, the Mauritanians fliot poifoned arrows 5 which 
clearly intimates, that they had fome Ikil! in the art of pre- 
paring poifons, and were excellent dartmen. This laft ob- 
lervation is countenanced by Herodian and iElian, who 
affirm they were in fuch continual danger of being devoured 
by wild beafts, that they durft not (lir out of their tents or 

xnapalia 
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mapalia without their darts. Such perpetual cxercife muft 
have rendered them C3^ceedingly fkilful in hurling that wea- 
pon. 7. The Mauritanians facrificed human victims to 
their deities, as did the Phoenicians and Carthaginiarfs ■. 
With regard to the arts and fciences of the Mauritanians, 

^^^* we have not much to fay. The country people were ex- 

tremely rude and barbarous : thofe inhabiting cities muft 
undoubtedly have had, at leaft, fome fmattering in the li- 
terature, of the feveral nations from which they deduced 
their origin. That the Mauritanians had fome knowlegc 
in naval affairs feems probable, not only from the inter- 
courfe they had with thib Phoenicians and Carthaginians, as 
well as the fituation of their country, but likewife froni Or- 
pheus, or OnomacrituS} who ailerts them to have mad^ a 
fetflement at the entrance into Colchis, to which place they 
came by fea. Magic, forcery, and divination they appear 
to have applied themfelves to, in very early times. Cicero 
and Pliny fay, that Atlas was the inventor of aftrology, and 
the doftrineof the fphere, that is, he firft introduced them 
into Mauritania. This circumftance, according to Diodo- 
rus Siculus, gave rife to the fable of Atlas's bearing the . 
heavens upon his fhoulders. The fame author relates, that 
Atlas inftrufted Hercules in the doftri^e of the fphere and 
aftrology, or rather aftronomy, who afterwards brought 
thofe fciences into Greece. Some fay that Neptune, and 
othei^ that Atlas, firft fitted out a fleet, and invented tall 
(hips with fails : be that as it may, it is generally acknow- 
leged that both Neptune, and Atlas his fon, reigned in this 
country ; for which reafon it cannot be denied, that aftro- 
nomy, aftrology, geography, geometry, an^ navigation, were 
knbwn to fome of the Mauritanians in early ages : that 
fome of them were not deficient irf point of genius, is evi- 
dent from the great and illuftrious figure the younger Juba 
made in the learned world ^ 

Powif. Although Mela reprefents Tingitania as a poor defpica- 

ble country, fcarce deferving notice, yet Strabo aifures us, 
It was a rich and opulent kingdom. The ancients in gene- 
ral, by fixing the gardens and golden fruit of the Hefperi- 
des here, feem to concur with him in that opinion. The 
Carthaginians had generally fome bodies of Mauritanians in 

' their fervice ; a proof that they were highly efteemcd by 

that famous republic. The name of Mauri, or Maurufii, 

• Strab. lih. xvn. Herod, in Melpom. Xcnoph. Cyropded. Hb. vi^ 
Salluft. in Jugurth. Herat, lib. i, od. ai. /Elian, nb. xiv. cap. 5. 
Sbaw» obi fupra, p, ^89, 290. t Orpheus, vel Onomacritus^ 

m Argon, ver. 741. Plin. lib. n, cap. 8. & lib. viii. cap. 56, Diod« 
Sic. lib. ill. Aidret. lib. iv. cap. 14. & alib. 
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extended itfelf from the Atlantic ocean to the borclcrs of 
Africa Propria, or at leaft to the Ampfaga, as may be itx^ 
ferred from feveral authors ; for it furvired thofe ^f the 
MafTyli and Mafaefyli, which muft have been occafioned by 
the fuperior eminence of the Mauritanian nation \ 

SECT. III. 

The Uifiory of theMauritanianSy to the entire ReduBm < 
of their Country ty the Romans. 

npHE accounts tranfmittcd by the ancients of the mod Aeeounurf 
. -*• early tranfaSions in Mauritania are fo enveloped in thtearlUJI 
fable, that it is impoffible to form any tolerable idea of '^««/«'<^- 
them ; though thefe accounts are fo prolix, that they would ^*i^*^, 
fill a confiderable volume. It will therefore be fufficient,^ ^fja lUtlg 
for the information of our readers, to give a concife rela- f it dg- 
tion of the principal of them, dripped as much as poffible H^^dw* 
ci fable, and rendered as confident with itfcif as the jarring 
traditions of the old poets, philofophers, and hidorians, will 
permit it to be. 

The two earlied princes of this country, except Neptune^ Neptune 
mentioned by antiquity, were Atlas and Antaeus. From ^ndAntaus 
fcveral circumdances, with which we are fupplied' by va- ^^ ?/'^* 
lious authors, it appears extremely probable, that thefe were '^TJIfowi- 
the fame perfon; they were both of them the fonsof Nep- tauia. 
tune, who reigned over Mauritania, Numidia, and a great 
part of Libya ; a& may be naturally inferred from his hav- 
ing fuch particular marks of djdindion conferred upon him 
by the inhabitants of thofe regions. They both ruled with 
abfolute power over a great part of Africa, particularly 
Tingitania. Hercules defeated and flew Antaeuis in the 
fame war wherein he took the Libyan world from Atlas : 
both Atlas and Antseus invaded Egypt, and contended with 
Hercules in the wars with ihe gods, and were both van- 
quidied by him. Antaeus, as well as Atlas, was famed for 
his knowlcge in the celedial fciences : from whence we may 
fairly conclude them to have been the fame king of Mau- 
ritania. 

Antaeus, in his wars with Hercules, who commanded an. Sk tfamc 
army of Egyptians and Ethiopians, behaved with great bra- Nen»nw\s 
very and refolution Receiving feveral large reinforcements ^^^"*7 
of Libyan troops, he cut off vad numbers of Hercules's. {hg agi 
laen : but that celebrated commander having at lad inter- fwherein 

they livedo 

» Poiftpon. Mel. Iib.1. cap. 5. Strab. lib. xvii. Salluft. in Jugurth. probabli. 
Appian* 4e Bdi, C i^il. it m Hifpaii, 
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cq>ted a ftrong hoAj of Mauritanian or Libyan forces, (ent 
to the relief of Antaeus, gave him a total overthrow, \irhere- 
in both he and the bell part of his forces were put to the 
fword. This decifive a£tion put Hercules in pofleffion of 
Libya and Mauritania, and confequently of all the riches 
in thofe kingdoms : hence arofe the fable, that Hercules 
finding Antaeus, a giant of an enormous fize, with whom 
he was engaged in. fingle combat, to receive frefh ilrength 
as often as be touched his mother earth, when thrown iip- 
^ on her, at laft hfted him up in the air, and fqueezed him 
to death. Hence likewife may be deduced the fable, inti- 
mating, that Hercules took Atlas's globe upon ^s own 
(boulders, overcame the dragon that guarded the orchards 
of the Hefperides, and made himfelf mafter of ail the gol- 
den fruit. The golden apples, fo frequently mentioned by 
the old mythologifts, wcfre the treafures that fell into Her- 
cules's hands upon Antjeus's defeat, the Greeks giving the 
Oriental word 7J<23, riches^ the fignification affixed to their 
own term ^Ket^ apples. After the moft diligent and im- 
partial examination of all the different hypothefes of hifto- 
rians and chronologers, relating to Atlas and Antaeus, we 
find none fo little clogged with difficulties as that of fir 
Ifaac Newton. According to that illuftrious author, Am- 
mon, the father of Sefac, was the firft king of Libya, or 
that vaft traft extending from the borders of Egypt to th& 
Atlantic ocean ; the conquefl of which country was effefted 
by Sefac in his father's life-time. Neptune afterwards ex- 
cited the Libyans to a rebellion againft Sefac, flew him, and 
then invaded Egypt under the command of Atlas or- An- 
taeus, the fon of Neptune, Sefac's brother and admiral. Not 
long after Hercules, the general of Thebais and Ethiopia 
for the gods or great men of Egypt, reduced a fecond time 
the whole continent of Libya, having overthrown and flain 
Antaeus near a town in Thebais, from that event called 
Antaea or AntaeopoHs : this, we fay, is the notion advanced 
hy Sir Ifaac Newton, who endeavours to prove, that the 
firfl reduction of Libya, by Sefac, happened a little above a 
thoufand years before the birth of Chrifl, as the laft, by 
Hercules, did fome few years after, 
NfiiAin^ We find nothing worth relating recorded of the Mauri- 

f^^^y/j*' tanians from the defeat of Antaeus to the Roman tiroes. 
ii!tf M^ iR^. ^"'^y ^"^5^ ^'^y^' ^^^ Syphax's kingdom bordered upon the 
i/MV//. Mauri; which is nothing more than an implication, that 
fuch a nation did then exift. Juflin, indeed, from Trogus, 
intimates, that in fome of the earliefl ages of Carthage, the 
Mauri were neighbours to the Carthaginians, and had fome 
difputeis with them ; but he.gives ijus no particulars of eon- 

fequence 
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fequcnc^ concerning that people. Diodorus Siculu's like- 
wife aflcrts, that in the interval between the defeat the 
Carthaginians received from Gelon, and the firft Punic war, 
they had fometimes Mauritanian mercenaries in their armies, 
without hinting any thing farther relative to this nation^ 
We are informed by Salluft, that nothing of the Mauri, be- 
Cdes their name, was known to the Romans fo late as the 
Jugurthine war ; and the mod ancient Greek writers fcarce 
ever conlidered them as a particular nation, but only as a 
branch of the Libyans. 

Plutarch infinuates, that the elder Juba pretended to be 
lineally defcended from Hercules ; but that biographer does 
not give much credit to fuch a pretenfion. However, it 13 
natural to fuppofe, that the perfon who obtained this coun- 
try, upon the diflblution of the Egyptian empire, founded 
a family that might continue for many generations. PofSbly 
Boccbar and Bocchus, fon-in-law to Jugurtha, were of this 
family ; fincc the aflSnity of names, and the country they 

f;overned, fufEciently intimate that they were of the fame 
amily, and of the blood royal of Mauritania. Be that a$ 
it may, Bocchus, from the account Salluft gives us of him, 
appears to have been a perfidious prince. After two de- 
feats, the Romans, partly by promifes and partly by threats, 
induced him to deliver his father-in-law Jugurtha into their 
hands, after the moft folemn engagements to fupport him, 
and even a promife made to put oylla into his power. Ju- ' 
gurtha indeed was a prince not only capable, but even guilty 
of the moft enormous crimes ; but this will not vindicate, 
nor even palliate, the condufk of Bocchus. What is here ^ 
hinted at may be found related in fome former parts of this 
work «^. 

Hiftory is filent as to any farther particulars of the Mau- j^rkat hap* 
ritanian aSairSj till the time of Bogud, who was contem- pemd to 
porary with Julius Caefar, and his adopted fon 0£):aviu8. ^ogud. 
Bogud, in conjunction with Publius Sittius, contributed con- 
(iderably to Csefar's great fuccefs in Africa. In Spain, like- 
' wife, he affifted Caefar when he gained the memorable vic- 
tory at Munda, which gave the finifliing ftroke to the Ro- 
man republic. After that emperor's death he joined An- 
tony againft 0£lavius ; and endeavoured to make a diver- 
fion in favour of the former, in Spain : but whilft he wa$ 
employed in this expedition, the Tingltanians revolted, 
and, being fupported by a body of SpaniaHs in the inter- 
eft of O^avius, and fome of Bocchus's trropi$, defeated 
him upon his return into Africa ; an action which put Boc« 

w Plut, in Sertor. Uv. & Salluft. ubl fupra* 
Vol. XVI, M Chus 
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chus in pofleflion of Tingitania. 0£laviusy or Augufius^ 
afterwards confirmed this acquifition to him, and honoar- 
cd the inhabitants of Tingis with the privileges of Roman 
citizens. Bogud was at lad killed by Agrippa at Methona; 
and after Bocchus's death Tingitania was reduced to tbe 
form of a Roman province *. 

Auguftus gave the younger Juba the two Mauritaniae, to- 
gether with part of Gaetulia, fome time after his marriage 
with the younger Cleopatra, inftead of his father's kingdom, 
i. e. Numidia, which ftill remained a Roman province. It 
is true, Strabo, as has been obfervcd by Mr. Bayle, affirms, 
that Auguftus reftored Juba to his father's kingdom, and 
like wife granted him the Maufitaniae ; but this geographer 
limits the Roman province, and the kingdom of Juba, is 
fuch a manner, as ihews, that Numidia belonged to the 
Romans (Q^). Suidas relates, that the younger Juba was 

> Strabo, lib. xvii. Dio, lib. xlt. Hirt.dcBdl. Afric. Appran. 
de Bell. Civil. Caef.de Beli. Civil, lib. ii. Plut. in Pomp. & inCxf. 



(Q_) Juba had a liberal edu- 
cation beftowed upon him at 
Rome, where he imbibed fuch 
a variety of knowkge, as after- 
wards equalled him to the moft 
learned Grecians. He did not 
leave that city, till he went to 
take pofleflion of his father's 
dominions. By the lenity of 
his government he fo gained the 
hearts of all his fubjedts, who 
ever retained the moft grateful 
fenfc of the felicity they en- 
joyed, that they ranked him 
among the gods, and, accord- 
ing to Paufanias, ered^ed a fta- 
''^iie in hts honour. He was ex- 
Jtnemely well verfcd in the Afly- 
jian, Arpbic, Greek, Punic, 
African, and Latin hiftories, as 
well as thofe of other nations. 
He wrote the hiflory of Arabia ; 
the antiquities of the Aflvrians 
and Romans ; the hiftory of 
theatres, of painting, and 
painters ; of grammar ; of the 
nature and properties of differ- 
ent flnitnals ; a particular trea- 
tiie upnn the herb euphorbia, 



which he called from his phyfi- 
cian, who firft difcove.red the 
many excellencies of it, in 
which he greatly celebrates its 
lingular virtues ; and a piece 
concerning the fource oi the 
Nile. Many other works arc 
alfo afcribed to him by Suidas, 
Ammianus, Marcellinus, Pliny, 
Athenaeui, &c. a, few fragmeats 
only of which are now extant. 
Pliny intimates, that his learn- 
ing rendered him more illuf- 
trious than his crown ; and fre- 
quently cites hnn, as a writer 
of great authority. According 
to Ammianus Marcellinus, Ju- 
ba, from fome Punic authors, 
affirmed the Nile to have bad 
its fource in a high mountaia 
of Mauritania. The abbe Se- 
vin has favoured the world with 
a (hort diflertation on the lift 
and writings of the younger 
Juba, wherein he has inferred a 
catalogue of all his works. That 
he died in the year of Roroc 
776, or 777, may be inferred 
from. Strabo and Tacitus ( i )- 



(i) Vide M. Bayle in Juba, & M. Tabbe de Scvin, en^tom- iv. des 
iVJ«m- dc TAcad. de Belles Lcttres. 
. , • publicly 
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publicly fcourged when led in triumph : but this fecrhs ex- 
tremely improbable, and has not the countenance of any 
other author to fupport it. Ptolemy, his fon by Cleopatra, 
daughterto Antony and Cleopatra, furnaitled Selena, fucc^ed^ 
cdhim. How this prince was afterwards cut ofFbyCaiiis, either 
through a principle of avarice or jealoufy, appears from Suei 
tonius and Dio, as well as a former part of this hiftory ^t 

Tacfarinas, a native of Numidia, who had fferVedahiohg Tacfarinds 
the Roman auxiliaries, juft before the third confulatc of rtfj/>//rfl«- 
Tibcrius, occafioned frelh troubles in Africa. At firft he ^^f ^ '« ^' 
aifembled a great number of Barbarians, inured to robbery, •r*'^^' *"l! 
and all kinds of rapine, by the allurement of plunder; out ^Vrl/^i^ 
of which he formed a confiderable army, and difciplined it feats, and 
after the Roman manner. The greater part of the army « at Idft 
confiftedof Mufulanians, a powerful nation, bordering upon *''*'''• 
the Sahara, ftill wild, and without towns, ofwhoitiTacfa- 
rinad declared himfelf general. Thefc were jbihcd by a 
large body of Mauritanians, commanded by their general 
Mazippa, whom Tacfarinas had found means to engage iii 
the war. The Cinithians, likeWife, a nation by no mcana 
dcfpicable, he forced to adopt his meiafiires. With the re^ 
gular forces he encamped, and detached Mazippa to makd 
cxcur(ions,-and harrafs the Romans by perpetual alarms, 
with the irregular troops. Furius Cimillus, the Romaii 
commander, advanced againft the Africans with orily a 
(ingle legion^ and what troops the allies could fpare him, 
in order to draw them to a general^ftiort, fince they feemed 
willing to decline an engagement, it being their intereft to 
protfa£); the war. Though the troops of Camillus were but 
a handful, in compiarifon of tlie Barbarians, he drew thetn 
up in order of battle, polling the legion in the centre, and 
the light cohorts, with t^o wings of horfe, on the right 
and left. He had no fooner made this difpofition, than the 
Barbarians attacked him, but were quickly routed, with 
great flaughter. Next year, however, Tacfarinas renewed 
the war, making dreadful incurfions into the very heart o£ 
the country, and doing irreparable damage. He moved 
from place to place with fuch celerity, that none of the 
Roman detachments could intercept him. After he had 
committed many devaftations, he furrounded a Roman co- 
hort, conlmanded by Decrius, an ofiiccr of diftinguifhed 
merit, in a fort near the banks of the Pagida. The Ro- 
mans behaved with great bravery \ but their c6mmatidant 
being killed, they were forced to abandon the fort to the 

y Strabo, lib. xvii. Dio, lib. Hii. ad An. Urb. Cond. 719. Suid. 
in voc. *io^ac. Tacit, an. iv, Sueton. in Caio^ cap. a6, 35. Dio, 
lib. lix. Flat, in Ant^n. 
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enemjr, and betake themfelves to flight Luciu$ AprointM^ 
Camillus's fucceflbr, caufed this ignominious cohort to be 
decimated) and -every tenth man^ drawn by lot, in conforr 
mity to the ancient cuftom, to be difpatcbed with a club» 
This rigour had fuch an eiFe£l| that Tacfarinas's army was 
routed, and forced to raife the fiege of Tbala, by a fquadron 
of five hundred veterans only. This defeat determined 
Tacfarinas to refojve, for the future, never to attempt a 
fiege, but to carry on the war in a dcfultory manner, flying 
xvhen attacked, and.| upon a retreat, aflUuking the rear. 
As long as the African obferved this method, he eluded alt 
the efforts of the Romans ; but, withdrawing to the mari- 
time places, and being, by the profpcft of hnmenfe booty, 
confined to his camp, he was attacked by Apronios Csefia- 
nus with a body of cavalry, auxiliary cohorts, and a de-^ 
tachment of legionary foot. The difpute wa» neither long 
nor bloody; for the Barbarians were foon overthrown, 
many of them flain, and the reft obliged to difperfe them- 
felves in the Sahara. However, Tacfarinas> tbot^h oftea 
repulfed, ftiil recruited his forces^ and arrived at fuch a 
pitch of arrogance, as to fend ambaflTadors to TiberiuSi 
threatening him with eternal war, unlefs he and his army 
ihoald be indulged with a O0mfortable iettlement. Tibe- 
rius, tncenfed to the .laft degree at, fuch unparalleled aC- 
furance, ordered Blaefus, who commanded the Roman forces 
in Africa, to offer a general indemnity to the Africans, and 
to endeavour, by all meai>s pofEble, to get Tacfarinas into 
bis hands. Bloefus* in order to terminate this war, made 
the following difpofition of bis forces } he detached Scipioi 
his lieutenant, to a poft from whence Tac£uina$ committed 
his depredations upon the citizens xhF Leptis, and then re- 
treated amongft the Garamantes \ he fcnt his Ton to protcS 
the territory of the Cirtefii; and he marched himfe If be- 
tween both with the flower of his army, ereflting forts and 
redoubts in proper places as he advanced. Tbefc meafures, 
vrith fome others equally good, had the defired efFe£t ; for 
Tacfarinas's forces were difperfed, his brother taken> and 
himfelf obliged to take flielter in the defert. Neverthelefs* 
a greatbody of MauritanianS} through Ptolemy's indolence, 
having joined him, as likewife a ftrong reinforcement from 
the king of the Garamantes (R), he once more faced the 

Romans; 

(R) TsKitus intimiites, that other nations, that they would 
Taefarinat aflembled at this be obliged gradually to abandbii 
time a powerful army of Afri- Africa ; and that therefore, 
caj», by pretending^, that the would the friends to liberty 
Romans were (b embroUied with uaite^ they m^ghi foon cut of sli 

thai 
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Homans; but Dolabella, having fortified the proper pofts, 
and executed the chiefs of the Mufulani^ who were medi- 
tating a revolt) advanced againil the enemy, who, he was 
informed, had encamped near the caftlc of Auzea. After 
a forced march he cam* up with theim, and entirely defeated 
them, putting Tacfarinas himfelf to the fword, and a vaft 
Bumber of his foi^owera. A body of Mauritanians, king 
Ptolemy fent to affift Dolal>eUa, chiefly contributed to this 
▼iilory, which, for fomc time, fettled peace ia the Roman 
provinces, Mauritama aad Gsetulia '. 

Ptolemy having been cut off by Caius, as related abotie, Maurita- 
jdSdemon, one of bis freedmen, in order to icrenge his ma re- 
deatb, afiembled a body of forces in Mauritania. Caias ducedtoa 
being foon after affaffinated, his fiicceflbr Claudius, in order ^^'"^-^^ 
to difperfe this corps, fent thither a Roman army, which ^^ 
was the firft that ever appeared in that country. Though 
they performed no great exploits the firft campaign, yet, as 
the enemy retired before the Romans, the feiiate perfuaded 
Claudius to accept of triumphal honours for the fuccefs of 
his arms in Mauritania* In the foIlt>wing year, Suetonius 
Paulinas, the Roman general, defeated the enemy, ravaged 
nil the country as far as Mount Atlas, and penetrated into 
Osetulia* Sidius Geta» who fucceeded Paulinus in the 
command of the Roman army in Africa, twice vanquiihcd 
Salabus, the Mauritaniaa general, and purfued him into 
Sahara* Having been fupplied with water in a wonderful 
manner, when his troops were upon the point of perifhing^ 
Geta concluded a peace with Salabus upon his own terms* 
It is probable, that, by this treaty, Mauritania was de* 
livered entirely into the bands of the Romans $ fince we 
6nd it foon after divided into two provinces, the one called 
Tingitania, or Mauritania Tingitana, from the city Tingis, 
and the other Mauritania Csdarienfis, from Gsefar, a fur* 
sutme Claudius had in common with the other Roman em« 
{yerors. That prince appointed two Roman knights to pre* 
(ide over thefe provinces. Soon after, the I)Lomans routed 
a body of Gstulians that infefted fome parts of Numidia, 
and by that a£kion reftored rranquility to all their African 
domiaions. 

* Tacit* Ann. lib. ii. iii. tv« 

lliait lemained there. The fame Tacfarinas to raife the fiege of 

fiiftorian alfo informs us, that, Thubufcum, which he aban- 

before the general a£don here doned at the Roman general's 

inentioned, Dolabella forced approach (a). 

1%) Tacit. Ann. lib. iv, cap, »4« 

. M.3 C HAP. 
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^he Hjfiory of the Gatulians. 

Lim'tts of \^ ^^ limits of G^elulia bav€ not been fettled, eitbci 
Ciftmltu. jf^ by Ptolemy, or any of the other ancient geographers, 
it is impoilible for us to define them. From fcveral authors 
it may, however, be inferred, that they were not alwap 
the fame. In Pliny's time the Oaetulians pofleffed a confi- 
derable part, at leai^, of Tingitania ; the Maurufii having 
been fo extremely weakened by lonii: and Woody wars, thai 
^bey could not oppofe them. Feftus Avienus fixed theil 
eaftern boundary not far from the weftern confines of Mar* 
marica. However, nothing certain concerning the extent 
and fituation of theii country can be drawn either from 
thofc authors or Strabo, who only intimates that the Gsetu* 
lians were a large nation, taking up a confiderable part of 
Libya Interior, and pofleffing fomc territories in the neighs 
bourhood of the Syrtes. rliny maintains, that Gaetalin 
was terminated on the fouth by the river Nigris, or, a« 
Ptolemy calls it, Nigir, which, accordmg to him, feparatcd 
it from Ethiopia : but notwithftanding the indefinite tcrml 
in which the ancients have laid down this region, by coaij 
paring their feveral accounts and defcriptions, we (hall 
^nd the northern limitstbereof contiguous to, and fre^ueDtl| 
coinciding with, the fouthern parts of Numidia and the ^ 
Mauritania ; and, by confulting the befl obfervations ot 
the moderns, conclude, that it could not have reached \.^ 
any great diflance in the Sahara. Dr. Shaw, in one plac«» 
infmuates, that the proper Gaetulia did not extend farther 
to the eaft than the meridian of Siga, provided Tackuw- 
treet be the ancient Siga, as he imagines ; fince heaffitro^j 
that the Melanogaetuli and Garamantes occupied the tra« 
behind Numidia, -Africa Propria, and the Regio Syrtica, 
from that meridis^n to Cyrenaica i whereas in another plac* 
j>c fixes fomc .Gaetulian tribes in the remoteft part of »« 
di{lri£^ of Zaab, and meridian of Con flantina, above fix de- 
grees more to the eaftward than Siga. Whether or no ei- 
ther of ihefe feemingly jarring acpounts be true, orwhicb 
ef i}iem is fo, we ftall not take upon us to determine i P"^ 
only obferve, that Guzula, or Gezula, a province of tw 
icingdiom of Morocco, at the foot of Mount Atlas, Jias pre- 
served fome traces of the ancient iSaetulia. Could we lay 
jiny great ftrefs upon an affinity of names, this province was 
51 prinpip^ part of Gsetulja ; in which cafe l)x. Shaw's m 
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notion' would have probability on its fide : but as the toti^ 
.current teftimony of the ancients favours the latter, we 
know tjot what to fay. However, the afcertaining the 
bounds of this rude and barbarous rep[ion is not a matter of 
fuch importance as to deferve any great regard. "We fhall 
therefore leave our geographical readers to choofe which of 
rfiefe notions they picafe, or to rejeift them both, if they 
think proper ■. 

As the GsetuHana, before the time of Jugurtha, led their Tonvns^ 
flocks from pafture to pafture, living generally in tents with- riiftn,- 
out any fixed habitation, our readers will notexpeft to find ^*'**^'?'» 
many towns in this country. Philoftratus fays, the Gsetu- 
lians inhabited the interior part of Mount Abinna or Abyla, 
and confequently, by intermixing them with the Maurufii, 
allows fome of them to have dwelt in towns. Pliny alfo 
intimates, that the Gaetulians in his time poflefTed great 
part of Maflaefylia ; and Apuleius affigns them fome dif- 
tri£^s at leaft of Numidia Propria ; but Pliny and Ptolemy 
render it indifputable, when they mention the cities of Au- 
tolala and Talubath, as appertaining to the Gsetulians, 
The principal tribes of Proper Gaetulia were the Baniurae, 
Darrse, and Autololes. It is probable that the Baniurse 
bordered upon Tingitania, as the Darrse did upon the E- 
thiopians called Perorfi and the Pharufii. The Autololes 
feem to have been much the moft powerful, and to have 
fpread themfelves over that part of Tingitania bordering on 
the coaft of the Atlantic ocean. Their capital city, Auto- 
lala, from which they derived their name, we know no- 
thing farther of, than that it ftood betwixt the Subus and 
the Salathus, the only two rivers of note except the Gir 
and the Nigir, that watered Gsetulia. Nothing of Talubath 
has been tranfmitted down to us by the ancients, but the 
bare name. As the Sahara rofe near the fouthern foot of 
Mount Atlas, this country was undoubtedly,, for the moft 
part, fandy and defert ; however it was interfperfed with 
fruitful fpots. Mount Sagapola, the limit of Gaetulia on 
the fide of the Melanogsetuli, and containing the fourcfes of 
the Subus and Salathus above mentioned, feems to have 
been the only remarkable mountain in the region we are 
now defcribing. As for promontories, we meet with none 
xneriting any attention 5 though from Pliny it may be in- 
ferred, that the Promontorium Solis, and fome ports already 
mentioned! were in a territory afterwards annexed to the 

a Plin.lib.v. cap ». Philoftrat Jib. v. Strabo, lib. xvii. Fcftos 
Avien. Ptol. Geograph. lib. iv. Agathcm. Geogr. lib. ii. cap. %^ 
Shaw ubi fuprs, p. 131, & 136.. " Leo African, part. ii. Marm. lib. 
^ji. cap. 51. . 

M 4. Proper 
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Pfopcr Gactulia. The only curiofity here, deferriuf apface 
in hiftory^ was the vaft quantity of the purp]e»fi(h produced 
an that part of the Atlantic ocean waihing the Gaetultan 
fhore, with which the rocks on this coaft were frequently 
covered. The Teladufit, Sorae, Dryit^ Elulii, Maziccs^ 
Kacmufii, and other obfcore nations, inhabiting either Nu- 
ifiidia or the confines of that country and Gaetulia, in the 
time of Ptoiemyi deferve fo little regard, that our readers 
will fcarce expe^ an enumeration of their names. 
iThe 0ntU According to Jofephos and St. Jerom, Charilah or Ha* 
g'tM/^^^ vUah, the fon of Cuih, was the father of the Gsetulians; 
C^tuliam. tij^rcfofc we find them called Eyihei or Havilaei. As it is 
well known that Haviiah orChavilafa, fettled in Arabia Fe- 
lix, and that from him his defcendents a (fumed the name 
of Chaulotsei and Chaulaiii, it cannot be doubted but that 
Oa^ulia was firfl peopled from Arabia Felix. This fa£t 
likewife renders probable the authority of the ancients, who 
i^fTert, that the Gaetulians intermixed themfelves with the 
Perfians, and that the Pharufii in particular were of Perfic 
cxtradion* For Perfia and Arabia being a manner conti- 
guous regions* many Perfians probably joined fome of the 
Arabian colonies paffing into Africa, or at leaft followed 
Sefac and Hercules in their Libyan expeditions. 
neirgo' The firft Gaetulians, according to the Piinic hiftorians^ 
^rnment, yn^trc fomc of the mod ancient inhabitants of Africa, ex- 
^* tremely rude and barbarous, without any form of govern- 

ment, laws, or manners. They lived upon the fleih of 
wild beafts, eating upon the ground, after the manner of 
cattle. They roved about the country, lodging wherever 
the night furprifed them. Some of the Pharufii, or Phau* 
xufir, at fiift, if any credit may be given to Strabo, lived 
In caves like the Troglodytes : but this ftate of barbartty, 
Salluft ttlls us, continued only till they were civilized by 
Hercules. It is believed by tome good authors, that the 
Gastultans, however rude and barbarous, at leaft near the 
Koman times, were under the direQiqn of certain phyU 
archsy or heads of Kabyles, as their pofterity are at this 
day. However, if they had any ftated laws, we are now en- 
tirely ignorant of them. If they had any (S) cuftoms like- 

(S) One cuftora, however, gjers and Tunis at this day. 
we muft not pafs over •here. The former author alio infinu- 
Lucan feems to obfervc,'' that ates, that many of the Gactu- 
f he Gaetulians were mixed with lians were carried about the 
their cattle in their mapalia, as country with their Penates, io 
Dr. Shaw relates of the Bedo* carts or waggons, after the man- 
weens in the kingdoms of Al- ner of the ancient Scythians (i). 
(i) Lucan, lib. iv. Sfaaw, ubi fup. p. tSS. 

wifcj 
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^fe, didTerent from thofe of the Numidians^ and Maurita- 
nians, the knowlege of them has not reached us. As all 
authors are entirely filent as to any particulars relating to 
their religion, we muft foppofe it to have been the fame 
vrith that of their neighbours, or with that of their proge- 
nitors the ancient Arabs, which will hereafter be briefly 
defcribed Leo relates, that many of the ancient Africans 
ere£led magnificent temples in honour of the Sun, wherein 
they preferved a perpetual fire ; though other tribes adored 
another planet. Probably the Gsetulians were fome of the 
former, as being partly defcended from the Perfians, who 
profefTed the Magian religion. Their language muft an* 
doubtedly ha?e borne a near refemblance to the ancient 
.Arabic, and the other Oriental tongues. This does not only 
appear from what has been already advanced, but likewiie 
from the Showiahan vocabulary publiihed by Dr. Shaw, 
nioft, if not all, of whofe words are eafily deducible from 
the Arabic, Hebrew, Chaldee, and Syriac. Our readers 
will not expecl to meet with any arts or erudition in fuch a 
country as Gxtulia,|aad therefore will not fuppofe that we 
have any thing to offer on that head **. 

With regard to the tranfaAions of this nation we have not ^ brUfae* 
much to fay. Herodotus an^ Scylax take no nodce of the count 0/ 
Gsetulians ; an omiilion .which renders it probable, that '^^ C?^/«- 
when thofe writers lived they were very obfcure. The firft ^^^^/'^ 
authors that mentioned them were probably fome of thofe ylfpaRm* 
old hiftorians from whom Livy extra3ed the materials for 
his work ; (Ince he informs us, that a corps of that people 
ferved under Hannibal in the fccond Punic war. That ge- 
neral, having taken and rafed Acerrse, formed a deCgn upon 
Cafilinum, and fent a body of Gaetulians, under the com- 
mand of their general Ifalca, to attack it. Ifalca foon in- 
veiled the town, when finding in every quarter a profound 
filence, and not obferving a creature to appear, he imagined 
that the garrifon kept themfelves ftill within the town 
through fear ; a circumilance which encouraged him to at- 
tempt forcing the gates. But he was repulfed by two Prae- 
neftine cohorts ; who, failying out, cut many of the Gae- 
tulians to pieces, and obliged the reft to retire, with great 
precipitation, to the Carthaginian army, which was ad- 
vancing to fupport them. Whether or no. Mafinifla, who 
(b greatly extended his conquefts in Africa, eVer fubdued 
them, hiftory is filent ; but we are affiired by Salluft that his 
grandfon Jugurtha taught them to keep their ranks, and 

i> Strab. & Salluft. ubi fupra. Newton's Chronol. of the Emp. of 
$gypt. Aldrec. ubi.fup. c^p. 31. p* 445. I. Leo African, ubi fupra. 
Si)aw in £xcerpt. p. 52. 

inftruded 
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inftroAed them in military difcipline. However they Terreil 
that prince more efFe£kually by plundering the allies of Uie 
Romans, than by their bravery in time .of a£lion ; for the 
army he had raifed and difciplined in Gxttilia was ea&ly 
routed by Marius near Cirta. That part of Gaetulia under 
the dominion of Juba revolted to Juhus Caefar ; but when 
that with Numidia was f educed rnto a Roman province, wc 
cannot pofitively affirm ; efpecially fince Auguftus beftowed 
a part of Gaetulia, probably this, with the Mauritaniae, oo 
the younger Juba, as an equivalent for Kumidia, his fa- 
ther's kingdom, which, fays Dio, had been before converted 
into a province* fie that as it may, it was ravaged by Sit* 
tius, as has been already obferved, when Juba had drawn 
all his forces out of it in order to join the Pompeians ; 
which might poflibly occafion the aforefaid revolt. About 
the year of Rome 759, the Gaetulians rebelled againft king 
Juba, maflacring all the Romans fettled in his dominions^ 
and committing mod dreadful ravages in all the provinces 
fttbje£l to him. Dio afcribes this defedion to the reCent- 
ment of the Gaetulians, who were extremely incenfed againft 
the Romans for impoGng a prince upon them^ and not per- 
mitting them to live under the Roman government. How- 
ever, Cornelius CoiTus gave them fo complete a. defeat, that 
they were obliged to fubmit upon the terms he thought fit 
to prefcribe* This was efteemed at Rome as fuch a conii- 
derable exploit, that he had triumphal honours decreed him» 
and was permitted to aflume the cognomen Gaetulicus. 
Nocwithftanding which difafter, this people fo recovered 
themfelves, that in the elder Pliny's time they had fettle- 
ments in Numidia and Tingitania, as may be inferred from . 
that author and Philoftratus ^ 
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^he Hijiory of the MelanogatuliorNigritee^ and 
Garamantes. 

The Mfia- T3 T O L E M Y places the Melanogaetuli, or Black Gaetu- 
m^4ttulit9r JL ^^^"S, between the mountains Sagapola and Ufargala, 
N'gritic. in a diftrift fouth-caft of Gastulia Propria, to which it is con- 
tiguous, and north of the river Niger. They were a na- 

« Liv. lib, xxiii. cap. 18. Salluft. ubi fup. Dio, lib. xliii. fub init. 
Plin. & Philoftrat. ubi fup. 

tipn 
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tion undoubtedly different from the Gaetolians, and confi- 
dered in that view by Ptolemy, though Cellarius infinuates 
they were a tribe of that people. Their complexion not 
only evinces thisfaft, but likewife (hews that their proge- 
nitors were different from thofe of the Gxculians. Of courfc, 
therefore, the Darae ought not, as Cellarius imagines, to 
be confidered as a' clan of the Mclanogaetuli ; nor does the 
fituation of Leo's Da ra quadrate with fuch a fuppofition. 
Mount Ufargala is called by Leo, Guargala, and by Dr. 
Shawy, Huergla. The former of thofe authors informs us* 
that near the foot of this ridge of mountains there were, in 
his time, fome caftles, and a great number of Tillages^ 
whofe inhabitants were very rich, being adjacent to. the 
Agades, an opulent trading nation, and all of them per- 
feiftly black. Ptol^^y fays, that the Bagrada derives its 
ftreams from fome fountains on Mount Ufargala ; but the 
lateft abfervations dcmonftrate this to be a miftake. The 
modern diftrift of Wad-reag in the province of Conftantina, 
containing a colleftion of twenty- five villages, ranged in a 
north eaft and fouth-weft direftion, correfponds with a part 
of the country of the Melanogaetuli, according to Dr. Shaw. 
Ma-jyre, the neareft of thefe villages to Zaab, a territorjf 
anfwering to the fouth^eaftern part of Gaetulia,is ten leagues 
to the fouth of El-Fythe, the laft village of Zaab. Turn- 
marnah, the next place of confequcnce, lies fix leaguesto the 
weftward of Ma-jyre, and twelve to the north-eaft of Tug- 
gart, the capital of Wad-reag, and the Tegort of Leo. 
Tuggurt ftands in a plain, ^vithout any river running by it; 
the inhabitants, as well as thofe of the other villages of 
Wad-reag, being fupplied with water by wells, dug a hun- 
dred, and fometimes two hundred fathom deep. This me- 
thod they are obliged to have recourfe to, their terrritory 
being almoil deftitute both of rivulets and fountains. They 
dig through different layers of fand and gravel, till they 
come to a kind of fione like flate, which is known to lie 
immediately above the abyfs, called by them the fea below- 
ground. This ftone is no fooner broken through, than a flux 
of water afcends fo fuddenly, and in fuch abundance, that 
the perfon letdown to perform the operation has fometimes 
been overtaken and fuifocated, though drawn up with the 
greateft expedition. The country likewife of the Beni Mez- 
2ab, (ituated thirty-five leagues to the fouth of the inoun*- 
tains of the Ammer, fuppofed to be a part of the Mons 
Phruraefus of Ptolemy, the large village of En-goufah, thirty 
leagues to the fouth-weft by weft of Tuggurt, and the po-^ 
pulous city of Wurglah, with their dependi^ncies, even to 
|tc banks of the Niger, our learned traveller fuppofcs to have 
' ' been 
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been included in Menalogetolia. As Ptolemy places the 
Melanogxtuii next to the Pharufii, in a fouthem diredioo, 
fixing his Nigritian Ethiopians in a tm& lying to the oorth 
ef the Niger ; and as Mela, Pliny, and Strabo give the Ni« 
gritaeexaSly the fame fituation with regard to the Pharuiit 
and the Niger, hot are quita iiient as to the Menalogaetuli; 
ve cannot help thinking the Melanog^etuli and Nigritxooe 
and the fame people. If this fappofition be admitted, it 
will appear extremely probable, that their territories ex- 
tended to the Niger, and that they had feme remarkable 
places in thofe :parts ; fmce, according to Ptolemy, manj 
towns flood not far from that river, of which the priscipaJ 
were Pei&de, Saloce, Nigira, Thige, Cuphe, Thamaodi- 
cana, and Vellegia. The moil celebrated rivers of this 
country were the Gir and the Niger. rThe Gir, or as it is 
now called in onr beft maps, Ghir, had its fountains on 
Mount Phrursefus, or, according to Dr. Shaw, the moon- 
tains of the Ammer. It took its courfe through part of the 
Sahara, in a fouth-eaft diredkm, fome degrees to the footb-* 
ward of the tropic of Cancer. The ingenious traveller juft 
mentioned belifeves the modern Wed Adgc-dee to be the 
Gir of Ptolemy, Agathemerus, and Claudian : but the 
principal river of Nigritia, and one of the moft famous in 
the world, is called by Ptolemy the Niger, by the Nigritians 
Wed, or Hold Nijar, i. e. The Black River, and by the 
Europeans the Niger. This river, according to the beft 
modern geographers, has its fource near a ridge of moun- 
tains in the kingdom of Gorhan, not far from the confines 
of Abaffia, or Upper Ethiopia. It croffes the whole region 
ef Nigritia in a weftern dire£tion, and, after being fwellea 
by the acceffion of feveral rivers in its courfe, at laft dif- 
charges itfelf into the Atlantic ocean. The negroes like* 
wife call it the river of Senegal, and the Arabs the Nile of 
the Nigritians; this laft nation con6dering it as. a branch ot 
the Nile, or rather the Nile and the Niger as tvro branches 
of tbe fame river. According to Pliny and Leo, it orer- 
flows the adjacent terrtories in the fame manner as the Ni»f 
which, if true, may be another reafon for tbe Arabic ap* 

Eellation. If any credit is given to Leo and the Afncin 
iftorians, Sabtecha, the fon of Cufli, firft peopled the Sa- 
hara betwixt the mountains of Atlas and Nigritia, and there* 
fore probably Nigritia itfelf, or at Icaft part of it. From^^ 
feme author it appears, that the various Nigritian diaW*' 
bear an affinity to the Chal<lee, Arabic, and Egypttj|fl 
tongues ; to which we may add, and confequcntly to tbC 
Ethiopic, which does not differ widely from thcro« *j5 
Carthaginians had undoubtedly fome knowlegc of the ^^'' 
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gcitse, fince it appears probable from Froiulnus (T), that 
one part of their armies confided of Nigritian troops. The 
iNigritae ufed fcythed chariots in their wars, and were armed 
after the manner of the weftern Ethiopians, with bows and 
arrows, as we learn from Scrabo. According to the fame 
author the Pharufii, and therefore, probably, the^Nigritae^ 
travelled in caravans through the deferts to Cirta, and kept 
open a communication with the Maurufii. On thefe oc- 
cafions they carried bottles filled with water, tied to their 
horfes bellies, left they (hould perifli of thirft in the vaft 
deferts they were obliged to traverfe. From hence it is un* 
deniably clear, that thefe Pharufian and Nigritian merchants 
lived at a great diftance from Cirta, and thofe places of 
Mauritania to which they reforted ; as alfo that the Ne* 
groes or Blacks held an early correfpondencc with the an- 
cient Mauritanians, Numidiansi and Carthaginians **• 

The Garamantcs were fituatcd to the S. E. of Gaetulia, TheGanh^ 
and E. of the Nigritae. The limits of their country we »«/"«• 
cannot take upon us to afcertain \ though, from what the 
ancients have delivered in general concerning it, we may 
prefiime that it extended to the borders of the Proper Ethio-* 
pia : that it confided of many large territoriea, may like<» 
wife be inferred from Herodotus, Virgil, F^us Avienus^ 
and others. However, it was not of any very confiderable 
breadth, according to Strabo. Dr. Shaw believes, that part 
of the ancient Garamantes fpread tbemfelves over that tra£t 
comprehending the diftrif^s of Gad-demz, Fezzan, and 
ibme of the more diftant cities and villages of the kingdom 
of Trippli. Be that as it may, this region abounded with 
wild beafts ; and its moft ancient inhabitants were fo favage, 
that they fled at the fight of a perfon belonging to any other 
nation. They were at the fame time entirely deftitute of^ 

d Ptol. lib. iv. cap. 6. Cellar. Geogr. Antiq. lib.iv. cap. 8. fe^l. i. 
p. 94g. ed. Lipf. 1731. Strab. lib. li. &lib. Xvii. Pompon. Mel. lib. 
1. cap. 4. Pliii. lib. V. cap. 4. & cap. %. S. Jul. Prontin. Strat. lib. i. 
cap. II. ex. iS. !• Leo African. & Marm. pafl*. Shaw, p. 58, tj, 136, 
&alib. 

(T) From the paflagc of above five hundred years before 

Frontinus here referred to, it is the birth of Chrift." This will 

evident that the Carthaginians enable us to account for arrange 

Iiad Mclanogaetulian or Nigri- phsenomenon in andquity, i. e< 

tian troops in their fcrv ice be- feveral antique coins with a 

fore the time of GeK n, and Negro's or Nigrician's head 

coDfeqoemly that tbiy had upon them, 
ibme knowiege of ih^ Blacks 

arms. 
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arms, and had not the courage to defend themfelves, If at* 
tacked ; from which circumllances it is apparent, that at 
firft they induftrioufly avoided all kinds of corrcfpondencc 
with other nations. However, in procefs of time they built 
towns, or rather daihkras, the principal of which were Ga- 
rama, the metropolis, near Mount Girgiris, andthefoartc 
of the Cinyphus, Debris, and Matelgae. They likewife, 
when they became a little more civilized, ^liTociated with 
the Marmaridx, a neighbouring people ; and carried on a 
trade with the Carthaginians, Arabs, Ferfians, and Ethio- 
pians. This could fcarce be avoided, if one branch of the 
Carthaginian commerce extended to thofe remote countries 
by means of caravans, pafTiiig to Canhagc from thertcc 
through the fandy deferts of the Garamantes. Though fe- 

' veral arguments might be offered in fupport of th^s opinion, 
we Ihall content ourfclves with obferving, as a ftrong pre- 
fumption of its truth, that according to feveral authors, the 
Garamantes, Perfians, and Ethiopians, fupplied the Cartha- 
ginians with vaft numbers of gems, which were extremely 
valuable. Notwithftanding the cowardice of the moft an- 
cient Garamantes mentioned by Herodotus, yet in after- 
ages their pofterity fcem to have been of a different difpo- 
fition, as may be collefted from Pliny, Tacitus, and Fellui 
Avienus. Some of them roved about the deferts of Libya 
in the fame manner as their fucceflbrs the modern Bc- 
doweens do at this day ; whilft others inhabited the da(h- 
kras fcattered up and down thefe parched and barren plains; 
The former lived very frugally in their mapalia, and fup- 
ported themfelves by hunting, which fometimes they con- 
tinued purfuing to the winter-folftice ; the wild beafb be- 
ing refreflied by the copious rains which fell at that time, 
aftbrding them excellent diverfion : and according to Hero- 
dotus, they hunted the Troglodytes themfelves in vehiclesi 
drawn by two pair of horfes, made for that purpofe. Ni- 
gritia, and the country of the Garamantes feem, for the 
rood part, to have been peopled at firft from Egypt an^l 
Ethiopia, and confequentlv the inhabitants appear to have 
been the defcendents of iVIifraim and Cufii, though wc 
doubt not but fome colonies of Arabs likewife fettled here. 
f)ome of the moft perfedb Egyptian mummies now rertiain- 
ing iftcline us to think,* that the features of the ancient E* 

' gyptians much refembled thofe of the prefcnt Negroes} 
which is a proof that the latter muft have been oiigina^^f 
nearly related to the former. The language, or language^ 
therefore, fpokenin thefe regions, bore a great affinity i' 
firft to the Egyptian, Arabic, and Ethiopicj and tavj^} 

> this 
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tfcis time probably be corrupted dialeds of thefe tongues. 
We have no farther particulars of moment with regard to 
the religion of the Garamantes, than that they, in common 
with the Arabs, Indians, and Ethiopians, wor(hipped Jupi- 
ter Ammon, reprefenting him, for the moft part, with a 
ram's head, or at lead with ram's horns, and had a cele- 
brated temple facred to him. Fliny mentions a furprifing 
fountain near Debris, whofe waters, from noon to mid- 
night grew extremely warm, but from that time to the fun's 
next approach to the meridian were fo cold as to be con- 
gealed. Matrimony did not prevail amongCt the Garaman- 
tes, the men making ufe of the women promifcuoufly as 
they met with them. In the early times they were govern- 
ed by heads of tribes, or phylarchs, as the Gaetuiians, and 
Arabs, but afterwards monarchy feems to have taken place* 
amongft them, as we learn from Tacitus. Pliny mentions 
a king of the Garamantes, who was brought back from 
ex&e by two hundred dogs, that repelled the efforts of ail 
who oppofed them. Though Ptolemy afferts they were a 
large and powerful nation, extending themfelves from 
Mount Ufargala to the lake or morafs Nuba, yet we fcarce 
meet with any of their afFairs recorded in hiftory. Mafinifia 
took refuge amongft; them, after he had been driven out of 
his dominions by Syphax. As the roads to their codntry 
from Mauritania were rendered impracticable by robbers> 
the Romans knew little of them till after the expiration of 
the republic. Lucius Cornelius Balba entirely fubdued 
them, for which fervice he had a triumph granted him &y 
Auguftus. However, they afterwards found means to (hake 
off the Roman yoke, as we are informed by Florus, that 
fome years after Coflus detached Curinius with a body of 
troops againft them, and the Marmaridae; and Tacitus ob- 
ferves, that the king of the Garamantes joined Tacfarinas, 
in the reign of Tiberius, againft the Romans. After the 
lad defeat and death of Tacfarinas, they fent ambaffadors 
to Rome, to affuage the refentment of Tiberius; which wc 
fuppofe was done by an entire fubmiflion to him, iince it 
appears probable, that .the Roman empire extended on that 
fide almoft, if not entirely, to the northern bank of the 
Niger •. 

As for the Nubae, Perorfi, Tarualtje, Mimaci, Aftacufi, 
Aroncac, Dermones, Matites, Gongalae, Nabathrae, and 
many, oth^r obfcure nations inhabiting that part of Libya 

• e Herodot. lib. iv. Mfl. lib. i. cap. S. Tacit. Annai. lib. ii. lii. 
iv. Strab. lib. xvii. Plin. lib. xxxviii. cap. 7. & Dalecliarap. in 
loc. Pfol. ubi fiipra. Lto African. & Marm. ubi fupra, Shaw, 
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Interior called by the ancients the Weftern Ethiopia, and 
extending from the Niger to the Line, we are entirely igno- 
lant of themi except their names, which are the only yef- 
tiges to be met with concerning them in the ancient geo- 
gf aphers. However, it will be proper to obferve, that the 
▼aft traft occupied by them comprehended the Upper or 
Proper Guinea, together with the kingdoms of Gage, Gu- 
ber, BitO) Temian, Ouangara, Dauma, Biafara, Mujac^ 
Medrat and fome diftrids of that' of Gorhan. Hence it 
appears, that the ancient Nigritia was but a part of tbe mo- 
dern Negroland ; and that in early times the Nigritx, or 
Negroes, went by the general name of Ethiopians Aswc 
find likewife the promontory Soloes, or Soloentia, fituated 
in the country we are now mentioning, and feveral places 
. to the fouth of it, taken notice of by Hanno in his Peri^ 
plus, we may hence conclude, that the Carthaginians bad 
a knowlege of the Blacks fome hundred years before the 
deftrudion of their ilate by the Romans : that the Grwfcs 
alfo were not ignorant of tnem in the age of Scylax, itiay 
be inferred from that author 5 but as both he and Hanno 
filled their journals with fables, fcarcc any thing prol«blc 
relating to them can be drawn from thence. Herodotus aod 
Diodorus Siculus have given us faint defcriptions of the 
cuftoms and difpofitions of fome few of their tribes. Pjioj 
and Ptolemy were ill informed with regard to all particu- 
lars of moment concerning the weftern Ethiopians $ and 
Strabo only intimates» that as fcarce any intercoujfc hid 
ever been kept up between them and the Roman empirCi 
the accounts publiftied of them in his 9ge were little better 
than mere ii^ions. 



CHAP. LXXVII. 

Tfie Hi/lory of the Libyans and Greeks im 
ing the TraSi between the Borders of Egjff 
and the River Triton^ comprehending Marmd' 
rica, Cyrenaica^ and the Regio Syrtica. 

S E C T. I. 

^he Hijiory of the Libyans of Marntarka. 

niLify' TiyyARMARICA, according to Scylax, Plinf, and 
am of iVl Agathemcrus, with whom Strabo and Ptolemy agree 
riZI^' in regard to the moft important objeds, was bounded 00 
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the eaft and weft by Egypt and Cyrenaica; on the fouth by 
the Sahara^ or deferts of Libya lnt;crk>r ; and on the north 
by the Mediterranean. After pafiing the Glaucum Pro* 
montorium, cape Deris, the port Leucafpis, and other ini- 
conAderable promontories an^ harboursi curforily noticed 
by the ancient geographers, we come to Paraetonium, called 
Ammonia by Strabo, a city of coniiderabie note. Floras 
flyles this city and PeluGum the two horns of Egypt ;« from 
whence it appears, that he confidered Marmarica as part o^ 
Egypx, and Paraetonium as a fortrefs of great ftfength. Aft 
fome diftance from Parsetonium, towards the frontiers of 
Cyrenaica, ftpod Apis, a town fo denominated from the 
Egyptian deity of that name. Trifarchis, Zagylis, and 
Otibyer places on the fea-coafts, enumerated by Ptolemy, are 
fo obfcure that they merit no attention. The principal Li- 
i)yan nations inhabiting this region were the Adyrmachidae 
and Ammonii : as for the Zygritx, feated near the Greatet 
Catabathmus, and the Buzes, lying more to the fouth, thef 
are feldom mentioned by the ancients. However, it may 
Qot be improper to obferve, that the chief towns of the 
former were Azicis, Tuccicora, and Tachorfa ; and the ca- 
pital of the latter Tanuthis. Pliny fpeaks of the Mareotae , 
as a people feated near .the Adyrmachidae* Some authors 
feem to make the Marmaridae a nation inhabiting a parti-* 
cular territory contiguous to the Greater Catabathmus ; but 
ve are inclined to oelieve, that Marmaiidae was a name 
common to all the Libyans of Marmarica. If fo, all thefe 
Libyans drank chiefly oeer brewed at Alexandria ; though 
fometimes they ufcd Libyan wine. The Adyrmachidae, ac- 
cording to Silius, fought with an enfis falcatus, or fcyme- 
tar ; and, if Scylax may be credited, were feated not far 
from the Canopic mouth of the Nile. It was cuftomary 
for their wives to wear a chain of brafs on each leg ; to take 
great pains in dreffing their hair \ and if they happened to 
find a loufe, to kill it with their teeth by way of retaliation. 
Their virgins, before marriage, were brought into the king's 
prefence, in order that if any of them particularly pleafed 
him, he might cohabit with her. We learn nothing farther 
concerning them^ except that they wore the Libyan habit, 
from whence probably they derived their name, Addermucn 
in Arabic denoting a particular kind of garment, and agreed 
almoft in all points with the Egyptians. The Ammonii» fo 
called from Jupiter Ammoh, or Ammun, their chief deity^ 
lay nearer Cyrenaica, and about ten days journey from . 
Thebes in the Upper Egypt. Ptolemy mentions a place- 
named Alexander's Camp, and the city of Ammon, as ap- 
pertaining to this nation. Arrian, on the other hand> will 
VoL.XVL • N not 
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not allow Ammon to have been a city ; but fays, that it was 
only the fpot of ground on which the temple of Ammon 
was ercdcd* It fcems probable from Herodotus, that the 
Ammonii were a pretty populous nation, had a king of their 
own, and waged war againil their neighbours ; though part 
of their territories could be confidered only as a barren fandy 
defert. Pliny makes the temple of Ammon fifteen days 
journey from Memphis, and mentions the Ammoniac nome 
of Egypt* Diodorus Siculus relates, that though th« afore- 
faid temple was furrounded by a fandy defert, yet its pro- 
per diftrifl: abounded with trees bearing great plenty of 
fruit, and was ornamented with fountains. It had alfo fe- 
veral ftrects or villages in the neighbourhood of the temple, 
a caftle fortified with a triple wall, and near it a holy foun- 
tain, called the Fountain of the Sun, becaufe the qualities 
of the water varied wonderfully every twenty-four hours. 
Fedonia, Pnigeus, Climax, and other fnconfiderable Medi- 
terranean towns, deferve not the lead attention ; nor arc 
the fmall iflands on the coaft, Fedonia, Fhocufae, ^nefi- 
pafta, Adonis or ^donia, of fufiicient importance to me- 
rit a defcription. We learn from Herodotus, that Cam- 
byfes, having advanced to Thebes in his way to Ethiopia, 
idetached from thence a body of fifty thoufand men, to lay 
wade the country of the Ammonii, and burn the temple of 
Jupiter Ammon : but after feveral days march over the dc- 
ferts, a ftrong and impetuous wind beginning to blow from 
the fouth, raifed the fands to fuch a degree, and occaConed 
fttch a torrent to flow in upon them, that the whole army 
was overwhelmed, and periflied. Alexander the Great, 
near two hundred years after, met with better fuccefs in his 
journey to that temple. Authors are not entirely agreed 
whether the Marmaridae are to be looked upon as Libyans 
or Egyptians ; but the greateft part rank them amongft the 
former. Father Calmet, in particular, thinks, that Mar- 
xnarica was firft peopled by the defcendcnts of Lehabim, the 
fon of Mifraim, mentioned by Mofes. Herodotus aflures 
us, that there was a great affinity betwixt them and the 
Egyptians, in the mod important points. Though, in com- 
pliance with the general opinion, we have, therefore, in this 
place detached Marmarica from Egypt, yet, as from very 
remote antiquity it was fubjeft to the kings of Egypt, for 
an account of the tratifaflions which here obcured, we xnufl; 
beg leave to refer our readers to the hiftory of that country, 
as welt as tfaofe of the Perfians, Macedonians, and Romans, 
who fucceffivcly fubducd this kingdom ^. 

f Herod, lib. iv. Scylax Caryand. in Peripl, Polyb* id Excerpt. 115. 
Diad. Sic. lib. iii. birat>. lib. xvil fut) fin. 
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The Uifiory of Cyrenaicdi 

jp* YRENAIC A wasbounded onthe eaftby Marmarica, Vmtti of 
^^ on the weft by the Regio Syrtica, on the north by the CyrenaUa, 
Mediterranean, and on the fouth by the Sahara. In the geo- 
graphy of Cyrenaica, we find none of the ancients inconfif- 
tent with themfelves but Strabo, who, almoft in the fame 
page, afl'crts it to have extended as far as Egypt, and main- 
tains that Marmarica lay between thofe two regions. The 
maritime towns Darnis, Cherfis, Phycus, and Aptungis, 
were of no great repute, and therefore we (hall pafs oyer 
them; as likewife the promontories Phycus and Zephyrlum^ 
the ports Paraetonius, and Nauftathmus, with feveral other 
places of lefs note. The principal towns in this tra6l were 
Cyrene the metropolis, Arfinoe or Teuchira, Berenice, Pto* 
lemais or Barce,and Apollonia, from whence the greateftpari 
of it was named Pentapolis* Adriane ox Hadrianopolis,fo de* 
nominated from the emperor Adrian, could not vie with the 
others in point of antiquity, though it was no contemptible 
place. The caftle DiacherGs, Tower of Hercules, port Diar- 
rhoea, promontory Boreum, near the Greater Syrtis, merit 
little attention; nor ia any thing farther neceflary to be faid 
of Automala, or Automalax,than that it was a fortrefs of con- 
fiderable ftrength upon the frontiers of the Regio Syrtica *. 
- The city of Cyrene, now called Cairgan, or Corene, flood City efCy 
at fome diftance from the fea, upon a fpot of ground re- '''^**» 
fembling the figure of a table, according to Strabb. It was 
large and populous, abounding with all the elegancies, as 
.well as neceflaries of life. Its territory produced great num- 
bers of excellent horfes ; a circumftance which probably in- 
duced the Cyreneans, whether Libyans or Greeks, to apply 
themfelves to the ftudy arid pra£lice of every thing relative 
to thofe animals. Berenice, Teuchira, Ptolemais, Apol* 
Ionia, and Adriane, flood along the coafl of the Mediter-^ 
ranean; and their inhabitants carrried on a confiderable 
trade. Cyrene derived its name from the fountain Cyre^ 
near which it was fituated. We fhail not dwell upon the 
religion, language, dnd cufloms, oi the proper Cyreneans ; 
whatever has been faid of their Greek anceflors, on each 
of thefe heads^ is equally applicable to them ^. 

• B Herodot. Scylax. Strab. Pltn. Ptol. ubi fupra. Jofeph* de Bell* 
Jud. lib. vi. cap %%. p. 996. Ammian. MarcieUin. lib. xxii. cap. 
40. Suid. Stcph. fiyzant. Au6f. Fab. Auguft. &c. h Strabo, 

ubi fupra. Find, in Od. ad Arcefilaum Cyren. Herodot. lib. iv. 
SCenoph. Cyropxd. lib. vi. Paufan. lib. vi. p. 366, & alib. ' 
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Thongb a great part of Cyrcnaica and the Regio Syrtica 
was a perfedi defert, yet there were fome fruitful plains in 
both thofe countries. The inhabtiants were fubjcft to fe- 
vers, which fome have attributed to the infalubrity of the 
air. Except the Lathon, we find no confiderable river 
of Cyrenarca taken notice of by tHe ancients, and fome of 
them have even placed this in Mauritania. The Monies 
Velpi and Anagombri are the only mountains that feeni to 
claim any relation to the countrv we are now noticing ; and 
thePaulus Paliuri is the only fountain or lake. Some au- 
thors have placed the gardens of the Hcfperides here, but 
others tn Mauritania. Some parts of Cyrenaica and the Re^ 
gio Syrtiea were famous for the production of the filphium, 
a plant or flirub greatly celebrated by the ancients. The 
Libyans looked upon the ftalk, juice, leaves, fruit, and every 
thing belonging to this plant as very precious ; confequentiy 
efteemed it infinitely above ali other vegetable produdions. 
Strabo intiiViates, that the Libyan Barbarians had deftroyed 
almoft all the roots of the filphium in their ezcurfions before 
his time. Pliny fays it was fo fcarce in his age, that a ftalk of 
it was prefented to Nero as a fingular curiofity ; and yet, that 
the lafer, a gum proceeding from the filphium, or laferpi- 
tium, as we find it fometimes called, was not difficult to 
be met with in the reign of Severus, may be inferred from 
Galen. Ariftotlc, Ariftophanes*s fchoKaft, Tzctzcs* He- 
fychius, and Suidas, infinuate the figure of the filphium to 
have been ftruck on the Cyrenean coins \ a circumftance 
which is confirmed by many of them, that are ftill to be 
found in the cabinets of the virtuofi. The Carthaginians 
carried great quantities of the lafer and filphium from Cha- 
rax, a city near the confines of Cyrenaica, into their domi- 
nions, in exchange for which they fuppjied the Cyreans with 
wine. This vegetable the Cyreneans offered to their firft 
king Battus, whom they deified, looking upon it as the moft 
valuable produftion of their country ; for which reafon wc 
find It on the reverfes of feveral oJF that prince's coins. 
That Cyrenaica likewife abounded with a rich and unconn 
mon oil, we are informed by Theophraftus. Athenaeus re- 
lates, that the rofcs, violets, and all other flowers growing 
in this country, except fafFron, were famous for the fra- 
grant odours they emitted ; and that, in the time of Bere- 
nice, a moft valuable ointment was made of the Cyreneaii 
rofes. As for the filphium, great quantities of it were inv' 
ported into Greece* and many other countries. The an- 
cients prepared it various ways, as well for food as pbyfic^ 
which appears^ from Athenasus and Hippocrates ^ 
* Herotfot* Scylax, Strabo, PUa. Ptol. ubi fupra. 
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The ptincipal nations of this trad, or at lead cohtlguous Primipai 
to it, were the Barcsei, the Pfylii, and the Nafamones ; the nations rf 
Ali^yftae, and Macatutse^ being too ohfcurc to merit any at- '^" ^^^^* 
tention. Barc€ or Barca^ the capital of the Barcaei, we 
find mentioned by Strabo^ Pliny, Scylax, and Ptolemy ; 
the two former fay it occupied the fame fpot that Ptolemais 
afterwards did, but the two latter, are of a difierent opinion* 
It feems to have ftocd to the weft of Cyrene, and had a port 
Hear the Greater'Syrtis. As Ptolemais was a maritime city^ 
it is moft probable diat it flood by the port of the Barcsei^ 
and not where Barce did ; efpecially, as that capital was a 
hundred ftadia from the fea, according to Scylax* Herodo- 
tus affirms Barca to have been built by the brothers of Ar- 
cefilaus III*, king of Cyrene, more than a generation before 
the beginning of Cyrus's reign : but we are rather inclined 
to think, that it was of Phoenician, if not Egyptian, or Li* 
bpn extra£lion $ for Barca was a Phoenician • name, well 
known in thefe parts of Africa, as appears from Silius Ita* 
Itcns^ and others. Servius intimates, that its citizens came 
t)riginaUy from Carthage, which would induce one to be- 
lieve that Barca, Dido's brother, who attended her into 
Africa, with fome of his countrymen, fettled here. It is 
evident from Virgil and Silius, that the Barcasi fpreadthem- 
felves over fcveral confiderable parts of libya ; and accord* 
ing to Servius, their metropolis made the greateft figure of 
any city in this tcgion, except Gyrene. St. Jerom con- 
^rms the laft authorities, when he afierts this town was 
fituated in a defert ; and that its inhabitants) or at leaft 
their defcendents, difpcrfed ihemfelvcs over feveral diftri^ts 
^ying as far to the weftward as Mauritania^ and the eaft* 
vard as India. The Barcxi learned, (faysStephanus,) the 
art of managing horfes from Neptune, and of driving cha- 
riots from Minerva. They agreed, in moft particulars, with 
the other Libyan nomades already menrioned. The mo- 
dern kingdom and defert of Barca, extending from Egypt 
to the confines of the kingdom of Tripoli, correfpond with 
the ancient Marmarica and Cyrenaica ; though they un- 
doubtedly received their name from the Barcaei. This may 
be confidcrcd as an additional proof of the rank this people 
formerly held among the various nations of Libya ^. 

The PfyUi and Nafamones, according to Pliny, Silins, 
dnd Lucan, muft have been feated near the Greater Syrtis; 
or behind the Regio Byrtica and Cyrenaica, if we adopt 
Strabo's opinion* The Pfylii, as Herodotus informs us» 
paving once had all their refervoirs of water dried up by the 

H^odot, Soylax, Strab. Plin. Ptol. Obi fupni* 
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fouth wind* advanced into the Sahara, in order to tnako 
war upon that wind ; but it blowing with extreme violence^ 
they were overwhelmed with torrents of fand, and all peri(h<r 
ed. After this tragical event, their neighbours the Na*- 
famones annexed the territories they poflefled to their own 
dominions. Herodotus reprefents the Na famones as a pow-r 
erful nation in his time, and remarkable for fome fingular 
cuftoms then prevalent amongfl them. During the fum^ 
mer-feafon, they left their cattle on the coaft, and difperfed 
themfelves over the plains of ^gila, in order to gather the 
fruit of the palm-trees, with which that place abounded. 
Here like wife they found an immenfe quantity of grafiiop* 
pers, which, having dried in the fun, they pulverized, and 
infufed into milk. The liquor compofed of thcfe two in- 
gredients was highly efteemed by them, as a moft pleafant 
beverage. They had many wives, which they ufed in pub- 
lic, like the MaiTagetae, after having ere£bed a ftafffora 
mark. The bride, amongft them, lay the firft night with 
all the male guefts invited to the wedding ; and received 
from each of them the next morning a prefent, which he 
had brought with him for that purpofe. When they took 
an oath, they laid their hands on the fepulchres of thofe 
who had been generally efteemed the moft juft and excel- 
lent perfons amongft them. At their divinations, they went 
to the tombs of their anceftors, where, after certain prayers, 
they fell afleep, and grounded their predi£tions upon the 
dreams that then occurred to them. In pledging their 
faith to each other, they mutually prefented a cup of liquor; 
and, if none was at hand, the parties took up fome duft 
from the ground, which they put into their mouths. Ac- 
cording to fome authors it appears, that the Nafamones 
were looked upon by the ancients as little better than a nu- 
merous gang of banditti ; as they made frequent incurfions 
upon the territories of their neighbours, which they plun- 
dered and ravaged in a barbarous manner. We learn from 
Philoftratus, that a people of the fame name inhabited part 
of Ethiopia. The Libyan nations here mentioned poffdBed 
the countries they inhabited long before the Greeks built 
Cyrene ^ 
Tranf/u^ ^ Battus the Theraean, according to Herodotus, with a co- 
^rZaua till ^^^^ ®^ ^^^ countrymen, fettled firft in Plataea, an ifland on 
Jubjea tq the coaft of Libya. From thence they removed to that part 
^he Ko' of the continent oppofite to this ifland, and took pofleiBon 
pf a delightful province, furrounded with agreeable hillsj 

J Herodot. Strabo, iPIin. Ptol ubi fupra. Lucan. lib. ix. v. 4391 
^fc^. ^ gil. |tal. lib. 2. y. ^o8t f|iil9%^t. lib. vi. ^ap, !»• 
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and watered by two rivers ranning on each fide, called Azi- 
riftus. After fix years refidence here, the Libyans con- 
duced them to Irafa, a charming country to the weft of 
Aziriftus. In this region, near a fountain facred to Apollo, 
they fixed their habitations, and built Cyrene, about the 
third year of the thirty-feventh Olympiad, according to 
Eufebius. We find nothing farther remarkable related of 
Battus I. except that he was cured of a ftammering in his 
fpcech by the following accident : being one day wander- 
ing alone in a defert place, he was furprifed by a lion, 
which, unexpeftedly ruihing upon him, ftruck him with 
fuch terror, that he railed his voice in an extraordinary 
manner. This, according to fome authors, fo frightened 
the lion, that he immediately fled, and at the fame time 
delivered Battus from the impediment he before laboured 
under. His fon Arcefilaus I. probably made no great 
figure, fince hiftory is entirely filent as to any particulars of 
his reign. Battus II. fon to Arcefilaus, built the city of 
Zoa, and reigned forty years, and his fon Arcefilaus IL 
governed fixteen. Battus III. fon to Arcefilaus II. furnam- 
cd the Happy, being ftrengthened by the accefllon of a 
great number of Greeks, who came to live under his govern- 
ment, defeated Apries king of Egypt, in a great battle, near 
the fountain of Thcftis in Irafa. The victory was fo com- 
plete, that fcarce any of the Egyptian troops returned home; 
fo that Adicran, a neighbouring Libyan prince, who had 
induced Apries to attack Battus, could not afterwards make 
head againft the Cyreneans, nor give them any obilrudion 
in the pofleffion of thofe territories they had before wrefted 
from him. Arcefilaus III. the fon of Battus III. fucceeded 
him ; whofe brothers, on account of fome mifunderftand- 
ing they had with him in the beginning of his reign, retired 
out of bis dominions^ and as Herodotus aflTerts, built Barca. 
Before that city was finiihed, they found means to excite 
Arcefilaus's Libyan fubjefts to a revolt. However, he 
marched againft them with an army, and purfued'them into 
the eaftern parts of Libya. But, having there aflcmbled a 
numerous body of troops, they came to a refolution to give 
him battle, in which he was totally routed. - Arcefilaus^ 
« fliort time after this difafter, was difpatched by his bro- 
ther Aliarchus, who, in his turn, was put to death by that 
prince's wife Erixo. Battus IV. Arcefilaus's fon, furnamed 
the Lame, mounted the throne after his father's death. In 
his reign Demonax, a Mantincan legiflator, arrived at Cy- 
'^ne ; and, at the king's defire, introduced feveral altera- 
tions into the preceding form of government. Arcefilaus 
IV. fon te the former .prince, endeavouring to reftore the 
N ^ Cyrenian 
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Cyrenlan conftitation to its former ftsite* was drtren by fak 
fubje£tsto Samos; his mother Pheretima at the fame time 
efcaping to Salamis in il)e iiland o| Cyprtia* Eueithon^ 
;Hrho then reigned tl^ere, made ber many magnificent pre- 
fents f but found means to evade fending an arn^y to rein-* 
ftate herfon in the poflef&on of his dominion^. ArceGlau^ 
afterwards retired to B^rca, having married the daughter of 
lA^azar, l^ing of the Barc^pi ; and was .^iTaffinated there, tOr 
^ether with his father-in-law^ as he was walking in thi; 
market-place. In the mean time Pheretima eftabliflied her 
authority at Cyrene ; and. after her fon's death, applied to 
Aryandes, the Perfian governor of Egypt, for amftance, to 
feveng^ Arce(ilaus*s death, who, (he pretended, was mur« 
dered for his attachment to the Medes. She had fome 
grounds for fuch an application, as her fon had put bimfelf 
finder the protection of Cambyfes, and acknowleged hinnfeliF 
tributary to him. Aryandes firft fent an herald to Barca, 
'fo inquire whether the Ba^csei had been guilty of the aflafr 
' fination pf Arpefilaus ;. and, upon their af:knQwleging it, be 

ient a land-army, commanded by Amafis, ;and a fleet, under 
fhe.conduA of Badre^, tp take vengeance of the aflaflins. 
-The.Perfians foon invefted the city of Barca, and carried 
on the fiege ineiFe^ltually for the fpace of nine months. 
However, at length they gained poffeffion of it by treachery, 
^maiis, after the redu£lion of Barca, put .the city into the 
bands of Pheretima ; who caufed all the men concerned in 
the murder of ArceGlaus to be impaled round the walls, and 
affixed near tbem the breads of their wives, which (he or- 
dered to be cut off for that purpofe. The place, by her 
ponferit, the Perfian general gave up to his foldiers to he 
plundered ; though he fpared thofe perfons who had been 
javerfe to the aflaffination of Arcefilaus, and permitted Phe- 
yetima to give Barca into their cuftody. Badres, the Per- 
fian admiral, had a ftrong defire, before b's return to Egyp^ 
fo plunder Cyrene ; but was prevented by Amafis. The 
J^ibyan? extremely harraffcd the Perfians in their march, 
cutting in pieces all thp ftragglers, and attending their army 
as far as the borders of Egypt. All the prifoners were fent 
tp Darius Hyftafpis, who fettled them in a diftrid of Bac- 
tria, which was from tbetn denominated Barca. Pheretima 
is faid afterwards to have been devoured alive by worms; a 
fate whicji tjie hiftorian lopks upon as a punifhinent in- 
iBi£led upon her by Providence for her epormpus cruelty, 
from^ tl^is'tin^e |be Cyreneans, ^qd Libyans, with whom 
they were intermixed, till the conquell of the Pdrfian cm* 
pire, are not very remarkable in hiftory. Ariftotle gives ua 
\q uudtriland, that in his time Cyrene wa§ a republic s 

which 
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which feems to imply^ that, upon the extinftion of Battus'ft 
line,. Demonax^ form of government took place \ though 
the Cyrenians might have been tributary to, or at lead un*^ 
der the protedion of, the Perfians. It appears from Sallufti 
that the people of Cytene were free, when the contentioh 
bappenied between them and the Carthaginians about a re-^ 
gtilation of iihiits 5 and that they were governed by their 
own laws, till the Macedonians fubdued Egypt, as We find 
afTerfsed by Strabo. Towards the beginning of the ninety^* 
fifth Olympiad, one Arifton feized upon Cyrene, put fiv^ 
hundred of the principal citizens to death, and obliged all 
the others to abandon the city : bat matters were foon after 
compromifey, and all former ads of hoftility buried in 
oblivion. Alexander had not been long dead, when Thim* 
bro invaded Cyrenaica, overthrew the Cyreneans, and 
obliged them to purchafe a peace with five thoufand talent! 
of filveT, and half of their armed chariots. However, 
Mnaficlus a Cretan, one of his officers, afterwards excited 
them to revolt agai^ft him, when they forced him to aban* 
don the port of Cyrene, and obtained feveral confiderable 
advantages over him. Nevetthelefs Thimbro, brin^ging thenl 
to another general adion, entirely defeated them, though 
he was foon after defeated by Ophelias, and taken prifoner. 
This vi^bry rendered that general maftef of Cyrenaica, 
and he ceded it to Ptolemy. However, it feems probable, 
from what we have obferved, in the hiftory of the Cartha^ 
ginians, that Ophelias, by fpme means, obtained the fove* 
reignty of this country. Magas, the brother of Ptolemy 
Lagus, whofe daughter Ptolemy Philadelphus married^ 
reigned, according to Agatharcides, at Cyrene fifty years. 
That this prince was a man of genius, appears from Polyaj* 
HUB, who has tranfmitted to us an account of one of biff 
ftratagems. Plutarch intimates, that Nicocrates, tyrant of 
Cyrene, being in love with Arctaphila, the wife of one 
Phaedimus, or, as Polysenus aflerts, Melanippus, the prieft 
of Apollo, flew her hufband, in order to enjoy her j and 
that die difiembled her refcntment, till (he found an oppor- 
tunity of deitroying him ; an aim which (he at laft effcdled, 
and thereby delivered her country from fervitude. But 
whether this laft event happened before the time of Ma- 
gas, or afterwards, we cannot determine. Be this as it 
may, it remained under the kings of Egypt, till Ptolemy 
Phyfcon transferred it to his natural fon furnamed Apion, 
^ho, in the year of Rome 658, left it by will to the 
Romans. The fenate, inftead of accepting it, permitted 
all the cities to be governed by their own laws; a permiffion 
which immetliately filled the country with tyrants, thofc 

who 
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who were moft powerful in titty diilrifl endeavouring 
to make themfclves fovcreigns of it. This conteptioa 
threw the kingdom of Cyrenaica into great confufion; 
but Lucullus in a great meafure reftored the public tran- 
quility> on his arrival, during the firil Mithridatic war* 
The defcendents of thofc (E) Jews, fettled here by the firft 
Ptolemy^ are faid to have greatly contributed to thofe di- 
flurbances. However, all troubles could not be finally re- 
moved, till this country was reduced to the form of at Ro- 
man province, about twenty years after the death of Apiony 
and feventy-fix before the birth of Chrifl. Strabo tells us, 
that in his time Crete and Cyrenaica formed one Roman 
province. Upon a revolt Cyrene was deftroyed by the Ro« 
mans; but they afterwards rebuilt it. In procefs of time it 
fell to the Arabs, and at length to the Turks, who are the 
prcfent poffeffors of it ° ( F)* 

SECT. 

» Herodot. lib. iv. Panfan. in Phocic. Diod. Sic. lib. xiv. Polyacn. 
I»b. ii. cap. 2S. ex. f , 2. & lib. viit. cap. 58, 41. Paufan. in Attic. 
Steph. Byzant. de Urb. Agatharcbid. Strab. lib.-xviK Eafeb. ia 
Chroa. aid An. 3. Olymp. ij. p. jaa. Piut. in Lucu). 



(E) Amongft the defcendents 
of thefe Cyrenean Jews may be 
ranked Jafon, who wrote the 
biflory of the Maccabees, in five 
books, of which the fecond 
book of Maccabees, flill extant, 
16 an abridgment ; Simon, who 
carried our Saviour's crofs ; and 
others mentioned in the A6ts of 
the ApoiUes (1). 

(F) This country produced 
feveral perfons who made an il- 
luftrious figure in the republic 
of letters, amongft the princi- 
pal of whom may be ranked the 
tbllowin^ : 

• I. Ariftippus, a difciple of 
Socrates, and the chief of the 
Cyrenaic feft. 

2. Areta, daughter to Ari- 
ftippus, who prefided over the 
Cyrenaic-fchool after the death 
01 her father. 

3. ArilHppus the younger, 
fon to Areta, by whofe inrtruc- 
tions he became a famous phi- 



lolbpher, and from thence was 
llyled Metrodidados. 

4. Anniceris, who reformed 
the Cyrenaic fe6t, or rather 
founded another that was called 
the Annicerian. 

5. Callimachus, a celebrated 
poet and hidorian, the fon of 
Battus and Mefatma, and dif- 
ciple of Hermocrates the gram- 
marian. 

6. Eratoflhenes, the fon of 
one Aglaus, or, according to 
others, Ambrofius, a celebrated 
philofopher and mathematician, 
m great favour at the Egyptian 
court. He was the fcholar of 
A rift o the Chiart, Lyfanias the 
grammarian, and the poet Cal- 
limachus. 

7. Carneades, the fon of E- 
picomus, or Philocomus, and 
founder of the third academy, 
which differed but little from 
the fecond founded by Arcefi- 
laus. 



(1) A& cap. ii. yer. 1. &. cap. v'u ver. 9. 



8. Cronu2( 
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S E C T, III. 
The Htfiory of the Regio Syrtica. 

^HE Regio Syrtica, fo called becaufe the two Syrtes De/criptiom 
"*• were the northern extremities of its eaftern and weft- «/'^f ^^ic 
crn limits, was bounded on the north by the Mediterranean j ^''^'^^ 
pn the fouth by the country of the Nafamones, and the Sa- 
hara ; on the eaft by Cyrenaica ; and on the weft by Africa 
Propria. The tower of Euphrantas and the town of Cha-, 
rax, above mentioned, were the principal maritime places 
in the neighbourhood of Cyrenaica, as Auxiqua, Leptis 
Magna, Garapha, Abrotonum, Sabrata, and Tacape, were 
pn the fea-coaft betwixt the rivers Cinyps and Triton- 
"With refpeft to Gerifa, Ifcina, Amuncla, Sicapha, Mufta, 
Butta, and feveral other obfcure Mediterranean towns men- 
tioned by Ptolemy and the Itinerary, we feldom find them 
taken notice of by any ancient hiftorian. . The Cinyps of 
Scylax, however, feems to have been a city of fome repute. 
Pliny and Herodotus intimate, that there was in this region 
a fruitful diftrift called Cinyphe, which, as well as the city 
above mentioned, might have been fo called from the river 
of the fame name. To pafs by the Samamycii, Damenfii, 
Nigbeni, Nycpii, Nigintimi, Muchthufii, and many other 
inconfiderable tribes recited by Pliny and Ptolemy, the only 
nations of this country deferving any attention were the 
Cinethii, Gindanes, Macae, and Lotophagi. The Cinethii, 
or Cinithii, mentioned by Ptolemy, fituated behind the 
Machyni, about the Lefler Syrtis, were a refpedlable na- 
tion, as we learn from Tacitus. The Gindanes, according 
to Herodotus, were feated not far from the Cinyps : their 
^ives wore as many borders on their gowns as they had 
Jovers, and fhe who had the greateft number was the 
moft efteemed. The Macae were contiguous to the Gara- 
mantes, and were a pretty potent nation. They (haved 
their heads ar.over, except the middle, where they per- 
niitted a lock of hair to grow. When they made war upon 
^ny of their neighbours, they wore the fkins of oftriches iii«» 

8. Cronus Apollonius, the whofe name was aflumed by hif 
mafter of Diodorus the logician, fcholar {2) • 

(1) Strab. lib xvii. p. 576. Diog. Laert« in Ariftip. in Carneid. 
& alib. Pofidon. apud Athen. Dexpnofoph. lib. vii. Suid. in *£^- 
- »«Hr0i»,f, in K«xx4u«;^oc, & alib, Schol. in Ariftoph. Kan. a^« iv« 
.f9' ?< AuU G^il lib. vii. cap. 14. & lib. xvii. cap, 15, 

(lead 
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ftcad of armour. In the winter they drove their flocks to 
the fea-fide, and in fummer to the inland places near fome 
fountain or river, for the fake of water, according to Scy- 
lax. They are llkewifc called by the ancients Mac9e Ciny- 
phii, and Macae Syrtitae, from their vicinity to the Cinyps 
and the Greater Svrtis ; but the Lotophagi were the mod 
famous people of tne trafk we are now mentioning. If we 
may credit Scylax, they extended themfelves almoft from 
the Greater to the Leflfer Syrtis. That author calls them 
Libyes Lotophagi, and tells us, that the lotus ferved them 
"both for meat and drink ; from which circumflance they 
derived their name. Pliny fays, that fome authors called 
them Alachro*, and that many of them were found about the 
Phtlaenorum Ar^. Strabo likcwife affirms that the country 
of the Lotophagi extended from the Leflcr Syrtis, which he 
calls Lotojphagitis Syrtis, to the confines of Cyrenaica j and 
^hat this people Were not fenfible of the want of water in 
the burning fandy region they|inhabited, as the root and ftatks 
of the lotus fupplied them with rich liquor as well as de- 
licious food. A good part of the Regio Syrtica was a per- 
fe£l defcrt ; but the other part produftive of corn, oil, fruit, 
and particularly the tree and plant of the lotus. Hero- 
dotus tells us, that the fruit of the tree was of the fame 
lize with that of the Lentifcu8, but exceedingly fwcet like 
the date ; as alfo that the Lotophagi made wine of it. 
Pliny fays, that the lotus was tranfplanted to Italy, bat that 
its qualities were much altered by that tranfplantation. He 
likewife aflerts its fruit to have been of the fize of a bean, 
and of the colour of faffron, when ripe. In Africa it rc- 
fembled that of a myrtle. The bed fpecies of this tree 
produced a fruit without a kernel ; but that of the other 
had a kernel in it as hard as a (lone. The wine exprefled 
from it tafted like mead, being extremely fweet ; which 
quality it derived from the fruit itfelf, but would not keep 
above ten days. The berries, bruifed and mixed with 
wheat, the Libyans laid up in large veflels 5 and this mix- 
ture ferved them for food. Theophraftus and Diofcorides 
fay, the plant lotus refembleda lily, and reprefent it both as 
phyfic and food. Some of the moderns think one fpecie$ 
of it to have been the fame as the Colocafia, or Faba Algyp- 
tia, and the other as the Nymphaea Nilotica 5 but though 
it might agree with thefe plants in many particulars, yet 
that it differed corifiderably from them in others, is evident 
from the figure oi it, which we find on the rcverfes of 
many apcient Egyptian coins. Several of thefe coins, 
'ftrack in the times of Trajan, Hadrian, and Antoninus 
Pius^ exhibit the leaves> ftalk^ aiid fruitj of the plant lotus, 

ap4 
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fend coDfequently give us a tolerable idea of it : bowcTer, 
the moderns can arrive at no certain conclufions concern- 
ing either the plant or tbe tree. The principal river oi 
this trad was the Cinyps, which derived its ftream from » 
fountain, or a hill, called Zuchabari, ia the country of the 
Macx, and emptied itfelf into the Sinus Syrticus* The 
word Zuchabari, in Punic, Phoenician, or Libyan, fignified 
the Hill of the Graces, as we find it called by Herodotus. 
The river Cinyps, according to Bochart, took its name from 
the great number of porcupines produced in the country ad« 
jacent to it. The chief mountains of the Regio Syrtica 
wereGigius and Thizibi, of which, however, we find no- 
thing related but the bare names. The promontories Hip« 
pas and Cepfaalae fcarce deferve to be mentioned. Of the 
iibnd$ appertaining to this country the moft noted were 
Meninx and Cercina ; Ptolemy's Gaia, Pontia, and Mify«* 
nus, being quite obfcure. The ifland Myrmex more pro- 
perly belonged to Cyrenaica, as it was not far diftaat from 
the port of the Barcxi. Pliny makes Meninx (G), near 
die Leiler Syrtis, twenty^five miles long, and twenty-two 
broad ; and farther obferves, that it had two towns, Me- 
ninx, facing the coaft of Africa, and Thoar, oppofite to 
the Lefler Syrtis. We find it named Lotophagitis, not only 
by the authors above mentioned, but likewife by Polybiua 
and Eratofthenes. As for Cercina, it lay N. £• of Neninx^ 
was twenty-five miles in length, about twelve in breadth, 
had a tolerable good town of the fame name, and two com* 
modious harbours. Thus ftands the geograp4iy of the Re- 
gio Syrtica, with which tra£l the northern part of the king** 
dom of Tripoli feems at prefent to correfppnd \ 

As the inhabitants of this region agreed in alt material its iuha" 
points with the other Libyan Nomades, whofe hiftory haa hitants 
already been given, we can fay nothing farther of their an-^/jf^-^^ '• 
tiquity, government, laws, religion, and language (H). The liausCar* 

tranfaaions thaglmatj. 

"Herodot. Strab. Md. PHn. Ptol. ubi fopra- Scylax Caryand. in ^^^''^'^ff* 

PeripU Antonin. Itincrar. Theophraft. Hift. PI. lib. iv. cap. lo. ^»«"^'- 

Piut. de Kid. p. 355, 37S, & alib. Hcrodot. lib. ii. cap. 91. Diofto- ^*^' ""^ 

rid.Ub.iv.cap.114. * ^"^^''• 

(G) This iflaod was called ers of cattle; eat fiefli, and 

Oirba about the middle age, and drank milk ; but abilained from 

is at this day known by the beef and pork, as well as the 

name of Zerbi or Zarbi ( 1 ) . Egyptians. The women of Cy * 

(H) From Egypt to the lake rene accounted it a crinne to 

I'ritoms the Libyans were breed- ihrike a cow. For tbe cuAoms, 

(0 Cellar. Gicogr. Ant. lib. iv. cap. 3, 

manners, 
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tranfa<£lions they were concerned in, before they becahw 
fubjcdt to Carthage, could not, we apprehend, have been 
▼cry confiderable. However, we believe them to have 
been fubdued by the founder of the Egyptian empire^ 
whom Jofepbus and Sir Ifaac Newton take to be the fame 
prince with ^efac• How long they remaiiKd fubjeft to the 
Egyptians, hiitory is filent ; but it is probable a body oi 
them compofed a divifion of 2^rah*s numerous army/ Part 
of the Regio Syrtica feems to have been under the dominion 
of the Cyreneans till the regulation of limits agreed upon 
between that people and the Carthaginians mentioned by 
Salluft ; but at what period this happened, cannot be pre- 
cifcly determined. After that regulation it continued in 
the hands of the Carthaginians, till they were deprived of 
it by MafiniiTa. In after-ages it met with the fame fate as 
the reft of his dominions **. 
Smepar* Herodotus obferves, that the Libyans in general ^ventby 
tutors ^^ name of Atlantes or Atlantides, though at the fame 
^Liha^ ^ ^'"^ ^^ remarks that appellation to have been applied to one 
kiihertQ particular nation, who, he tells us, curfed the Sun every 
makud. day» as he advanced towards the meridian, purfuing him 
with the bittereft inve6iives, becaufe he confumed both them 
and their country with his burning rays. From that author 
and Diodorus it likewife appears, that the Atlantides were 
feated upon, and in the neighbourhood of, Mount Atlas, 
which, from its height, the Libyans ftyled the Pillar of 
Heaven. Herodotus alfo intimates, that no one of this na- 
tion either eat fle(h, or was ever difturbed in his fleep by 
dreams. In the territories of the Atlantides, as well as the 
neighbouring countries, the inhabitants reaped confiderable 
advantages from feveral mines of fait, which was of two co- 
lours, white and purple. Herodotus farther fays, that many 
of the Libyans built houfes of this fait, which, as no rain 
ever fell in thofe parts, were very durable. To what has 
been already offered with regard to the Nigritae, we muft 
^ beg leave to add, that they were known to the Egyptians, 
Ammonii, and Cyreneans, before the time of Herodotus ; 
for that author, when in Egypt, learned from fome Cyrc- 
, neans, who had the relation from Etearchus, king of the 

* Salluft. in Jugurth* Appian. in Libyc. cap. 63. ed. Tol. hvaSi. 
1670. 

manners, and religion, of the muft refer our readers to Hen>« 
Libyans inhabiting the country dotus ( i ) . 



to the weft of the Triton, we 

(I) Hcrodot.lib.iv. 
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Ammonii, that five bold Nafamonian youths, fent to malce , 

new difcoveries through the deferts of Libya, at lad came 
10 a city inhabited by men of a low ftaturc, by which flowed 
a great river abounding with crocodiles, which Etearchus 
judged to be the Nile. This relation agrees extremely well 
with Marmol, who afTures us, that the people feated on 
the northern bank of the Nigir are dwarfs ; and aifo 
feems to add fome weight to the authority of the Arabian 
geographers, who make the Nile and the Niger different 
branches of the fame river, and afTert the fource of this ri- 
ver to be in Ethiopia (H). The ifland Cerne, taken notice 
of by Hanno and Scylax, feems to have been fomewhere 
on the coaft of Libya Interior ; but in what part of the ocean 
it lay, cannot be difcovered from the ancients, who differ 
widely amongft themfelves with regard to its fituation. We 
muft own ourfelves likewife as much in the dark with re- 
gard to Plato's ifland Atlantis, which he makes of a larger 
extent than Alia and Africa together. Some of the mo- 
derns are difpofed to think, from feveral circumftances, that 
it was the vaft continent now called America ; others fup- 
pofe, that it lay nearer the Pillars of Hercules ; and, laftjy, 
others fuggeft, that etery thing related of it is to be confi- 
, ^dered as an undoubted fi^Hon. Much may be faid in defence 
: of each opinion ; however, the firft appears to us the moil 
probable. Ammianus Marcellinus affirms, that Plato on 
this occadoh has not written a fable, but a trae hiftory ; and 
Proclus cites Marcellus, an Ethiopic hiftorian, in defence • 
of what that philosopher has advanced concerning this ifland. 
Crantor, alfo, Plato's firft interpreter, takes this relation to 
be a true biftory. That the ifland here alluded to was not 
fo near the Strcights as fome modern authors fuppofe, feems . 

frobable from Diodorus Siculus, who tells us, that the 
hoenicians in early times failed beyond Hercules's Piliars, 
^ong the African coaft, and there meeting with ftorms and 
tcmpcfts, were carried to the remoteft parts of the ocean, 
snd, after many days, came to a large ifland at a great dif- 
tancc from Libya, and lying very far weft. This country, 
continues the fame author, had a fruitful foil, and naviga- 
ble rivers, and, from the Phoenicians, the Carthaginians 
came to the knowlege of it. And in the fame place he fays, 
that the Carthaginians would not permit any other nation 

(H) The wdrd Libya may rived from the Phoenician or 

be dedvM:ed from the Hebrew Punic Havarca^ Havreca^ or 

^^^y correfponding with the At}reca\ i.e. the B area ^ or the 

Arabic Luh^ fignifying a dry country of B area ^ which was one 

forchfd country^ of the mod remarkable parrs of 

Africa is by Dr. Hyde de- this continent. 

to 
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to fettle in this new region, bat refcrved it for thcmfelFC^ 
fhat, if ever they (houTd be driven from their native foit^ 
they might have an afylum. ^lian fays> Silenus exprefly 
aflerted to Midas^ that there was an extenlive continent be« 
yond Europe, Afia, and Africa, which ought to be confidered 
as iflands furrouuded by the ocean. -Thefe, and other pa£^ 
fages» that might be extra^ied from the ancients, induced th^ 
learned Perizonius to conclude, that the inhabitants of the 
old world had fome faint knowlege of America, derived to 
them either from the Egyptian and Carthaginian traditions, 
or from the figure of the earth, which was not unknovni 
to them P. 



CHAP. LXXVIIL 

I'he Hijiory of the Ethiopians. 

S E C T. I. 

Defcription of Ethiopia. 

n^ Frtfer O EVER A L of the ancients gave the name of Ethiopians 
MMopra^ j^ tQ all perfons either perfeflly black, or of a very fvi^arthy 
fMnf f d complexion. The Arabs, therefore, and other Afiatics, as. 
well as a great number of Africans, fell under thi^ deno- 
mination^ The Africans we find divided into the wefterd 
or Hefperian Ethiopians, and the Ethiopians above £gypt, 
fituated to the eaft of the former. The Hefperian Ethio- 
pians inhabited that vaft tra£t called Libya Interior, the his- 
tory of whofe principal nations we have already given. Thitt 
caftern African Ethiopians (for fo thofe above Egypt may 
be properly ftyled) were much better known to the ancients 
th^n the others, on account of their commerce with theEgyp- 
tians, who confidered them as the proper Ethiopians. Thefc 
are the people whofe tranfa£tions, from the earlieft account! 
of time, we are now to relate. 
limits and Ethiopia, or rather Ethiopia Propria, wa$ limited on the 

exunt of 0Qrth by Egypt, on which fide it extended to the Lefler Ca- 

Ethiopio.' 4 ojL 

P H^rodot. lib. ti» & lib. iv. Piod. Sic* lib. iii. I.Leo African* 
J^ii^n. de Animal, paflf. Agathemer. lib. it. cap. a. Geogr* Nu* 
bienf. dim- iv* part. i. Hyde in Peri t/bl. p. 13, 14, i^, ii$. Piat. 
in Tiraa?. & in Crit. Strab. Jib. ii. p. '33. Polyb:& Corn. Nep. apud 
I^lin, lib. vi. cap. 31. Hanno & Scylax in Peripl. 
• tarail. 
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«rafi, and the ffland Elepbafntine ; on the welt, bf £ibyi 
. Interior ; on the eaft by the Red Sea ; and on the fottth by " 
a part of Africa unknown to the ancients, but probably th it 
fpacc including the modern kingdoms of Gingiro\ Alaba, 
Machida, and part of Adel or Zeila. However, as^ the Pro- 
per Ethiopia might be of a different extent at different times, 
particularly on the (iJes of Libya Interior and Libya Iiicog- 
nita, we cannot pretend to fix, with any precifion, its fron- 
tiers. Neverthelefs it feems, for many ages at leaft, to have 
been the fame traft which at this day comprehends the king- 
doms of DongoVa, Sennar, and Abaflia, with part of Adcl 
01^ Zeila ; and confequentlyto have taken up feventeen de- 
grees of longitude, and to have reached from the tropic of 
Cancer to within fix degrees of the line *». 

The Proper Ethiopia was varioufly denominated by the ^^ff^^^^^ 
ancients. Sometimes they called it India, and its inhabi- ^^i^iLf 
tants Indians 5 which appellation they applied to many of 
the remoteft nations.- rhis country, or at leaft a neigh- 
bouring part of Libya, was likewifc named Atlantia and ^ 
-ffitheria, according to Pliny and Strabo, or, as Hefychiu* 
afferts, Aeria. It alfo bore, in very early ages, the name 
of Cephenia : but we apprehend it to have been moft ufually 
called Abafene, a word approaching very near, both in found 
and figtiification, to the modern Haoafli, Habefh, or Abaffia; 
the true etymology of which will be given to our readers j 
when we come to the hiftory of Arabia '. 

On the other hand we find Chaldaea, Affyria, and Pcrfia^ 
ftyled Ethiopia by fome very good authors; and, it muft 
be allowed, that the ancients called all thofe countries, ex* 
tending thcmfelves beyond each fide of the Red Sea, indif- 
criminately India or Ethiopia. The caftern people at this 
day fometimes denominate that kingdom India, which the 
Europeans call Abaffia, particularly the Perfians, who fot 
the moft part give the appellation of Siah Hindou or Hindis 
to an- Abafline or modern Ethiopian. It appears from fc- 
veral authors, that the Red Sea itfelf went formerly under 
the name of the Indian Sea ; and Ludolfus obferves, that 
the ancients caMed all thofe nations under the Torrid Zone> 
whofe names they were ignorant of, Indians •. 

q Strab. Hb. xvii. Plin. lib. v. cap. 9. Ptol. ubi fup. Job. tu* 
dolf. in Hift. iCthiop. lib. i. cap. i. Oolii Notas ad Alfraganum. 

&88, 89. Geogr. Nub. cHm. i. pan 4. ' PHn. lib. vi. cap. 20. 

erodot. Strab. ubi fup* Hefych. Vide etiam Le Qrand. Diflert. ii. 
• Procop. Gaz. Comment, in i Reg. cap. x. ver. i. Jof. Scalig. in 
Comp. Ecclef. JEthiop. Tbeodor. in Hift. Ecclefiaft. lib. i. cap. %%• 
Le Grand, ubt fup. & L Ludolf. Hift. ifithiop-, lib. i. cap. i. 
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CalUJ in According to the Jews, the Scptuagint, the VulgsTtr, 
Scripturt and pther verfions, Cufli, when taken for a country in Scrip- . 
Cti/b, turci is always to be underftood of the Proper £thiopia* 

This opinion is fupported by Fhilo, Jofephus, Eupolemus 
in £ufebius» Euftathius, the author of the Alexandrian 
Chronicon, and the concurrent teftimony of the Greek and 
Latin fathers. 
Di§trtnt The ancients believed the black complexion of the Abaf- 
uathnt9f fines or AbyfTinians to be occafioned by the intenfe heat of 
Ethiopia- jjjgjr climate, and therefore called them Ethiopians. We 
find them, likewife called ^therii and Aerii by Hefychius^ 
Pliny, and Strabo. Pliny relates, that the Blemmyes, an 
Ethiopian nation, feated near the borders of Egypt, had no 
heads, their mouths and eyes being fixed on their breafts. 
This defcription ought undoubtedly to be looked upon as 
fabulous, and might poffibly proceed from their having very 
fliort necks. However, that fome Blemmyan captives made 
a very extraordinary appearance at Rome, we learn from 
Vopifcus. The Nobatae inhabited one of the banks of the 
Nile, near the ifland Elephantine, having been removed 
thither from Oafis, in order to have a watchful eye upon, 
and reprefs the incurfions of the Blemmyes. Some authors 
refer the Troglodytes to Egypt, and others to Ethiopia. Be 
that as it may, they were a very favage nation, living in 
caves, according to Strabo, feeding upon ferpents and li- 
zards, and having a language of no articulate founds, but 
refembled the (hrieking of bats, according to Herodotus. 
The Nubians we find juft mentioned by the ancients as a 
people of Ethiopia, but nothing particular related of them. 
Some authors afTert, that the Pygmies were a canton of the 
Troglodytes ; but it is generally agreed, that they had their 
Gtoation not far from the Ethiopic ihore of the Red Sea. 
Nonnofus in Photius tells us, that ihey were extremely fliort, 
black, and hairy all over their bodies. - Moft of thefe na- 
tions are reprefented by Strabo as inconfiderable, and little 
better than fo many gangs of robbers. Bochart thinks, that 
the Troglodytes, including the Pygmies or Pygmaei, were 
ftylcd by the Hebrews D^ODi i. e. Succhaei, from HODi 
fuccacb^ a den \ for that word fignifics as well a cave or den, 
as a tent. Hence it is natural to fuppofe, the Troglodytic 
town S'uccha, on the coaft of the Red Sea, mentioned by 
Pliny, the modern Suaquem, the feat of a Turkifli baftiaw, 
deduced its name. In fupport of this notion it may be ob- 
ferved, that the Septuagint and Viilgatc verfions render 
D^OD Tf^yKo^vratt Troglodytar, a word derived appa- 
rently from Tf tf>Aif) i. c- a cave^ deny or pajfage ; and rank 
this people among the CuQiites, Lybians^ and other natipns, 

that 
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» tKat formed the namerou$ army of Sefac. The Aualitx of 
Abalitse were feated near the Abalitic gulph ; which is all 
that we can colle£b of them. Agatharchides, Diodorus, 
Strabo, Ptolemy, and Agathemerus, inform us, that the Stru- 
thophagi, who lived upon oftriches as large as ftags, were 
fituated immediately to the fouth of the Memnones. The 
Acridophagi,^ Chelonophagi, Ichthyophagi, C^namolgi, E« 
lephantophagi, Rhizophagi, Spermatophagi, Hylophagi, and 
Ophiophagi, derived their names from the locufts, tortoifes, 
fiih, bitches milk, and elephants, they fed upon. The 
Acridophagi were very fmall, fwift, black, and fliort-livedi 
the oldeft of them not exceeding forty years of age : locufts 
were their food, with which they were plentifully fupplied 
by certain winds, which covered their country with them^ 
as we learn from Diodorus and Strabo. As for the Chelo- 
nophagi, they covered their houfes with the (hells of tor* 
toifes, and lived upon their flefh. The Ichthyophagi occu- 
pied a maritime part of Ethiopia, bordering on the RedSea^ 
and not far from the frontiers of Egypt : as they lived upon 
all kinds of fifti, large and fmall, Aben-Ezra takes them to 
be the D**y Tziim of the Pfalmift, to whom God, for 
meat, gave the heads of Leviathan, under which name, ac- 
cording to that author, Mofes comprehends all fifli of a vaft 
fize. The Troglodytes made their bread of the flelh of 
fifties dried in the fun. The Pfalmift, in the paflage re- 
ferred to, is fpeaking of Pharaoh and the Egyptians who 
were drowned in the Red Sea, and afterwards thrown upon 
the Troglodytic (hore. Tziim properly imports a nation 
inhabiting a barren dry country, fuch as was that of the 
Troglodytes ; and other texts of Scripture, compared with, 
this, not a little favour fuch an opinion. They built their 
houfes of whalebones and (hells of (ilhes. The ribs fer^ed 
for rafters, and the jaw's for portals. They fed their cattle 
with fi(h, and inhabited caves in mbuntains. The Gyna- 
molgi kept great numbers of dogs, in order to hunt wild 
hearts, and fomctimes fed upon bitches milk : Pliny fa- 
huloufly relates, that they had dogs heads. The Elephan- 
tophagi feem to have inhabited the fouthern parts of Ethig-. , 
pia, and deftroyed elephants in a very dexterous manner. 
The Rhizophagi were feated not far from the conflux of the 
Aftaboras, Aftapus, and the Nil|5. Their territory abounded 
^th moraffes that produced a great number of canes, whofe 
roots ferved them for food.. The Spermatophagi and Hy- 
lophagi fornied two neighbouring cantons; the firft of 
^hich fed upon the fruits that fell from the trees in fum- 
Jl^fr, but the reft of the year upon g fweet plant, with a 
ftalk fomcwhat refcmWing that of a turnip \ and the latter, 
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with their wives and children lived upon the buds and teit« 
der fhoots of trees. The Hylogones, neighbours to the £le- 
phantophagi, refided for the moft part in the woods, and 
generally ilept on trees : their cutious method of killing 
lions, leopards, and other wild beads, we {hall hereafter 
defcribe. The Pamphagi ufed every thing indiferiminately 
for food ; and the Agriophagi fed upon the fleih of wild 
beads. ' The Ophiophagi, or Serpent-eaters, inhabited a very 
fertile traft, as we learn from Pliny. The Ethiopian An- 
thropophagi, or Man-eaters, mentioned by Marcianus and 
Ptolemy, feem to have been the Cafrcs, and not a people of 
Proper Ethiopia. As for the Gapachi, Ptoemphanes, Ca- 
tadupi, Pechini, Catadrse, and other obfcure Ethiopxc 
tribes, we know nothing of them but their bare names. 
The number of nations inhabiting Ancient Ethiopia will not 
furprife us, when we have feen Ludolfus's defcription of 
the kingdom of Abyffinia * (D). 
Cttiiu This region did not abound in cities and towns of any 

JUcume. confidcrable note. Auxume, Auxumis^ or Axome, the me* 
tropolis of Ethiopia, according to Arrian and Nonnofus in 
Photius, undoubtedly was the fame city as the modem Ax- 
uma, or, as the Abaflines call it, Afcum. The noble pa-^ 
lace and beautiful ftru£lures this city was formerly fo fa- 
mous for, fufficiently appear from the prefent remains (rf 
k. It ftands about forty-five Portuguefe leagues from the 
Red Sea, and in 14 degrees 30 minutes N. ht. It refembtes 
now a village, being almofttotally deftroyed, and fcarccly 
afibrds (belter to a hundred inhabitants. Some authors re- 
late, that there may be feen here the remains of a magni- 
ficent temple. The Portuguefe, who firft vifited this coan- 

t Herodot. lib. iv. Philo/lratot & Ctefiin Cnidius apud Phof. 
A^atharchides Cnidius de Mar. Ruhr. lib. iii. tii Excerptis Photii. 
Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Strab. lib. xvi. &: lib. xvii. Mel. lib. iii. cap. 8 k 
atib. Plin. lib. vi. cap. ft4, 19, 30. & alib. palT. Arrian. in Peripl. 
Mar. Erythr. Jofeph. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. 

(D) To the clans or tribes years, according to Herodotus, 

here enumerated may be added 3. The Sambri, not far from 

the foUouring : 1 . The Hippo- the Nubian city Tenupds upoa 

phagi or Horfe-eaters of Aga- the Nile, all whofc quadrup«is, 

themerus, who were bounded even the elephants themielves, 

6a the fouth by the northern were without ears 4. The A- 

borders of Libya Incognita, 2. fachse, a mountainous people 

The Macrobli, a pofverful na- continually employed in bunt* 

tioo, fomc of whom attained to ing elephants (i). 
the age of a hundred and twenty 

(1) Hfirodot* lihi iiL Agaih* lib. il cap* 5* Plia. lit. H* cap« 30. 

try. 
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Uy^ called Axuma corruptly Cbaxumo or Cafltiitio. Be- 
hind the temple above mentioned, which was a hundred 
and ten feet in length, had two wings on each fide, and 
a double porch, with ^n afcent of twelve ftcps, ftand feveral 
obelifksof different (izes, and others have been delapidated 
by the Turks. Amongft the rubbifli is a great fquare (lone, 
on which appears fome part of an ancient infcription, fo 
effaced by time, that it is not legible, and nothing can \>e, dif- 
tinguiflied except fome Greek and Latin letters, and the 
word Bafilius. When the Abafline monarch^ were formerly 
crowned here, they fat on a throne of ftone in the inner 
porch of this temple. Pfelchius or Pfelcha, and PremmiSy 
through which Petronius marched in bis Ethiopic expedi- 
tion, ilood upon the weftern bank of the Nile ; but their 
true fituation cannot be traced. Napata, where Candace 
queen of Ethiopia redded, was on the oppofite bank ; but 
in what direction it is to be fought for we cannot precifcly 
inform our readers. Ptolemy mentions two towns called 
Premis or Primis, one of which might poiCbly have been 
the Premnis of Strabo. The emporia or marts of Malis^ 
Mondus, Abalis, Mofylon, Coloe, and Oponc, probabl/ 
made a good figure in ancient times, though we have na 
particulars of moment handed down to us concerning them. 
Petronius reduced Pfelcha, Premnis, and Napata, in the 
above mentioned expedition, laGng Napata, and leaving a 
|arrifon of four hundred men in Premnis, with proviiions ^ 
lor two years. Pliny mentions a city of the Nubians upoit 
the Nile called Tenupfis, with which poflibly either Couxa^ 
Nuvala, Galva, Duncala or lelac, all placed by the Nubian 
geographer near the conflux of the Nile and the Aftaboras^ 
may correfpond. Duncala^ the Dumcala of Jacutus, the 
Dungala of Leo, and the prefent Dungola, the. capital of 
the Nubians, all the cities of which are feated upon the Nile^ 
feems to bid the faireft for being the place. None of the 
other towns taken notice of by the old geographers deferve 
the leaft attention «. 

Ethiophia, as appears from the bed modern geographical MowtUumu 
defcriptions of Abaffia, as well as the ancients, was extremely 
niountainous \ though we find no mountains of note men- 
tioned by the ancients, except the Mounts Garbata and 
Elephas or Phalangis. Whether the mountains of Tigre, 
the bigheft of which is Lamalmon, beginning about two 
days journey from the Red Sea, anfwer to either of thefe, 
^e (hall not prefume to determine ; but that they did» by 

^ Str^b. Mel. Plio. Arjritn. PtoV. Marcian. Heracl. Stepb. Bysant. 
ubi flip. Geogr. NubJeni'. dim, i. part. 4. Leo African, lib. vii. cap. 
ult. Vide etiam Ludolf, lib. ii. cap. 1 f. & Le Qr and,Difrert. ii. 
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the fitudtion affigncd them, fcems not improbable. Be tbat 
a$ it may, the path over Lamalmon, whofe afcent is exceed* 
itigly fteep and dangerous, is fo narrow, that two perfons 
cannot pafs one another, and he who falls is irrecoverably 
loft. Several provinces of Abailia, namely Bagemdra or 
Bagemeder, Gojam, Waleka, and Shewa, make but one 
continued chain of mountains, the principal of which are 
thofe of Ambara and Samen. The Aorni, as the Abafline^ 
call them, are rugged rocks of fuch an incredible height, 
that the Alps and Pyrenees are but low hills in comparifon 
of them. Araongfl the mountains, and even frequently in 
the plains of Abaflia, fteep and craggy rocks of various 
forms are to be met with, fome refembling towers, and 
others pyramids, fofmoothon the fides, that they feem to 
be the effett of labour and art ; infomuch that men and 
cattle are craned up by the help of ladders and ropes. And 

J ret the tops of thefe rocks are covered with woods, meadows, 
buntains, and fifti-ponds, which very copioufly fupply the 
animals which graze there with all the conveniences of life. 
The moft remarkable of thefe rocks is Gefhen or Amba- 
Geihen, on the confines of Amhara, towards Shewa, pro- 
digioufly fteep, in the form of a caftle built of freeftone, 
and almoft impregnable. Its fummit is about half a Por- 
tuguefe league in breadth, and its circumference would take 
near half a day to go round it. The afcent at firft is eafy, 
but afterwards fo fteep and rugged, that the Abaffine oxen, 
which will otherwife climb like goats, muft be craned up 
and letdown with ropes. Here the princes of the blood 
were formerly confined, in low cottages, amongft (hrubs 
and wild cedars, with an allowance barely fufficient to keep 
them alive. There is, according to Kircher^ in the pro- 
vince of Gojam, a rock fo curiouily hollowed by nature, 
that at a diftance it rcfembles a looking-glaf^ ; and oppofitc 
to this another, on the top of which nothing can be fo foftly 
whifpercd but that it may be heard at a great diftance. Be- 
tween many of thefe rocks and mountains are vaft precipices 
pr abyfles, which appear moft dreadful to the eye. Thp 
natives call every pne of the rocks above mentioned Amba, 
as Amba-Salam, Amba Geftien, Amba-Doiho, Amb^- 
Damo, Amba-Samet, ^c*". 
*fhe eU* I" fo mountainous a region as Ethiopia the air cannot be 

^ate of always alike, and perhaps there is no country in the world 
fthiopia. y^here fo many different feafons may be found in fo fmall a 
conjpafs. The Ethiopic, as well as the oppofite coaft of the 

vStrab.lib. xvii. Agathemcr. Gcogr lib. ii. cap 15. Ludolf lib. 
i. cap. 6. Curt. lib. viii. Le Grand, Diflert.ii. Athan. Kirch, in 
Muiurg. Univerl' torn. iii. lib, ix. cap*. $• 
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Red Sea, together with thofe low open places called by the 
modern Abaflines Kolla, and the iflands of this fea, are in- 
tolerably fcorched by the folar rays in the fummer feafon. 
Nay, Gregory the Abaffine reported, that the hfeat in.the 
ifland of Suaquema or Suaquena, wa3 fo Intenfe, as to ex- 
coriate any part of the body, melt hard Indian wax in a ca- 
binet, and fear a garment with red -hot iron. However, the 
air is much more temperate in the mountainous parts ; and, 
according to father Tellez, the fummer heats are milder 
In feveral diftrifts of Abaffia than in Portugal ; and even 
in Samen the cold is more dreaded than the heat. In fome 
provinces of Ethiopia the winter is extremely fevere, in 
others as warm as the fummer in feveral parts of Europe. 
The Ethiopians have little or no fnow, but only a fmall fort 
of hail that fometimes covers the ground, and at a diftance 
refembles fnow. Frequent and dreadful thunders, however, 
they have, attended with tempefts, that terrify both man 
and bcaft, which proceed from the exceffive variety of air. 
Ludolfus thinks that Gregory's four feafons, Matzau, Tza- 
dai, Hagai, and Cramt, are in reality but three 5 namely, 
the fpring, fummer, and winter. The fpring begins on the 
twenty-fifth day of September ; the fummer confifts of two 
parts, the firft called Tzadai, beginning upon the twenty- 
fifth of December, and the fecond denominated Hagai in 
the Abaffine tongue, commencing on the twenty-fifth of 
June ; laftly, Cramt, or the winter, concludes the Ethiopic 
year. The dimate here in general is fo healthy, that it is 
no uncommon thing for the natives to attain a hundred 
years of age. However, towards the beginning of the 
fpring, that is to fay, in the months of September and Oc- 
ber, an epidemic * fever fometimes makes great havock 
amongft the inhabitants of Tigre *. 

The days and nights in Ethiopia, as lying betwixt the 
tropic of Cancer and the Line, are for the moft part nearly 
equal. The winds that blow on the mountains arc, gene- 
rally fpeaking, falubrious and pleafant j but the atmofphere 
over the plains, fqr want of them, ftagnates, and becomes 
unwholfome. The wind Sendo, however, is far from be- 
ing beneficial to the Abaflines It is a whirlwind fo impe- 
tuoufly violent, that it levels all before it ; and therefore in 
fome refpeS may feem to anfwer its name, which, in the 
Amharic dialed, fignifies a ferpent or fnake. Gregory in- 
. formed Ludolfus, that it might be feen, and reprefentcd an 
immenfe ferpent whofe head moved on the ground, and 

- ' Nonnofus a pud Phot. not. 3. p. m* a. Gregon Abaflia. apud Job. 
{^oif. Hiil. <£thiop. lib. i. cap. 5. 
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the bodv ereAed itfelf in curb and windings up to jthf 
iky* The foil in thofe parts capable of cultivation is exr 
tremely fertile, and produces vaft quantities of grain, pulfe^ 
and fruit. Metals likewife, particulaily gold, minerals, ve- 

fe tables, and a furprifing variety of animals, it abounds withi 
ut thefe our readers will expe£t a defcription of in another 
place. We find it aflerted by the bed authors, that the 
AbafBqes have ibmetimes two, and at others three, harvefts 
in a year- They neither fow nor mow for the fake of their 
cattle, thic perpetual heat, and continual diftillation of moi& 
ture from the mountains, producing grafs in great abundance, 
andcovering the fields with a moft beautiful verdure through 
all the different feafons of the year. Though they have de- 
licious grapes, and honey is very cheap amongft them, yet 
they almoft entirely confine themfelves to malt-liquor, which 
is not very unlike that brewed in fome parts of Europe ^* 
Khvtrs. Of all the rivers that water Ethiopia, the moft famous i% 

Ihi Ntli* tiig Nile, which has its fource in that country. Many of 
the ancient geographers, and in particular Ptolemy, placed 
the fource of this riv^r beyond the line, on fome mountains 
which they called the Mountains of the Moon; but the 
moderns, particularly the Portuguefe, have difcovered this 
opinion to be erroneous. What they have advanced on this 
fubjeft has been, in a great meafure, confirmed by Gregory 
the Abafline, in a letter to the famous Job Ludolfus. Ac- 
cording to that curious perfon, the fpring-head of the Nile 
firft appears in a traft called Secut, upon the top of Deng- 
}a, near the frontiers of Gojam, to the weft of 3agenidra, 
Para, the lakeof Tzana, and Bada. From thence it takes 
its courfc towards Amhara, leaving Gojam on the right, and 
Bagemdra on the left. Having paffed the limits of Am- 
hara, and infuch a mannerfurrounded the kingdom pf Go- 
jam, as always to leave it on the right, it wafces the conr 
fines of Waleka, and then approaches the fartheft bounds 
pf Mugj^ra and Shewa. Then, running between Bizam^a 
and Gonga, it comes into the country of the Chankalas j 
from whence, winding to the right, and gradually leavijjg 
the weftern climate on the left, it advances towards the 
kingdom of Sennar : but before its arrival there, it is greatly 
jincreafed by the influx of two large rivers from the eaft, 
namely, the Tacaza iffuing out of Tigre, and the G.uaa- 

fua defceriding from Dambea. After taking a view of the 
. ingdoqa of Sennar, it moves to the borders of Dongolai 

y Strab. lib. xvii. Greg. AbafF. ubi firp. PP. Hieronym. Lup. Jal- 
tha?^. Telle?. Aljpbpnf ^Ii^nde;p. & Job. Ludolfi. p^. 

w4 
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^i^d proceeds to the kingdom of Nubia (E). From bencr, 
turning to the right, it reaches at laft a region called Abrim, 
where its ftream becomes unnavigable, occafioned by th^ 
clifFs and rocks, and foon afterwards enters Egypt. The tra- 
vellers therefore from Sennar and Abaflia, after having pafle4 
through Nubia, leave the Nile to the eaft, and crofs upoii 
pamels a defert of fifteen days journey, where neither tree, 
water, nor any thing elfe but fand, is to be feen. Fron^ 
Abrim it continues its courfc to Rif or Upper Egypt, where 
the above mentioned travellers again meet it j and, after 
having traverfed the kingdom of Egypt in a northern direc- 
tion, difcharges itfelf into the Mediterranean near Alexan- 
dria. Father Payz, who viewed the fountains of the Nile 
himfelf, fays, that the fource of this river confifts of two 
round fpring-heads, very deep, upon an eminence, the 
ground about which is mar(hy. However, the water doe^ 
not iflue immediately from thefe two fpring-heads, bu^ 
from the foot of the hill, about a riiufquet-lhot from whence, 
towards the eaft, the river begins to flow. Then, winding 
to the north about the fourth part of a Portuguefe league, it 
is joined by another river, and a little farther by two more 
from the eaft, foon after which it enlarges itfelf with the ad- 
dition of feveral other ftreams. Laftly, about a day's jour- 
ney farther it fwallows up the river Jema ; and, after flow- 
ing twenty Portuguefe leagues in a weftern dire£lion, turns 
to the eaft, and plunges itfelf into a vaft lake (F). It is re- 
piarkable, that all the rivers of Ethiopia, at any confider- 
able diftance from the ocean, except the Hanazo riflng in 

(E) It is obfervable, that ly,Bagemdra,Amhara,Waleka, 
Gregory here diftinjguiflies the Shewa, Damota, &c. and takes 
kingdom of Sennar from that of with it the rivers of thofe coun- 
Nubia, though at prefent they tries, viz. the Baftilo, Tzohha, 
are looked upon to be the fame. Kecem, Jema, Roma, and Won- 
H<iwever, in our opinion, Gre- cit. Then on the right-hand 
gory's authority is fuperior to furroundin^Gojam,andfwelled 
that of Pomet and the million- with the Muga, Abaja, Afwa- 
aries, upon which that of the ri, Tcmei, Gult, and Tzul, all 
modcirn geographers depends. rivers of that region, it bends 

(F) This IS probably the lake again towards the weft ; leaves 
of Tzana, through which the Abaflia upon the right ; and 
Nile pafles, ftill preferving the runs in a northern diredion 
colour of its own water, from through feveral thirfty nations, 
hence, turning to the fouth, it and fandy deferts, in order to 
waflies on the left-hand the prin- fertilize Egypt with its inunda- 
cipalkin|;donis of Abaflia, name- tions (i). 

(i) Greg. Abaf. apud Ludolf. lib. i. cap. %• Ludolf. Comment* 
•d Uift, ^tbiop. p. i»», i»3i ^ fe<|* 

Hangota 
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Hangota or Angotc, and the Hawiafli or Aoaxe runnhig 
through the kingdoms of Dawara and Fatagara or.Fategur, 
flow into the Nile. The Etefian winds contribute little or 
nothing to the inundations of the Nile, as fome authors 
have imagined ; nor the fnow melted from the Ethiopian 
mountains, according to others : but they are occaGoned by 
the prodigious rains with which the countries under the 
torrid zone are waflied, when the fun returns into the win- 
ter figns. The modern Abaflines, though they arc not ig- 
norant of the fountains from which the Nile deduces its 
fource, are far from being perfeftly acquainted with the 
courfe of that river after it leaves them. However, the 
conftant and ancient tradition amongd them is, that near a 
certain mountain, at fome diftance from the city of Sennar, 
it divides itfelf into two ftreams, one of which runs to the 
weftward, and forms tlifc river Niger, and the other in a 
northern direflion takes its courfe through Egypt. This 
circumftance we learn from the Nubian geographer, who at 
the fame time intimates, that the channel running to the 
eaft of this mountain, watering Nubia and the land of 
Egypt, IS divided in the Lower Kgypt into four parts, three 
of which fall into the Syrian fea, and the other difcharges 
itfelf into a fait lake near Alexandria. Jt is probable, that 
the feparation of thefe two ftreams is caufed by fome rocky 
mountain uniting this river, and fplitting it into two chan- 
nels. Leo Africanus adds great weight to the authority of 
the Nubian geographer, when he aflures us, that the Nile 
flows through the region of the Nigritie. The Abaffines, 
according to Gregory, fay, that the Niger feparates from 
the Nile in the country of Dongola ; that the greateft flow 
of water pafles into Egypt ; and that the other ftream, de- 
fcendinp towards the region of El way, at laft difembogues 
itfelf into the Atlantic ocean (G). The prefent Ethiopians 

(G) It is obfervable, that the Sennar, threatened the bafhaw 

kings of Abailia are ftill per- with his refentment, in cafe an 

fuaded, that the keys of the immediate Hop was notpiKto 

Nile are in their hands ; and fuch flagrant violations of the 

that they cap, when they pleafe, law of nations. He told him, 

change its courfe, as the king that he could make the Nile the 

Teklimanout intimated to the inftrument of his vengeance, 

bafhawof Cairo towards the be- fince God, by placing in his 

ginning of this century, that is, h'<inds the fountains, paflage, 

about the year 1706. That and in creafe, of that river, had 

prince, being greatlv incenfed put it in his power to make it 

at the aifaflination or the fieur do either good or harm (a). 
Du Roule, a Frenchman, at 

(2^ See the Sequel to Father Lobo*s Voyage to Abaifinia. 
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call their part of this river Abawi, though in the ancient 
Ethiopic language we find it ftyled Gejon or Gewon, pro- 
bably by an early miftake from the Greek word TsAf Geon^ 
or Hebrew Gihon^ Gen. li. 13. fince fome authors have 
imagined that river to be the Nile. The prophets' Jere- 
miah and Ifaiah give the river under confideration the name 
of Sihor or Sichor, i. e. the Black River^ from the colour 
of its water, as the Greeks did that of Melas, and the La- 
tins Melo, for the fame reafon. Dionyfius Afer, and Ste- 
phanus Byzantinus fuy, that the Ethiopians denominated 
that part of this river running through their territories Siris, 
which is evidently the fame as Sihor ; but that, as foon as 
it reached Syenc, it received the name of (H) Nile. Befides 

the 
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(H) To what has been faid of 
the Nile, we (hall beg leave to 
add the account of the rivers 
flowing into it, given us by the 
]»atriarch Alphonfo Mendez : 
•* The Nile (fays he) receives 
feveral rivers, the moft remark- 
able of which are the Baxilo or 
Bac4iilo, which divideathe king- 
doms of Bagemeder or Bagem- 
dra and Amhara ; the Gulcem, 
which bounds the fame king- 
dom of Amhara and Oleca ; the 
Maleck and Auguer, which, 
having joined their llreams, wa- 
tpr the countries of Damot, 
^area, Bizamo, the Gafates, 
and the Gongas. The Tacaza, 
called by the ancients Aftabo- 
ras, hath three different fources 
near the mountains, which fe- 
parate the two kingdoms of An- 
pote or Angota and Bagemeder ; 
It runs towards the weft through 
the defert of Oldeba ; then, en- 
tering Dambar, falls into a large 
bed of fands ; and afterwards, 
having croifed part of the king- 
dom of Decan, difcharges itfelf 
into the Nile. It is faid, that, 
befides crocodiles and river- 
horfies, .there are in this river 
abundance of torpedoes, which 
immediately benumb the arm 
pf any man that touches them. 
Tfee J^arcb, rifing two leagues 



from Debaroa, falls, after a 
long courfe, from a rock thirty 
cubits in height, and finks un- 
der-ground ; but in the winter 
it runs through many other 
provinces, and by the monaf- 
tery of Alleluja, and then lofes 
itfelf. The army, when they 
invaded thefe regions, dug into 
the fand, and found under- 
ground both good water, and 
excellent fifii." To which we 
(hall beg leave to fubjoin a fhort 
defcription of the courfe of the 
Nile, as delivered to us by the 
heft modern geographers fincc 
the time of Gregory and Lu- 
dolfus. It rifes in the kingdom 
of Gbjam, and proceeds from 
thence in a N. E. direftion to 
the lake of Dambea or Tanza* 
Afterwards it moves S. E. to the 
kingdom of Bagemeder, or, as 
Gregory calls it, Bagemdra. 
Then, flill running S. E it ap- 
proaches the kingdom of Am« 
hara. From whence, continu- 
ing its motion S. £. it advances 
to the kingdom of Oleca, be- 
tween which and Amhara it re* 
ceives a confiderable river, as 
it did before the Bachiloonthe 
confines of Amhara and Bagem- 
dra. From the kingdom of 
Oclea it moves to that of Choa 
in the fame direftion, and from 
thence 
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tbc Nile, the ancient geographers mention two other rlrerj^^ 
called Aftaboras and Aftaphus, meeting near the ifland or 
pcninfula of Meroc, and joining the Nile foon after. As 
thefe rivers had their fources to the eaft of the Nile (the 
firft deducing its ftreams from the lake Coloe in the diftrid 
of Amaza, and the other from fome fountains between the 
mounts Garbata and Elephas* not far from the Aualitic 
Gulpb), we muft fubmit it to our readers, whether the pre- 
fent Tacaza and Mareb, conddering the Qtuation and direc- 
tion ailigned them by the modern geographers, do not en- 
tirely correfpond with them. Pliny, Heliodorus, and Stra* 
bo, mention a third confiderable river falling into the Nile, 
whofe name they do not entirely agree in : but as it has 
been omitted by feveral of the ancient geographers, and ef- 

fecially by Ptolemy, who had the beft means of informing 
imfelf with rcfpecktothe truth of every particular relating 
to it, we fhall fuperfede all farther accounts of it, and con- 
clude here what we have to fay of the rivers of Ethiopia *• 
Lakes, pr§' We find no remarkable fountains and lakes in Ethiopia, 
mMr»rrtJp befides the fources of the rivers above mentioned, except 
/•ru, &c. ihe late of Pfeboa above Meroe, that of Tzana being, as 
far as we can colle£t from the old geographers, unknown to 
the ancients. The principal promontories were, Bafium, 
Mnemtum, Afpis, Saturni promontorium, Mofylon, Dire, 
, Zengifa, Noti Cornu, Prafum, and Rapcum, the laft of 

which was inhabited by cannibals or anthropophagi : but 

« Greg. Abaff. apud. Ludolf. & ipfc Ludolf. in Hift. ^thiop. lib* 
1. cap. t. Met. lib. i. cap. 9. & alib. Strabo, lib. xvii. Sc alib. 
Jofepb. Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 34. 8c alib* 
I>iod. 6ie. lib 1. Plin. lib. v. cap. 9. & alib. Qeogr. Nub. dim. i. 
par. 4. Leo African, lib. i. cap. 7. PP. Pays &TeUez. apud Lu^ 
4o\£. lib. i. cap. S. 

thence by Debra through Galta, it turns to the weft and reaches 

and the kingdom of the Cafates, Corte. Kanife weft of Corte 

to that of Gonga. Afterwards next receives a vifit from it $ 

St viiits the country of the Chan- and then Dongola north of Ka- 

galas, N.£. of Gonga. From nife. Continuing its couHe 

thence, in a northern dire£tlon, N. £. it arrives at the Greater 

it flows to the citv and kingdom Cataract, and afterwards takes its 

- ofSeonar. Ana then to Corte leave of Nubia, near the L.eiler 

tMrCorti in Nubia, through the Catara6t. Laftly, having tra* 

defer t of Bahiouda N. £. of Fcrfed Egypt in a northern di- 

Sennar. Between Senear and re6tion, it difcharges itfelf by 

Corti it paftes by Barbar, near feveral mouths into the Meda* 

which is a cataraA N. £« of terranean (3). 
the former place, from whence 

(3) ALpboaf. Mendez. ^pud Le Grand> DiiTf rt. iii. 

the 
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the tfettc laft capes fecm rather to have belonged to At 
Cafres or African Barbarians, than the Proper Ethiopian^^ 
The chief ports and empories of Ethiopia were thofe of 
Adulis, Mondus, Opone, Mofylon, and the principal city 
of the Aualitae, feated upon the Red Sea* The Arabs im- 
ported from their country into thofe parts fruit, corn, wine^ 
and cloaths, and exported from thence to Ocelis and Mufa^ 
oppofite harbours in Arabia, fpices, caffia, perfumes, irory^ 
myrrh, and feveral other commodities. To which we tnay 
add the haven and fortrefs of Sabid, probably the Sabat of 
Ptolemy, now in a ruinous condition. The moft noted 
iflands appertaining to Ethiopia were Meroe, if that fliould 
hot rather be confidcred as a peninfula, the Sporades of ' 

Agatharchide^, Aftratse, Ara Palladis, Gythitis, Myronis, 
Daphnine, Magi, Acanthine, Ids, Mondus, and Menu^ 
thias (K). Meroe contained a large ira£^, together with a 
very confiderable city, its metropolis, of the fame name. 
Jofephus informs us, that its original denomination wa« 
Saba ; but that Cambyfes, from his filler's name, afterv^ards 
called It Meroe ; which feems to be confirmed by Strabo^ 
though it does not appear from Herodotus, that this prince 
penetrated fo far into Ethiopia. Timofthen^s, Ptolemy Phi- • 

ladelpbus's admiral, related, that the city of Meroe was 
fixty days journey from Syene. Eratofthenes made this 
diftancc fix hundred and twcnty-five miles ; Hipparchus in 
Strabo five thoufand ftadia, which agrees with Eratofthenes ; 
Artemidorus fix hundred miles ; and Sebofus computed fix- 
teen hundred miles from the fartheftor moft northern part 
of Egypt to this famous city : but according to Pliny, the 
road between Meroe and Syene was difcovered in the reign 
of Nero to be eight hundred and feventy-four Roman miles 
long. The Numidian geographer does not differ greatly 
from fome of thefe computations 5 for he intimates, that 
travellers are generally above two months in traverfing Nu- 
bia, or that vaft trafl lying betwixt the confines of Egypt 
and Abaflia. We find, that when Ethiopia was in its moft 
flourifliing ftate,^ the city of Meroe made a prodigious fi- 
gure, infomuch that, if fome of the ancients may be cre- 
dited, it could fend into the field an army of two hundred 
and fifty thoufand men, and contained four hundred thou- 
fand artificers, though in Pliny's time it was but a fmall 

(K) To which we may add by the Ethiopians, juft as fuc- 

the illand in the great lake of cefs attended their refpe^tive 

Pfeboa, fometimes occupied by arms, according to Strabo (i)^ 
the Libyans, and at other times 

(0 Strab. lib. zvii, 

town. 
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town. Several queens of this part of Ethiopia, called CaiK 
dace, that having for a confiderable number of years been 
a fort of furname to them, made this the place of their re- 
fidence. Strabo places it ten thoufand ftadia from i Alex- 
andria, and the capital of Ethiopia. As the. other iflands 
, are in a manner obfcure, they.merit no attention ; only it 
may be proper to obferve, that Hardouin, Bochart, and 
Salmafius, believe Madagafcar to be the ancient Menuthias, 
though Ifaac Voflius imagines it to have been the fame with 
that ifland which the moderns call Zanzibar. How far 
either of thefe notions may be true> we cannot take upon 
us to determine *. 
CmHofiiUs^ The principal curioCties of this country are: i. The 
rocks called Amba-Dorho, or the Rock of the Hen above 
mentioned. 2. The folid gold found on the banks of feve- 
ral rivers about the (ize of a tare or vetch, taken notice of 
by Pliny, with which the provinces of Damot and Enarea 
are faid to abound. 3. The iron, copper, and gold mines 
fome parts of it are fo famous for. 4. The mountains of 
fait in a diftrift upon the confines of Tigre and Angota, 
called the Land of Salt. In the mountains the fait is foft, 
and cut out with little labour, but hardens by being expofed 
to the open air. 5. The mountain of red fait mentioned 
by the patriarch Alphonfo Mendez, and faid to be endued 
with many medicinal virtues. 6. The mineral ftibium, 
called in the Ethiopic tongue cuehel or cohol, which is 
produced in feveral provinces 7. The various extraordinary 
animal and vegetable produ^ions, which our readers will 
meet with in the hiftory of Abyilinia ^. 

SECT. ir. 

The Antiquity J Government, Laws, Religiony Language^ 
CuftomSj ArtSy isfc. of the Ethiopians. 

Jbutauitf IT appears from what has been obferved in the former 
^ /Af £• 1 fediion,' that the facred writers did not always apply t^c 
tkiQpianu nanjg ^f Cu(h to one particular country. They fometimes 

* Herodot. lib. ii. cap. 29. Strab. lib. xvii. Plin. lib. ii. cap. 7$. 
& lib. vi. cap. 29, 30. Jofeph Antiq. lib. ii. cap. 5. Agatbarchid. 
Cnid. de Mar. Rubr. lib. v. ubi Aip. Ptol. Arrian. Marcian. Steph. 
Byzant. ubi fupra. Sairaaf. in Solin. p. 878. Bochart. Cban. lib. i. 
cap. 37. Athan. Kirch, in Oedip. jBgypt. Synt. i. cap. 7. p. 57. 
Ludolf. ubi fupra, cap. 8. b Strab. lib. xvii. Piin. apud Lu- 

dolf. ut & ipie Ludol.^. lib. i. cap* 6, ;• 

underftood 
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underRood by it that region watered by the Araxes, which 
was the feat of the ancient Scythians or Cuthices; and 
fometimes that country bordering on the Red Sea, contigu- 
ous to Egypt. In fome paflages iikewife they feem to have 
had in view the whole peninfula of the Arabs, or at lead 
the greatefl: part of that peninfula. Cufh, the eldeft fon of 
Ham was, in all probability, the great progenitor of the 
Ethiopians. 

Many authors are agreed, that fome of the early defcend- j My^ 
ents of Cuih firft fettled in the land bordering on the eaftern Arahs^ 
fide of the Red Sea, moving gradually from thence to the ^^offimgthg 
fouthern extremity of Arabia; and afterwards, by means ■^''^•^^' ^ 
of the eafy paiTage over the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab, Uwdab 
tranfplanted themfelves into Ethiopia. According to Eufe- faffed w/# 
bius, this migration happened whilft the Ifraelites were in Etkiofiom 
Egypt ; but Syncellus places it in the time of the Judges. 
The Arabian Culhites were anciently called Abafeni, and 
made up a great part of the Sabxans or Homerites, as may 
be adduced from feveral authors. The Ethiopians went 
under the fame name, agreed in many points with the Ara- 
bian Cufliites, and were believed by mpfl: of the AGatic na- 
tions in Jofephus's time to have had the fame origin. Dio- 
dorus Siculus, it muft be allowed, maintains, that they 
never came from any other country, and that they never 
were corrupted by foreign cuftoms ; though he aiTerts^ 
that in feveral things they correfponded with the Egyptians. 
Notwithftanding what is advanced by that hiftorian, our 
readers will naturally conclude, from what has been already 
fuggefted, that part of Cuft's pofterity moved gradually 
along the weftern fliore of the Red Sea into Ethiopia, which 
by this migration was tolerably well peopled, when the 
Arabian Cuftiites firft found their way into it. The great 
difference of at leaft a confiderable body of the AbafBnes- 
from the Arabs, as well as other nations, the fituation of 
the kingdom of Midian, where fome of the earlieft Cufliites 
probably fixed themfelves, and the concurrent voice of an- 
tiquity, both facred and profane, tend to evince the juftnefi 
of fuch a conclufion. The Ethiopians, therefore, might 
very well vie with the Egyptians, and even be deemed fu«- 
perior to them, in point of antiquity, fince Cufh their great 
anceftor was the eldeft fon of Ham. They might Iikewife 
have been efteemed of equal antiquity with the Arabians, 
as from the kingdom of Midian the Cuftiites penetrated 
both into the fouthern parts of the peninfula of the Arabs 
and Ethiopia. The communication between Egypt and E- 
thiopia, as well as the proximity of blood of Cuih and Mif- 
laimj introduced that fifnilitude of manners obfervable 

amongft 
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amongfl! their refpe£ttve inhabitants, which we (hall feon 
hare occafion to take notice of *. 
C-vern- Pliny relates, that Ethiopia was anciently divided iato 

meutof'thi forty-five kingdoms, of which he inGnuates that of Meroe 
Ethiopians, to have been the moil powerful and flourifhing } but whe- 
ther thefe were independent of each other, or under one 
fuprenoe head, he no where informs us. Be that as it may^ 
as all the old Oriental governments were abfolute, and the 
* Abaffine princes known to the Europeans fince their firft 

intercourfe with AbaiBa have been defpoiic, there is no 
reafon to doubt but that the kings of Ethiopia always ruled 
with an uncontroulable fway. If we admit the Etbiopiai 
tradition, that a long fuccefiion of princes defcended tnm 
Solomon reigned in this country, it can fcarce be denied, 
that their authority was unlimited, as that of the Hebrew 
monarch knew no bounds. It appears from Strabo and 
Pliny, that feme Ethiopic nations were governed always by 
queens, whofe common name was Candace, as that of the 
Egyptian kings was Pharaoh, and Ptolemy. Diodorus Si- 
. cuius gives us to underdand, that a great part of Ethiopia 
was compofed of feveral eleSive monarchies, the heads of 
which were chofen out of their priefts ; and that all thefe 
princes made the laws of their refpeftive kingdoms thebaGs 
of their government- The Greeks knew very tittle oi the 
Ethiopians ; and therefore from their authors we can furrn 
no adequate idea of any thing relative to them. Sefeftris 
and Zerah muft undoubtedly be confidered as princes bear- 
ing an abfolute fway over the dominions they governed, of 
which the Proper Ethiopia was a part. The furpr iHng con- 
quefts made by the one, and the prodigious army com- 
manded by the other, to efFedl the reduj^tion of a powerful 
neighbour, feem to fet this point beyond difpute *. 
Lttws^ According to Diodorus Siculus, the laws of Ethiopia 

agreed in fubftance with thofe of Egypt. This conformity, 
continues the fame author, the Ethiopians accounted for 
by aflcrting, that Fgypt was firft peopled by colonies that 
migrated out of their country. In order to evince that point, 
they maintained the land of Egypt to have been at firft, for 
a confiderable period, entirely covered with water, and af- 
terwards raifed gradually, fo as to become habitable, by the 
frefli acceffion of mud which the Nile brought every year 

c Eofeh. in Chron. Syncell. in Chronog. Uraniufi apad Stepb. 
Byzant. de Uib. Ptol. lib. iv. Jof. Scalig. in Comput. Ecclef. JS^ 
thiop. dc Emend. Temp lib. vii, Job.Ludolf. Hift. ^thiop.iib. i. 
cap. 1. Lc Grand, Difiert. ii. <* Plin. lib. vi. cap. ^9. Ludolf. 

Hilt. /Etbiop. lib. ii. cap. 3, 4. Diod. SicuK Scrab.Piin. ubi fapnu 
Newt. Chron. of the Empire of Egypt. 
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out of Ethiopia., This iiotion is likewifc confirmed bf Hc-^ ' 
rodotusy who affirms Egypt to be the gift of the Nile ; and 
that the whole region, except the territory of Thebes, ixl 
the time of Menes, was one continued ihorafs. However^ 
he makes the Ethiopians to have been civilized by the Egyp* 
tidnSy and to have learned the cuiloms and manners of that 
people fo late as the reign of Pfammiticus I. which, con- 
lidering what has been already advanced, will not eafily be 
admitted for fa£k. Yet fome cuftoms and manners, as well 
as laws, the former nation might poflibly have received 
from the latter about that time, though in many particulars 
they agreed long before. We cannot pretend to give our 
readers a detail of the particular laws, or political maxims that 

Erevailed anciently in Ethiopia ; but the following feem to 
ave been the principal: j. Several tribes of Ethiopians look-^ 
ed upon it as a fundamental law to ele£t their princes out of 
the different orders of their priefts. 2. No public execu- 
tioner ever made his appearance in many parts of Ethiopia^ 
the malefa£tors there being obliged by a particular law to 
fall by their own hands. 3. According to the eftablifhed 
order of fucceffion amongft fome Ethiopic nations, upon 
the death of the king, his fifter's fon (L), mounted the 
throne ; and in cafe the female branches of the royal family 
failed of ifiiie, they chofe the mod beautiful and valiant per<- 
fon amongft them for king. 4. It w^s efteemed a moil 
,enormous crime in any perfon capitally convi£led to attempt 
making his efcape into a foreign country. Diodorus relates^ 
that a criminal condemned to die, having once meditated 
a flight out of Ethiopia^ after the fign of death had been 
feot him by the king, was detedied by his mother, who 

(L) Wc are informed by dorus Siculus and Plinjr ftyle 

Plutarch, that a certain Ethio- the animal now called a baboois, 

g*8n oatioti always eleded a dog cynoce|»halu8y from the refera- ^ 

r their king« and paid him blance its head bears to that of 

divine honours. Tfiefameau- a dog; which renders it not 

thor, howerer, judiciouily ob- improl»able, that the creature 

ferves, that all the high pofb denominated cyon or dog by 

were filled with men. Poffibly Plutaroh was an ape or baboon ; 

the modern kingdom of Zen* efpecially fince the cynocepha- 

deroy govemtti always by an las W119 produced only in Ethio- 

eleded monarch, who is faid to pia« However^ this we can 

refemble an ape, or rather to be onl;^ propofe to our readers as a 

aa^ ape, may correfpond with coi^edture (1)* 
this nation* It is certain Dio- 

(i) Plutarch, adterf. Stoic. Didd. Sicul. lib. lii. Plin. lib. vHi. 
cap. 34. Fernand. U TtXltu apud Job, Rudolf, in Hift. iEtbiop. 
lib. i. cap. 6. 
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thereupon ftnuigled him with a garter, he not offering tfte 

Icaft refiftance, left an indelible (lainihoold thereby be nxei 

upon his family. 5 The king of this region was obliged 

to difpatch himfelf (M), whenever he received a meffagc 

from the pricfts of Meroe, the moft revered of any in E- 

thiopia,^ with an intimation that the gods commanded him, 

for the good of his fubjcfts, to die, 6. If the king became 

maimed or wounded by any accident, his domeftics were 

obliged to wound and maim themfelves juft in the fame 

manner. 7. At the king's death all his bou(hold fervants, 

either in compliance with the laws, or art indifpenfable 

cuftom, killed themfelves, this being looked upon as the 

ftrongeft teftimony of their fincerc attachment to him. 

8. Some of the Ethiopic tribes above Mcroe on both fides 

the Nile, the preceding laws being chiefly confined to that 

pcninfula, and the parts of Ethiopia near Egypt, defied 

the moft induftrious (hepherds to prcfidc over them. Others 

beftowed the kingdom upon the moft opulent perfons thcj 

could find, imagining them the moft capable of admini- 

ftering with their riches to the wants and exigencies of the 

• public ®. 

RiligtoH* Jupiter Ammon, according to the Greek and Latin atr- 

thors, appears to have been the principal objefl of religious 

worfliip in Ethiopia, though the natives (N) paid likewife 

divine honours to Ifis, Pan, Hercules, ^fculapius, and 

others, whom they confidercd as the grcateft benefaftors tb 

mankind. In fine, if thefe authors may be credited, tbeJr 

religion differed not much from that of the Egyptians. 

« Diod. Sic. ubi fupra. Herod, lib. it. cap. 5. & altb. Agatfiar- 
cbid. Cnid. apud. PbuC Nic Damafcen. in Excerptis Valefii, p. 
518, 519. 

(M) This enormous power us, that the Ethiopians valoed 

the pricfts enjoyed till the time themfelves upon their being the 

ofErgamenes, king of Ethiopia, firft nation that had a religious 

contemporary with Ptolemy eftablifiiment. They believed, 

Fhiladelphus,whobeinga mar- that for this reafon, adds he, 

tialprince, advanced to the ^ol- their facrifices were more ac- 

den temple of ^fculapius, ceptable to the gods than thofe 

where they refided, with a body offered by any other people, 

of troops, and pat them all to Which notion, continues Dio- 

the fword. After this he made dorus, Homer himfelf feems Co 

feveral regulations, and in a adopt, when be intiVxiiices Jtt« 

great meafure new- modelled the piter, attended by the otWr 

public worihip of the Ethio* gods, asprefentat an uiniver- 

pians, as we learn from Diodo- lary facrifice, or grand entef- 

rus Siculu8» tainment, prepared for hkn-lig^ 

(N) Diodorus Siculus teUs the Ethiopians* ^ i 

... Dig. 
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Diodorus, however, afiiires 'us that . fome of them were 
atheifts, who looked upon the fun, on account of his fcorch- 
ing rays, as their implacable enemy. Could we depend 
upon a tradition- of the modern Abaffines, the Ethiopians, 
or at lead a confiderable part of them^ adhered zealoufly to 
the law of Mofes from the time of Solomon to their con* 
verfion to Cbriftianity. According to this tradition, the 
queen of Sheba, whom our Saviour calls the queen of the 
fouth, and who ruled over a powerful nation of Ethiopia, 
had a fon by Solomon named Menilehec, who was educated 
at that prince's pourt, and inflrufled in the law of God^ 
through the great care of his father. Being afterwards 
anointed king of Ethiopia, and fent home to take poifeflioa 
of his kingdomi at thq deHre of feveral eminent Ifraelitea, 
and do£fcors of the law, that attended him, he introduced 
his father's religiony which continued amongil his fubjeCts 
and their pofterity till th^ time of St» Athanafius. What 
credit is to be given to this tradition, we (hall not preteM 
to determine ; fince the learned are much divided in their 
fentiments concerning the fituation of the, kingdom of She* 
ba, whofe queen had an interview with Solomon at his owa 
court. St. Cyprian, Epiphanius, St. Cyril of Alexandria^ 
Cardinal Baronius, Suarez,. J^rinus, Pineda, Bochart, and 
the Arabs in general, fix thieir refidence in Arabia Felix* 
The la(t call her Belkis, and affirm her to have been the 
daughter of Hod-Had, king of the Homerites. On the 
other hand, the Abaffine nation, Jofephus, Origen, St» 
Auftin, the learned Hugo Grotius, the patriarch Alphonfo 
Mendez, the father^ Balthafar Tellez, and Joan Dos- Santos, 
have placed this celebrated princefs in Ethiopia* We 
have not room to infert here the arguments offered on both 
fides in defence of their refpe£tive opinions, but (hall onlf 
obferve, that the kingdom of Abaffia feems to correfpond 
better with the queen of Sheba's country, according to our 
Saviour's defcription of it, as being more to the fouth of, 
and remote from, Judxa, than Arabia. To which we xxxvf 
s^dd, that it appears from Scripture, that fome perfons of 
diftrndion amongft the Proper Ethiopians were of the fame 
religion with the Jews, or nearly fo, in the apoftolical age» 
For queen Candace*s treafurer, baptized by Philip, went 
with an offering to Jerufafem, to worfliip God there, and 
Was not unacquainted with the writers of the Old Tefta^ 
ment j. which cannot, we apprehend, be faid with fo much 

Knety of the Arabians. This circumflance feems to us 
nie degree a proof, that the Mofaic law was held to be 
of divine inftitution in Meroe, and the other parts of £thio<* 
pu dependent on it, even before the birth of our Saviouft 

"£% if 
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H n6t t8 early as the age of Solomon ; and confequcntly 
adds fome weight to the arguments of thofe writers who 
baye aflerted, that the queen of Sheba came from Ethio^ 
pia. However, it muft be owned, that Strabo fugeefts the 
people of Meroe in his time to have adored Hercules, Pan, 
and Ifis, with another foreign god. He likewife informs 
us» that the Ethiopians ranked in the number of their deities 
all their moft eminent benefaftors, and thofe who were 
diftinguiflied by their birth. Tlie Son, according to him, 
the people under confideration in the moft early times fo 
highly adored, that they reputed thofe to be atheifts who 
curfed him at his rifing, as fome fuch there were inhabiting 
the torrid tone, becaufe he forced them to (belter them* 
felves from his intenfe heat in moift and marfliy places i 
for this reafon the Greeks and Romans gave the Sun die 
name of the Ethiopian Jupiter. The Ethiopians themfelves 
called him Aflabin or Aifabinusi as we learn from Pliny. 
They likewife confecrated to him the cinnamon-tree, an 
odoriferous flirub, which grew in their country. The 
priefts only were allowed to eathertbatharveft, which they 
dilwap ufliered in with facrinces of forty-four oxen, goats, 
and meep, beginning the work that followed before fun* 
•riling, and iinifhing it before his fetting. The crop being 
gathered, they divided it into three parts ;with a fpear, 
which was never ufed but on that occafion. They carried 
away two portions of it, and left on the fame fpot that 
which fell to the Sun ; and forthwith, fay Plinv, Solinus, 
^ and Theophraftus, if the divifion had been diftriboted with 

equity, the fun's portion took fire of itfelf, and was con- 
fumed. This ceremony feems to have been common to the 
Ethiopians above Egypt, and the Sabseans feated in Arabia 
Felix. Banier is of opinion that the Ethiopians had gods 
natural, and gods animated, as well as the Egyptians; that 
they worfliipped the moon under the name of Ifis, and uni- 
verial nature under that of Pan. They alfo paid divine 
honours to their deceafed kings as did thofe nations to- 
gether with the Mauritanians. Among the princes deified 
by this people were the famous Juba and Verfotina, whkh 
laft was probably either one of their queens, or fome other 
Woman of the firft diftin£Uon rendered illuftrious by her 
• glorious adlions. The Ethiopians of Meroe, according to 
Herodotus, in his time, worQiipped Jupiter and Bacchus, 
and had an oracle of Jupiter. Some Ethiopian nations 
offered filcrifices to the Day, which they efteemed as a god, 
according to Lucian. An ancient tradition prevails asnongft 
the Abaffitles, that the firft Ethiopians adored a monftroos 
f^irpent called in their language Arwc*midrc } but this fa* 

vours 
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▼•ttfs fo much of th^ fabulous^ that our readers Will pro- 
bably think it <kfcrves little credit ^ 

In a CQuntf y of fo vaft an extent as Ethiopia, inhabited by Langunge* 
various nations, it is natural to fuppofe, that no fmall va- 
riety of languages, at lea& of dialers, muft have prevailed. 
The. moft ancient of thefe was undoubtedly^that called by 
ttie learned the Etbiopic, into which the Scripture was ' 
formerly tranfiated, and in which all the books of the Abaf* 
fioesy both facred and profane, are written. Some authors 
have informed us, that this language nearly refembles the 
Chaldce; but, according to Ludolfus, who pafTed above 
fixty years in the ftudy of it, it bears as great an affinity to 
the Hebrew and Svriac, and approaches nearer ftill to the 
Arabic, from whicn to him it appears immediately to be de- 
rived. In ihort, there is fo perfed an agreement between 
them, that whoever undcrftands the one, may, without any 
difficulty, make himfelf mafter of the other. He alfo af« 
ferts,. that a competent knowlege of the Hebrew, or any 
other of the Oriental tongues, will enable a ftudent foon to 
make a very rapid progrefs in the Ethiopic^ As fcveral 
Hebrew roots, and genuine figmfications of Hebrew words, 
are ftill preferved in the Ethiopic, which would be fought 
for in vain either in their own or any other language ex- 
cept this, it ^certainly merits the efteem of a41 who would 
diligently apply themfelves to the ftudy of the Scriptures* 
Befides, it is impoiBble to attain a thorough knowlege of 
the Abafline^ anairs, this being the language in wl^ich all 
their hiftories, and othor treatifes, are written, without be- 
ing tolerably well acquainted with it. The pureft dialc6l 
of this tongue was that ufed in the kingdom of Tigre, 
^vfaich was the place of refidence of Axuma and the old 
Ethiopian kings. Here it continued till the failure of the 
Zagean line \ after which, a Sewan prince afcendisg the 
throne, the Amharic diale£l was introduced at court, and 
gradually diffufed itfelf over the whole empire. However^ 
the language fpoken in Tigre.at prefent approaches the 
neareft to the old Ethiopic ; whith ftill retains its priftine 
dignity not only in their books, but alfo in their divine 
worOiip, as alfo in their kings letters patents, commiffions, 
^nd . all other public a£is. Befides, father Tellez in* 
forms us, that in bis time there were as many languages as 

' Herodot. lib. ii. Strab. lib. i. Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Plin. lib. xii. 
cap. 19. Solin. cap. 31. Lucian. in Jup. Trag. p. 699. Greg* 
Abail^ apud. Liidolf. ubi fuprai lib. ii. cap. s. Banier, lib. vi. cap. 9. 
Jofeph. Orig. Atjp;uft. Cyprian. Epiphan. CyriU. AUxandr. Baron. 
Soarez. Lori^. Pined, apod Ludolf. ubi fupra, lib. ii. cap. 3. ?o* 
«ock.^pccim; Hift. Arab, p. 59. 
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kingdom*) or large pfovinces, in Abaffia; and' that there 
were different dialeds ia one and the fame kingdom. Aa 
the taogoage of Tigre is at prefent deeply tinged with the 
ancient Ethiopic, fo thofe of moft of ue other kingdoms 
partake greatly of the Amhark $ though they confiderably 
differ one from another. The people of Bagemdra or Ba- 
gemeder ufe m dialeft peculiar to themfelves. Thofc of 
Haugota^ Ifata, Gojam, and Shewa^ have one common to* 
them all. T he Gafatas have many Ambaric ivords, but 
their tongue is extremely difficult to be underftood by any 
of the other Abaffines. In the kingdom of Dambea a lan- 

fuage is fpoken very difierent from both the Amharic and 
.tbiopic. The dialed of Gonga- agrees with that of £na» 
rea, though it does not bear a near refemblance to any 
of the others in Ethiopia <• • 
LiHirh As it will be expe£led, that we ihoold fay fomething of 

the letters, or alphabetic charaders, of this nation, cor 
readers will not be difpleafed to .find here the ancient Ethic* 

E*c alphabet, as given by the learned Job Ludolfus^ in hii 
ftory of Ethiopia. 

a: ^lA A". ^^^ 

Si: Bet, <^',Mau 

2',Gml. il^Nahas. 

^: Dent, ]&• Saat. 

^: Haut. VI ^^"' 

0; ffaw. Z,[ Af. 

5F: Hharm, ^; fiof. 

{[\\Tain 4: Rees. 

p; Jam*' IWJ Saut. 

From comparing thefe letters with the old Oriental alpha- 
bets, taken from antique coins and infcriptions by Loefchcr, 
and confuUing what we have already obferved in our ac- 

. K Mariani Vi6toni Inlbitutionet Lineuse ^thiop. Romaic xep. 
Wemmcr. Inftitut. Grammat^. Athiop. Jo. Potkcii. Pfaltcr. ^thiop. 
Brian. Walton, in Ihtrod. ad Led. Lingaar. Oriental. Job. Lodolf. 
Hift. Atbiop« lib^ i. cap. 15. ut & BaTtbiis. Tellcs. apud Lodotf. 

ibid. . ' ' . • 

'. 0. • fouat 
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COynt of -cbe Carthaginian^ it may perhaps not feem impro- 
bable* that fome of them were derived from the old Afly- 
rian, Phoenician, Samaritan, and Syriac charaders. The 
number of the letters likewife in this alphabet, and the 
nacx^es of feveral of them, tend to eftablifh the fame fuppo- 
fition ; though Ludolfus believes thefe characters to have 
hccn invented by the Axumites or Ethiopians themfelves» 
and to be niuch older than even the Cufic charafter of the 
Arabs* It is remarkable, that the Abaflines have no gram- 
mar ; and that, when Gregory was taught the ufe of one, 
he could not forbear returning thanks to God, as though 
, fome fecret of great importance had been difcovered to him. 
We muft not forget obferving, that the Ethiopians both 
wrote and read from the left-hand to the right, contrary to ' 
the cuftom of the Orientals ; a circiimftance which indi- 
cates, that their alphabet was not entirely of the fame ex- 
tradlion with that of the Arabs **. 

The Ethiopians agreed in feveral points with the Egyp- CuJIoms* 
tians, though they had many cuftoms peculiar.to themfelves, 
fome of which were very fingular and uncommon. As wc 
have not room to expatiate upon every cuftom to be found 
in hiftory, we muft content ourfelves with touching upon 
fome of the principal of them. i. The Egyptian Ichthyo- 
phagi differed from otherltiations in feveral particulars. By 
flopping up the paffages of certain caverns on the coaft of 
the Red-fea with ftones, they inclofed vaft numbers of 
fifties, which, upon the reflux of the tide, were feft as in 
a net, and ferved them for food. The women and children 
employed themfelves in throwing on ftiore thofe of a lefler 
fize, whilft the men fccured the fliarks, fear calves, congers, 
and monftrous lobQers, with which that fea abounded, 
killing them with fliarp goats-horns, and rough ftone? 
broken off the rocks. Thefe they expofed to the folar rays 
in ftpne pots turned towards the fouth, where the flefti was 
foon feparated from the bones by the intenfe heat. This 
they boiled up with the feeds of paliurus. The mafs form- 
ed by thefe two ingredients was at firft liquid, and of a 
reddifli colour ; but, being fpread upon tiles, and dried, or 
rather baked, by the fun, it became hard and favoury. This 
they commonly fed upon 5 but, when any inundations hap- 
pened, fo that they could not, for feveral days together, 
approach the fliore, they were conftrained to cat ftiell-fifh, 
fome of which were fo large, that they weighed four minas. 
.If thefe at any time failed, they found themfelves com- 

^ Job. Lodolf. Hi((; iBtbiop. lib. iv. cap. i. Gram ^thiop. ed« 
Xoii4» 16^. ic Comment, ad Hitt. ^chiop» p. 34^ 555, 556, s6«,& 

,^* pair. . 
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pelkd to Jiave recourfe to the bones, tlioogb deftined fof 
another ufe, which preferved them till the fea fent tb^ir 
ufual fupplies. They drank water only every fifth day, bat 
that in focb immoderate quantities, that they were fcaree 
able to breathe. They, fcemed not to utter any afdcu)ate 
JTounds, and confequently to be void of language. Some of 
them, according to Agatharchides, never drank at all, living 
only upon raw fi(h. Thefe, continues the fame author, 
might have be^n deemed real Stoics, zi being nevcf 
ruffled or difcompofed by the violence of any prevailing 
pallion. However barbarous their neighbours might efteem 
them, they had the art of Teaching the phocae or fea-calveS| 
produced by the neighi}ouring gulph, to affift them in catch- 
ing other filh. Several tribes lived in fuch caves as we have 
defcribed in th^ former fefiion ; others ere£led huts of fir« 
tr^es, which grew there in great abundance, bearing fruit 
like a cbeftnut, of the boughs and leaves of which they 
JFormed a fort of canopy. This, together with the pleafant 
breezes coming from off tlje fea, meltered them from the 
fcorching rays of the fun. Laftly, others fixed their habir 
ifiations in inacceflSble hollows furrounded with high preci- 
pices and the fea. The Ichthyophagi generally enjoyed an 
uninterrupted (late of health ; but few of them attained to 
old age. They carried their dead to the fea-ihore, where 
they lay expofed till the return of the tide, which carried 
them off; fo that, as they fed upon filh in their life-time, 
they after their death in return afforded thofe animals a 
repaft. 2. The Chelonophagi already mentioned not only 
tiled the flefli of tortoifes for food, but likewife covered 
their huts or cottages with the (hells of thofe animals. Ai 
both in fize and figure thefe fhells refembled a fmall fi(hio|^ 
yej^el, tl^e Chelonophagi employed them as boats, on fpme 
occafions, Thev had a particular manner of furprifing thif 
£{h, which we nnd described from Agatharchiides by tUx^ 
dorus Siculus. 3. Another Ethiopic canton lived upon fiih 
of the cetaceous kind, which they found thrown upon the 
fhore by chance. When they were preffed by xarpinci 
they devoured the bp^es of thofe creatures, whofe fleih at 
other times fuilain^d them. 4. The Ethiopian Rhizophagi, 
after they had warned the roots of the canes growing in 
marlhy ground, bruifed them, and preparing them by the 
^eat of the fun,' fared delicioully upon them. This canton 
was greatly infefteci with lions, which iffiied from the de- 
ferts in vaft numbers, and would have depopulated the 
i:ountry they inhabited, had i)o( a prodigious multitude of 
ghats of ati ^ribrmoui fiae annually expelled them* At the 
fi|g)|p time ^he Hbizophagi, i^ order to avoi4 thefe gnats, 
''' ' •••-.-/*• • retired 
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retired towards the morafles. The Hylophagi were people 
of fach furprifing aftivity) that they fkipped from one tree 
to another, like birds. They always went naked^^ived upon 
the young (hoots of trees, had their wives in common, and 
frequently quarreled about their refpeftive habitations. On 
thefe occafions they fought with clubs, after the manner of 
the Libyans, which fometimes did great execution. 6. One 
tribe ot Ethiopians, watching an opportunity, killed leo- 
pards and buffaloes, with clubs burnt at one end, ftones, 
and darts, in the manner defcribed by Agatharchides and 
Diodorus Siculus. They trained up their children in throw- 
ing the dart, and would not fuifer them to eat till they had 
hit the mark. 7. Another Ethiopic nation had two very * 
particular ways of taming elephants, for a full defcription 
of which our readers muft have recourfe to the authors laft 
mentioned. 8. The Struthophagi had fcveral arts and de- 
vices to take oftriches, on which they fed. That animal 
defended itfelf againft thpm with ftones, which it threw 
with its feet to a great diftance. The Struthophagi of the 
fkins of thefe oftriches made both garments and coverlets 
for their beds. 9. The Acridophagi had a deep valley in 
their country, many furlongs in extent, which they ftrewed 
with wood, and other combuftible materials ; and, when 
the fouth wind drove vaft numbers of locufts thither, fet 
them on fire, the fmoke fnfibcating all thofe animals. Such 
infinite numbers of locufls were deftroyed on thefe occa- 

• fions, that the ground for fomc leagues was covered with 
their bodies, which the people preserved with fait, pro- 
duced moft plentifully in their territories, and lived upon 
for the following year. But they were probably very un- 
wholefome food ; for the Acridophagi did not exceed the 
age of forty years, and at laft died in a miferable manner. 

. They were devoured by winged infcfts of different fpccies^ 
of a ftrange and hideous form, expiring for the moft part 
in cxquilitc torture. PofBbly the air itfelf, as well as the 
locufts, might have greatly contributed to fo uncommon 
and fatal a malady. 10. The Cynamolgi, feated in the 
fouthern parts of Ethiopia, wore long beards, and kept dogs 
extremely fierce, in order to hunt Indian oxen, prodigious 
fccrds of which came every year amongft them. 1 1 . The 
nations placed ftill more to the fouth, according to Aga- 
tharchides and Diodorus, lived the life of favages, if not 
tljat of the worft of brutes. From hence we are inclined 
to believe, that ihc Cafres were not unknown to the an- 
cients, and confequently that they had feen more of the 
fouthern parts of Africa tnan the moderns imagine. 1 2. The 
»bove meniioncfd authors inform usi that the greateft part 

of 
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of the Troglodytes in their manner of life nearly iefemble4 
the Libyan Nomades, that they were divided into tribes^ 
and that all of thefe were under one fupreme head. 13. The 
TrogiociyteSy during the time of the Eicfian winds, drank a 
liquor compofed of blood and milk boiled together. In the 
fummer months they lived about the morafles with their 
flocks, where they frequently fought for convenient p»* 
ftures. The old and infirm cattle always fupplied them 
with food, for which reafon they called the males their fa- 
thers, and the females their nx>thers, never giving thofe 
denominations to their natural parents. They had no other 
garments than the ikins of beafts, with which they covered 
only their loins. 14. They held all their old women in the 
bigheft veneration, infomuch that, in their moil bloody 
eontefts, if any of them appeared, they threw down their 
arms. When the men were worn out with age, they tied 
ihemfelves by the neck to an ox's tail, and were dragged 
about till they expired ; and, if upon an admonition from a 
friend they declined ufing this expedient, they might be 
Arangled without any crime. As it was deemed an unpar- 
donable offence to defire life when 'a petfon was incapable 
of contributing to the welfare of the public, if any one was 
feized with an incurable diftemper, or maimed by accidenti 
it was not only lawful, but meritorious, to difpatch him. 
They carried their dead to the top of forae hill, where they 
firft covered them with {lonesy and then fixed a goat's hom 
upon them. So devoid were they of compafTion, that the • 
ceremony of burying the deceafed in this manner was one 
of their moil celebrated diverfions. In a word, like nine- 
tenths of the inhabitants of this globe, they lived in the moll 
deplorable ignorance and brutality. 15. The .Ethiopian* 
made ufe of bows and arrows, darts, lances, and feveral 
other weapons (O), which they managed with great ftrengd) 
and dexterity. 16. Circumcifion was a rite obferved amongft 
them, as well as the Egyptians, from very early antiquity, 
though which of thefe nations firft received it, cannot cer- 
tainly be known. 1 7. The Ethiopian foldiers tied their ar- 
rows round th'eTr heads, the feathered part of which touched 
their foreheads and temples, and the other projefted Jike io 
many rays, which formed a kind of crowo. Thefe arrows 
were extremely (hort, pointed with (harp ftones inftcadof 

(O) The Mcgabari, a canton hides. Many of their neigh* 

of the Troglodytes, fought with hours, however, were ann^ 

cluba^ and carried before them wkh bows and arrows (i). 
round (hields- made of raw ox- 
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iron, md dipped in poifon, infomuch that all the wounds 

^ven by them were attended with immediate death* The 

bows from which they (hot thefe arrows were four cubits> 

l^ng, and required fo much itrength to manage them, that 

no nation could ufe them but the Ethiopians* According 

to feveral authors, when they came to a general a£lion With 

an enemy, they darkened the air with clouds or fliowers of 

thefe arrows* Many tribes* of the people now under confi* 

deration» particularly the Blemmyes, were wonderfully fkil- 

ful in thefe weapons, taking aim fo well, and hitting the 

mark fo exactly, that fome of tbe ancients imagined every 

individual to have had four eye6« The Ethiopians retreated 

fighting in the fame manner as the Parthiahs, difcharging 

vollies of arrows with fuch dexterity and addrefs, whilft 

they were retiring full-fpeed, that they terribly galled the elie^ 

my. I & Their lances or darts were of an immenfe fize« 

19. The Macroblan or long-lived Ethiopians fed for the moft 

part upon roafted flefh, drank milk, and frequently attained 

to the age of a hundred and twenty years. It is faid, that 

this longevity was principally owing to their bathing in a . 

rich and fragrant fountain, which rendered their bodies 

fmooth, as if anointed with oil, and perfumed them \nth 

the odour of violets. 20. Thefe Ethiopians looked upon 

brafs as the moft valuable of metals, and held gold in fuch 

little efteem, that they fettered their prifoners with golden 

chains. 21 • Some Ethiopic cantons buried their dead in 

earthen coffins about their temples, and fwore by their 

manes ; and others threw them into the river, confiderihg 

this as the heft fort of burial. 22. Some of the Ethiopians 

had ao regular meals, or ftated times of eating, but always 

irefreihed themfelves when ftimulated by hunger and thirft, 

23. The Ethiopian anthropophagi lived Upon human flefli, 

as we karn from Philoftratus, Pliny, Sdlinus, and Ptolemy *. 

As the Ethiopians agreed with the Egyptians in moft of ArtJ^ ^c, 
their laws, their fplendid funerals, the deification of their 
princes, the feveral colleges of priefts, circumcifion, and 
in moft of their facred and civil inftitutions, it is highlj 
probable that the fame arts, fciences, and learning, as well 
as religion, prevailed in both nations. 

I Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Herodot. lib. ii. iii. vii. 8c ahb. Agatharcfaid* 
Cnid. de Mar. Rubr. iib. v. cap. 12 — 31. apud Phot. p. 1343-^1 360. 
Strab. lib. xvii. & alib. Xenoph. *Av«Ca(r. lib. iii. Heiiodor. iBthio- 
pic« lib. ix. Sc alib. Ptol. Georgr. lib. iv. cap. 9. Scyiax Caryand. 
p. 11. JElian. de Animal, lib. vi. & lib. xiv. cap. 5. Geogr. Nub* 
clira. i. par. i. Joan. Tzetz. cap. i. lib. S< iaao« Joan. Geomet/. 
bym.ii. 
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Ckarmaer The Ethiopians were naturally bold and intrepid, bixt tio- 
tftfuBiki' lent in their temper. They likewire furpafled mofi: other 
^fiamt. nations in beauty and fize, to which a proportionable de« 
gree of ftrength was generally annexed. For which reafon 
Herodotus intimates, that the Macrobii conferred the royal 
dignity upon«.tbe moft beauttfuit large* and ftrong perion 
they could find amongil them. Both they and the Arabians 
had an invittcible averfion to mice, as we learn from Plu- 
tarch. If the modern Abaffines refemble their ancefbors, 
they were well-(haped, of a generous difpofition^ and ex- 
ceeding quick parts. ^According to various authors, the 
Proper ancient Ethiopians were, in general, perfedly black, 
as we find their pofterity at this day, though fome parti- 
cular cantons were white, called by Pliny White Ethio- 
Dians. It is probable they were pleafed with their natural 
colour, and preferred it to thofe of other nations. Some 
writers affirm, that the children of the prefent Abai&nes, 
are terrified at the fight of an European, as much as oar's 
are at that of a Negro ; and that they paint the devil white, 
in order to ridicule all complexions bordering upon that 
colour. Others relate, that in fonie provinces of Abafiia 
the people are of an olive colour ; that in general they are 
born white, with a fpot upon their navel, which in a (hort 
time after their birth fpreads over their whole body; and 
that, being tranfported into Europe, they become white at 
the fecond or third generation. Gregory, the Abafline, in- 
formed Ludolfus, that his countrymen came into the world 
of a reddifli hue, but in a (hort time turned black. Their 
women are ftrong and lufty, and bring forth with little 
pain. When they are in labour they kneel down as the 
Hebrew women did, and are delivered without the help of 
a midwife. Many, if not all, of thefe particulars undoubt- 
edly \it\i, equally true of the ancient Ethiopians, who, from 
what is obfervable in their pofterity, appear to have been 
likewife very patient of labour,capable of bearing the greateft 
fatigues, and endued with uncommon vivacity. Laftly, 
from Herodotus, compared with the relations of fome mo- 
dern authors, it is not unlikely, that they died of old-age, 
a few only excepted, who either fell by the fword or were 
devoured by wild beafts, as Salluft has obferved of the an- 
cient Africans ^* 

k Herodot. lib. iii. Biod. Sic. ubi Tup. P. Balthazar Tdlezius, & 
Greg. Abaff. apud Job. Ludoif. in Hift. ^thiop. lib. iii. d|p. i^i at 
& ipfe Ludoif. ibid. If. VoiSus de Orig* Nil. &c. P. Au£uftin.CaU 
met. Dift. Bibl. in voc. Ethiopia, jkc% ' -'' ' ""' 
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SECT. III. 

The Hi/lory of the Ethiopians^ to the Ufurpation of the 
2^g^ean Pamifyy which commenced about the Tear of 
Chrt/i 966. 

MOT only the vaft tra£k ftretcbing from the fouthcrn JFheretkM 
limits of Egypt to Libya Incognita, and the penin- firfikinx- 
>f Arabia, as wclKas a particular part of that peninfula ^^'w^o/ 
contiguous to Egypt, but likewife Sufiana, called by the nf?^^ 
Orientals Khuzeilan, and the country watered by the ^^ Jlccrttdm^ 
raxes, the feat of the ancient Scythians, fometimes went 
under the denomination of Cu(h amonsil the Afiatic nations. 
Where Cufh himfelf fettled immediately after the difperfion, 
authors are far from being agreed ; fome placing him in 
Sufiana or Khuzeftan, others in Arabia Felix, and others in 
that diftrifl near the confines of Egypt, called in Scripture 
the Land of Midian or Madian. Poffibly fome of his de- 
fcendents might contribute towards peopling all the dif- 
ferent regions here mentioned ; but it is probable that many - 
of them advanced towards Arabia and Egypt, (ince the po« 
fterity of Elam, the fon of Shem, peopled, in all likelihood^ 
feveralof the provinces of Perfia, and particularly Elymais, 
or Elam, contiguous to Sufiana or Khuzeftan. Be that as 
may, it is certain, the land of Midian went by the name of 
Cufh before the age of Mofes, when, it is natural to fup- 
pofe, the country walhed by the Araxes was but thinly peo- 
pled, and even Icarce known. That many of the children 
of Cu(h fliould have migrated into Arabia, and efpecially 
that part of Yaman bordering upon the ftreights of Bal-aU 
Mandab, has a great appearance of truth \ fince fuch a (itua- 
tion feems to be commodious for throwing large numbers 
of Cufhites into the Proper Ethiopia, as well as the inland 
parts of Africa. To fupport farther the conjedure offered 
to the conGderation of our readers, it may be obferved from 
various authors, that a great part of the Upper Egypt was 
poflefled by the Cuihites in the earlier ages; and the city 
of Cofs, Kus, or ^(ifh, fituated upon the Nile in that coun- 
try, took its name from Cufh the fathci- of the Ethiopians. 
The Arabs call Ethiopia not only Habafh, from Habafh the 
fuppofed fonofCufh, but likewife Cufh or Coufch, in like 
manner as the Hebrews. The firft kings of this country 
vehave no account of, that deferves the leaft regard. It is 
probable that fc veral princes ceigned here at the fame time, 

before 
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before arty of the greatrempires were formed) as in Sgypt 
Some of the modern Abai&nes pretend, that Arwe was the 
firft king of Ethiopia ; but they relate nothing memorable 
of him. This prince was aflafiinated by Angab, who after- 
wards afcended the chronei and was fucceeded by Senabur, 
Gedur, &c. As for the catalogue annexed to the fabulous 
hiftory of Tzagaxus,and what we find on this fubje&in Je« 
rom V ecchietti, not the leaft degree of credit is due to them. 
The prtfent king of Ethiopia, or emperor of Abafiia, is 
ftyled by his fubjefts negus^ i. e. king\ but as the governors 
of provinces are fometiraes honoured with that appellation^ 
his proper title is negufa nagaji Zaitiopla^ i. e. king of the 
kings of Ethiopia '. 
Mofes ««- It may be inferred from fome authors that the Ethiopians 
futrs E' poflefled Thebais before Mofts'time, and confequently that 
^^/'«* they were a powerful nation from the remoteft antiquity. 
According to thefe authors, they made an irruption into 
the Lower Egypt whilft Mofcs was in that country, and 
penetrated as far as Memphis. Having defeated the Egyp; 
tians in a pitched battle, they threatened them with imme- 
diate deftfuftion. Whereupon the Egyptian gods being 
confulted, ordered their votaries to put an Hebrew at the 
head of their forces, and then march againft the enemy. 
The king, in purfuance of this order, prevailed upon Mofe^ 
to accept the command of his army, and to take an oath of 
fidelity to him. Mofes, being veiled with unlimited power 
to a£l as he fliould think proper for the good of his mafter's 
fervice, immediately advanced at the head of his troops 
into the heart of the enemy's country. As he did not judge 
it expedient to march along the banks of the Nile, in con- 
formity to their expedations, but to puih through fome in- 
terior provinces, greatly infefted with ferpents of an enor*^ 
mous Gze, towards Meroe, the capital of Ethiopia, he wai 
obliged to have recourfe to the following (Iratagem to pre-r 
ferve his men : he filled many chefts or panniers, made of 
the Egyptian plant Papyrus, with vaft numbers of the ibis, 
an Egyptian bird, that had a natural antipathy to ferpents 
of all kinds, and made great havock of them. When he 
approached the trafi: abounding with thofe animals, he let 
out his birds, which deftroyed all they met with, and opened 
a paflage for the Egyptian forces. Mofes, therefore, with- 
out any difficulty, furprifed the Ethiopians, gave them a 

I Ptol. Afiac tab. 5, Bochart. Phal. lib. ii. cap. 1. & alib. Plfn. lib. 
vi. cap. 25. Jofeph. Antiquit. lib. xii. cap. 13. Hyde dc Relig. Vet; 
Perfar. p So, &c. Num. cap. xii. x. Calmet, in Art. Cuih & Ethio- 
pia D^Herbel. Bibliotb. Orienul. in voc, Habas. Job. Ludolf. Hift. 
J£thiop. lib. ii. cap« z, ft,&c. 
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fctai deftat, and at laftfliut them up in Mcroc; but this 
place was rendered in a manner impregnable by the Nile, 
the Aftapus, and the Aftaboras, which furrounded it in 
fiicha manner, that it was almoft impoffible for an army to 
approach it. However, Mofes' good fortune interpofing, 
be found means to reduce the town. The king of Ethiopia's 
daughter obferving from the walls Mofes' bravery in repulf- 
ing feveral fallies of the befieged, and being charmed with 
his fuccefs, fell in love with him, and, by the affiftance 
offome friends (he could confide in, offered to deliver up 
the place, provided he would fwear to marry her". This 
overture, continue the fame authors; Mofes complied with, 
was thereupon admitted into the town, and married the 
princefs. However, he treated the citizens with great rigout 
and feverity, firft plundering them, and then putting moft 
of them to the fword. In fine, having ravaged the whole 
country, rafed or difmantled all the places of ftrength, and 
confequently rendered the Ethiopians for a long time inca- 
pa1}le of making head againft the Egyptians, he returned 
with great glory. Cedrenus intimates, that this war lafted 
ten years ■•' 

The Abaffines are firmly pcrfuaded that the celebrated ^^ j^ 
queen of Sheba, who had an interview with Solbmon, reign- finei be- 
cd over the Proper Ethiopia. They have a hiftory of her ^'fv^ t/iesr 
written at large, » but intcrfperfed with various fables. It ^'^^ '* *f 
imports that Makeda (for, according to them, that was her fr^soU'^ 
name), receiving an account from Tamerin, an Ethiopian mon and ' 
mtrchantj of the furprifing power and wifdom of Solomon, thequeeM 
took a journey to Jerufalem, to know the truth of this re- ^ ^f^tf^ 
port. She was attended by a great train of her prime no- 
bility, and carried with her a variety of mag'nificent pre- 
fents. After (he had been iriftrufted at Jerufalem in the 
worihip of the true God, {he returned, and within the fpacc 
of a year brought forth a fon begotten by Solomon, who 
named him David ; but he was called by his mother and 
bcr fubjeAs Menelech, or Menilehcch, that is, another 
ffff' He received his education at Solomon's court, and 
was accompanied home by many dodors of the law, and 
Wraelites of diftinftion, and particular! v Azariah, the fon 
of Zadoc, the high-prieft. By the affiftance of thefe He- 
brew attendants he eftabliDied the religion profeffcd by his 
father in Ethiopia, where it continued till that kingdom 
embraced Chriftianity. The Arabs and Abaffines have given 
ibe princefs above mentioned feveral names, as Makeda, 

'>£fipdtem.& Artapah. apud Eofeb. de Pr«p. Evang. lib. ix. 
^'4 Jofeph. Antiq. lib. ii* cap. lo. Georg, Ccdren. Hift. Compend. 
P* 48. ed. Parif. 1647. 
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Belkis, Balkis or Bulkis, Ncgbefta Azeb, i. c. Qpeen of tli« 
South, as we find her fty'ed by our Saviour, and the Ethio- 
pic Ycrfion. The Abailines pretend^ that their kings are 
defceaded in a right line from Menelech ; and even moft 
of the noble families in Abafiia at this time trace their re« 
fpe^live pedigrees up to Solomon ^. 
^kii '*'*''" That this tradition id clogged with many abfurdities^ will 
^'^"iYm *PP^*^ ^® *"y ^"^ ^^^ confidcrs it with the Icaft attention, 
^bfurMus, though at the fame time it mufl; be allowed, that part of it 
though noi IS not void of an appearance of truth. Ethiopia is more to 
#0 be dam- the fouth of Judaea than the territory or kingdom of Saba in 
gdtutinfy Arabia Felix, confequently has a better claim than that coun- 
W*' try for the dominions of the princefs whom our Saviour 

calls the queen of the South. Ethiopia is ftyled the remoteft 
part of the habitable world by Herodotus and Strabo, and 
therefore better aerees with what our Saviour has faid of 
the queen of Sheba, that *^ She came from the uttermoft 
parts of the earth," than Arabia Nor can it be deemed a 
lufficient reply to this argument, that Arabia Felix was the 
uttermoft part of the earth in refped of Judsea, fince it was 
bounded by the Red Sea : for that not only Egypt, but even 
Ethiopia, regions beyond that fea, were known to, and 
even had a communication with, the Jews, both before and 
in our Saviour's time, is indifputably clear. Laftly, from 
what has been fuggefted, it appears no improbable conjec- 
ture, that Judaifm was not only known in apart at leaftof 
Ethiopia, but likewife nearly related to the eftabli(hed re- 
ligion there, at the beginning of the apoftolical age, if not 
much earlier. However, we would not be underftood as 
pretending to determine the refidence of the queen of 
the South ; efpecially fince fo much itoay be faid for Ara- 
bia, as well as the countnr we are now defcribing. After 
aH, thefe two opinions, (o contrary in appearance, maybe 
made confiftent without great difficultv ; fince it is agreed, 
that|Arabia and Ethiopia have anciently Wne the fame name, 
been included, during certain intervals, in one empire, and 

foverned by one prince. Part of the Arabs and Ethiopians 
ad the fame origin, and very confiderable numbers of the 
Abafeni tranfplanted themfelves from Arabia Felix into 
Ethiopia, as already obferved ; a circumftance which fuffi<> 
ciently proves the intercourfe that formerly fubfifted be* 
tween the Cufhites or Ethiopians of Afia and Africa *. ^ 

» Ludolf. ubi fupra, cap. 3* Geogr. Nubienf. dim. i. cap. 6. Go- 
lii Notae ad Alfraganum, p. 196. I)*Herbelot. FibT. Oriental, flib 
voc. Balkis. Le Grand* Diflcrt. vii. Matt. xii. 4a. • Herodot 
lib. iii. cap. ii4« Strabo» lib. xvii. p. 564. ed. 1587. Cofmas iSgyp* 
tius, in Chriftian. Opin. de Mond. lib. ii. p. ijS, 1%^ 
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But whether our readers will fix the queen of Shefca iti Ethiopia 
Arabia or Ethiopia, whether they will admit or rejeft the reduced t^ 
hiftory of that princefs and her fon, giv^n us by the Abaf-'?^^*"* 
^\xit^^ it fecms clear from Scripture, that the Ethiopians 
were fubjeft to Sefac, either in Solomon's time, or foon af- 
ter his death : for that the Cofliites, mentioned in the paf- 
fage here referred to, were the Proper Ethiopians, appears 
from their being joined with the Lubim or Libyans, who 
likewife ferved in the army of that prince. This, it muft 
be owned, is a ftrong proof, that Sefoftris and Sefac were 
the fame perfon, in conformity to what Jofephus affertsf, 
fince we do not read in Scripture of any Egyptian but Sefac 
that was mafter of Ethiopia; and fince Herodotus poGtiveljr 
aflerts, that Sefoftris alone, of all the Egyptian riionarchs^ 
enjoyed the empire of that country : but farther, as the 
Scripture takes no notice of any great conqueror that was 
king of Egypt before Sefac, it is in the higheft degree pro- 
bable, that he was the firft who extended his conquefts ill 
fo wonderful a manner as we find the ancients have related 
of Sefoftris. 

We have already obferved, that Sefac fubdued and reigried Hifiofy > 
over Ethiopia. After his death a civil war broke out in Egypt, Ethiopia^ t$ 
^hich Sir Ifaac Newton believes to have been invaded at thefecond 
this junfture by the Libyans, and defended by the Etbio- f^^^^*-^ 
pians : but about ten years afterwards, continues the fame htrds^* 
author, the Ethiopians drowned Sefac*s fucceffor in thd 
Nile, and feized upon Egypt. With that kingdom, Libya 
alfo fell into their hands ; a circumftance which will enable 
us to account for the numerous hoft with which Zerah thd 
Ethiopian advanced againft Afa king of Judah. However, 
Afa overthrew that army, confifting of a million of men^ 
w the fifteenth year of his reign, and difperfcd it in fuch a 
manner, that Zerah could never afterwards rally his fcat- 
tered forces. Upon which, the people of the Lower Egypt 
revolted from the Ethiopians, and, being fuftained by a body 
of two hundred thoufand Jewifli or Canaanitifli auxiliaries^ 
forced Memnon or Anienophis, king of that nation, to re-^ 
tire to Memphis It is probable, that the Egyptians, uridef 
the conduft of their chief prieft Uforthon, Uforchon, Ofar- 
chor, or Ofarfiphus, followed their blow ; fince, after Mem- 
non had turned the courfe of the Nile, built a bridge over 
that river, and fortified a pafs, he retreated with great. pre-* ^ 
ttpitation into Ethiopia. However, about thirteen years 
3ftcr this difgrace, he, and his young fon Ramefles» re- 
turned at the head of a powerful army, and drove the Jews 
or Phoenicians out of Jhe Lower Egypt; which a£Hon the 
Egyptian writers called the fecond cxpulfion of the (hep* 
V0L.XVL q. herds. 
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herds, as vrt learn from the aforefaid illuftrious author, m 
' conjundion with Manetho **• 

Jdtbifiti We are told by Cedrenus, a writer of authority, that» 
EtM9fm^ about fifty years after Cccrops, the firft king of Athens^ 
began to reign* there happened a deluge in Ethiopia ; but 
what damage ihe inhabitants of that country fuftained on 
this occafion» he does not inform us. However, it is pro- 
bable, that the effe£^s of it were feverely fek, (mce other- 
wife it would net have merited the notice of any hiftorian. 
As Cedrenus follows the technical chronology of Eratoft- 
heneSf he places this event too high ; but this in no manner 
afFeds us» who ape not difpofed to pay any great regard ta 
that chronology* From what writer he eUraded this ar- 
ticle, we cannot even conjcfture p. 
Continued From fcveral hiftorical fafts, Sir Ifaac renders it extremely 
/• the timi probable that Mencs, Memnon, and Amenophis,, were the 
^Subacon, f^ujj^ perfon ; that the Ethiopian prince, who went by thefe 
names, was the fon of Zerah ; and that he died in a very 
advanced age, about ninety years after the death of Solo- 
mon. According to the fame writer, the city of Memphis, 
called m Scripture Moph and Nopb, as likewife Menoph or 
Menuf by the Arabian hiftorians, derived its name from that 
of this prince, who either built, or firft fortified it, to prevent 
Ofarfiphus from entering Ethiopia- The Argonautic expe- 
dition happened in the reign of Amenopbis, according to 
the principles of the fyftcm we have at prefent in view. 
Some Greek authors relate, that he aflifled king Priamus 
with a body of Ethiopian troops. After his deceafe, his 
fon Rameiles afcended the throne of Ethiopia, and built 
the northern portico of the temple of Vulcan at Memphis* 
Moeris, his fucceflbr, adorned Memphis, and fixed his re- 
fidence there, near two generations after the Trojan war. 
CheopSy Ccphren, and Mycerinus, were the three next 
fcings, the laft of which was fucceeded by his fifter Nito- 
cris. Then came Afychis, in whofc reign both Affyria and 
Ethiopia revolted from Egypt ; which thereupon was agaui 
divided into feveral fmaU kingdoms. Gn«phadu$ govern- 
ed one of thefe, and refided at Memphis \. but bis fon Boc- 
ehoris was ilain by So or Sabacon-the Ethiopian, who fub- 
dued Egypt. As all the principal atchievements of thefe 
monarehs, tranfmitted to us by facred and profane anti- 
quity, have already been taken notice of in the hiilory of 

• Newton, ubi fupra. a Chron. xir. S— 15. Maneth. apud Jo- 
feph. contra Apiou. p. lassrioSf* Diodor. Sicul. lib. i. Hcrodor. 
lib. ii. &^f(^hyl. apud Newton in Chronol. p. %i%. p Georg» 

C«ddren« Mift. Compend. p. %y Parifra^^. 
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JEgjpt, we have pafied them over here^ in order, i^ atold 
repetition. 

Sabacon, or So, as he is called in Scripture, foon after <f^ ^j^^ 
the redu£tton of Egypt* entered into an alliance wjth Hbihea death rfSi* 
king of ifrael, which induced that pjrinte to attempt (haking tkon, 
off the yoke of the Affyrians ; but his efforts proving un- 
fuccefsful, a period was put to the kingdom of Ifrael by ohaU 
manefer, in the 'twenty- fourth year of the sera pf Nabonaf- 
far. According to Herodotus, Sabacon, after a reign of 
ififty years, voluntarily relinquifhed Egypt, and retired into 
Ethiopia : but, according to Africanus, he reigned only 
eight years in Egypt, and died in the ninth year of Heze- 
kiah, or twenty-ninth of Nabonaffan The former author 
likewife informs us that Sethon, whom fome fuppofe to 
be the Sevechus of Manetho, his fucccflbr, advanced to Pe- 
lufium, with a powerful army, againft Sennacherib king of 
Aflfyria, whom he was enabled to defeat by a great number o^ 
mice, which devoured the fhield-ftrapsandbow-ftringsof the 
Affyrians; and that, to perpetuate the memory of fo furpri& 
ingan event, the ftatue of Sethon, which he fa w, had a moufd 
in its hand. As a moufe was the Egyptian andEthiopian fym« 
bol of deftruAion, this feems to intimate, that he over^ 
threw the Affyrians with great deftruflion. Sir Ifaac New-* 
ton therefore believes, that Sethon, in .conjun£iion with 
Tirhakah, either king of the Arabian Cufhites, or a rela<* 
tion of Sethon, and his viceroy in the Proper Ethiopia, fut-* 
prifed and defeated Sennacherib betwixt Libnah and Pelu-; 
frum, making as great a daughter amongft his troops as if 
their bow-ftrings had been deftroyed by mice. The Egyp^ 
tian priefts computed three hundred and forty-one genera- 
tions, or eleven thoufand three hundred and forty years, 
from the beginning of their monarchy and priefthood, to* 
the time when Sethon afcended the tbirone of Egypt. Th^ 
priefts, daring that period, as they pretended, had fucceed«- 
ed one another, without interruption, under the name of 
Piromis, an Egyptian word, fignifying a gotd and virtuius 
man. 

From this time to the fevcnty-eighth year of Naboiiaffar, Andfnm 
we know little of the kingdom of Ethiopia, which was then thence ta 
fiibdued by Efar-Haddon king of Affyria. He committed ^^ ''''^" ^ 
many enormous cruellies both there and in Egypt j and go-; ^*^^"y 
vcmed both thefe countries three years, that is, till the 
tim6 of his death, which happened in the year of Nabo- 
naffer 8i ; but then the Ethiopians revolting from the Affy-* 
rians, afferted their independency, which they maintained, 
though a monarchy diftinfk from Egypt till the ddys of 
Cyrus, 'who, from Xenophon, feems (0 have been mafter 

Q^a of 
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of Ethiopia. HowcTer, foon after the deceafe of that prince, 
they withdrew thcmfelvcs from their fubjeftion to the Pcr- 
fians, fince we find his fon Cambyfes engaged in a fruitlefs 
expedition againft them. Herodotus fays, that before be 
undertook this expedition, he fent an embaify compofed of 
the Ichthyophagi, who underftood the language of that na- 
tion, to the king of the Macrobii, or long-lived Ethiopians. 
The real intention of this cmbafly was not fo much to cul- 
tivate a good underftanding with that prince, as to learn the 
ftrength and condition of his kingdom ; though, in order to 
conceal his defign^ he fent him a purple robe, bracelets of 
gold, an alabafter box of rich ointment, a veiTel of palm- 
wine, and other magnificent prefents ; but the Ethiopian 
was too acute not to penetrate the Perflan monarch's views 
on this occaGon, and therefore frankly told the Ichthyo- 
phagi, that he was no flranger to their errand; and that, 
if Cambyfes entertained any fentimentsof equity, he would 
never defire another prince's territories, nor attempt to re- 
duce to a (late of fervitudc a people who had never injured 
him. '^However, (added he) give him this bow from me, 
and tell him, that he may think of invading the country of 
the Macrobian Ethiopians, when his fubje£ts can thuseafily 
draw it \ and that, in the mean time, he ought to thank the 
gods, that they never infpired the Ethiopians with a defire 
of extending their dominions beyond the limits of their own 
country." Then, unbending the bow, he gave it to the 
ambailadors ; after which, taking up the royal garment, he 
demanded of them, what it was, and how made ? and be- 
ing fatisfied in both thefe particulars, he could not forbear 
obferving, that the robe was a proper emblem and reprefen- 
tation of the deceitful prince who wore it. All the other 
prefents likewife, except the wine, he defpifed, preferring 
the iron chains of the Ethiopiansy which, he faid, were far 
(Ironger, to the golden bracelets of the Perfiana^ However, 
he owned, that the wine excelled any liquor produced in 
Ethiopia, and intimated that the Perfians, {hort-Iived as they 
were, owed moft of their days to fo noble a cordial. When 
he heard that a good part of their food was bread, he faid, 
he was not at all furprifed that a people, who fed upon 
' dung, did not attain to the longevity of the Macrobian E- 
thiopians. What Herodotus relates of the table of the Sun 
ipi this country, favours fo much of fable, that we cannot 
help thinking it beneath the dignity of hiftory to record it. 
Cambyfes, being extremely incenfed at the anfwer brought ' 
by the Ichthyophagi from the Ethiopian, in a tranfport of 
rage, immediately began his march towards bis frontiers) 
though he wanted all manner of provifions for the'fubfift-' 

ence 
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fncc of his troops. This want at laft introduced fuch a 
famine amongft them, that the foldiers were obliged to eat 
one another ; fo that, not being able to traverfe the vaft 
fendy deferts of Ethiopia, he found himfelf conftrained to 
return, firft to Thebes, and afterwards to Memphis, with 
the lofs of a great part of his army ; but, could he have pe- 
netrated to the centre of this region, it is probable he would 
bare met with a warm reception*, fince, by the aeceflion of 
a large body of Egyptians in the reign of Pfammitichus, the 
Ethiopians muft have been very formidable ; for we leara 
from Herodotus, that two hundred and forty thoufand S^ 
gyptians, polled in different places by that prince, to guard 
the frontiers on the fides of Arabia, AiTyria, Libya, and 
Ethiopia, not having been relieved within the fpace of three, 
years, deferted to the king of Ethiopia, who placed them 
in a country difafFedked to him, with orders to expel the in- 
habitants, and take pofleflion of their lands. He alfo in- 
forms us, that, in the Egyptian language, they were called 
Afmack, i. e. thofe whojiand on the left hand of the king ; as 
likewife, that they civilized the Ethiopians : but we can- 
not give credit to the laft article, fince, from this very hif- 
torian himfelf, and Africanus, it appears, that the Ethio- 
pians were m afters of Egypt at leaft eighty years before the 
time of Pfimmitichus ; and therefore might have learned 
every thing the Egyptians could teach them before, if they 
were not, from the earlieft ages, in all particulars as wife 
as that people. Sir Ifaac Newton infinuates, that Cam- 
byfes conquered Ethiopia, as well as Egypt, about the year 
of Nabonaffar 223 or 224; but this conqueft, as far as we 
can recoiled, can neither be inferred from Herodotus, nior 
any other good author. Herodotus aflerts, that Cambyfes 
' reduced fome of the provinces of Ethiopia contiguous to 
Egypt in the unfortunate expedition already mentioned ; 
and that they, together with the Troglodytes, fent an an- 
nual prefent to the Perfian monarch, confifting of two 
choenixes of unrefined gold, two hundred bundles of ebony, 
five Ethiopian boys, and twenty elephants teeth of the 
largeft fize : but though the Perfians fubdued not only thefe 
provinces, but likewife that part of Libya bordering upon 
the weftern confines of Egypt, and carried their arms as far 
, as the city of Cyrene ; yet, that they brought under their 
1^ dominion all that vaft tra6t, comprehending the kingdoms 
of Sehnar, AbaflTia, and other countries, anfwering to the 
Proper Ethiopia of the ancients, we cannot help-thinking 
very improbable ^. 

q Ifai. chap. xix. vcr. 13; chap- xx. vcr. 4, 5. Val. Maie« lib. viii. 
<ap. 13. Herod & African, ubi fup. Xenopb. ti Cyropsed. Herodot. 
U>. ii. Newt. Chronol. p. a.56,157, 259, &c, 

Q;^3 Amongfl 
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Xtrxis has Amongft the various nations that compofed the nuner* 

a biify 9f ous army with which Xerxes invaded Greece, Herodotus 

tafternand ranks tbc Ethiopians* He mentions on this occafion two 

^%hktimi$ ^^^^^ ^^ ^^^ people ; the eaftern, who had their abode in 

lihyans^ * Afia, and were conGdered as Indians, from whonri they 

&c im his diffisred on]y in their b^ir and language, and the weilern or 

(W«Jf« African Ethiopians. The former carried the fame arms as 

the Indians, wore the Ikins of horfes heads for helmetS| 

the ears and manes whereof ferved them for tufts and 

plumes of feathers, bore before them the ikins of cranes for 

Oiields, and had long hair, llie Africans were armed with 

dacts lighted at one end, covered with leather, and had 

black frizzled hair. Their commander was Mafanges, the 

Ion of Aori2us, a perfon doubtlefs of great diftin£lioa 

amongft them. Nothing remarkable of Ethiopia occurs 

from this period to the di0blution of the Perfian empire* 

However, it is probable that matters, with rcfpeft to them^ 

all along remained in the fame (jtuation ; that is to fay, the 

Ethiopian provinces contiguous to Egypt were fubjed to 

the pcrfians, and the others in a ftate of independence, 

cither fo little known, or made fo inconfiderablc a figure, 

9$ not to deferve the attention of any celebrated hiftorian'. 

P/elemj It does not appear that Alexander the Great ever under* 

Mutrgetes took an expedition againft the Ethiopians, though, when he 

^'^^%^l" confulted the oracle of Jupiter Ammon, one of the firft 

^fll, ' '^" ^"fl^^if^cs he made was after the fourccs of the Nile. En* 

^ * camping afterwards at the head of the river Indus, he ima^ 

Jrined it to be that of the Nile, and w^s overjoyed at his 
uccefs: but Ptolemy Euergetcs, one of his fucceflbrs in 
Egypt, having a pafTipnate defire, in common with fome of 
the greatpft men of antiquity, to difcover the fountains of 
the Nile, with this view carried his arms into Ethiopia. 
The particqlars of. this entcrprize we cannot find related ii| 
hiftory, though that he penetrated to the fartheft parts of 
this region, and fubdued moft, if not all, the powerful na- 
tions in it, appears frpm an infcriptipn (P} preferved by 

Cofmas 
r Her6dot. lib. vii. cap. 69-^71, 

(P) Elejfbaan, king of the he rdafter mentioned, and twen-» 
Axum\te3 or Ethiopians, order* ty -five years before our author 
ed Afbas, governor of Adule, wrote the piece here referred to, 
to fend him a copy of this in- Afbas employed Cofmas, and, 
ftription. This happened ar Menas, a merchant, who after- 
bout the beginning of Juftin's wards became a religious at 
reign, juft before Eleftaan un- Raithus, or, as Ptolemy calls it, 
dertook the expedition againft Rbaptus, poffibly the Raufo of 
thr ff omerites, which ^ill be Cofmas, to take him ao exa^ 

copy 
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Cofmas -ffgyptius ( Q^), or, as fotnc call him, Cofmas In- 
•dicopleuftes, which he copied upon the fpot ia the time oC 

the 



<opy of It; and therefore we 
may depend upon the relation 
the former has given us: '* At 
•the entrance, fays he, into the 
wcllem part of the city, facing 
4he road to Axunia, flood a 
chair of white marble, confid- 
ing of a fquare bafe, a fmall 
thin column at each angle of 
this bafe, with a larger wreath* 
^d one in the middle, a feat or 
throne upon thefe, a back, and 
two fides. Behind this chair 
there was a large ilone three 
cubits high, which had fufFered 
«onfiderable injury from time.'** 
This Hone, and the chair, con- 
tained a Greek infcription, part 
of which was to the following 
•effciSl: " Ptolemy Euergetes 
penetrated to the fartheft parts 
of Ethiopia. He fubdued Gaza^ 
Agame, Sigue, Ava, Tiamb or 
Tziaroo, Gambcla, Zingabene, 
Angabc, Tiama, Athagaos, Ca- 
laa, Semene, Lafine, Zaa, Ga- 
bala, Atalmo, Bega, the Tan 
galtae, A nine, Metine, Sefea, 
Raufo, Solate, the territory of 
Raufo, and feveral other king- 
doms. Amongft the nations he 
reduced were fome inhabiting 
mountains always covered with 
a deep fnow ; and others feated 
upon ridges of hills, from whence 
iiTued boiling dreams, and 
<:raggy precipices, which there- 
fore feemed inacceffible. Hav- 
ing finally, after all thefe con- 
quefl8,aflcmbled his whole army 
At Adule, and facrificed to 
.Mars, Neptune, and Jupiter, 
for his great fuccefs, he dedi- 
cated this chair or throne to 
Mars/* For a full account of 



every thing relating to this in* 
fcriptiofl, publiihedfirft by Leo 
Allatius, and afterwards by Ber« 
kelius, Spon, and Montfaucon, 
we mufl refer our readers to the 
learned Dr. Chiftiul (i). 

( Q^) Cofmas informs us, 
that from Alexandria to the Ca^ 
tara^s were thirty ilations ; 
from the Cataracts to Axuma 
thirty more ; and from thence 
to the fartheft part of Ethiopia 
producing frankincenfe, and 
contiguous to the ocean, called 
Barbaria, fifty Itations. Near 
Barbaria lay the country known 
by the name of Safus, accord- 
ing to the fame author, which 
was likewife reputed one of the 
remoteft regions in Ethiopia* 

The Barbarians, fays Cof- 
mas, imported various forts of 
fauces, frankincenfe, caffia, and 
other commodities, the produce 
of their territory, into the coun- 
try of the Homeritetf, feparatcd 
from them by the freights of 
Bab-al-Mandab. Th^y fup- 
plied likewife the Perfians and 
Indians with the fame commo- 
dities. The fea beyond Barba- 
ria our author calls the Zingiaa 
ocean, and intimates, that Safut 
abounded with gold mines. £• 
very other year the king of Ax- 
uma fent feveral perfons of dif- 
tindtion to Agau, to traffic with 
the natives for gold ; and other 
merchants, to the number of 
fire hundred, attended them* 
They brought with them cat- 
tle, fait, and iron, to baner for 
gold. Upon their arrival they 
fixed on a certain fpot of ground. 
kill]?d and cut in pieces feveral 



(i) Chifhul. Antiq. Afcat, p. 73— -SS. 
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Ti^r by Au* 



tbc emperor Juftin T. It is probable, however, that be 

abandoned thefe conquefta, fince henceforth we find littlp 
of confequence concerning any branch of the Proper Ethior 
plans in die writings of the ancients, till tfie <lay$ of Au« 
guftus •. 

About the year of Rome 725, when ^lius Gallus bad 
dr^wn moft of the Roman forces out of Egypt, in order to 
invade Arabia, Candace, queen of Ethiopia, or rather of the 
kingdom of Meroe, made an irruption into the province of 
Thebais with a numerous army. According to Dio, Can* 
^4ce herfelf headed her troops in this expedition. At firft 
the met with great fuccefs, ravaged all the country as ihe 
advanced, took Syene, Elephantine, ai^d F^ilsp, the Egyp> 
tian frontiers on the fide of Ethiopia, without oppofition, 
and made three Roman cohorts prifoners of war : but re- 
ceiving intelligence that Petronius, the governor of Egypt, 
was ill full march to attack her, (he retired into her own 

• Diod.Sicul. Arrian. Quint. Curt, aliiq. de^eb. geft. Alexand. 
Cafin. ^gypt. Topograph. Chriltian. p. 140-7-143. Job. Ludotf. 
}lift. ^thiop. lib. i. cap. S. Le Grand. Differt. iii« 



pxcn, which they expofed, to- 
gether with the fait and iron, to 
the view of the natives. Somp 
of thefe approaching with fmall 
ingots of gold, which they call- 
ed tancharas, laid down one or 
more of them, as they pleafcd, 
^pon the piece of the ox, fait, 
or iron, they chofe to purchafe, 
and then retired to a place at 
fome diilance. The proprietor, 
feeing this, took the gold, if he 
thought it fufficient, and went 
away ; and the perfori who had 
left it, canie and carried off the 
commodity he had pitched up- 
on. If the gold was not deem- 
ed enough, the Axumite or 
Ethiopian, who owned the com- 
inodlty to which it w«s affixed, 
let it remain ;' which the other 
pbferving, eithpr made an addi- 
|ion to what he had before dc-r 
pofited, or departed with it. 
fhis manner of trading they 
found ncceffary, as being Gran- 



gers to each other's language ; 
and it was generally finiihed in 
five days. This journey tb^ 
Axumites commonly performed 
in fix months time, and were 
longer in going than returning, 
on accou nt of their cattle. They 
were obliged to travel armed, 
fince g^ngs of robbers fome- 
times attack(;d them uj^on the 
road, cfpecially in their return, 
when they were loaded with 
gold. As the fountains of the 
Nile were in this diftrid, ao^ 
as the rivers they (cxund them* 
fel ves ohligfsd \q pafs were great- 
ly fwelled by the violent rains 
that fell in the winter, tbey tooH 
care to be at home before that 
feafon could intercept them, 
By the violence of thofe rains, 
continuing thre^ months, many 
fmall torrents became rivers, 
that emptied thenifeives intp 
ihe Nile (i). 



(1) Cofra, Egypt, in Topograph. Chriftian. A. JX 545. 
p. 140, ct fca. ... 
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dominions. The Roman general purfued the Ethiopians to 
Pfelcha, from whence he fent a deputation to the queen, 
fo enquire the reafon of the late hoftilities, and to demand 
all the prifoners, as well as a reftitution of all the effe^^i 
particularly the ftatue$ of Auguttus, carried off from the 
cities above mentioned : but Candace» not fending a fatijt 
faftory anfwer, and feeking only to gain time, Petronius 
immediately attacked the Ethiopian army, confiding of 
thirty thoufand men, though his troops fcarce amounted to 
ten thoufand, in the neighbourhood of Pfelcha. As the 
Ethiopians were for the moft part only armed with poles 
and hatchets, and entirely undifciplined, he gained an eafy 
yiftory over them. Some fled into the town, others dif- 
perfed in the adjacent defertSi and others fwam to a neigh<» 
Douring ifland in the Nile. Soon after this viflory, Pfelcha 
furrendered } and one of his detachments brought off the 
corps that had efcaped to the ifland, in which were feveral 
pf queen Candace's general oflScers. At Pfelcha he re- 
viewed his forces, and finding them in good condition, ad« 
yanced to Premnis, a fortreU of great ftrength, which he 
reduced. Flufhed with this fuqcefs, the Roman general 
piarched.to Napata, where Candace held her refidence, 
which he took and deftroyed; her fqn, however, found 
means to make his efcape : the queen herfelf had retired ta 
one of her caftles at fome diftance from Napata, where, 
receiving advice of what had happened, and finding herfel£ 
not in a condition to oppofe the Romans, (he thought pro- 
per to propofe terms of accommodation : but Petronius, on 
account of the exceflSve heats, and a want of provifibns, 
ipon finding himfelf obliged to return to Alexandria, the 
conference^ were broken off. After the departure of Pe* 
-tronius, Candace befiegcd Premnis, where the Romans had 
left a garrifon of four hundred men ; but being foon forced 
to raife the fiege, (he difpatched ambaffadors a fecond time 
to treat of a peace with the Roman general, who fent them 
with an efcort to Auguftus. That prince, whom they found 
at Samos, gave them a moil gracious reception, and granted 
their miftrefs a peace upon her own terms. This unex- 
pefted condefcenfio^ is attributed to the rich prefents thofc 
ininifters carried with them. Pliny intiniates, that the 
kingdom of Meroe had been governed by queens for feve* 
ral preceding generations, who all went under the name of 
Candace ^ 

t Strab. lib. xvii. p. 82c.. Dio, lib. liv. p. 5*41 515. Plin. lib. vi. 
cap. 29. Sextus Aorel. Vi6l. epit. d<E Vit. & Mor. Itnperiitor. Ro- 
ipanorr 
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Though Auguftus rcftorcd all the towns taken by Pctro^ 
nius» and remitted the tribute^ w^ch that general either 
did, or would have exaded from Cabdace, ytt the Romans 
now looked upon themfclves as maftcrs of Ethiopia. They 
complimented Auguftus on the great glory he had acquired, 
in fubduing a country unknown even to his great predc- 
ceflbr, a conqueft which finilhed the reduftion of Africa. 
No material alteration in the civil affairs of the kingdom of 
Meroe, which was the Ethiopia known to the Ronians, hap- 
pened either during the remainder of Auguftus*s reign, or 
that of his fucceflbr Tiberius, queens ftill continuing td 
govern in that country, as we learn from Scripture : but 
that the Chriftian religion was introduced into Mcroe about 
the nineteenth or twentieth year of Tiberius's reign, has 
been believed by fomc writers of authority. Thefe wri- 
ters fay, the eunuch baptized by Philip the deacon con- 
verted his royal miftrefs, after his return to the Chriftian 
faith. St. Luke calls that princefs Candace ; from whence 
fome have inferred, that flic was the fame queen of Ethio- 
pia mentioned by Pliny and Strabo ; but as the interval bc^ 
twixt the invafion of Ethiopia by Petronius, and the con- 
veifion of the eunuch, was a term much longer than kings 
ufually reign, and as the former author remarks Candace 
to have been an appellation common to the fovereigns of 
Meroc, we are by no means inclinable to adopt that opi- 
nion •. 

Little after this period, for above two hundred years. 
Occurs concerning the Ethiopians. iElius Spartianus re- 
lates, that the emperor Hcliogabalus frequently confined 
his moft intimate friends for whole nights together with 
little antiquated Ethiopian women, by way of diverfion, 
faying that thefe females were the moft beautifulof all 
others. From hence we may infer, that in his reign, about 
the year of Chrift 220, there was an intercourfc between 
the Roman empire and the Ethiopians, Probus, above fifty 
years afterwards, undertook an expedition againft the Blcm- 
lyiyes, a nation, or rather gang of banditti, bordering upon 
the frontiers of Thebais, vanquiftied, and fent many of them 
prifoners to Rome. What occafioned this expedition, is 
not told us by any author \ but that the Blemmyan captives 
graced Probus's triumph, and exhibited fuch a ftrange ap- 
pearance as greatly aftoniftied the Romans, we learn from 
Vopifcus- Towards the clofe of the third century, that 
nation and the Nobatse, a people who inhabited the banks 

• Die, ubi fupra. Calmet. in voce Candace. Anaftaf. Sinait. 
lib. vi. 

of 
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of the Nile near the Upper Egypt, committed great depre- 
dations upon the Roman territories, and the adjacent parts 
of Thebais ; being probably on this account but thinly peo- 
pled, the emperor Dioclefian found his revenue in thofe 
parts fcarce fufEcient to maintain the garrifons placed there 
to reprefs the incurfions of the Ethiopians. He therefore af- 
figned the Nobatae lands in the Roman dominions, and gave 
both them and the Blemmyes a confiderable annual fum, to 
defift from their former praftices : but, notwithftanding 
their foleran aflurances to the contrary, they continued pil- 
laging the Roman fubjefts to the time of Juftinian, accord- 
ing to Procopius. That prince did not treat them with fuch 
lenity as they had met with from Dioclefian ; for this cm- 

Ecror did not only grant them the favour above mentioned, 
ut likewtfe tranfplanted fome of them to an ifland in the 
Nile near Elephantine, gave them the ufe of the temples 
there in common with the Romans, and ordered pricfts to 
be felefked from them to officiate, thinking this would pro- 
duce a perfeft and perpetual harmony betwixt them : but 
Juftinian ordered Narfes, the commander of the garrifon 
in Philse, to demolifli the temples of the Barbarians, im- 
prifon their priefts, and fend all the images of their gods to 
Byzantium. That Dioclefian built the fortrcfs of Philae, and 
gave It that name, from the friendfhip and union which he 
imagined the meafures he had taken would occafion be- 
tween the Romans, Egyptians, and Ethiopians fettled there,, 
is advanced by. Procopius : but we can by no means admit 
it; fince this very fortrefs exifted, and was called by the 
fame name, in the days of Strabo. Procopius, in agree- 
ment with Cofmas Indicopleuftes, afTerts Elephantine was 
thirty days journey from Axuma, or as he calls it Auxomis. 
The fame author alfo affirms, that, before the reign of 
Dioclefian, the frontiers of the Roman empire on that fide 
extended fo far into Ethiopia, that they were not above 
twenty-three days journey diftant from this capital ^. 

We find nothing worthy of obfervation recorded of the 
Ethiopians, by the Greek and Latin hiftorians, from the* 
reign of Dioclefian, to the time of their converfion to 
Chriftianity. The modern Abaffines inform us, that our 
Saviour was born in the eighteenth year of Bazen, a prince 
of the Solomonean line, and the twenty-fourth from Me- 
nilehec, furnamed El Hakim, i. e the tVife^ or Son of the 
Wife^ abpve mentioned. They likewife enumerate thirteen 

^ ^lius Lampridius in Heliogab. Fla?ius Vopifcus in t'rob. 
Procop. de Bell. Perf. lib. i. cap. 19, Strab. lib> xvii. Cofmas M* 
gyptius in Topograph. Chriftian. lib. iii p. 138—140. edit* P. Bern* 
dj^Montfa^c, Farifiis, i7o6» 
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kings, who reigned three hundred and twenty-feven years, 
between him and Abreha and Atzbeha, or Abra and A{ba, 
who fat upon the throne when Frumentius carried the light 
ef the gofpel into Abafiia. Frumentius, according to feme, 
found his work facilitated by the labours of St. Matthew, 
who had applied himfelf to the converfion of the Nubians, 
a nation before difpofed for the reception of Chriftianity by 
the eunuch of Candace, who had already fown in their 
minds the &rft feeds of that religion. Thefe St. Matthew 
took care to cultivate, and raife to fruit, though he could 
not reach Abaffia. The planting of the Chriftian faith in 
that country was referved for the age of St. Athanafius, pa- 
triarch of Alexandria ; of which great event Rufinas and ' 
others have given us the following relation '. 
Stkhpiam Meropius the philofopher, a native of Tyre, took a re« 
mfAbaffints folution to travel, either that he might enjoy the converfa« 
fnvtrttd tJon of other philofophers, or for the fake of traffic, which 
^rumin- ^^^ ^^^ thought inconfiftent with the profeffion of philbfo- 
phy. This man, after having wandered over all India^ 
determined at length to return home, with two young Inen 
nearly related to him, the companions of his travels ; and, 
touching at an ifland in the Red-Sea, was either cut to 
pieces by the natives,^ or died a natural death. Frumentius 
and^deflus, or, as the Abailines have it, Fremonatus and 
Sidracus (for fo were his kinfmen called), falling into the 
hands of the Barbarians, were brought before the king, 
who gave them a kind reception, placed them near his per- 
fon, and advanced them in his fervice. Their talents and 
indullry procured them fuch diilinguifliing marks of this 
]prince*s favour. Finding in Frumentius a greater capacity, 
ne made him his treafurer, and ^defius his butler ; in 
which pofts they behaved tbemfelves with fo much pro- 
priety and addrefs, that, upon the king's death, the queen, 
who had been appointed guardian to her fon, would not 
grant either of them permiffion to leave the kingdom,* as 
they dcfired. On the contrary, Ihe left the management 
of public affairs entirely to Frumentius, who made ufe o£ 
this new authority to bring the people under his infpeftion 
to the knowlege of Jefus Chrift. Contrading an acquaint- 
ance with fome Chriilian merchants, either trading to or 
fettled in Abafiia, who fometimes came to that ifland, he 
granted them great privileges, and places to aflemble in for 
public worfliip. This occafion firfl excited in the AbalBnes 
ludefire to be indrufled in the principles of Chriftianity \ 

X Ruiin. lib. i. cap. 9. Socrat. lib* i. cap. 19. Sozoin» lib. )i« cap. 
1^4. Tbeodoret. lib. i. cap* %y 

whicll 
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which induced Frumcntius to take a journey to Alexandria, 
in order to inform St. Athatiafius of the difpofition of that 
people. The patriarch hereupon confecrated him biihop of 
Axuma, and about the year of our Lord 335, fent him to 
propagate the Chriftian religion in Ethiopia. Soon after 
his arrival, he baptized great numbers of the Abafiines, 
ordained deacons and prefbyters, built churches, and, in 
ihort, gained an affent to the divine truths of the gofpel in 
almoft every part of that vaft region. The Ethiopic book 
at Axuma, held in the higheft veneration by the Abaflines, 
agreeing in general with this relation, as well as feveral 
Greek and Latin authors of good repute, it muft deferve 
the greateft attention. That Adad or Aidog, therefore, 
king of the Axumites, firft introduced Chriftianity into 
Ethiopia about the fifteenth year of the emperor Juftinian, 
after an unparalleled defeat given the king of the Homerites,. 
in confequence of a vow made before the engagement, as 
fome have not fcrupled to aflert, cannot be allowed. How- 
ever, either the nation in general, or at leaft the court and 
nobility, afterwards relapfed into Pagtnifm, according to 
an Oriental author of fome note \ and enibraced again the 
Chriftian religion, about the fourth year of the emperor 
Juftin, A. D. 521. This ftep they were then commanded 
to take by Aidog, for the reafon above afBgned. A full 
and minute account of this memorable tranfaftion inay be ' 
found in the extrafts of feveral Syriac writers, to be met 
with in the learned M. Aflemanus's Bibliotheca Orientalis 
Clementino Vaticana ^. 

Abra and Afba, who jointly fwayed the feeptre, are greatly jira and 
celebrated by the Ethiopian hiftorians. The harmony that Alha re- 
reigned between them was fo Angular and uncommon, that f^f' '* f^* 
it almoft became a proverb in Ethiopia. Conftantius the em- ^}j. ^"^' 
peror made ufe of many expedients to introduce Arianifm '"'"' 
into this country, but without cfFc£k. He fent ambaffadors 
to thofe kings, iu otder to prevail upon them to put Fru- 
mentius the bifliop of Axuma into the hands of George the 
Arian bifliop of Alexandria, fubftituted in the place of 
Athanafius, who was forced to quit that fee, and retire to 
a place of obfcurity : but they refufed to deliver up that 
prelate ; adhered to his doftrines and venerated his per- 
fon with an unfhaken refolution^^ notwithftanding Philo- 
ftorgius erroneoufly affirms an Arian blfhop fettled at 

y lidem ibid. Theopbanet 9d; An* Incarnat. Second. Alexahdrin. 
53 5- Simeon. Epifc. Beth-Arfamen. apud CI. Afleman. in BibU 
Orient, torn, i. p. 359. U (eq ed. Romar, 17 19* Caef. Baronii Annah 
ad An. 5«3. vol. vii. Ludolf. Hiit. ^thiop, lib.iii. cap. 2.. Vide 
& Not. CI. AiTcman. ubi fup. 

Axuma^ 
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Axttina* So mild and amiable was his condu£l amon^ft 
them, that they called him Abba Salamah, the Pacific Fa* 
ther. The Copts and Abaffines have a notion, that one 
Tacalhaimanout, a faint or AbalTine monk, defcended from 
Sadok the high-prieft in the days of David and Solomon, 
attended Abba Salamah into Ethiopia, to demonftrate to 
the people there the necellity of baptifm, th^y having till 
that period pra£tifed circumciGon. The twenty-fourth day 
of the month Mefri, correfponding with that of Auguft in 
the Julian calendar, is celebrated as the feflival of this faint 
by the Copts. The vt^ord Tacalhaimanout is Ethiopic, and, 
according to M. D'Hcrbclot, fignifies the paradife of the 7r/- 
nity \ but Ludolfus gives us to underftand, that this Tacal« 
hajimanout, or, as he calls him, Tecla Haimanout, that is, 
according to the interpretation of thofe words, the plant of 
faithy reltored to the monaflic way of life in Ethiopia about 
the year of Chrift 600, and lived till A. D. 630. The A- 
baflines believe that he fpoke in his cradle, and wrought fe- 
veral miracles in his infancy \ as alfo that he was ordained 
deacon in the (ifteeath year of his age by Cyril metropolitan 
of Ethiopia, contemporary with Benjamin, patriarch of A- 
lexandria, of the Jacobite fe£):. Gonzales aflerts, that be 
fir ft converted the Ethiopians to Chriftianity, by dcftroying 
a ferpcnt before worftiipped amongft them ; which faft, if 
admitted, will bring him to the age which M. D'Herbelot 
alfigns him. Be that as it may, next to Gabrs^Menfes- 
Iteddus (L), i. e. the fervant of the Holy Ghojl^ in honour of 
whom they kept holiday once every month, he was the moft 
celebrated faint in Ethiopia, D'Herbelot farther informs 
us, that Claudius, king of the AbafTineSi fent the life of this 
faint, written in Ethiopic, to Gabriel, the ninety-fifth pa- 
triarch of Alexandria, which is at this day to be feexi in the 
. royal library at Paris, number 796, under the title of Sai- 
rat Al Ab Al Thaoubani Tacalhaimanout*. 

. c Ludolf ubi fupra, cap. 33. & in Comment, ad HiA. iCthiop. p. 
479. ut & in Calend. ^thiop. ibid No. 5'. p* 436. Le Grand, Dif- 
fert.'ix. D*Herbel. Bibl. Orient, in voc. Tacalhaimanout^ p. 834* 
S35. a Paris, 1697. 

(L) Gabra-Menfes-Kcddus (1111 preferve manyiabulous tra- 
lived only upon herbs, and ufed ditions concerning him. One 
for cloathing nothing but the of thefe is, that he had a con- 
leaves of trees, having all ference with the ever-blcflcd 
worldly pleafures and delights Trinity and our Saviour, at 
in the utmoft contempt. He which he gave feveral anfwen* 
fubdued lions and dragons, ac- too blafphemous to be mention- 
cording to the Abaffines, who ed(i). 

(1) Poet. Abaf. & Sandoval, apud Job. Ludolf. in Comment, td 
Hilt, ^tbiop, p. agii 191. 

royal 
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Hiftory fcarce fupplics us with any raemoirs relative %o The Ethw 
Ethiopia, from the reign of Conftancius to the time of the pianscon^ 
famous Elelbas or Elcfbaan, king of Ethiopia, called Caleb 7**^'*' 
by the Abaffines, who appears to have been the fame prince "^"'^^^^ 
with Adad br Aidog above mentioned. This conqueror 
being reconciled with ^enodon or Axenodon^ an Indian 
prince, with whom, according to Simeon Beth-Arfamenfis, 
he had been at variance, put a period to the kingdom of the 
Homerites, orSabasans, in Arabia Felix, after having van* 
qui&ed in battle the impious Dunawas, Dunaan, or Dhn 
Nowas, the laft king of that people, who was of the Jewifli 
religion. Eleibaan had fgme time before declared war 
againft the king of the Homerites, for maflacring fomc 
Chriftian merchants, and vowed folemnly to become a 
Cbriftian, in cafe he proved viflorious over him. Having, 
therefore, overthrown him, and ftripped'him of his domi- • 
nions, he embraced the faith of Chrift, in purfuance of the 
vow already made, and placed a Cbriftian prince upon the 
throne of the Homeritea. After this princess death, which 
happened in winter, when the Ethiopians could not tranf- 
port a body of troops into Arabia, Dunaan found means to 
feize upon the crown. He began his reign with a violent 
perfecution of theChriftians, againft whom he exercifed un- 
heard-of cruelties, a detail of which has been given by va- 
rious authors. St. Aretas in particular, and many others, 
he ordered to be burnt in the city of Nagra. This cruelty 
induced the Alexandrian patriarch to invite, by letters, L- 
lefbaan to carry his arms into Arabia, in defence of the 
Chriftians, who had been put to death in great ntimberd 
with the moft exquifite tortures. Eleftjaan embraced the 
opportunity, and was favoured by God with a complete 
viftory (O), which gave the Abaffines the pofleffion 01 A- 
rabia Felix till the time of Abd al Motalleb, grandfather of 
Mohammed. Abrahah Ebn al Sabah al Aftiram was the 
governor of Yaman, under the king of Abaffia, whofe pu- 
nifliment we find mentioned in the tenth chapter of the Ko- 
ran. He brought, fays the author of that book, an army, 
with a great number of elephant^, to the fiege of Mecca ; 
when a cloud of birds, with the rage of thunder, came upon 
him. £abh of thefe birds had a ftone in its beak, which it 

(O) This happened in the 52c, and not, as Theopbancf 

rclgn of the emperor Juftin, and Cedrenus fccm to intimate^ 

probably about the fevcnth or 52a or 523 (2). 
eighth year of it, A. Cc 524^ 

(») Vide Not. CI. AfTeman* ad Sim. Epifc. Beth-ArAmenf. In 

Kbj. Orient, p. 3*>i- , 
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dropped with fiich violence upon the elephantSi that they 
were pierced through : nor did their vengeance end herc^ 
they purfued the viceroy into his mafter*s dominions, where 
one of thefe fowls let its done fall upon his head, which 
killed him*. 
^tkai ArtK- The Mohammedan writers generally agree, that Atzham, 
kam^ king or AOiamah Ebn Abhar, the Najafhi, or king of Ethiopia, 
&f EtttiapiM during Mohammed's miffion, did not only take under his 
m^raeed proteSion a confiderable number of Mohammed's friends, 
damifrn'^t who were driven out of Hejaz by the Koreifli, but iikewife 
frobmbiit became a convert to the new religion of that impoftor. 
This converfion, according to Mohammed Ebn Abdo'l Baki, 
happened in the feccnd year of the Hejra ; though it is 
placed ten years higher by Abulfeda and Al Jannabius. 
Some learned men have, without any difficulty, admitted 
the truth of this relation, particularly Selden and Colome- 
fius: but the abfurdities that abound in Abudo'l Bakides' 
narration, which, by a very able Oriental critic, feems to 
bave been judged more accurate and better than any other, 
and the abfolutc filencc of the Ethiopians, as well as thofe 
authors who have written the hiftories of the patriarchs of 
Alexandria and the Saracens, on this head, will not permit 
us to efpoufe fuch an opinion. That Atzham, all his bifhops, 
prefbyters, and monks, fliould allow, that our Saviour fore- 
told another great prophet to come after him, and that Mo- 
hammed was this prophet ; that the Abaffine bifhops and 
prefbyters, by citing it to the Najafhi in favour of Moham- 
med, fliould admit for genuine a paflage of the New Tefta- 
ment not to be found there \ and to omit other points car- 

S^ing with them the like air of probability, that, upon the 
ght of the twenty-ninth and thirtieth chapters of the Ko- 
ran, they fhould all burfl out into a flood of tears, dnd be 
in the foreft affli£lion ; in fhort, that they fhould be con- 
verted to Moflemifm by the gofpel itfelf, are fuch glaring 
abfurdities, as can only be adopted by a very bigotted Ma- 
hommedau. BeGdes, fuch a train of remarkable effe£ls 
muft have followed a king of Ethiopia's embracing Moflem- 
ifm, that the above mentioned hiftorians could not have 
omitted taking notice of it. And the Mohammedan writers 
fhemfelves would undoubtedly have recorded many tranf- 
fiSions,. the neceflary confequences of fuch an event, which 
we find they have not fo much as hinted at, had their pro- 
phet converted the king of Ethiopia, even before th^ Arabs 
tfaemfelves. It is therefore to us matter of great furprize^ 

« Niceph. CalHft. &. Cedren. apud Ludolf* ubi, fup. Al Koran 
Mobamuied. cap. 105. & Ix Grand^ inPtiferu ix« 

thai 
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that the Very learned M. Luddlfus ihould plunge himfelf 
into difficulties and errors, in order to evade tne authtlrity of 
Abdo'l-Bakides and Abulfeda, with regard to the introduce* 
tion of Moilemifm into Ethiopia. The fpirit wkh which 
the Koran was written, that is, a lying fpirit \ the genius 
of the Mohammedan writers, not only with the worft kini;- 
of enthuHafm and fuperflition, but Ukewife addicted to ro- 
mance and fiftion in points abft rafted from religion 5 thefe, 
in conjun£i:ion with what has been juft offered, greatly dif- 
credit the ftory : and they amount to little lefs than a de^ 
monftration,.tb3t it was invented by' the Moflems, purely 
with a defign to do honour to Mohammed and the Koran. 
For which reafons we (hall make no fcr uple to rejcft it en- 
tirely, with father Maracci \ 

Gebra-Melkel,fucceiror to Elcibaan, according totheEttii- yyj^/^ j^if, 
opian poet fo often cited by Ludolf us, was a prince who greatly tory, to the 
extended the limits of his dominion j though we have no par- ufurpation 
ticulars of his conquefts handed down to us. His fubjefts, ^f^^*^^^ 
however, enjoyed the fweets* of peace a great part of his ^t*^*. 
reign, which proceeded chiefly from the terror of his arms, trmdy * 
all the neighbouring nations being kept in awe by them. Jbart, 
Procopius gives us to underftand, that the emperor Jufti- 
nian entered into an alliance with him ; but what was the 
confequence we can no where trace. The fame author 
alfo relates, that even in Gebra-Mclkers time the Axumites 
or Ethiopians were fo little acquainted with the art of na- 
vigation, that they croffed the ftreights of Bal al Mandab 
in ill conftrufted veffels, confiding of nothing but planks of 
boards faftened together with ropes. This fcems to have 
been chiefly owing to their want of proper materials for 
Slipping, their maritime provinces affording them fcarce 
any thing of this kind, and the Romans being prohibited, 
by a particular law, from tranfporting any naval ilores into 
Ethiopia. Next to this pious king ^for as fuch he is de- 
fcribcd by the Abaffines), one Conuantine afcended the 
throne, and after him Frefenna, whofe name im^oxx,^ good 
fruit. During the (G) interval between the time of Fre- 
fenna 

^ Poet, ^thiop- spud Job. Ludolf. Hift. ^thiop. lib. li. cap. 4. ut 
& ipfe Ladolf. ibid. Vide h Procop* de Bel. Periic. lib. i. cap. 9. 

(G) We are told, that about The Abaffines attributed thefe 
A. D. 836, Ethiopia groaned evils to the violence and indig- 
under the complicated miferies nities offered John the metro^ 
of war, peftilence, and famine ; politan fent them by James the 
;hat their armies were routed fiftieth patriarch of Alexandria, 
and put to flight, whenever they A junto of the nobility had be- 
came in fight of the enemy, fore dibalUd aeainft this pre- 

VbL. XVI. R ^ fate, 
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fenna and Delnoad, \irlio reigned about the year of tbe 
Chriilian xrapdo, the Ethiopian hiftory is fo barren, as not 
to fupply us with one article meriting any great attentioD. 
About this time the ufurpation of the Zagsean family com- 
menced, the caufe of which will hereafter be fully ex- 
plained ^. 



CHAP. LXXIX. 

7he Hiftory of the Arabs^ and their anmt 
StatCy to Mohammed. 



Many au* 
thors ha*vi 
taken great 
pains to 
gi've an 
accurate 
geographi- 
cal defer ip' 
tionof 
Arabia. 



SECT- L 

Defcrlption of Arabia^ 

TH E Independence which moft of the Arabs main- 
tained to the downfal of the Roman empire, and the 
furprifing conquefts they made under Mohammed andhu 
fuccefibrs^ rendered their country fo famous, that it is no 
wonder many authors (hould have taken fuch pains to give 
an accurate defcription of it. Ptolemy feems to have la- 
boured this point more than any other : Diodorus Siculus, 
StrabO) Pliny, with many more of the ancients, in their ac- 
counts of Arabia, are likewife very prolix ; but tbe Arab 
writers themfelves have been indefatigable on this head. 
They are very particular and minute, both in their hiftorical 
5jnd geographical relations} which would have met with a 

c Abulfeda in Vit Mohammed, p. 24, 45, a6, 95, 96. cdif. Oxoo. 
1713. Al Koran Mohammed, cap. 19. cap. 29. & cap. 30. Job.LU' 
dolr. in Comment, ad Hid. ^thiopic. p. 223. & p. 284. &alib< 



late, and, after bringing others 
over to their party, drove him 
out of the country. Under the 
influence, therefore, of the 
above mentioned permafion, he 
was recalled and re-eftabliflied. 
But the queen, who at that 
time held the reins of govern- 
ment, gave raife to new perfe- 
cutions againft the Abuna, and 



left him only the choice of be* 
ing circumcifed, or leaving the 
kingdom. John chofc to un- 
dergo circumcifion, and, being 
dripped in order to undergo inc 
operation, had upon him, by 
a fingular miracle, fay "* 
Copts and Abaffines, evident 
tokens that he had been cir- 
cumcifed on the: eighth day* 
•more 
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mott general cfteem, had not the Arab genius, fo ftrongly 
tindured with enthufiafm and fupeiftition, and confe- 
quently inclined to fable and romance, fo evidently dif- 
played itfelf through almoil every part of thofe compo* 
fidons ^. 

Arabia, or at leaft the mod confidcrable part of it, was, Wkenet 
from remote antiquity, called by the natives Arabah ; which ^I'^^ij^fi 
name it ftill retains. However, we find it frequently fiyled 
by their hiftorians Gjazirah or Jezirat al Arab, the penin- 
fula of the Arabs, Belad al Arab, the Region of the Arabs, 
Diyar al Arab, the Provinces of the Arabs; and, by many 
' of the Orientals, Arablftan. Amongft fome of the Syriac 
writers it feems to have gone under the appellation of Cufha* 
tha, and fometimes in Scripture that of Cufti, as we have 
already obferved in the hiftory of the Ethiopians. 'Al Mo- 
tarezzi, in the book Mogreb, derives the name Arabah from 
Arbah, a diftri<a of Tehama, where Iflima.el dwelt, or, ac- 
cording to Safioddin, a town in the neighbourhood of 
Mecca; and 'Eben Said 'Al Magrebi, in 'Abu'l-Fedah, 
from Ya'rab, the fon of Kahtan or Joktan, and grandfon of 
£ber. But thofe feem to lay the greatefl: claim to truth 
who deduce it from an Hebrew origlipl ; the word areb or 
treb having feveral fignifications very favourable to fuch a 
conjefture ; for it imports, the wefty a mixture^ and merchant 
4ize or traffich Mofes himfelf ftyles the weftern Arabia 
Arabah; which in a great degree evinces that, from its 
fituation, it firft derived that name. Afterwards the Ifli- 
maelites, who were poflefled of it, gradually reducing the 
other parts, carried the word Arabah along with them, and 
applied it to the whole peninfula. 

Arabia, taken in its largeft extent, lies between the 'Thelargtji 
twelfth and thirty-fifth degrees of north latitude, and the 'j^'^"' ^ 
fifty-third and feventy-eighth of longitude. The greateil ^''**'** 
length, or a line drawn from a point on the coaft of the Red 
Sea, about! degree 25 minutes S. of the tropic of Cancer 
to the extremity of cape Kas al Ghat, is above eleven hun- 
dred miles ; and its greatefl: breadth, that is to fay, the dif* 
tance from the northern extremity of the deferts of 'Al* 
Jazira to the flireights of Bab al Mandab, between thirteen 
and fourteen hundred. It is bounded on the weft by Pa* 
leftine, part of Syria, the ifthmus of Suez> and the Red 
Sea, called by the Arabs the Sea 'AI-Kolzom ; on the Eaft 

'Ptol. in Arabia, edit. Oxon. 1711. Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Strab. 
lib. i. lib. xvi. & alib. Plin. lib. vi. cap. 17, & alib. Abulfcd. Dc* 
fcript. Arab. edit. Oxon. 171 «. Vide etiam Steph. Byzaot. in voce 
Xae<<«/i««C«, & HudA in Prefat* ad vol. iii. Geograph. Vet. Script* 
Grace. Mln, Oxon* 171 a; 
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by the Euphrates, the PerGan gulph, and bay of Ormas y<m 
the north by part of Syria, Diyar-Becr, Irak, and Khuze- 
ftan ; and on the fouth by the ftreights of Bkb al Mandab, 
and the Indian ocean. It becomes narrower as wq approach 
the frontiers of Syria ind Diyar-Becr ; and, by reafon of 
the proximity of the Euphrates to the Mediterranean, may 
be confidered as a peninfula, and that one of the largeft in 
the world*. 
Us proper But the limits of the Proper Arabia are much more cir- 
Hmtu. cumfcribcd, as reaching no farther northward than the 
sfthmus, running from Ailah to the head of the Perfian 
gulph, and the borders of the territory of Cufa $ which 
trail of land the Greeks nearly comprehended under the 
liame of Arabia the Happy. Here the Arabs have been fet- 
tled almoft ever fince the flood. The eaftern geographers 
make Arabia Petnea to belong partly to Egypt, and partly 
to Sham or Syria ; and Arabia Deferta they call the deferts 
of Syria : but as the Arabs have for many ages reduced 
thefe two provinces or kingdoms, either by fetttements, or 
continual incurfions, the Turks and PerHans at this day in- 
clude them in Arabiftan. The ancients in the like man- 
ner afligned different limits to this yaft peninfula. Pliny 
extended it as far as the borders of Commagene, the northern 
part of Syria, on account of the many Arabian colonies 
eftablifhed there by Tigranes ; and Xenophon incladed in 
it the greateft part of Mefopotamia : but Ptolemy, who 
^ives us a more accurate defcription of Arabia, determines 
its dimenfions differently from thofe authors. According 
to him, the city of Phara, between the Elanitic and Hc- 
roopolitan gulphs, or rather a line drawn a little to the weft- 
ward of this city near the diftrifl of Heroopoiis, was its 
boundary on the fide of Egypt. On the weft it was ter- 
minated by Paleftine, part of Syria, the confines of Egypt, 
and the Arabian gulph ; 6a the north by the Euphrates, 
from the city of Thapfacus, near the borders of Palmyrene, 
to the diftri£): of Idicara in Babylonia ; on the eaft by the 
Chatdasan mountains, and the Perfian gulph ; and on the 
fouth by the Erythraean fea. The fame fituation and ex- 
tent, or nearly fo» are afligned it by Diodorus and Strabq« 
Conformable to the fentiment of the Arabs, this region may 
lie deemed a peninfula, whether we confider it as anfwcr- 
ing to the name of Arabia iit its moft ufual fenfe, or as it 
is variouflydefcribed by the ancients, or, laftly, as compre- 
hending all that large traft bounded almoft entirely by the 

e C^olii. Notae ad Alfragan. p. 78, 79, Sec. AblAfcd. in Befcript 
Arab. pafT. ut & Atwal, Kanun^ Kafm, ibid. 
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Saplinites, the Perfian Gulph, the Sindiaii} Indian^ Red 
Seas, and part of the Mediterranean K 

TTie firft part of the peninfula of the Arabs was divided ^^I^ f 
into Kedem and Arabah, as we learn from Scripture. Ke- ^^^ 
dem, or the land of Kedem, comprehended the Arabia Fe-' 
lix and Arabia Deferta of Ptolemy^ whofe limits and extent 
we fiiall foon defcribe from that geographer. Arabah an- 
fwered to that country called, from Petra its metropolis^ 
Arabia Petrsea by Ptolemy ; Arabia Citerior, from its fitua- 
tion in refpcft of Italy, by Pliny ; and Arabia Vetus by 
Stephanus and Procopius, according to Ortelius. Mofes 
feems to have determined the bounds of this kingdom with 
a precifion worthy an accurate geographer, when he tells 
us, that on the fouth it reached to the fea of Suph, or the 
Red Sea ; on the wed to Paran and Tophel ; on the north 
to Laban, Hatferoth, and Di-Zahab, that is, to the border9 
of Syria | and on the eaft to Kadefh-Barnea, about eleven 
days journey from Mount Horeb. As Arabah imports the 
wefty fo Kedem does the ea/i \ and thefe iignifications agre^ 
with the fituation of thofe regions. The Arabic v^rfion 
makes Kedem to extend as far as Rekem or Petra, which is 
controverted by other authors. In one paflage Mofes appa- 
rently comprehends Chaldsea under the n^me of Kedem ; 
but this will not overturn what is here advanced. The firft 
inhabitants of Arabah, or the weftern Arabia, were the Ca- 
fluhhim, defcendcd frpm Mifraim, the Caphtorim, and the 
Horites, who occupied Mount Seir, before they were ex- 
pelled from thence By Efau and his pofterity. Afterward^ 
Ifhmael and his defcendents fettled here ; and lail of all the 
Edomites, or Idumseans. As for Kedem, or the Eaftern 
Arabia, it was firft peopled by the fons of Joktan, who are * 
reputed the aboriginal Arabians \ though in procefs of time 
the Ifiimaelites fpread themfelves over this country. That 
fame of the Cufhites gained pofleilion of part of it in early 
times, has been already obferved. The children of Abra- 
ham, by his concubine Keturah, likewife contributed to- 
wards increaGng its inhabitants, as appears from the facred 
hiftorian s. 

Ptolemy feems to be the firft who divided the peninfula Ptolmj 
we are now treating of into three parts. Thefe he termed ^^^-^T 

« Diod. Sic. Strab. Plin. ubi fup. Xenoph. in A»aC«V. lib. i. ^'f^iJ!'^ 
Ptol. in Arab. Atwal, Kanun. Rafm, Abulfcd. Gol. &c. ubi fup. '^11!. 
ffGagnier. ubi fup. . Plin. lib, v- cap. ii. & lib. vi cap. 34. Strab. t^^*' 
nki fup. Procopius, Stephanus Byxant. & Ortelius apud Gagn. obt 
fupr^. Deut. chap. i. vet*, i. Ptol. Arab, ubi fup. Jud.chap. v'u 
fer. 3* & vcr* 33. Gen., chap, mnix, vcr. i» 
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Arabia Pctftta,' Arabia Dcfcrta, and Arabia Fclix; and fifice 
his time that divifion has generally prevailed. In order, 
therefore, to give our readers a fuccinft idea of every one 
of thefe provinces, we (hall purfue the method he has ob* 
fcrved, and defcribc them upon the plan he has purfucd. 
jirahia Arabia Petraea on the eaft was contiguous to Syria and 

Petr4iu. Arabia Deferta ; on the weft to Egypt, or rather that neck 
of land feparating Africa from Afia, called at this day the 
Ifthmus of Suez, and the Heroopolitan Gulph (C); on the 
north to Palseftine, the lake Afphaltites, and Coelefyria; 
and on the fouth to Arabia Felix. This trad did not admit 
of much cultivation, the greateft part of it being covered 
with dry fands or rocks, interfperfed with fome fruitful 
fpots. Petra, its metropolis, feems to have been denomi- 
' nated by the Hebrews Sela. Among the Syrians it went 
by the name of Rekem, and was the fame town that we find 
in Scripture named Joktheel. Jofephus calls it Arke, and 
Arakeme, which Bochart takes to be equivalent to Rekem, 
as being only that word with an article prefixed. Petra was 
the chief fortrefs of the Idumcans, Edomites, or Nabathx- 
ans, as already obfervcd, and derived this appellation from 
its rocky fituation. It was acceflible only by one narrow 
. path, wherein but few could pafs at once ; which, with the 
lleepnefs of the afcent, rendered it almoft impregnable. 
Authors, however, differ with regard to its fituation. Some 
writers are of opinion, that the city of Karak, or Krak, ly* 
mg on the confines of Arabia and Syria, is the ancient Pe- 
fra. According to them, this fortrefs (for fuch the word 
fignifies in the Syriac and Chaldee tongues) anfwers to the 
Characha in the Maccabees, the Karkaa in the book of 
Jofhua, the Charac Moab, or Charac Moba, of Ptolemy, 

(C) The Herocpolitan Gulph Yam Souph was likewife deno- 

received its namt from the city minated Yam Edom, or the Sea 

of Heroopolis, bordering upon iff Edom^ by the ancient inha- 

^ ' it. This guiph, the weftern hitants of the countries adjoin- 

arm of the fea Al-Kolzora, is ing to it; for the fona of Edom 

the Yam Suph, or Yam Souph, having poireiTed themfelyes of 

the ivfcdyfea^ of the Scripture, thofe parts, from their father 

The ingenious Dr. ,Sha\f fup- Edom called the gulph we arc 

pofes it to have been fo called now mentioning the Sea of 

from the variety of algae and Edom. But the Greeks, who 

fuci that grow within its chan- took this name from the Pbffi- 

nel, and, at low-water particu- nicians, rendered Yaro^ Edom 

larly, are left in great quanti. improperly t^v^fei ^oAo^, the 

ties upon the fea -fhorc. It may '^Red ^^/st, . miflaking the word 

be proper to remarjc, that the pdom for an appellative* 

ami 
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and the Charakmoba of Stcphanus^ Other atithors make 
this day the fame with Hagr or Hejr, the capital of a dif- 
trift in the kingdom of Hejaz ; and there are ftill hiftorians 
who credit that Errakim, or Arrakeh, a place in a northerly 
diredlion from Hagr, near Krak or Caracha, correfponds 
with the Petra of the ancients. None of thefe notions 
fecms very remote from truth ; though the laft has been fo 
ftrongly fupported by the famous Mr. Aibcftus Schultens, 
that wc think it Cannot eafily be refuted '. 

It cannot be fuppofed, that fuch a barren region (hould Tonvns im 
abound with large and populous cities ; and therefore moft Arakia 
of thofe places, whofe names have been handed down to us ^^''"^^ 
by Ptolemy, muft be confidered either as infignificant or ob- 
fcure. The principal places appertaining to Arabia Pctraea, 
noticed in Scripture, beHdes thofe already mentioned, were 
Paran, Duma, and Pithom. Paran, the Phara of Ptolemy, 
gave name to a famous defcrt adjoining to it. Duma ftood 
upon Mount Seir; and, from what the prophet Ifaiah in* 
timates, was probably a place of fome importance. He* 
roopolis, on the weftern extremity of the Arabian Gulph, 
is by fome fuppofed to be Pithom, biiilt by the Ifraelitcs for 
Pharaoh, during their fcrvitude in Egypt, and the Patumos 
or Patumon of Herodotus. Be this as it may, it is certain 
the Septuagint and Coptic verfions countenance fuch a fup- 
poGtion, the one rendering Goflien Heroopolis, and the 
other Pethom. The generality of the ancient geographers 
have ranked this city amongft thofe belonging to Egypt ; 
but Herodotus was of another opinion. Haura, Zathag or 
Zatha, and Zize, three modern places of this country, 
torrefpond tolerably well with the Auara, Zanaatha, and 
Ziza of Ptdemy ; but as for Lyfa, Gypfaria, Gerafa, and 
moft, if not all, the other villages and towns enumerated 
by that geographer, fcarce any traces of them are now to be 
found ^. 

The moft confiderable nations inhabiting this tract, in the Nations rf 
earlier ages, were the Iftimaelites, the Nabatsei or Naba- -^'*^Wfl • 
thaeans, the Cedraei or Kedareni, and the Agareni or Ha- ^^^^^^* 

h Dr. Shaw*8 Physical Obfervations, 8cc, or an lE^fTay towards the 
Nttural Hiftory of Arabia Petraea, p. 377, 378, & feq. Eufeb $c - 
Hicron. in Arkem. Plin. lib. vi. cap. 2$. Ptol. in Arab. Petr. 
Stepb. Byzant. de urb. in voc. Xa^Ax/M^Ca. Calmer, in Di6V. Bibl. 
voc. Petra. Eufeb. Onomafr. urb. & loc. ad voc. niT{«. Alb Scbult. 
Ind. Geograph. in Vit. Sala<1 in voc. Errakimum. * Ptol. ubi 

Aipra. Steph. Byzant- de Urb. Hieronymus apud Salmaf. in SoJin. 
p> 344. Gen. chap. xxi. ver. zi. Num. chap. x. ver. 11. Ifai. chap* 
xxi. ver. 11. Vide Cellar. Geogr. Ant. lib.iv. cap. i. par. i. feft. 7, 
tc Chart. Geograph. Arab, a Sen. & Sal. ed. 
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gareni (D). Of thefe the Iflimaelites were the moftpoteatp 
if. they did not comprehend the whole. The Nabatbsean^ 
9nd Kedareni apparently deduced their names from Nebai-> 
oth and Kedar, the fons of Ifhmael, ^d confequently ough( 
^o be looked upon either as branches of. the Iflimaelites ; 
or in every refpr£i as the fame nation with them. It is 
probable the defcendents of Midian, one of Abraham's fons 
by Keturah, inhabited the neighbourhood of the Iflimaelites; 
JTmce we find the fame people called in Scripture Iflimaelites 
;ind Midianite^. Amongft the ancient Greeks and RomaDs^ 
the inhftbitantfi of Arabia Fetraea and Arabia Deferta, at 
leaft the bulk of them, for many ageS) went by the names 
of Arabes, and Nabataei, Nauataei, or Nabatae. They ex- 
tended themfelveSy according to St. Jerom, from the Red 
jSea to the Euphrates ; and all the tra£): they inhabited waSt 
from them, denominated Nabatena. Indeed, fo numerous 
were the Nabathseans, that we find them mixed with the 
Jleubenites, Gadites, and people of Moab. The Cedraei or 
.Kedareni and Chanclei feem to have been intermixed with 
them. Cellarius places the Cedraei near the northern con- 
fines of Arabisir Feli^^. The Midianites made a fettlement 
behind the Elanitic Gulph, and incorporated themfelves 
with thp Qufhites. If the Hagareni did not correfpond en? 
tirely wi^h the Iflimaelites, they muft have been nearly re- 
lated to them. Kimchi averts, tliat they were originally 
ttc cbiidren of Hagar by an Arab, after fhe had left Abrar 
ham ; but other writers are inclined to believe they affumed 
their name from the (lony region they inhabited. Cellarius 
thinks, that at fifft they muft have been but an obfcure 
people, though neither Trajan nor Severus could reduce 
their metropolis, accprding to Dio. Their territory bor- 
dered upon the land of Moab, as may be inferred from 
Scripture. In af^r-ages, the names of all the nations here 
touched upon were abforbcd in that of Saracens, which 
continued fapious for feveral centuries over the eaftern and 
y^eftern parts of the world. It is obfervable, that the Jcrur 
falem Targum flyles the Iflimaelites Saracens. That the 
Arraceni of Pliny were the Saraceni of Ptolemy and Diof- 
corides, may be evincpd by feveral arguments : i. The 
fame proper name has fometimes an S, arid fometimes a 
vowel, for its initial letter. 2. Ptolemy affigns the fame 
fituation to the Saraceni that Pliny does to the Arraceni. 
. 3. They had both the fame origin, and deduced their names 

(D) To thefe we may add upon Gerar and Pharan, and 

the inhabitants of the wilder- confequently were feated tb the 

nefs of Mahoh, called in Scrip- neighbourhood of Egypt, 
^ure Mehunim, who tordered 

'' from 
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from thit of the Cime city. This will more evidently ap- 
pear from the account we (hall give of the Saracens in the 
following part. 

Before we leave Arabia Petraea, our readers will expeft Some re* 
us to touch upon the following remarkable places : i . The markahie 
town of Colzum or Kolzom, giving name to the fca adjoin- ^^<*" •/ 
ing to it, the Clyfma, as is fuppofed, of Ptolemy, which p^^^^ 
ftoodon the weftern extremity of the Red Sea, near the ^ 
fpot where the city of Suez was afterwards erefled, and not 
far from the ancient Heroopolis. 2. The wildernefs of Sdur 
or Shur, which extends from the extremity of the Hero- 
ppolitan Gulph, now callied by the Arabs the weftern arm 
of the fca Al Kolzom, to the defert ofc Paran, 3. The 
wildernefs of Paran, extended from the former defert to 
Mount Sinai. 4. The wildernefs of Sin, contiguous to the 
former, and lying between Mount Sinai and the aforefaid 
branch of the fea Al Kolzom* 5- The defert of Sinai, 
which is feparated from that of Sin by many windings and 
intricate turnings, that take up twelve hours in paffing* It 
is a beautiful plain, more than a league in breadth, and 
near three in length, lying open towards the N. E. where 
pailengers enter it ; but is clofed up to the fouthward by 
fome of the lower eminences of Mount Sinai. 6. The 
mounts Cafius and Sinai, which were in Arabia, according 
to St. Paul, Pliny, and Strabo. 7. Eziongaber, a cele- 
brated port in the reigns of Solomon and Jehofaphat, now 
called Meenah el Dfahab, the Port of Gold^ on the Elani- 
tic Gulph of the Red Sea. 8. The promontory of Paran 
between the Heroopolitan and Elinitic gulphs, ment;ion- 
^d by Ptolemy, p, Adra, in the northern part of Ara- 
bia Fetraea, an epifcopal fee, over which Proclus prefidcd 
at the council of Chalcedon, according to Lucas Holftenius. 
10. £lufa, which, agreeable to the Jerufalem Targum, ' 
feems to have correfponded with Sur, and was like wile the 
feat of a bifliop. 1 1. Boftra, twenty-five miles from Adra, 
? town of this regioa*greatly honoured by Trajan, and call- 
ed alfo Philippopolis, from the emperor Philip, furnamed 
Arabs by Aurelius Viftor. 12. Moca, a city taken notice 
of by a medal of Aritoninus Pius as governed by its own 
laws. 

Arabia Deferta was bounded on the north by the Euphra- Arabia 
tcs, which, bending its courfe eafterly, feparated it from Deferta* 
Mefopotamia; on the weft by Syria, Judsea, and Arabia 
Petraea ; on the eaft by Chaldaea and Babylonia, or to fpeak 
more accurately, by a ridge of mountains dividing it from 
thofe countries ; and on the fouth by Arabia Felix, from 
>i^hence it was likewife disjoined by feveral ranges of hills. 

The 
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The Cauchabctii, according to Ptolemy, -inhabited that part 
of this province bordering upon the Euphrates, as the Ba- 
tan«i occupied that upon the confines of Syria. The Agti» 
beni and Rhaabeni were placed more ibutherly, towards 
the frontiers of Arabia Felix ; and by the Perfian Gulpb 
the Orcheni. Under the Cauchabeni, near the borders of 
Babylonia, the i£(itx had their habitation ; and above the 
Rhaabeni the Mafani. In the interior part the Agdsei were 
ieated; and in the mountainous region, near Cbaidsa, 
the Marteni or Martini were fituated. All thcfe nations, or 
rather tribes, except the -Silfitae and Agraei, were very ob- 
fcure ; but concerning thofe deferving fome attention, a 
word or two fnay not prove unacceptable to our readers* 
7i/ JEfi^' Bochart fuggefts that the iEfxtac inhabited that tra£l where 
Job was feated. He believes, that Ptolemy wrote *Avff'ntt% 
jiufita ; and that Uz the fon of Nabor, fettling here, gave 
name to the whole diftrift. This opinion, it muft be 
owned, as well as the emendation that fupports it, is not 
void of a good degree of probability ^. 
JkiJerni. The Agraei lay more wefterly, and even clofe upon the 
Ikirts of Arabia Petria ; a fituation which poffibly may have 
induced fome learned men to call them Agraei, and make 
them the fame people with the Hagareni, whom we have 
placed in Arabia Pctra^a. If this l^ admitted, the:y muft 
have poffeflcd a great part of Arabia, and been much more 
powerful than Cellarius is willing to allow them. 
S»mi cu» It is very well known, that the ancient Itureans, Edom- 
rt^Hspar- jtes, Nabathaeans, people of Kedar, and other nations fet- 
ficulars rt- ^^^ \^ Arabia Pctrasa, le^, for the moft part, a wandering 
Jr^ia ^*^^> ^^^^ ^^^ pofterity the prefent Bedoweens, deftitute of 
pgfirts^ boufes, towns, or any fixed habitations. By far the greater 
part of both thefe provinces or kingdoms was a lonefome, 
defolate wildcrnefs, no otherwife diverfified than by plains 
covered with fand, or mountains confifting of naked rocks 
and precipices ; neither were they ever, except at the equi- 
noxes, refrefhed with rain. The few vegetables, therefore, 
which they produced, muft have been very limited by a 
perpetual drought, and the nouriihment afforded them by 
the nofturnaldews fufficiently impaired by the intenfe heat 
of the fun in the day. Throughout the deferts were found 
large mountains of fand, formed by the violence of the 
winds, that continually blew over them in the day-time, 
though they ceafed in the night. As forwells and fountains, 
they were fo very fcarce in thefe parts, that it is not wonder* 
ful they ihould have caufed fo much ftfife and contention. 

^ Bochart. PbaL lib, ii, cap, 8. 

Howevcri 
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However, notwithftanding the natural ftcrility ef the fraft 
we are now mentioning, thofe extenfive plains of land were 
interfperfed with fruitful fpots, which appeared like fo many 
Jittle iflands furroundcd by a great ocean. Thefe being 
rendered extremely delightful by fountains, rivulets, palm« 
trees, a variety of vegetables, and moft excellent fruits, the 
Arabs, with their flocks, encamped upon fome of them, 
and, having confumed every thing there, retired to others, 
as is the cuftom of the Bedoweens at prcfent. Such fruit- 
ful fpots were likewife frequent in Libya, and by the Egyp- 
tians called Auafcs or Abafes, as we learn from Strabo. 
The barren part of Arabia Felix, bordering upon the Red 
Sea, was, in the like manner, interfperfed with fuch 
Abafes as probably gave name to the Abafeni, a nation fet- 
tled there, and in the adjacent fertile region. A body of 
thefe, eroding the Streights of Bab al Mandab, pafled into 
Ethiopia, which from them received the denomination of 
Abaflia. This fuppofition, notwithftanding what has been 
advanced to the contrary by M. Ludolfus, appears to us 
much more probable than that either the Arabs or Ethio- 
pians (hould have been called Abaffines, from we know not 
what mixture peculiar to the former nation : for the very 
notion of fuch a mixture is repugnant to the whole ftream of 
Oriental antiquity, and even to the facred writings them- 
felves, as our readers will eafily colleft from feveral paf- 
fages of this hiftery. It is certain the Nubians, a people 
inhabiting part of Libya Interior, abounding with Abafes, 
and Ethiopia, went anciently under the appellation of Aba- 
feni ; a circumftance which adds no fmall weight to our 
opinion. That even the fruitful part of Arabia Felix itfelf 
fflioold be called Abafene,-is not to be wondered at, fince 
it might as well derive this name from Arabia Petrea, as 
it did from thence that of Arabah or Arabia. 

Though Ptolemy has handed down to us a large lift of the 7-^^,,^ ^f 
towns appertaining to Arabia Deferta, our readers will be Arabia 
apt to conclude, from the foregoing obfervations, that few Deferta* 
of them were places of any great importance. That geo- 
grapher makei Thapfacus on the Euphrates, a city of Xome 
note on account of the bridge over which Alexander and 
Darius marched their refpeflive armies, its frontier on the 
fide of Mefopotamia ; but Pliny and Stephanus think this 
town belonged to Syria. Near the mountains feparating 
Arabia from Chaldaea flood Them ma, Thema, or Tema, 
fo called from Thema or Tema the fon of Ifhmael, mention- 
ed lit Scripture ; for the lihmaelites extended themfelves 
from the land of Havilah near the Euphrates to the con- 
^nes of Egypt, Scba was upon the borders of Arabia Fe- 
lix, 
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IfXy tnd founded probably by Seba Abraham's girandfon ; as 
all that patriarch's children by Keturah, according to Mofes, 
moved towards the eaft. Gadirtha^ Auzara^ Audattha or 
Adittha, Balataea, Pharga, Belgnaea, and tbe other ancient 
cities fituated along the banks of the Euphrates, have long 
fince been invifible ; unlefs we will admit fome traces of 
Audattha, or Adittha, and Balatsa, to be ilill extant in 
the modern Haditha and Balladoc. Ammaea, Idacara, and 
Jucara, towards the Perfian Gu]ph» are equally obfcure ; 
except the prefent AUKere (hould be thought to bear fome 
refemblance to the two latter. Salma, Calathufa, Arrade, 
Tedium, Odagena, Luma, and Dumaetha ; in the mediter- 
ranean parts } Artemita and Abaera on the ikirts of Arabia 
Felix ; Thauba, Erupa, Alata, Aurana, Choce, Barathe- 
na, &c. to the northward ; never probably made any con- 
fiderable figure. However, that fome memory of Salma 
feems ftill to be preferved in Mount Salma, of Dumaetha 
in Dawmat-al-Jandal, of Aurana in Auran, and of Alata 
in Aladi, we think, cannot well be denied L 
Arahia ft' Arabia Felix was limited on the north by the two pro« 
*'• vinces or kingdoms juft defcribed; on the fouth by the Ery- 

thraean fea ; on the eaft and weft by part of that fca, togc« 
ther with the Arabian and Perfian gulphs. In fine, it nearly 
anfwered ft) that tra£t which is looked upon as the proper 
peninfula of the Arabs by the Oriental geographers. Strabo 
tells us, that in his time it was divided into five kingdoms, 
which fufficiently correfponds with the divifion of the Pro- 
per Arabia into five provinces by the eaftern writers. 
Thefe provinces are Ttaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and 
Yamama ; to which fome add Bahrein, as a fixth. But 
the more accurate make this a part of Irak, and therefore 
come nearer to an agreement with Strabo. Others reduce 
them all to two, Yaman and Hejaz, the laft including the 
three provinces of Tehama, Najd, and Yamama. The 
principal nations noticed by the ancients as fettled here 
were the Sabaei, Gerrxi, Minaei or Minnaei, Atramitae, 
Maranitae, Catabani, Afcitae, Homcritae, Sapphoritae, Oma- 
;iitae, Saraceni, Nabathaei, Thamydeni, and Bnizpmenae. A^ 
the limits and fituation of thefe nations cannot be deter- 
mined with any kind of precifion, we (hall be as concife as 
poflible in the particular geography of the Happy Arabia". 

i Ptol. ubi fupra. Arrian. lib. i. p. 116. & lib. iii. p. 168. Strab. 
lib. xvi. Plin. lib. v* cap. 24.. Steph. Byzant. de Urb. Vide etiam 
Chart. Geograph. Arab, a Sen. Sal. &c. ed. « Pt6l. ubi fa- 

pra. Strabo, lib. xvii. p. 11x9. Golii Not. ad Alfragan. p. 78^ 79* 
Uerodot. Diod. Sic. Agatharcbid. Cnid. Mel. Pliii. Steph. ^y 
«aQt. Marcian. Heracleot. Agatbem. aliique Antiq. Script. pa& 
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• The Sab^i fecm to have pofleffcd a very <:onfi<IerabIc r^^ Sab^th 
territory in the fouthern and befl part of this peninfula. 
Their country was highly celebrated amongft the ancients 
fot the great quantity of frankincenfe it produced. Saba or 
Sabae, its metropolis, acQording to the ancient geographers, 
ftood upon a hill, at no very great diftance from the Ited 
Sea, being a large, opulent, and ftrong city. It was de« 
fended by a caftle, and, as has been fupjiofed by many learned 
men, together with the Arab nation in general, the rcfi- 
dence of the queen of Sheba. That the modern Mareb an- 
fwers to Saba, muft be admitted, at lead it is extremely pro- 
bable from Pliny, who, together with Strabo, mentions 
Mariaba or Mcriaba, the fame words apparently with Ma- 
rch, as the capital of the Sabaei ; but is entirely filent as lo 
the city of Saba. According to the eaftern geographers, the 
town of March or Marab is fomething above three days jour- 
ney from Sanaa the capital of Yaman, in an eaftern direc- 
tion. The Arabs aflert that both the town and diftrift have 
been fo denominated from Saba the fon of Jexhab, and 
grand fon of Joktan, wbofe name imports to lead into capti- 
vity^ becaufe he was the firft who reduced men to a ftate of 
fervitude. Pliny makes the Perfian and Arabian Gulphs 
the eaftern and weftern boundaries of this nation. The 
maritime towns were Marana, Marma, Corolia, and Sa- 
batha ; and inland cities Nafcus, Cardaua, and Cartlus. 
Rhegama or Rhegma, founded probably by Raamah the 
fon of Cufh, feated on the Perfian Gulph, feems likewife 
to have appertained to the Sabsei ^^ 

The Gerraei and Minaei, according to Strabo, brought ThGer*. 
vaft quantities of frankincenfe, and other kinds of perfumes, ^'^^ ^^ 
from the upper or fouthern parts of Arabia Felix to the ^^**^'* 
fea-ports ; which affords a ftrong prefumption of their be- 
ing two tribes or cantons of the Sabati. We find the towns 
of Biloena or Bilbana, Gera, and Magindana, mentioned 
by Ptolemy as belonging to Gerraei ; and the Min?ci, a pow- 
erful nation, joined with the Gerraei by Diodorus and Stra- 
bo. The laft author calls the region of the Minaei, Minaea, 
or Meinaea, and makes its northern frontiers feventy days 
journey from Ailah. Its principal city^was Carna or Ca^ 
rana, called, as (hould feem, Carnus by Pliny, and placed 
by him in the country of the Sabaei ; a circumftance which 
corroborates in no fmall degree what we have juft advanc- 
ed ^ 

n Diodor. Sicul. lib. iii. Agatbarchid. Cnid. Pcripl. p. 63. PtoU 
ubi fupra. Dionyf. Pericg. v. 917, &c. Golh Notw ad Alfraganum, 
M6, 87. Geogr. Nub. dim. ii. Par»-6, & aUb^ ? Diodor 

Sicttl. lib. iii. Strabo, lib, xvi* 
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^ke Airm- ^^ f^'' ^^ Atramkse or Adramits^ they undoubtedly inlia- 
flu/^r. bited part at lead of the proviftce at prefent named Hadra* 

maut or Hadramutta, and confequently formed a tribe of 
the Sabxi. llieir metropolis was called Sabota or Saba- 
tha, as may be inferred from Piiny and Ptolemy ; befides 
which the port of Cane» at the fouthern extremity of Ara- 
bia Felizy belonged to them. Xiban, or Shibam, and Te* 
Eim> are now the principal towns of Hadramaut, each about 
a day's journey from the Indian ocean. Shibam ftands 
upon a rough and rocky mountain of. the fame name, is for- 
tified with a citadel of great ftrength, and rendered almoft 
impregnable by its fituation. It bears iikewife the name of 
Hadramaut amongft the Arabs, lies in about 13 deg. 30 
min. north latitude, and is feven days journey from Aden. 
The province was denominated Hadramaut from one of the 
fons of Joktan, whofe defcendants firft peopled it p. 
T^ TAwra- The Maranitae or Maranenfes mud have been in the neigh- 
4ifr<. bourhood of the two former cantons, though we cannot pre- 

cifely ascertain their fituation. The metropolis of this na- 
tion was probably the Mara or Amara of Ptolemy, and the 
Mara of fome of the Oriental geographers ^. 
niCata- Cellarius mentions the Catabani as a people of fome im- 
h^u portance ; and Pliny tells us, that the Larendani, Cataba- 

ni, and Gebanitae, had many towns» particularly Nagia and 
Tamnas containing fixty-five temples. Tamna muft have 
been the feat of fome Arab prince governing the Catabani, 
according to Strabo ; from whence we may conclude, that 
they inhabited the province of Tehama ftretching out as far 
to the fouthward as the city of Aden. Golius fays, that the 
word fignifies a violent heat ; and that the country was fo 
named from its being greatly expofed to the folar rays, 
whofe heat there is very intenfe. Tebala, the capital of 
Tehama, a town of confiderable note, built by Tebala, the 
fon of Midian, ftands in the road from Mecca to Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yaman '. 
«# Afei' The Afcitae poflcfled all that traft about the promontory 
to. Syagrus, the cape Ras al Ghat of the moderns, including, as 

fliould feem, part of the provinces of Oman and Mahra. 

Ti/ Home' Ptolemy mentions the Homerites as a nation feated in the 

ritis* fouthern parts of Arabia Felix and bounded on the eaft by 

the Adramitae, or province of Hadramaut. 8ome authors 

make them the fame people with the Sabaeans, whilft others 

p Plin. ubi fupra. Golii Not. ad Alfrsgan. p. 82. q Ptol. 

lib. viii, Cotbodin & Ebn Joun. apud Gol. ubi fupra, p. 84« 
r Cellar, ubi fupra, p. 59S, 599. Plin. Ptol. Stepb. Byzant. ubi 
fupra. Qoiii Not. ad Alfragan. p. 95. Kelebaeus in lib. de Etymtt 
Locor. apud Gol. ubi fupra, p. 85. Geogr. Nubienf. & Yacftt ibid. 
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conGder them In a different light. For our part, we look up- 
on Sabsel and Homeritae to have been different names of one 
nation, and are countenanced in this opinion by the Oriental 
hiftorians ; for thefe inform us, that the Sabaeans were call- 
ed Hamyarites from Hamyar the fon of their great anceftor 
iSaba ; and that they ruled over almoft the whole country of 
Yaman. Though the kingdom of the Hamyarites, or Ho- 
merites, wa;j at length ceded from the princes of Hamyar 
to the defcendants of Cahlan his brother, yet they all retain- 
ed the title of king of Hamyar. They made a great figure 
amongil the ancient Arabs before the time of Mohammed, 
as will more fully appear in the fequel of this hiftory. 

The Sapphoritae of Ptolemy cannot be confidcred as a T^e Smp* 
people di{lin£t from the Homerites, notwithftanding the p^rit^* 
authority of Ptolemy and Ccllarius ; they were only the ci- 
tizens of Sapphar, or, as Pliny fays, Saphar, a large city in 
the dominions of the Homerites. Ptolemy afligns this place 
a poGtion near the prefent Sanaa, which we cannot confi- 
der as extremely probable, efpecially as Saphar is aflSrmed 
to be the metropolis of this country by Pliny. The Arabs 
believe, that all the mountainous part of the region pro- 
ducing frankincenfe went, in the earlieil times, by the name 
of Sephar ; from whence the excellent Golius concludes 
this traA to have been the Mount Sephar of Mofes. 

We find the Omanitae defcribed by Ptolemy, and Oma- ThOma* 
num, their chief city, reprcfented by him as one of the «//^. 
moft confiderable places in Arabia. It cannot be doubted 
but the Oman of Aifraganus, and capital of the province 
of the fame name, the common boundary of Taman and 
Bahrein, is the Omanum of Ptolemy ; and the country in 
which it is feated, the diftrifl: of the ancient Omanitae ; . 
from whence it appears extremely probable, that they were 
under the jurifdi£lion of the Homerites, and confequently 
ought to be regarded as a tribe of that people. The cita- 
del of Oman is defended by a ftrong garrifon of Arabs. 
The province of Omin ftretches three hundred miles on 
the coaft of the Perfian fea, which is there called the fea 
of Oman. In the time of Ptolemy, Omanum, or Sohar, 
was a famous mart ; but has been almoft deferted by mer- 
chants for feveral ages •. 

The Saracens or Nabathaeans pofleffed that part of Arabia tjj^ g^^^ 
Felix bordering upon Arabia Petraea and Arabia beferta 5 cent, 
but what was the extent of this territory we are not inform- 
ed. Contiguous to them the ancients placed the Thamu- 
deni^ Thax^uditz, or Thamydeni, a people alfo mentioned 

' Geogr. Nubienf. & Philofophui Xirafita in Clim. ii. 
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in the Koran. Diodorus Siculus relates, that the (L) Tha* 
mydeni inhabited part of the coaft of the Arabian gulph ; 
and Pliny intimates their principal city to have been named 
Badanatha. In fine, Golius believes them to have occu- 
pied a great part at lead of the province of Hejaz, and 
particularly that diftrift wherein Hagr or Al Hejr, the Egra 
or Agra of Stephanus and Ptolemy, is fituated. This, as 
well as other confiderations that might be ofiered, plainly 
proves them to have been nearly related to the Saracens and 
Nabathaeans, if not entirely the fame people ^ 
^Thi Bnizo* Diodorus Siculus maintains, that in the neighbourhood 
wuMtg, of the Thamydeni were likewife feated the Bnizomenae, 
who lived upon wild beads taken in hunting. In their 
country Hood a temple held in the higheit veneratioa 
amongft the Arabs \ 

We might here mention feveral other nations, or rather 
tribes, mentioned by the ancients as appertaining to Arabia 
Felix : but fince thefe either coincide with fome of the £- 
thiopic cantons already defcribed^ or may be confidered as 
branches of the Saracens, Nabath^ans, Sabasans, and Ho- 
merites ; our readers will excufe even a bare enumeration 
of them. The fame may be faid of that large catalogue of 
obfcure and infignificant towns and villages, belonging to 
thefe tribes, to be found in Ptolemy, of which that geo- 
grapher himfelf had no idea. However, we mud not pafs 
over in filcnce fome towns and fea-ports of Arabia, which 
^ere held in eftimation by the old geographers and hiilo- 
rians. 
Miemarh' Nyfa was a town of Arabia on the Red Sea, famous for 

mkliplaets the education of Bacchus, who from thence, and his father 
im Arabia . jupjtcr, received the name of Dionyfus. Arga and Badeo, 
* two maritime cities in a foutherly dirediion from Nyfa, con- 

tained royal palaces, in which the fovereigns of the coun- 
try fometimes refided. Pudni we find confidered by Pto- 
lemy as one of the principal places of Arabia Felix. Mufa 
or Muza was a celebrated empory and harbour, to which 
the Arab merchants reforted with their frankincenfe, fpices, 
and perfumes. The bed authors take the modern Mocha 
or Mokha to correfpond with the ancient Mufa ; but, 
in our opinion, Mofa, at prefent a fmall but handfome 
town, near ten leagues from Mokha, feems to bid the faireft 

t Plin. & Cellar, ubi fupra. Golii Notae ad Alfraganum, p. 97^ 
Gagn. ubi fup. fedl. 9. « Died. lib. iii. 

(L) The Thamydeni were whom wc (hall have oocafioa 
the tribe of Thamud, fo famous hereafter to fpeak* 
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for that ancient mart. This not only appears from the veff 
^reat affinity, or rather identity, of their names and fitua- 
tioh, but likewife from hence, that Mofa is the market for 
the fruits which are brought from the mountainous parts of 
Arabia ; a circumftance agreeing with what the ancients 
liave related of Mufa. Be that as it may, we cannot deny 
that fome traces of Mufa are ftill preferved in Mofa 5 efpe- 
cially as Pliny intimates, that the Arab merchants bi-ought 
in his time vaft quantities of the produce of their country 
to the former place. Oceljs, according to Pliny and Ar- 
rian, ftood upon the fliore of that narrow fea called by tbcf 
moderns the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab, and fupplied the 
merchants with frefh water in their Indian voyages. Ara- 
bise Emporium has been already mentioned, and will be 
defcribed when we come to fpeak of the city of Aden, 
which is fuppofed to anfwer to it. The port of Mofcha out 
readers will probably place upon the fpot occupied at this 
day by the city of Maflcat. The memory and fituation o^ 
Atamas Portus, ftill remain in Cadhema, a town or village 
on the Perfian gulf, or bay of Bafra ''- 

Before we conclude this feftion, our readers will expe£i brientat 
ft fketch of the Oriental geography of the peninfula of the gfography 
Arabs. The beft eallern writers, as has been already ob- ^-^ Arabia. 
ferved, divide this peninfula into five provinces or kingdomsj 
namely, Yaman, Hejaz, Tehama, Najd, and Yamama* 
This divifion is of great antiquity, as appears from Strabo ^ 
which is not furprifing, fince the Arab cuftoms, names of 
towns, &c. are nearly the fame now that they were above; 
three thoufand years ago *• 

The province of Yaman, fo called either from its fitua* Yaman. 
tion to the right hand or fouth of the temple of Mecca, or 
elfe from the happinefs and verdure of its foil, extends along 
the Indian ocean from the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab to 
cape Rafalgat. Part of the Red Sea bounds it on the weft, 
as the town of Najran, the Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, 
Haly or Haljo on the fea 'Al Kolzom, and Oman or Sohar, 
do on the north. It is fubdivided into feveral leflcr pro- 
vinces, as Hadramaut, Shihr, Oman, and Mahra, of which 
8hihr alone produces the frankincenfe. 

This country has been famous from antiquity for its fer- Principal 
tility, riches, and happinefs of its climate. The principal "Z^"^^' ^*- 

, ^ Herod, lib. 11. iii. Diod. Sic. lib. i. & lib. iii. Apollod. Bib- Yaman. 
lioth. lib. iii. cap. 4. fe^. 3. extr. p. 159* Eufeb. Prsep.Evang lib. 
ii. cap. 2. Arrian. Plin. Ptol. ubi fupra. Gagn. ubi fupray fedh a* 
La Roque, Voyage de TArab. Hcur. 1711, 1712, 1713. Arrian. 
Peripl, p. g.Cellar, ubi fup. « Strab. lib. xvi- Golii Not. ad 

Alfragan. p. 79. 
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cities known to the ancients are the following : i. Mokha, 
if it was the Mufa or Muza of Pliny, Ptolemy, and Arrian y 
which ftill, we apprehend, will admit of a difpute. It is 
at prefcht a port and town on the Red-Sea of confiderable 
trade ; contains ten thoufand inhabitants, Jews, Armenians, 
and Mahommedans ; is furrounded with waifs, after the 
ancient manner; and has four gates without a ditch, 
though ftrengthened by four towers, mounted with a pro- 

fier number of cannon. 2. Aden, a celebrated mart on the 
ndian ocean, near the ftreights of Bab-al-Mandab, fo call- 
ed, according to the Arabs, from its founder Aden the fon 
of Saba, and grandfon of Abraham. Some believe the 
name to be the fame with Eden, the Hebrew word denot- 
ing Paradife ; and that the town under confideration re- 
ceived this name from the delightful country in which it 
was fituated. It (lands at the foot of feveral high moun- 
tains, which furround it almoft on all fides. The Arabs 
have erefled five or fix forts on the fummits of thefe moun- 
tains, with curtins, and many other fortifications. A fine 
aqucdufk conveys from thence the waters into a great canal 
or refcrvoir, built about three quarters of a mile from the 
city, which fupplies the inhabitants with very good water. 
GoUus offers feveral reafons to prove, that Adeii is the 
Arabia Emporium of Ptolemy, which feem to carry conG- 
derable weight. It cannot be doubted that Aden is the 
Adana which Stephanus mentions from Uranius. 3. Sanaa, 
the capital of Yaman, a very ancient city, greatly refem- 
bllng Damafcus. It is feated in a mountainous territory! 
and blefled with a mod delightful air ; infomuch that it en- 
joys a double fummer, or rather a perpetual fpring. It is 
al>out fifty leagues diftant from Mokha, on the borders of 
Hadramaut, and was denominated Ozal from its founder 
the fon of Joktan. The Arabs likewife make Sanaa the 
fon of Ozal to have communicated that name to this city, 
by which it goes at prefent. Some aflert it to he the Sa- 
phar of Ptolemy, as above obferved. Sanaa, towards the 
beginning of the laft century, confifted of good houfea built 
with lirne and ftone, being as large as Briftol. It flands in 
a barren and ftony valley, furrounded at a fmall diftance 
with 'high hills, one of which overlooks the town to the 
northward. On this hill the Arabs have built a fmall caftle, 
to curb the neighbouring mountaineers, who fometimes in- 
fult the city. The inhabitants have no water but what tbcy 
receive from wells, which are very deep. Wood is brought 
from a confiderable diftance, and confequently very dear. 
On the eaft fide ftands the caftle, environed with mud-wallS| 
flanked with towers and redoubts, iii which eyery night arc 
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poftej proper guards : the king of Yaman does not at pre- 
sent refide here, but at Muab, a town built by one oF the 
laft monarchs of'this country, not a mile from Dhamar, a 
little to the S. E. of Sanaa. 4. Saba or Mareb, in the pro- 
vince of Hadramaut ; it is at prefent little better than a 
village, and ftands above three days journey E. of Sanaa* 
5. Shibam, and Dhafar, towns of very high antiquity, have 
been already defcribed. 6. Oman or Soh^r, the Omanunl 
of Ptolemy, was formerly frequented by merchants of va- , 
rious nations ; but has for feveral ages been deferted. This 
decay feems to have been occafioned by the vicinity of ^ 
fmall rocky ifland called Kis, fo low that it cannot be dif- 
coveredat any diftancc, on which maiiy (hips were \<rrecked. 
Kis lies a little to the eaft of Charec, another fmall ifland 
oppofite to the C9aft of Oman, famous for a pearl-fiQiery, 
according to Abulfeda. lacutus and the Nubian geogra- . 
pher make both thefe iflands, now called the ifles of Sohar^ 
about half a day's fail from the main land of Arabia ; but 
authors are not agreed in this point. The heats in Oman 
are frequently fo intenfe, that they have pafled into a pro- 
verb amongft the Orientals. The town of Sohar muft be 
hi fomething mor^ than 24 degrees N. latitude, though Pto- 
lemy places bis Omanum Emporium in 19 degrees 45 mi^ 
nutes north latitude, and Ebn Maruph, mathematician to 
fuUan Morador Amurath II. afTerts Oman or Sohar to bei 
in about 23 degrees N. latitude. All other remarkable par- 
ticulars relating to this place our readers will find in the 
authors here referred to y. 

The beft part of Arabia Felix, or that which the Greeks SoiJ, mun* 
called Moft Happy, was probably the country of Taman ; '^'"■'» ^" 
the delightfulnefs and plenty of which ought to be attributed ^fxa^J^^ 
fo its mountains : for all that part lying along the Red Seal 
is a dry barren defert, in fome places ten or twelve leagues 
Over ; but, in return, bounded by mountains, which, being 
well watered, enjoy an almoft perpetual fpring,and befides 
CoiFee, the peculiar produce of this country, yield great 
plenty and variety of fruits, as well as excellent corn, grapes, 
and fpices. The principal of thefe mountains defcribed by' 
the ancients were Cabubathra, Mclan, Prionotus, and Di- 
dymi, whofe Arabic names have not hitherto been brought 
Into Europe. The prefent Arab river Falj, emptying itfelf 
Into the Bay of Bafra, feenis to be the Prion of Ptolemy ; 
and the modern city Masfa his Msephathi fituate about 3d 
'ftiinutcs N. of the fource of that river. However, it muft 

7 Plin. Ptol. ubi flip. Geagr. Ntibienf. & Philof. Xirantain dim. 
iL Yacut. k £bn. Maruph. dpud Gol. ibid. p. 7S; 8i. 
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be owne<)» that a river of Oman, falling into the Tndiaiy 
pccan at Sur^ about 40 minutes N. of Mafkat, pofllbly the 
J^ofcha Portus of Ptolemy, fecms alfo likely to he the Prion. 
No other pvers of confequence are to be found in Yaman ; 
vhich is not to he wondered at, (ince the dreams^ which 
at certain times of the year defcend from the mountains^ 
feldom reach the fea, being generally abforbed in the burn- 
ing fands of that coaft *. 
Wtf^<f Hejaz, either fo named hecaufe it divides NaJ4 frcHB Tc- 

■^^'r"'. hama, or becaufe it is furrounded with mountains, is li- 
€ht^ciUis, ^.^^j ^^ ^^^ fovthby Yaman and Tehama ; on the weft by 
the fea 'A I Kolzom ; on the north by the deferts of Sham or 
Syria; and on the eaft by the province of Najd*. This 

Srovince is famous for its two chief cities, Mecca and Me- 
ina, one of which is celebrated for its temple, and having 
given birth to Mohammed ; and the other for being the 
place of his reGdence for the laft ten years of his life, and 
ti his interment. . The foil of ^iejaz, like that of Najd, 
Teham;), and Yamama, is much more barren than (hat of 
Yaman ; the gi:eater part of their territories being covered 
with dry fands, or riCng into rocks, interfperfcd with fome 
fruitful fpots, which receive their greateft advantages from 
their water and palm-trees. The chief towns in Heja^ de- 
ierying any attention on account of their antiquity, are the 
following: i. Mecca, fometimes alfo called Becca, which 
Hvords are fynonyraous, and fignify a place of great intercourfe^ 
is certainly one of the mod ancient cities in the world. 
Some authors imagine it to be the Mefa or Meflia of the 
Scripture, as already obferved, and that it derived its name 
£rom one of Uhmael's fons. It ftands in a ftony and bar- 
ren valley, furrounded oaall fides by mountains under the 
fame parallel with the Macoraba of Ptolemy, and about 
forty Arabian miles from the fea *A1 Kolzom. The length 
of Mecca, from Maalah to Mafphalah, is about two miles; 
and its breadth, from the foot of the mountain Ajyadto 
the top of another called Koaikaan, about a mile. In the 
n^idft of this fpace the town is feated, built of (lone ex- 
trafted from the neighbouring mountains. The Arab au- 
thors tell us, that near a chapel or holy houfe (for fo the 
Arabs term it) in the centre of 'Al-Hharam, or gre;at tem- 
ple, here called 'Al-Caabah, ftands a white ftone^ which 
was the fepulchre of Ifhmael ; and that 'Al-Caabah wa$ 
firft built by. Adam of iione, but deftroyed by the de*- 
luge. However, add they, God commanded Ab^rahaA 

xLa Roque Voy. de TArab. Heur* p. itT, 113, 153. Ptoh Strata 
i\m. ttbi flip, Abulfcd. in AraW * Qoi. »d AUragaiii. p. ^a^ 
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tni Iflimael to rebuild it ; which they did, covering it witli 
the boughs of olive-trees, and erefting the trunks of palm- 
trees for pillars. There being no fprings at Mecca, at leaft 
none but what are bitter, and unfit to ^Irink, the inhabitants 
are obliged to ufe rain-water, which they prefcrve in cit 
terns: but this not being fufficient, feveral attempts were 
ihade to bring water thither from other places by Aquedufts; 
and particularly about Mohammed's time, Zobair, one ot 
the principal men of the tribe of Koreifh, endeavoured af 
a great expence to fupply the city with water from Mount: 
Arafat, but without fuccefs ; yet this Was effefted not many 
years ago, being begun at tne charge of a wife of Soli- 
man the Turkim emperor ; but, long before that princess 
time, another aquedudt had been formed from a fpring at 
a confiderabie diftance, which was, after feveral years la- 
bour, finiflied by the Khalif al Moktader Abbafida. Not- 
withftanding the fterility of the foil near M^cca, it being 
fo barren as to produce no fruits but what are common iii 
the dcferts, yet a traveller is no fooner out of its territory^ 
than he meets on a!l fides with plenty of good fprings, and 
ftreams of running water, with many gardens and cultivate4 
lands. The prince or fliarif of Mecca has a garden weH 
planted at his caftle of Marbaa, about three miles weftward 
from the city, where he ufually re fides- This prince i« 
Hneally defcendcd from Hafhem, Mohammed's great-grand- 
father, who being the head of his tribe, appointed two ca- 
ravans to travel yearly, the one in fummer, and the other 
in winter, to foreign parts, in order the more effeflually to 
fupply his countrymen with provifions, the people of Mecca 
having no corn or grain of their own growth. They are 
fapplied with dates in vaft abundance from the adjacent 
country, and with grapes from Tayef, about Cxty miles 
diftant, very few growing at Mecca. The citizens of Mecca 
are generally very rich, being confiderabie gainers by the 
prodigious concourfe of people of almoft all nations at the 
yearly pilgrimage, at which time there is a great fair or 
ttiart for all kinds of merchandize. They poffefs alfo great 
numbers of cattle, and particularly camels : however, the 
poorer fort muft live very indifferently, in a place where 
almoft every neceflary of life muft be purchased with mo- 
ney. The fliarif of Mecca's troops confift entirely of in- ; 
fantry, which the Arabs cM 'aUharaUahj i.e. archers ov 
dartmen. We muft not omit obferving, that Safa or Mar- 
wah were two places in Mecca, in whidh the idols Afaph 
and Nayelah were erefted before the time of Mohammed* 
The temple of Mecca, and the reputed holinefs of this ter^ 
xitory, will be treated of in the modernhiftory of. the Arabs. 
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We mud diftinguifh between the Hharam of Mecca, con-i 
fidered as the territory of the (harif, extending fome mile$ 
beyond the city, and the magnificent temple in it fo called, 
beinf three hundred and feventy cubits long, three hundred 
and fifteen broad, and fupported by four hundred and thirty- 
four** pillars. It muft not be forgot that .the Arabs have a 
tradition, that IDimacl', with his mother Hagar, fix^dbis 
refidence here ; a belief which feems to have induced them 
frequently to vifit Mecca, and hold it in high veneration, 
even before the age of Mohammed. Abulfeda places this 
city in 67 degrees 31 minutes long, and 21 degrees 20 mi- 
nutes N. lat. Some of the Orientals fuppofe the patriarch 
Abrahajn to have been the founder ; but others with more 
reafon attribute its foundation to one of the fons of KhmaelS 
;i. Medina, which, till Mohammed's retreat thither, was 
called Yathreb, is a city (landing in a plain, furroundcd 
with a brick wall, and about half a degree from the coaft 
pfthe Red Sea. Abulfeda intimates, that one of its an- 
cient names from Taibah, a word importing faiubrimt de- 
rived from the healthy air its inhabitants breathed. It isabou; 
half the fi^e of Mecca, and ten days journey from thence. 
In fome pari§ its territory produces palm-tree fruits, and 
feveral falfuginous plants. About the mountains Air and 
Ohud, the firft of which is two leagues to the fouth, and 
the other. as many to the north of Medina, the country pro- 
duces plenty of dates. The name Yatlireb was derived from 
the chief of the tribe that firft fettled here, whom the Arabs 
make the great grandfon pf Aram. Here Mohammed lies 
interred in a magnificent building, covered with a cupola, 
adjoining to the eaft fide of the great temple, which is 
built in the midft of the city. Its fituation has not been ex- 
aflly defined, fome authors determining its longitude tobc 
67 degrees 30 minutes, and others 65 degrees 20 minutes, 
^nd its latitude either 24 or 25 degrees N, Medina is dig* 
nified by the Mohammedans with the title of the City^f 
the Prophet, from the. kind reception Mohammed metwita 
}n this place**. 3. Thaifa or Taifa, a town fixty miles to 

b R. Saadiasin Verfion. Arab. Pentat. Pitt's Account of the Re- 
ligion and Manners of the Mohammedans, p. 96, 107. Sharif >' 
Edrifi apud Pocock.in Not. ad Specim, Hift. Ar^ib. p.iaii i»4. '*5j 
lit & ipfe Pocock, ibid. p. 51! Sharif al Edrifi apud Gagn. in NotjU 
Abulfed. Arab. p. 29, 30. ut & ipfe Abulfed. ibid. Vide etiam Adr. 
Reiand.lib.de Relig. Mohammed & Effig. Caabae cum Tempi" 
Circumd. ibid. <: Golii Notsead Alfiaganum, p. 99- Genchap. 

X. & xxxi. Abulfed. & Alb. Schult. ubi fup. d AbalfcJilJ 

Arab, p, 40, 41. Alb". Schult. in Ind. Geographic, ubi fup. SM 
al Edrifi, Vulgo, Geogr. Nubienf. dim. ii. part 5. Kalkaihendi, P* 
400. Pocock.in Not. ad Specim. Hift.< Arab. pafl*. Safiod- in Con** 
pj?i^4* ?^**l^* A^ ^hariltani apud Pocopk, u^i fiipf , 
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tbe cafl: of Mecca, behind Mount Gazwan, where the cold 
is more intenfe than in any other part of Hejaz, but the air 
extremely falubrious. It had the name of Vegja given it 
by its founder. The Turks call it the region of A I Abbas, 
from the uncle of Mohammed, who fixed his refidence here. 
The word Taifa plainly alludes to the wall with which this 
town is furrounded. Latitude 21 degrees 20 minutes N. • 
4. Gjudda or Jodda, a port and maritime city, the bulwark 
of Mecca, mud undoubtedly be a place of great antiquity, 
though fcarce ever mentioned by the Greek or Roman 
authors. The town of Aidab on the confines of Abaflia,. 
ftands on the oppofite (hore, M^Jiere great numbers of Afri- 
can Mohammedans take Ihipping, in order to vifit the holy 
city of Mecca. Latitude 21 degrees 45 minutes N. 5.Yanbo*, 
or Al-YanboV is undoubtedly the lambia of Ptolemy, and 
not far from Medina, or, as the Arabs more properly ftylc 
it, 'Al-Madinah. "We find it reprefented as a fmall city by 
Abulfeda, who likewife cites Ebn Said, as affirming it to 
have a caftle, and feveral fountains in its neighbourhood. 
The port is about a day's journey from the high road lead- 
ing to 'Al-Madinah. A little to the eaft of Yanbo* ftands 
Mount Radwa, ^bout feven Rations from 'Al-Madinah, 
from whence a vaft quantity of whetftones is exported 
into various regions. All the diftrifl of Yanbo' produces 
palm-trees, water, corn, &c. and was inhabited by the 
Hhafanites, who lived after the manner of the ancient A- 
rabes Scenitse, and refembled them in every particular. Ebn 
Hhawkal obferves, that the Hhafanites and Giafarites, whofc 
territories were contiguous, fo weakened one another by 
continual wars, that their country became a prey to the kiftg 
of Yaman. 6. Madian, the Modiana of Ptolemy, andMi- 
dian or Madian of Scripture, is a city of He|az, at prefent 
little better than a heap of ruins. It is fituated on the eaftera 
Ihore of the fea 'Al Kolzom, at no great diftance from the 
gulph of Ailah. The Arabs preferve feveral traditions re* 
lating to this place ; that it received its name from the tribe 
of Madian, who firft built and inhabited it 5 that Shoaib^ 
the fon of Mikail, the fon of Yaflijar, the fon of Madian^ 
of that tribe, was the fame perfon with the father-in-law of 
Mofes, called in Scripture Reuel or Reguel, and Jethro ; 
and that the well whence Mofes, or, as they call him, 
Mufa, watered Jethro's flocks, ftill remained when Abul- 
feda wrote his geographical defcription of Arabia. Mofl: 
authors agree, that the Midianites ought -to be confidered 

« Sharif al Edrifi, dim. ii. part 5. Atwal, Rafm, Ulugh Beigh 
apud Abulfcd. ubi fup. 
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ds the dcfccndents of Abraham by Kctturab, who aftcrwardi 
le,em to have united with the Iftimaelitesj (inccMofes name^ 
the fame merchants, who fold Jofeph to Potiphar, in one 
place Iflimaelites, and in another Midianites. The facred 
hiftorfan makes Jethio both theprieft and prince of Midian. 
Ptolemy alferts the latitude of Modiana to be 27 degw 
4.5 minutes N. which almoft exaftly correfponds with that 
affigned it by *Ebn Said, that is, 27 degrees 5© minutes. 
7. Hejr, or 'Al-Hheg'r, in 28 degrees 36 minutes N. lati- 
tude, according to 'tbn Hhawkal, was the feat of thetrihg 
of Thamud, the Thamydeni of the ancients. This clearly 
evinces Hejr to be the Egra or Agra of Pliny, fincc thai 
author makes the Thamydeni neighbours to that city. 'AI- 
Hheg'r ftands amidft a ridge of rocky mountains, out q( 
whicn many houfes have been cut, as fome fuppofC) by the. 
Amalekites, or their anceftors the Adites^ Iramites, ani 
Thamudites. 'Ebn Hhawkal calls this ridge of mountaina 
*A1-Athaleb, i. e the fragments of Jlones^. 

Tihama. Tihama, or Tehama, is a fmall province, whofe limits 

have not been fufficiently defined by the Arab geographers, 
who have fometimes confounded it with Yaman and Hejaz. 
Tehama, according to Golius, derived that name from its 
fandj foil, as it did another, namely, Gaur, from its low 
ifituation. It is bounded on the weft by the Red Sea, and 
On the other fides by HejSz and Yaman, extending almoft 
from Mecca to Aden. Abulfeda mentions feveral towns ia 
this province undoubtedly of great antiquity, but unknpwa 
both to the Greeks and Romans. The Tamna of Pliny, and 
Thumna of Ptolemy, by the latitude he afligns it, 17 degrees 
15 piinijtes N. feem to bear fome relation to Tehama^. 

As the Nabathaeans poflefled the greateft part of, if ^^} 
all, the province of Hejaz, contiguous to Tihama, theThi' 
manei of Pliny, neighbours to the Nabathseans, muft betae 
Arabs of Tihama. 

Vajd. The province of Najd, which word fignifies a rj%ff*' 

iry^ lies between thofe of Yamama, Yaman, and Hejaz*, 
and is limited on the eaft by Irak. Najd is peculiarly op- 
pofed to Tehama, as the name implies, though thislaft "^^ 
feveral ridges of mountains in it. . . 

. Y<'^^^9' Yamama, alfo called Arud, from its oblique fituation^P 
' ' refpea of Yaman, is encompafled by Najd, Tehama, BahreuH 
Oman, Shihr, Hadramaut, and Saba, ^he chief city is^ 
Yamama,. which gives name to the province, and was a ' 

f Ebn Hhawkal apud AbulW. ubi Tup. p, 43, Golii Not» a^^[' 
ff-aganum, p. 96. Ptol. in Arab. Pocock. in Not. ad Spec I^'*.': .( 
J). 37. « Golius^ ubi fup. p. 95. Sharif al Edrifi, dim. »• P ' 

J. Piin. lib. yi. cap. 18. Ptql. u^i fup. ' ' ^.^^^1* 
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dcndy called Jaw, or Gjauva. It is four degrees to the E. 
of Mecca, and deduced its name, according to Golius, from 
the niece of Tafm, whofe brilliant and piercing eyes ren- 
dered her fo famous amongft the ArabS) that one of their 
proverbs was, " More (harp-fighted than Yamama." The 
faife prophet Mofeilama, Mohammed's competitor, ren- 
dered this place famous by refiding in it ; but he being vaa- 
quiftied and killed, it fubmitted to Abubecr. 

Though the more accurate Oriental geographers make Bahrtim^ 
Bahrein part of Irak, yet a concife defcription of this terri^ 
tory ought not to be omitted here. Bahrein, then, in the 
moil extenCy^ acceptation of the word) denotes that mari- 
time tra£); lying between Bafra and the fartheft lino^its oi 
Oman ; to whiph th^ Arabs have given the name of Bahrein, 
i. e. of two feas^ ox the country, of twofeas^ becaufe it con- 
nedk the Perfian Gulph with the Indian Ocean. In a more 
confined fenfe, it is applied to an iiland, or rather two, of 
the Perfian Gulph, in ^6 degrees 30 minutes N. la,titude, 
about a league from the town of 'Al-Katif, feated on that 
gulph. One of thefe iflands feems to be the Ichara of Pto- 
lemy, and Icharia of Strabo. As Julfar and the other prin- 
cipal towns of Bahrein were built after Mohammed's death, 
our readers will expect fome account of them in the modern 
hiftory of Arabia **. 

The iflands of iEnus, Timagenes, Zygxna, and many ThepiM* 
others, both in the Arabian and Perfian Gulphs, enumc- ^^^^''A*^ 
rated by Diodorus Sic ul us, Strabo, Ptolemy, and -ffilian, as lf*JrabuL 
appertaining to Arabia, merit not the leaft attention ; but 
it may not be improper to obferve, that, in our opinion, 
Ptolemy's ifland of Socrates is the fame with the Socotra pf 
the moderns. 

S E C T. II. 

fhe Antiquity y Government j Laws, Religion^ Language^ 
Learnings Arts and Sciences^ Difpofttiony Manner of 
Life J &c. of the Arabs. 

COME of the defcendents of Cufli fixed themfelves in Some of 
^ that part of Arabia Petraea bordering upon Egypt, ex- ^'^^^^^'' 
tending themfelves along the eaftern fhore of the Red Sea, Cj^%/// 
towards the frontiers of Palaeftine and Arabia Felix, in very in Arabia. 
early times, as has been already obferved in the hiftory of 
the Ethiopians. His fons Seba or Saba, Sabtah, Regma or 
Raamah, Sabtecha, and grandfons Sheba and Dedan, feated 

•» Golius, uhi Alp. p. 96. Ptol. ubi fup. Strab. lib. xvi. ^lian. 
flc Animal. lib. xi. cap.. 9. Sharif al Edrifi, Yacut, & Abulfed. 
fpud Gol. ibid. p. 78. 8j. 
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thcmfelvcs llkcwife in the Happy and Defert Arabia, as ap- 
pears from ihe cities Sabota, Rhegana, Rhegama or Rhegma, 
8aca, Saue, Saptha or Saptah, Dedan^ and the country of 
the Sabaei, whofe metropolis was the great city Saba. AH 
thefe places preferved very ftriking footfteps of the names 
of the firft planters of thofe two provinces or kingdoms. 
However, it feems moft probable, for the reafons already 
given, that moft of the Cufhites made fettlements in other 
parts. As a farther proof of this, it may be obferved, that 
the Arab writers take little or no notice of them*. 
Cafluhh'tmt The Cafluhhim, Caphtorim, andHhorites, occupying the 
Caphtorim, \{\\\y diftridt about Mount Seir, though very ancient, never 
monies, made any confidcrable figure. The polterity of Edom, who, 
after their excifion, feized upon the tradt they inhabited, in 
procefs of time intermixing with the proper Arabs, formed 
one people with them ; but neither do the prefent Arabs ef- 
tcem Efau or Kdom as one of the real founders of their nation. 
We have already obferved, that the Arraceni and Sara- 
ccni of the ancients were the fame people. From thefitua- 
tion afTigned them by the old geographers, it can fcarcebe 
doubted but that the Arra of Pliny and Ptolemy was the 
capital of the region they inhabited, and furnifhed the ap- 
pellation they went under. Strabo, dcfcribing iElius Cal- 
lus's expedition into Arabia, intimates, that the province of 
Ararena was thirty days journey from Petra, and fifty from 
the city of the Negrani, or Nagara Metropolis of Ptolemy, 
i. e. the modern Nag'ran ; that it was for the moft part de- 
fert, and inhabited by the Nomades, or Arabes Scenitjc; 
and that the interjacent tra6l betwixt it and the former city 
was a wild pathlefs region, interfperfed in fome parts with 
palm-trees : all which particulars, as well as the name itfelfi 
clearly evince this province to be the country of the Arra- 
ceni or Saraceni, which had the Arra for its capital cityt 
From feveral circumftances in the defcription of the cxpcr 
ditions into Arabia, made by Trajan and Severus, to he 
found in Dio, it appears, that the Arraceni or Saraceni were 
likewife fometimes in the Eaft denominated Agareni, and 
their chief town Arra, Atra, or, as Herodian calls it, Atrse. 
It is therefore highly probable, that the ancient Saracens 
were ftyled Hagarenes, either from the nature of the traS 
they inhabited, or from Hagar the mother of Iflimael''. 

i Agatharchid. Cnid. apud Phot. Diod. Sic. lib. iii. Strab. Plin* 
Ptol. ubi fup. Hyde, Hilt. Rel. vet. Perf. p.. 37, &alib. Sale's Pre- 
lim. Difc. p. 9. CI. Gagn. Diati ib. Tea. 4. k piin. lib. vi. cap. 
28. Ptol. in Arab. Strab lib. xvi. p. 781. Dio, lib. Ixviii. p* 7*5' 
& lib. Ixxv. p. 855. Herodian. lib. iii. cap. x8. Edit. Oxon. 167*' 
Cellar. Geogr. Ant. lib. iii. cap. 14, 
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I» order to confirm what is Here advanced, if maybe far- 
ther obferved, that Stephanus mentions a country called Sa- 
raca, inhabited by the Saraceni, as contiguous to that of the 
Nabathaeans. The Arab writer Yakut alfo defcribes the 
town 'Al-'Arakh, feated on Agja, one of the two celebrated 
mountains of the Tai'tes, or the tribe of Tai, the Taueni 
of Pliny, ^d Tai'voU Taini, of Bardefanes in Eufcbius, who 
joins them with the Saracens. From hence, in conjunc- 
tion with the reafons alleged by the learned M. Gagnier, we 
may conclude, that Pliny called this nation Arraceni ; and 
that Diofcorides was the firft of the ancients now extant / 

who prefixed to that word the hifling letter S, as has been 
determined by Salmafius K 

The Jerufalem Targum takes the names Khmaelites and 
Saracens to have been of an equal extent, and to have de- 
moted the fame nation. This not only included the Arabes 
Scenitie, bordering upon Palaeftine, Syria, and Chaldsea, but 
Jikewife thofe feparated by the Red bea from Ethiopia; all 
of whom we find in Scripture under the general name of 
Arabians "*. 

If we follow the Oriental wjiters, we muft divide the Twoclafes 
Arabs into two clafles, the old lott Arabians, and the pre- ^'*' 
fent. The mod famous tribes amongft the former were Ad, ^^^'* 
Thamud, Tafm, Jadis, the firft Jorhara, Amalek, Amtem, 
Ha{bem» Abil, and Bar. Though thefe were very nume- 
rous, yet they arc now either all deftroyed, or loft and fwal- 
lowed up among the other tribes ; nor are there any certain 
memoirs or records extant concerning them. As for the 
tradition fubfifting among the modern Arabians, it is fo in- 
terwoven with fable, and fo replete with inconfiftency, as 
to deferve no regard from the impartial and accurate hifto- 
rian ", 

According to their own hiftorians, the prefent Arabs are Theprefeitt 
fprung from two ftocks, Kahtan, the fame with Joktan the Arabs dt- 
fon of £ber, and Ad nan defcended in a direfl: line from fcended 
Iflimael the fon of Abraham and Hagar.' Ihe pofterity oif^^^ ^^• 
the former they call al Arab al Ariba, i. e. the genuine or 7-^/^^,, 
pure Arabs^ and thofe of the latter al Arab al Moftareba, 
i. e. naturalized^ or injititious Arabs. The uncertainty of 

I Steph. Byzant. in voc. la^anei, Ptol. uhi fyp. Yakiitus Geogn 
Ar. apud Gagn. ubi fup. feet. 9. Plin. ubi fup Bardefanes apud 
Eufeb. de Praep. Evang. p. 477. Videetiam Hardouin. in Plin, ubi 
fup. Gagn. Diatr. feitl. 9. & Salmaf. in Exercit. Plinian. p. 344. 
, col. s. Tub init. "» T^'^rg. Hierofol. in Gen. chap, xxxvii. vcr. 25. 
a Chron. chap. xvii. ver. i. Sc chap. xxi. ver. 16. Ifai. chap. xiii. 
vcr. ao. Gagn. ubi fup. feft. 4. Tub fin. '" Greg. Abidf. p. H9. . 
fale's Prelim. Dif?. p. 5. Jallaio'ddin. in Lib. Me(har. Vide & Po- 
pockiufDi ubi fup. p. jS^ ^^« 
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the defcents between Iflimael and Adnan \$ the reafort tirtiy 
they feldom trace their genealogies higher than the latter, 
whom they therefore regard as the father of their tribes \ 
rix defcents from him downwards being pretty certain and 
uncontroTcrted. It is remarkable, that the eaftern writers 
iicarce take any notice of Abraham's progeny by Keturah, 
though they undoubtedly made up a conGderable part of 
ibe inhabitants of Arabia. Their names were Zimran, 
Jokfliaa, Medan, Midian or Madian, Ifhbak, and Shuah. 
JNoCwithflianding the Arabs affirm Ifhmaers wife to havef 
been a genuine Arabian, the Scripture fays (he was an £gyp» 
tian ; a teftimony which greatly invalidates the authority 
of their hiftorians, except it (hould be admitted, that he» 
bad a fccond wife, or fcverai at once. His fons were Ne- 
baioth, Kedar, Adeel, Mib£»m, Mlihma, Dumah, Mai&, 
Hadar, Tema, Jetsr, NapHifii, and Kedemah; be^des' 
which he had a daughter called Mahalath and Bafiiemath, 
whom £dom took to wife. Some writers make Kahtan a 
defcendenc of libmael ; but among the Orientals this is no€ 
the mod received opinion. However, it agrees the beft 
wich theChaldee and Arabic paraphrafts, who believed the 
name of Ifhmaelites to be as general and exteniive as that 
of Arabs *». 
Cfwrii- W« haye already obferved, that the cuftoms, manners, 

mentgfthi and genius, of the Arabs, except in matters of religion, are 
^f'"!^ in general the fame ar this day that they were betwixt three 
* *' and four thoufand years ago; and therefore we may prefume, 
that the ancient and modern forms of government of this 
nation may be confidered as agreeing in almoft all particu- 
lars. The Arabes Scenitae, therefore, as their fucceflbrs the 
prefent Bcdoweens, were governed by ihekhs and emirs. 
The (hekhs fupcrintended only particular dow-wars, thai 
is, celle^ions rf tents called hhymasy anfwering to villages or 
towns, already defcribed. Every one of thcfe dow-wars, 
therefore, might have been confidered as a little principal- 
ity, governed by the chief of that particular family, which 
was of the greateft name, fubftance, and reputation, amongft 
the Arabs that compofed it. The emirs or emeers, the 
pbylarchs of the Greeks, ruled over a whole tribe, and con- 
fequently their authority extended to many of thofe dow- 
wars. It is probable, that they were fometimes dignified 
with the title of fhekh al kihcer, as feme of their fuccef- 
fors are at this tirne. And laftly, from what has been ob- 
forved of the phylarchs of the Nomadcs, agreeing in moft 

• Gen. ch.xxi. v. ai. ch. xxv. v. i, &c. AbnredEbn Yufef, Aljau- 
biir, Al Firauzabadius, Abulfed. Sbahaboddin. Ahmed £bn Yahy«» 
5fc Vide etiam Pocock. ubi fupra, 49— 5%^ 
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|>omt$ with the Arabes Scenitse, we may conclude^ that 
the emirs were under the government of one particular 
princc« who was the fovcreign of thcfe Arabs, or at lead 
diflinguifhed from the other emirs by the title of the grand 
emir, agreeable to the form of government ftill prevailing 
amongft the modern Bedoweens. However, we take this 
prince not to have been entirely defpotic, but confidered by 
nis fubjefts only as their fupreme magiftrate, who main- 
tained them in the pofTeflfion of their particular laws, pri« 
vileges, ami cuftoms i*. 

The Arabs that dwelt in cities and towns were undoubt- Ofthtfe 
cdly ruled in the fame manner as the Bedoweens. That ^J^^^ dweli 
feverat cities of Arabia Felix, particularly thofe of the Adra«» ** ?''" 
mitx or Chatramotitae, were governed by princes of their ^* '*^**» 
own, we learn from Eratoilhenes in Strabo. That author 
likewife informs us, that the order of fucceffion in thefe ci* 
ties was not hereditary, but that the firft child born in any 
of the noble families after the king's ^ccefTion was deemed 
the prefumptive heir to the crown. As foon, therefore, as 
any prince afcended the throne, a lift was taken of all the 
pregnant ladies of quality, who were guarded in a proper 
manner, till one of them was delivered of a fon, who al- 
ways received an education fuitable to his high birth. How« 
ever, Artemidorus in the fame author intimates, that the 
Sabxan nation had only one fovereign ; which manifeftlf 
implies, that all the petty princes or emirs above mention* 
ed had a fupreme head prefiding over the whole region^ 
And that regal government prevailed here, as defcrlbed by^ 
Artemidorus and^Eratofthenes, feems confirmed by Scrip*- 
ture, when the pfalmifl: mentions the kings of Arabia 
and Saba. The Arabians were, Tor fome centuries, under 
the government of the defcendents of Kahtan ; Yarab, one 
of his fons, founding the kingdom of Yaman, and Jorham ^ 
another, that of Hejaz The kings of Hamyar, who pof-* 
fefled the kingdom of Yaman, or at leaft the greater part 
of it, had the general title of Tobba, which fignifies fuc^ 
ceffhr^ and was afFcfted by thefe princes, as that of Csefar 
was by the Roman emperors, and khalif by the fucceilbr» 
of Mohammed. There were feveral lefler princes, who? 
Feigned in other parts of Yaman, moflly, if not altogether,. 
fubje£l to the king of Hamyar, whom they denominate the 
Great King ; but of thefe hiftory has recorded nothing re- 
markable, or that may be depended upon. ** May yoa 
:^ert all malediftion," or, " May God* be propitious to 

• ^ Shaw, ubi fupra, p. 285, 2S7» ^%%t 300, 310. Appian. in Li* 
bye. 67. La% Mauri it- Us Coatumes des Arabesi p. 115, 116. k 
Bftris, if«7i 
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you/' wa§ the form in which the ancient Arabs ufed to ad-' 
drefs themfelves to their king ^J. 
laws of The principal civil inditutions among the Arabs, that 
ihi Arabs, feemed to wear the face of laws, were the following ; i . That 
eftabliihing the above mentioned order of fucceffion. 2. That 
in force among the Sabaeans, whereby the king was folemnly 
inverted with his prerogative by an aflembly of the people. 

3. That enjoining the (aid king never to leave his palace 
after he had taken upon, him the reins of government. 

4. That commanding his fubjefts to ftone him to death, in 
cafe he fliould be found guilty of a violation of the former 
law. 5. That obliging them to an abfolute and implicit obe- 
dience to all his commands, confident with the aforefaid fun- 
damental condition. As the other political maxims the Arabs 
obferved may be confidered as coinciding with their cuftoms, 
there is no neceflity of dwelling upon them here '. 

MiUgm. The religion of the Arbabs before Mohammed, which 

they call the Jiate of ignorance, was chiefly grofs idolatry ; 
the Sabian religion having almoft over-run the whole na- 
tion, though there were alfo great numbers of Chriftians, 
Jews, and Magians, amongft them. The idolatry of the 
Arabs, as Sabians, chiefly confided in woifliipping the fixed 
ftars and planets, and the angels and their images, which 
they honoured as inferior deities, and whofe interceffion 
they implored, as their mediators with God ; for they 
acknowleged one fupreme God, the Creator and Lord of 
the univerfe, whom they called Allah Taala, the mo/i high 
Gods and their other deities, who were fubordinate to 
him, they dylcd firaply Al Ilahat, i. e. the goddejfes ». 
M H f h '^^^^ Arabs fliould eafily be led into the worfliip of 
ArlbsSa- ^^^ ftars, is not at al) furprifing, fince, by obferving the 
bians^ changes of the weather to happen at the rifing or fetting of 
certain of them for a confider^ble period, they might eafily 
be induced to afcribe a divine power to thofe ftars, and 
think themfelves indebted to them for their rains, a very 
great benefit and refrefliment to their parched country. 
Hence it came to pafs, that they had Tcven celebrated 
temples dedicated to the feven planets ; one of thefe, in 
particular, called Beit Ghomdan, was built in Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yaman, by Dahac, to the honour of Al Zo- 

^ Eralofthenes & Artemidorus apud Strabon. lib. xvi. Vcrf. 
Septuag. in Pfal. Ixxii. ver. 10. Al-Motarezzi in lib. Mogreb. 
Al-Jauhariiis, Abulfcda, Ebn al Athir, & Al-Firauzabadius apud 
Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 65, 66. ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. ' Era- 

, tofthenes apud Strabon. ubi fup. ut & ipfe Strab ibid. «Poc, 

. Not. ad Specim. Hift. Arab. p. 138. Golii Notae ad Alfraga- 
jf»um, p. 251. Maimonid. in Moreh. Nevoclum, par. iii, cap. %^4 
Hottingeri Hift. Orient. lib. iv. cap. 8. Hyde Hilt. ReL vet. PcrC 
pafT. Prideaux in Connect, p. i. b. iii, 

zarab^ . 
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harab, or the planet Venus, and was demoli(lie<l by the 
khalif Othnian. The temple of Mecca is alfo fald to have 
been confecrated tq Zohal, or Saturn, That planetary wor- 
fhip was the firft fpecies of idolatry, we have already ob- 
ferved ; and therefore it is no wonder the Arabs, at prefent 
the moft ancient nation in the world, fhould have been in- 
fefted with it. To what has been already offered on this 
head, we (hall here add the teflimony of Paufanias, who in- 
timates, that the worfliip of the planets was earlier than the 
firft arrival of the Pelafgi in Greece ; and that before this 
time they had ftatues erefted to their honour ^ 

But, befides thofe ftars which were the general objefts of Worjhip the 
worlhip throughout Arabia, there were fome more pecu- fixed fiars^ 
liarly revered in particular provinces. Thus the Hamya- ^^J^jaa^u 
rites chiefly worflhiped the Sun ; Mifam, AI Debaran, or 
the Bull's Eye ; Lakhm and jodam, Al Moihtari, or Jupi- 
ter; Tay, Sohail, or Canopus ; Kais, Sirius, or the Dog- 
ftar; and Afad, Otared, or Mercury. Abu Cabflia, a 
worfhiper of Sirius, whom fome infift to be the fame with 
Waheb, Mohammed's grandfather on the mother's fide, 
. though others make him of the tribe of Khozaah, ufed his 
utmoft endeavours to perfuade the Koreifh to abandon their 
images, and worfliip this ftar. For which reafon, when 
Mohammed endeavoured alfo to reclaim them from i;nage- 
worfliip, they nick-named him the fon of Abu Cab(ha. 
However, the Arabs, together with the Indians in general, 
paid a greater regard to the fixed ftars than to the planets ; 
a peculiarity which diftinguiftied the Sabians amongft them 
from thofe amongft the Greeks, who direfted their wor- 
lhip to the planers. The Arabs did not only attribute their 
rains to the influence of the fixed ftars, but likewife their 
winds, ftorms, tempefts, heat, cold, and all kinds of altera- 
tions in the atmofphere ". 

Of the angels or intelligences which they worlhiped, we AsUke^ift 
find only three mentioned in the Koran, namely, Allat, Al- ^^^g^^U or 
Uzza, and Manah 5 thefe they called Goddefles, and the '^ 
Daughters of God ; an appellation they beftowed not only 
on angels, but alfo on their images, which they believed 
cither to be infpired with life by God, or elfe to become 
the tabernacles of the angels, and to be animated by them ; 
and they paid them divine honours, becaufe they believed 
them to intercede for their votaries with God. The Arab 
Sabians likewife, in common with thofe of other nations, 

t Poc. ubi fupra, p. 163. Al-Jannabi. Shahreftani. Paufan. La- 
conic, p. ao«, « Abulfaragius, ubi Tupra, p. i6o. Al Shah- 
reftani. Abujfed, AI Jauharius, Ebn'ol Athir. & Al Firauzabadius 
>pad Pocockiuni; ubi fupra^ p. 163, 164. ut et ipfe Pocock. ,p. 130, 

imagined, 
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imagined, that the fun, moon, and fixed ftars, were inlia« 
bited by intelligences of a middle nature bet)vixt men and 
the Supreme Being, who aftuated their orbs in the fame 
manner as the human body is animated by the foul; and that 
this was the true caufe of all their moticftis. Thefe beings, 
they had a notion, became mediators between God and 
them ; for the neceffity of a mediator they clearly difcover- 
cd from the beginning, and therefore, as gods mediators, 
direfted divine worftiip to them. They firft worfliiped 
them by their tabernacles, i. e. their orbs themfelves ; but 
thefe, by their rifing and fetting, being as much under the 
horizon as above, they were at a lofs how to addrefs them- 
felves to them in their abfence. To remedy this inconve- 
nience, they had recourfe to the invention of images, in 
which, after their confecration, they thought thefe inferior 
deities to be as much prcfent by their influence, as in the 
ftars themfelves •, and therefore that ail addrefles were made 
as efFeftually before the one, as before the other. And this 
may be confidered as the origin of image-worfhip. All other 
material particulars relating to the Sabians, omitted here, 
will either be found in the note (M), or a former part of 
thishiftory. ^^^^ 

w AI-Kor. Mohjinmed. cap liii. Foe. p. 138. Gol. Malraonid. 
Hotting. Hyde, Prideaux, ubi fupra. Shahrcttaniiis apud Hyde, 
cap. 5. p. 124* D'Hei bel. Bibl. Orient, p. 716. HoufaXn Vaez Com- 
ment. Pcrf. in AlKoran, cap. 2. Lib. Phar. Gj. apud Hyd. ubi fiip. 
Kalkafhend. apud Hyde, ubi fupra, p. 115. £bn Al Atbir apud Po- 
cockium, p. 138, 139. 



(M) We find no religion, ex- 
cept the Sabian, Jewifh, and 
Chriftian, tolerated by the Ko- 
ran. The eaftern writers vary 
greatly in their notions of the 
religious tenets of the firft fed ; 
though thofe here mentioned 
fecm to be attefted by the beft 
authors. The Sabians produce 
many llrong arguments for the 
unity of God, and addrefs 
themfelves to Him in the fol- 
lowing terms : " I dedicate my- 
felf to thy fervice, O God ! I 
dedicate myfelf to thy fervice, 
O Godi Thou haft no compa- 
nion, except thy companion, of 
whom thou art abfolute mafter, 
and of whatever is his." From 
whence it appears, that they 
fuppofe idols not to be fui juris, 



though they offer facrifices and 
other offerings to them, as well 
as to God, *' who was alio for- 
merly often put off with the 
leaft portion," as Mohammed 
upbraids them. The reafoa 
alfigned by the Arabs for this 
was, that the idol wanted what 
was God's, but God him- 
felf wanted nothing. A fort 
of baptifm they admit, and pro- 
fefs a great veneration for St. 
John Baptift, ftyling them- 
felves, in their language, which 
is compofed of the Chaldee and 
Syriac, Mendai Jahia, i. e. 
DifcipUs of St. Jofm ; and by 
this name they are known a- 
mongft the Chriftians of the 
Levant. Befides the book of 
Pfalms, the only true Scripture 
they 
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. Aliat, \(rhom fpme of the Arabs called Allah, was the AUaU 
idol of the tribe of Thakif, who dwelt at Tayef, and had a 
temple confecratcd to her in a place called Naklah *. 

X Abulfarag. p. i6oi Poc. ubi fupra, p. 90, 



they read, they have another 
fuppofed to have been Written 
by Adam. The language of 
thefe bopks, which they regard 
as their Bible, almoft entirely 
agrees with the Chaldee ; but 
the charadters differ from thofe 
of all other nations. Ebn Sho- 
nah makes them the defcendants 
of the moil ancient people in 
the world, and intimates, that, 
befides the books juft mention- 
fed^ they have others efteemed 
equally facred, particularly one 
full of moral difcouffes, deno- 
minated by them the Book of 
I Scth and Enoch, or, as they 
call him, Edris. They are ob* 
liged to pray three, or, accord- 
ing to others, feven times a- 
day. The firft prayer begins 
half an hour, or lefs, betore 
fun-niing; and is fo ordered, 
.that they may, juft as the fun 
rifes, iiniih eight adorations, 
each containing three proftra- 
tions: the fecond prayer they 
end at noon, when the fun be- 
-gins to decline, in repeating 
which they perform five fuch 
adorations as the former: and 
the fame they do the third time, 
concluding juft as the fun fets. 
They are very fervent in their 
devotions. They faft three 
times a year, the firft time 
thirty days, the next nine, and 
the laft feven. They offer 
many facrifices, but eat no part, 
,buping them all. They ab- 
i^am from beans, garlic, and 
fomc other pulfe and vegetables. 
As to the Sahian Kebla, or part 
to which they turn their -faces 
» praying, authors greatly Af* 
ViJi-XVI. 



fer ; one affirming it to te the 
north, another the fouth, a 
third Mecca, and a fourth th^ 
ftar tp \yhi(^ they p^y thei,r 
devotions. They have a greaf 
veneration for the temple of 
Mecca, as alfo the pyramids; 
in the third of which they be- 
lieve Sabi orSabius, the founder 
of their fe6l, lies buried. They 
go on pilgrimage to Harran^ 
either out of regard to the me- 
mory of Abraham, or of Sabi 
Ebn Mari, who lived in Abra- 
ham's time, and is " regarded 
by fome as the firft propaga- 
tor of their religion, Ebn Hai 
zem afTerts Sabianifm to havd 
been the univerfal religion till 
the age of Abraham, front 
whence all the fucceeding fe6ls 
were derived. According td 
Al-Shareftani, the Sabians fay^ 
that the difference betwixt theni 
and the Moham medan s confifts 
in this, that, among creatures, 
they give the preference to 
fpirits, angels, or intelligences 
moving the celeftial orbs ; 
whereas the Mohammedans 
choofe to pay the greateft ho- 
nour to Body and matter^ i. e» 
men ; as patriarchs, &c. Houf-^ 
fain Vaez, in his Fer fie com- 
mentary on the Koran, fays, 
that they were a fort of Saddu- 
cees, not believing a future ftate. 
We muft not omit obfefving, 
that, at the pyramids, they fa* 
crificed a cock and a black calf, 
and offered up incenfe. Ebit 
Khalecan, in his life of Ibra- 
him al Sabi, affirms, that thd 
Sabians are as ancient ar the 
Magians, but different froRi 
T them ; 
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Ji'Uxxa. Al-Uzza, or,Al-Ozza, was the idol of the tnbcs of Ko^ 
rei(h and Kenanah, and part of the tribe of Salim, as fome 
affirm 5 but others aflcrt it to have been a tree called the 
Egyptian thorn, or Acacia, wor(hipped by the tribe of Ghat- 
fan, and firft confecratcd by Dhakm, who boilt a chapel 
over it named Bofs, fo contrived ^s to give a found when 
any one entered. *When Khaled Ebn Walid, by Moham- 
med's order, had demolilhed the chapel, cut down the 



them ; however, that both pre- 
tended to deduce their origin 
from Abraham, whom they 
confounded with Zerdu(ht. The 
fame author relates, that the 
word Siibi in the Aralnc tongue 
denotes one who leaves the re- 
ligion of his forefathers, and 
introduces a new one; for 
which reafon the Koreifli, by 
way of reproach, called Mo- 
hammed Sabi orSabian. The 
eaiiern Chriftians fcruple not 
to affirm, that Conilantine the 
Great himfelf profelTed Sabian- 
ifm before he became a con- 
vert to Chriftianity. Share- 
fiani divides the Sabians into 
two fefts, thofe that worfhip 
the ftars, and thofe that worihip 
images. The firfi: maintain, 
that God created the world; 
but has commanded his fervants 
to pay great regard to the ftars, 
and to turn tkemfelves towards 
thofe luminous bodies whenever 
they pray ; the other, that, by 
the mediation of images, they 
liave accefs to the £irs, and, 
through the aififtance of thofe 
tntelle^ual agents aninrating 
them, to the Supreme Being. 
Thejr all believe, that the fouls 
of wicked men will be puniihed 
for nine thoufand ages, but that 
afterwards they Ihall be re- 
ceived to mercy. Their feafts 
in general they have appointed 
Bpon the days when the exalta- 



tions of the planets happen ; 
but the greated of them, in par-? 
ticuiar, upon the day that the 
fun enters Aries, which, with 
them, is the firil day of the 
year, when they all wear their 
beft cloaths. They celebrate 
the feaft of every planet in a 
chapel dedicated to hinr, and 
derive their religion from Noab 
himfelf. The Sabians of mount 
Lebanon feem to pay 21 greater 
regard to Seth than the Su- 
preme Being ; for they always 
keep their oath when they fwear 
by the former, but frequently 
break it when they fwear by 
the latter. They Hkewife main- 
tain, that once in thirty-fix 
thoufand four hundred and 
twenty-five years there will be 
a complete revolution in all 
mundane things. They endea* 
vour to perfedl themfelves m 
the four intelledual virtues; 
God they call God of gods, and 
Lord of lords f but thofe intel- 
ligences fuppofed to actuate the 
Hars, gods and lords. T his fedl 
fay, they took the name of Sa- 
bians from the above mentioned 
Sabi, though it feems rather t» 
be derived from Rlit S^^^t or 
Tfuba^ the hoft oi heaven^ which 
they worfhip. Before the growtlk 
of Chriftianity and Moham« 
medanifin, the greatefl part of 
the world profe&d the Sabias 
religion ( I },^ 
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iftiJige, or tree, atid flain the prieftefs of Al Uzza, Mohami 
mcd, alluding to the death of the prieftcfs, faid, fhe way 
AUUzza, who therefore willnevtr hereafter be worfhipped. 
The name Uzza is derived from the root azsuiy and fignified 
the moji mighty >"• 

Manah was the obje£): of worfhip of the tribes of Hodhail Man A 
and Khozaah, pofSbly the Caflanirte of Ptolemy, who dwelt 
between Mecca and Medina, and> as fome fay, of the tribes 
of Aws, Khazraj, andThakif alfo. Dr. Pococke renders it 
highly probable, that the Manah of. the Arabs was the Ment 
of the prophet Ifaiah. This idol was a large ftohej do* 
moii(hed by Saad in tht; eighth year of the Hejra, fo fatal 
to the idols of Arabia. The name feems derived from ma* 
na^ Xoflovj^ from the flowing of the blood of the victims 
facrificed to the deity or intelligence it reprefented. Hence 
the valley of Mina, near Mecca, had alfo its name^ where 
the pilgrims at this time flay their facrifices* Some takd 
Meni, or Manah, to be the name of a conftellatiori ; which 
notion is favoured by the moft obvious fignification of th€J 
word Manah in the Arabic tongue *. 

Befides thefe, We find five antediluvian idold defci1be<i Wadd 
by the Arabian writers ; namely, Wadd^ Sawa, Yaghuth, Sawa^ 
Vaftk, and Nafr. Thefe are faidto have been men of great Taghutk, 
i^epulation aiid piety, whofe ftatucs the Arabs at firfl: re- ]j?^*» ^^ 
verenced with a civil honour only, which in proccfe of time ^-^ '^* 
was heightehed into worfhip ». 

Wadd was fuppofed to reprefent heaven, and Was wof* jfTaddi 
(hipped under the form of a man by the tribe of Caib, in 
Dawmat al JandaL 

Sawd was adored under the fliafje of a Wbrtan by the SawtU 
tribe of Hamad^n, or^ as others write, of Hodhail in Ro* 
hat. This idol, lying under water fome time after the de-i> 
luge, was at length, according to the Arab writers, difco* 
vered by the devil, and worfliipped by thofe of Hodhail^ 
who inftituted pilgrimages to it. 

Yaghiith was an idol ill the fliape of a liOli, and i'eccived taghui^. 
divide honours from the tribe of Madhaj, and others, who 
dwelt in Yanian. Its name feems to be derived from gha^' 
tha, which fignifiesto beh. 

Yaftk the tribe of Mordd efteemed as their proper objefl: ^4i. 
of worfhip, or, according to others, that of Hamadan, under 
the figure of a horfe. The name YSuk probably comes from 
their verb vka, to prevent^ or avert \ 

yAl-Juhar. At-Shahreftan. & AUFirau^abadius apad Pococki 
ibid. z Al-Jauhar, Al-Beidawi, AUShalireft. Abulfcd. Al* 

iSamakhfharius, & AlFirauzabadius. « Al-Kor. Mohammed^ 

cap, 71, . ^ ^gc. in ${qu ad Spec. Ht(k« Anib. iqu |}8« ^^9, 390. 
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Nafr fecms to have been the deity of the tribe of HamyaF^ 
whom we confider either as the Homeritx or Hamtraei a£ 
Fiiny. He is faid to have been adored at DhuM Khahiah 
in their territories, under the image of an eagle^ which the 
name fignifics. 

The four deities Sakia, Hafedha, Razeka, and Salema, 
were peculiar to the tribe of Ad. The iirll fupplied them 
with, rain, the fecond preferved them from all dangers 
abroad, the third provided food for their fuftenance, and 
the fourth leftored them to health when afflided with 
ficknefsi according to the fignification of their feveral 
names. To thefe may be added Al-Daizan« or Saturn, a 
moft ancient Arab idol, Hhethar, Al Auf, &c. mentioned 
by Al Jauharius, Al Firauzabadius, and others*^. ' 

As image-wor(hip in fome meafure proceeded from the 
deification of dead men, who had been the authors of fomc 
fignal advantages and benefits to the people they governed, 
or elfe greatly celebrated for their conquefts, it is no wonder 
the Arabs, as well as other nations, fbould fall into it* Sir 
Ifaac Newton takes hero-worfhip, or the worlbip of deified 
dead meb, to have been no older than the age of Sefac, the 
great Egyptian conqueror fo often mentioned, who ordered 
all the nations he fubdued, and amongft the reft fome of 
the Arabians at leaft, to pay divine honours to his father 
Ammon, under the name of Jupiter, or Jupiter Ammon. 
This therefore was the great hero god of the Arabs, as well 
as of the Egyptians, Garamantes, Ethiopians, and Indians ; 
and his fon and fucceflbr, Sefac, who injoined this worfhip^ 
the Bacchus, according to Sir Ifaac Newton, of the ancients, 
little inferior to him. The Arabd, it is probable, ere£t^d 
oracles to Ammon, who reduced part of their country, as 
well as the Libyans and Egyptians : and Se&c, on account 
of his having coafted Arabia Felix, failed to the Perfiaa 
gulph, penetrated afterwards into India, where he reared 
two pillars on two mountains near the mouth of the 
Ganges, and another at Dire, a promontory of Ethiopia, 
was efteemed as his father's colleague in Arabia, as well aa 
the other regions fubjugated by him. 

Befides the idols already mentioned, the Arabs worfliipped 
many others, the chief of whom was Hobal, brought from 
fieika in Syria to Arabia by Amra Ebn Lohai, pretending 
it would procure them rain whenever they wanted it. Ac-' 
cording to Safioddin, Hob^l was placed without the Caaba, 
under the figure of a man. His ftatue was made of red 
agate, which having by fome accident loft a hand, the Ko« 
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rcilh repaired it with one of gold ; he held in his hand feven 
arrows without heads or feathers, fuch as the Arabs ufed in 
divination. This idol is fuppofed to have been the fame 
with the image of Abraham, found and deftroyed by Mo- 
hammed in the Caaba, on his entering it, in the eighth year 
of the Hejra, when h€ reduced Mecca. That image was 
furrounded with a great number of angels and prophets, as 
inferior deities ; among whom, as fome fay, was Ifhmael, 
with divining arrows in his hand. Hobal, according to Al 
Jannabius, was the chief of three hundred and fixty idols, 
one of which the Arabs ihight, if they thought proper, 
worlhip every day in the year. We are told, that among 
the idols in the Caaba there was a wooden pigeon, as like- 
wire another above, to deftroy which Mohammed lifted 
AH upon his fliouldnrs. Afaf and Nayelah, the former the 
'image of a man, the latter of a woman, were alfo two idols 
brought with Hobal from Syria, and placed the One on 
-Mount Safa, and the other on Mount Merwa. They pre- 
tend that Afaf was the fon of Amru, and Nayelah the 
daughter of Sahal, both of the tribe of Jorham, who, com- 
mitting whoredom together in the Caaba, were by God 
converted into ftone, and afterwards worfliipped by the Ko- 
reifli, and fo much reverenced by them, that though this 
fuperftition was condemned by Mohammed, yet he was 
-forced to allow them to vifit thofe mountains as monuments 
of the divine juftice. The idols Saad, an oblong ftone on 
the fhore near Giodda, Soair or Sair worfhipped by the tribe 
of Anza ; Aud, adored by the tribe of Beer Waycl ; Nafb 
•or Nofb, Al Sharek, and Dar, from whence the Arab names 
Abdol Sharek and Abdol Dar were derived, merit little re- 
gard. Nor have we much to fay of Madan, Yalil, Awal, 
peculiar to the tribes of Beer and Taglab ; Dul CafFain, the 
deity of the tribe of Daus ; Bajar or Bajer, that of the tribe 
of Azd ; Al Okaifar, worfhipped in the eaftern part of Sy- 
ria V Bag or Bagh, from whence Abulfeda deduces the name 
of the city Baghdad ; Al Chalafah, Dufhihara, the Dyfares 
of the Greeks and Romans. Befides thefe, according to 
the Oriental authors, every houfekeeper had his houfhold 
•god, which he laft took leave of, and firft faluted a|t his go*, 
ing abroad and returning home **. 

Severalof the Arab idols, befides Saad above mentioned, S^mtof 
and Manah in particular, were no more than large rude J^^' '^*^ 
fliones, the worftiip of which the pofterity of Iflhmael firft J^^^'* 
introduced, according to Al Jannabrus. It feems moft pro- 

d Abulfed. Al-Sbahreftan.. Safioddin. Al-Moftati'af.- Vide etiam 
Pocock. ubi fup. p. 95, 97, 98. Ebn Al-Athir,. Al X^niabiu^. Al- 
Klor. Mohammed, cap. 2. 
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bableto us, that thefe great ftones were the firft public 
pbces of divine worihip amongft the Arabs, on which they 

floured wine and oilr as Jacob did upon the ftones that 
erved him for a pillow, when he faw his vifion. Some 
authors relate, that when the territory of Mecca became too 
confined for the IfhmaeliteS| fo that great numbers found 
themfelves obliged to look out for new babitaticms, thofe 
that departed from Mecca took with them fome of the ftones 
of that reputed holy land ; and atfirftonly compafied them 
out of devotion, as they had accuRomed to go round the 
Caaba ; but this ceremony at la{( ended in rank idolatry, 
the lihmaelites forgetting the religion left them by their fa- 
ther, fo far, as to pay divine honours to any fine ftone they 
met with. To the idols already mentioned we may add an- 
other peculiar to the tribe of Hanifah, which was nothing 
more than a lump of dough. This they never prefumed to 
ca|:, till thpy were compelled by famine ^- 
}/U^%an The Perhans,, by their vicinity to, an4 frequent inter- 

reiigionin couffe with the Arabians, introduced the Magian religioa 
4r^^^^ among fome of their tribes, particularly that of Tamim, a 
long time before Mohamnied, who was fo far from beiog 
unacquainted with it, that he borrowed many of his own 
inftitutions from it. The profeflbrs of this religion acknow- 
ieged the world to have been created by ,God, as their fuc- 
ceffors do at prefent: but being at a Ipfe otherwife to ac- 
count for the origin pf evil, they held tviro principles. The 
firft they fuppofed the author ot all good, and the other of 
;ill evil, belicvinjg them to be reprefentedby light and dark- 
nefs, as their trueft fymboU ; and that of the cpmpofition 
pf thefe two all things in the world are made. The good 
principle or God they named Yezad or Yezdan, and Or- 
mozd or Hormizda, which the Greeks wrote Oronaazes; 
pnd the evil daemon they called Ahari.man or Ahriman, and 
the Qrecks Arimanius. Though one k& of the Magi zU 
ferted, as the Manichaeans and other heretics didj both 
thofe principljes to have exifted from all eternity, yet they 
,?Rrere reputed heterodox ; the original dodirine being, that 
the good principle or God only was eternal, and the other 
f reated, as appears frorn Zoroafter's defcription of the So-? 
premjB Being. Amongft other tenets they maint;iined, that 
fhere were good and bad angels \ the former gi;tar4ing and 
prote£ling men from evil, and the latter inf^igatifig them 
|o all kinds of wickpdnefs. They alfo believed that the 
picked angels, after they had feduced men frpm the paths 

' e Al-Jaubar. Al-Beidawi, 8c Al-Zamakh(haritt«« Al-Moftatraf 
Alrjafihar^us apudPococic. p. up, 
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fSfT virtue, became the inftruments of their punifliment 5 
and that thefe angels were continually meditating the ruin 
and dcftruclion of mankind. 

Some of the Pagan Arabs believed neither a creation paft, 7hiHo» 
nor a refurreftion to come, attributing the origin of things tionsfomi 
to nature, and their diffolution to age. Others allowed ^/'^!^ 
both ; among whom were thofe who, when they died, had ^fafutArt 
each his camel tied by his fepulchre, and fo left without fiau. 
meat or drink to perifh, and accompany him to the other 
world, left he fliould be obliged, at the refurrefkion to go 
on foot; a method of travelling which was counted dit 
graceful. Some believed a metcmpfychofis ; and that of 
the blood near the dead perfon's brain, was forn^ed a bird 
named Hamah, which once in a hundred years viiited the ^ 

fepulchre j though others affirm, that this bird is animated 
by the foul of him that is unjuftly flain, and continually 
cries ofcuHti cfcuni^ i. e. give me to drink, meaning of the 
mutdcrer's blood, till his death be revenged ; and then it 
flies away. Some of the ancient Arabs fcem to have been 
addidled to augury, fince they held an owl in great abhor* 
rence, as imagining that it always brought ill news, and 
portiended fdmething bad. The camel juft mentioned fur- 
nifhed the Arabs with a proverb, which they applied to all 
people doomed to a miferable end. Thofe who expefted ae 
future judgment adored idols, as they pretended that the 
heroes or deities they reprefented might be induced to in- 
tercede for them with God hereafter. It appears probable 
from fome paflages of the- Koran, and the commentators on 
thofe paflages, that the ancient Arabs, under the word Jin 
or Genii, comprehended angels, good as well as bad, and 
that intermediate fpecies of rational invifible beings going 
among the prefent Orientals by the fame name. From the 
fame paflages and commentators we may likewife infer, that 
moft of the Arabians before Mohammed's time, in confor* 
mity to the Sabian fcheme, paid religious honours to thefe 
Genii, The Mohammedans call the evil principle of the 
Magi the Satan of the Scripture, and Sammael of the Jews, 
Eblis, which feems to be a corruption of the Aiak^ oaS' or 
Diabolus of the New Teftament ^ 

AbuCarb Afad, king of Yaman, about feven hundred ^hjenv* 
years before Mohammed, is faid to have introduced Juda- ^[^^^ 
ifm among the idolatrous Hamyarites. The Jews likewife, ^fj^^f 
who fled in great numbers into Arabia after the deftrufVion thg Arab 
of their country by the Romans, made profclytes of feveral triba^ 

, f Al-Shahreftani. Al-Jauhari. Ebn al Athir. Al-Damirius. Vide 
ctiamPocockium, ubi fup. p. 134— -136. Al-Kor« Mohammed, cap* 
^# 7i 72* &aHb^ 
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tribes* tfaofe of Kenanah, Al Hareth Ebn Caaba, and Keiw 

^ah, in particular. In time they became very powerful, 

and poflefled themfclves of feveral towns and fortreffc^. 

At lad Yufeff furnamed Dhu Nowas, king of Yaxnan, hav-f 

|ng raifed a horrid perfecution againft all who would not 

embrace the Jewi(h religion, putting them to death by var 

fious tortureSf the moft common of which was throwing 

them into a glowing pit of fire, from whence the Arabs 

gave him the opprobious title of the Lord of the Pit j Caleb 

pr Elefbaan, king of Ethiopia, to revenge the maflacre of 

the Chriftians at Najran, put an end to Judaifni and the 

kingdom of the Hamyarites in Yamany at the fame time. 

This event happened in the reign of the emperor Juftin, an4 

will be more fully noted in the following fefltion 5. 

0hJ liii' Whether St. Paul preached in any part oiF Arabia, pror 

'^ifeChrif" perly fo called, we cannot pretj^nd to determine ; but that 

jfiA^itj. the Chriftian .religion was planted very early in this coun. 

try, will not admit of a difpute. The Arabians we find 

ranked ampngfl: thofe nations, fome of whofe members firft 

lad the happinefs of being made converts to Cbriflianity, 

Several qf them being prefent when the Holy Gbofl de? 

cended upon the apoftles. When the eadem church, fooq 

after the beginning of the third century, was greatly ha^ 

raffed by diforders and perfecutions» great numbers of Chrif- 

tians fought ihelter in Arabia 5 who being for the moft part 

pf the Jacobite cpmmuniop, that feft get^erally prevailed 

among thp Arabs, The principal tribes; that embraced 

phridianity were H^myar, Ghaflfani Rabia, Taghlah, Bahra| 

JTonuch, part of thofe of Tay and Kodaa, the inhabitants 

of Najran, and the Arabs of Hira. The people of Najran 

became converts to Cbriflianity in the time of Dhu Nowa^ 

above mentioned, and thofe pf Hira received a great ac? 

jcffion by feveral tribes, who fled thither fpr refuge fron^ 

the perfqcution pf that prince. How A^Nooman, fprname^ 

Abu^Kabus, king pf Hira, who was flain a few month ^ 

fiefore Mahommed's birth, came to profefs himfelf a Chrif« 

tian, and feclaimed from Paganifm the whole nation he 

governed, will Ipe hereafter related. According to Abul* 

leda, His grandfather Mondar embraced Chrifti^nity, and 

l^uilt feveral churches fpr the Chriftians in Hira. Safiod« 

s jjin fays, that Najran was a oifhop's fee, and remarkable foe 

having a Chriftian church in early times. Frpm Shahre-* 

llani we learn, that Mondar, kir^g of the Arabs, declared 

^var againfl the emperor Juftinian, becaufe he had ill-treated 

% Metaphrases apud Suriumi torn. v. p. 936. & alib. Nicepb, 
Callift. lib. xviii- cap. $. ' '. . 
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lihofe who aflerted only one nature in Chrift, fince the Arab 
Phriftians at that time were of the Jacobite perfuaGon, 
This is a fufEcicnt proof, that Chriftianity had got footing 
in Arabia before the reign of that prince. The Jacobites 
infift, and M. Afleman thinks it probable, that the Syrian 
biihop Jacobus Baradseus, who, according to Abul-Farajius, 
yifited all the regions adjacent to Syria, and ordained there 
bifliops, and prefbyters of the Jacobite fedl, firft infefted 
the Arabian Chriftians with Monophyfifm. 

It is natural to fuppofe, that as the Chriftians were fo Bijboprich 
numerous in Arabia before the age of Mahomnled, they in Arabia* 
had feveral bifhops there, when that impoftor firft began to 
form a new fyftem of religion. Accordingly we find, that 
the Jacobites had two bifliops of the Arabs lubjeft to their 
Mafrian, or metropolitan of the Eaft. One of thefe was 
(lyled abfolutejy the bifliop of the Arabs, whofe refidence 
was chiefly at Akula, which fome authors make the fame 
yrith Cufa, others a different town near Baghdad, The 
Qther had the title of the bifliop of the Scenite Arabs, of 
the tribe of Thaalah in Hira or Hirta, as the Syrians call it^ 
and feated in that city. Gregentius, w^ho held a fanaous 
(difpute fub dio for three days with Hcrbanus the Jew, ho^ 
fore the king of Hamyar, was bifliop or archbifliop of Dhar 
i[ar or Tephra, as it is called by the Greek authors, in the 
century preceding Mahommed ; aiid that f^ajran alfo was 
9 bifliop's fee at the fame time, has been already obferved 
from Safioddin. We find likewife a.prelate of this country 
ftyled the bifliop of the Tayites, though the extent and li- 
mits of his diocefe cannot fo eafily be defined. The Ne(^ 
torians h^d but one bifliop, who prefided over both the dio- 
cefes of Hira and Akula, and was immediately fubje£t to 
their patriarch. Arabia was in the earlieft ages remarkable 
for herefies, which Mr. Sale fays might in fome meafure be 
attributed to the liberty and independence of its tribes K 

Before we conclude our account of the religion, or ra- othir/e^i 
ther religions of the ancient Arabs, we muft obferve, that i« Arabia 
fome of them attributed a power to the fixed ftars fuperior difftrent 
tp what even the Sabians tnemfelves allowed ; infomuch /''**" ^^^fi 
that they would not ^ take the leaft ftep without receiving a 'f^^ 
favourable omen from them : feverai alfo not only worftiip- 
jed demons or genii, but likewife aflerted them to be the 
laughters of God. The Koreifli were infefted with Zen- 
dicifm, an error nearly related to that of the Sadducees 

' >> Safioddin. apud Pocockium, ubi fupra. Abul Faraj. in Chrov«^ 
Syriac, MS. Abulfeda in Defcript. Iraca?. Afleman Bibl. Orient, 
torn. i. p. i66» 167. torn. ii. in D^flert. de Meaopbyfit. Sc p. 45^. 
|aie*« PrelimiiK Difcour. fedt. >• p. 34, 35. 
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among tire Jews; We arc told, that fcvcral of this tribe 
worihippcd one God, and differed from all the other rcli* 
gionsof the country, ^before the time of Maltommed *. 

As the Arabs make one of the moft ancient nations m 
the world, haying inhabited the country they at prefcnt pot 
fcfs almoft from the deluge, without intermixing with other 
nations, or being fubjugated- by any foreign power, their 
language muft have been formed foon after, if not at the 
confufion of Babel. The two principal dialedte were that 
^ken by the Hamyarites and other genuine Arabs, and 
that of the Korerfti, in which Mahommed wrote the Ko- 
ran. The firff is ftylcd by the Oriental writers the Arabic 
of Hampr, and the other the pure or defeated. As Yarab, 
grandfather to Hamyar, is fuppofed by the Oriental writers 
to Tiave been the firflr whofe tongue deviated from the Sy- 
riac to the Arabic, the Hamyaritic dialed, according to 
ebem, muft have approached nearer to the purity of the 
Syrtac, and confequently have been more remote from the 
true genius of the Arabic, than that of any other tribe. The 
iialeft of the Korcifli, termed by the Koran the perfpicd- 
ous and clear Arabic, is referred to Ifhmael as its author, 
vrho, fay the above mentioned writers, firll fpoke it, and, 
as Eh*. Pococke believes, after he had contrafted an alliance 
with the family of Jorham by marriage, formed it of their 
language and the original Hebrew. As therefore the Ham- 
yaritic dialeft partook principally of the Syriac,.fo that of the 
Koreifti was fuppofed to confift cbjefly of the Hebrew : but, 
according to JallaloMdin, the politenefs and elegance' of the 
dialed of the Koreifli ought rather to be attributed to their 
fcaving,from the rcmoteft antiquity, thecuftodyof tbeCaabgiy 
and dwelling in Mecca the center of Arabia : for by this 
fituation they were not only rendered more incapable of 
any intercourfe with foreigners, who might have corrupted 
their language', but likewife frequented by the Arabs of alt 
the circumjacent country, both on a religious account, and 
for the compofing of their differences, from whofe difcourfe 
and verfes they took whatever words or phrafes they judged 
moft pure and elegant ; by which means the beauties of the 
whole tongue became transfufed into thils dialed. The 
Arabs are full of the commendations of their language, 
which is very harmonious, expreffive, and, as they fay, fo* 
immenfely copious, that no man uninfpired can be a per- 
fea mafter of it, in its utmoft extent. How much it is fu- 
perior to the Greek and Latin tongues in this particular, in 

i Shahfeftani. Al-Kor. Mahom. cap. vi. AUMo((atraf. apud Po* 
cockium, p. 136. Reland.ck Reli|;« Mahom.ia. p. a^o* 
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fome meafure appears from hence, that fomeflimes a^are 
^enumeration of the Arabic names of one particular thing, 
and an explication of them, will make a confiderable vo*- 
hime. Thus we arc told, that Ebn Khalawih, one of the 
moft learned,of the Arab grammarians, wrote a whole trea* 
'.tife, which confided entirely of an interpretatioh of five 
hundred words fignifying a lion ; and another whofe only 
fubjed was a coUedion of two bundled words denoting a 
ferpent. Mahommedes Al Firauzabadius, author of the 
great Arabic lexicon called Kamus, or the Ocean, relates, 
that he compofed a piece, containing a defcription of the 
nature and advantages of honey, together with ah explica-^ 
tion of eighty different terms expreffive of it 5 and yet that 
it had feveral other names : he likewife mentions another 
pf his books, wherein he had enumerated above a thoufand 
•words denoting only a fword. Notwithftanding which, the 
Arabs believe the greateft part of their language to be loft ; 
an opinion which will not feem improbable^ when we con- 
fider how late the art of writing became generally pra6tifed 
among them : for though it was known to Job, their coun- 
tryman, to the Edomites, as well as the other Arabian na- 
tions bordering upon Egypt and Phoenicia, and to the Hara- 
yarites many centuries before Mahommed, as appears from 
fome ancieiit monuments, faid to be remaining in their 
charaClier ; yet the other Arabs, and thofe of Mecca in par- 
ticular, unlefs fuch as were either Jews or Chriftians, were 
to the time of Moramer altogether ignorant of it. It was 
the ancient Arabic language preceding the reign of Jufti- 
nian which fo nearly refembled the Ethiopic ; for fince that 
time, and efpecially fince the age of Mahommed, all the 
Arabic diale£ls have been greatly corrupted. This is now 
the learned language of the Mahommedans, who ftudy it as 
the European Chriftians do the Hebrew, Greek, and Latin K 
A very great affinity between the ancient and modern 
Arabic muft, however, be allowed; fo great an affinity, that Agrtataf* 
in fubftance we may pronounce them the fame. Many con- -^"'(^ ^^" 
fiderable advantages flow from a knowlege of the Arabic ^^^cientand 
tongue, all which may be confidered as fo many induce- modem 
ments to ftudy it : but amongftthefe, the chief feems to be, Arabic^ 
an inveftigation of the true meaning of many Hebrew words, 
whofe radices cannot be difcovcred in the Hebrew original 
of the Old Teftament, though they are ftill preferved in the 
Arabic. 

^ Pocock. ubi Aipra, p. 150—154^ JallaToMdin. in lib. Mezhar. 
ipap. I. p. 9,4ti, 27. Al-Jauharius &^Moham. Al Firauzabad. apud 
Pocock. ubi fup. Job, chap. xix. vcr. 23, 24. Job Ludolf, in Coinm. 
^d Hift. ^chiop. lib. i. cap. i. n. 19. p. 6o. 

We 
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Uiuru Wc have juft obfervcd, that the Hamyaritcs were not 

ftrangers to the art of writing< The chara£t:er ufed by them, 
the mod ancient of any peculiar to the Arabs, wherein the 
letters were not diftin^ly feparate, went by the appellation 
.ef Al Mofnad, from the mutual dependency of its letters or 
fiarts upon one another. This was neither publicly taught, 
nor fufFered to be.ufedi without permiihon. Moramer 
£bn Morra of Anbar, a city of Irak, who lived not many 
years before Mohammed, was the inventor of the prefent 
Arabic charafter, which Bafhar the Kendian, who married 
the filler of Abu Sofian, is faid to have learned from thofc 
of Anbar, and to have introduced at Mecca, only a little 
while before the inftitution of Mohammedifm. In Moham- 
med's time the Mprameric alphabet had made fo fmall a 
progrefs, that no one in Yaman could either write or read 
it \ even Mohammed himfelf was incapable of doing ei- 
ther \ lot which reafon he was called the Illiterate Prophet. 
According to Khalican, the prefent Arabic chara£l:er was 
firft formed from theCufic by Ebn Moklah, wazir, orvifir, 
to Al Moktader, Al Kaher, and Al Radi, khalifs of Bagh- 
dad, who lived about three hundred years after Moham- 
jned } and brought to great perfe£kiou by Ali Ebn Bowah, 
who flouri(hed in the following century, and whofe name 
js yet famous among them on that account* The moil rc- 
jnarkable fpecimens of the Cuiic chara£ler, fo denominated 
from Cufa, a city of Irak, where fome of the firft cppies of 
the Koran were written, are the following : part of that 
i>ook in it on vellum, brought from Egypt by Mr. Greaves; 
fome other fragments of the fame book in it, publiflied by 
Sir John Chardin ; certain pafiages of a MS. in the Bodleiaa 
library *, the legends on feveral Saracenic coins dug up about 
fifty years ago on the coaft of the Baltic* not far from 
t)antzick; and, according to Mr. profefibr Hunt^ thofe 
noble remains of it that are, or were lately to be feen, in Mr. 
Jofeph Ames's valuable collediion of antique curiofities. 
As to the true origin of the ancient and modern Arabic alf 
phabets, we muft confefs ourfelves much in the dark K 
Ancttmi ^^ ^^^^ ^^^^ infert both the ancient and modern Arabic 

wtndpiodirn alphabets, together with that of the African Saracens pub- 
ml^kabtts. lilhed by Kircher, which feems to be the old Hamyaritic 
charafier mentioned by Al Firauzabadius, Al Jannabius, 
Ebn Khalican, and Georgius Ebn Amid, under the title o£ 
AlMofnad. 

1 Ebn Khalican. Ebn Haihem. Al Firauzabadius. A^Mannabtot. 
Georg. £rn. Amid. Job xix. 23, 24. Prideaux^s Life of Mghom. p* 
19, 30. Chardin'* Travels, vol. iii. p. 119. D'Hcrbcl. Brw. Orienc, 
p* 5901 loS, & 194. Gravius a^ud Pocockiu^ii ^ibifupra, p. 158. 
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The Modern Arabic Alphabet. 
Order. Power. Name. Figure. 



I 


A or E. 


Elif. 


I I 


I 


1 


2 


B. 


Be. 


« • 


A 


J 


3 


T. 


Te. 


c:^ cij 


•• 
A ^ 


J 


4 


T, blsfe, or lifplng. 


Thfc. 


cU 


A 


A 
^ 


5 


G. 


Gjim. 


^^ 


• 


» 


6 


Hh. 


Hha. 




's: 


I2w 


7 


Ch. 


Cha. 


• 

3;, 


» 


8 


D. 


Dal. 


Os. cs 


<A 


t3 


9 


D, blaefc, or lifping. 


, Dhfal. 


vX ti 


j^ 


• 




10 


R. 


Re. 


tT y 


J 


^ 


II 


Z.' 


Ze. 




J 


J 


12 


s. 


Sin. 


(J^U** 


MN 


JM 


13 


Sj. 


Sjin. 


lA lt* 


MA 




H 


s. 


Sad. 


Vj-a'U-s' 


'A^ 


1^ 


»S 


D. 


Dad. 


0^ u^ 


A^ 


• 

a9 


16 


T. 


Ta. 


L L 


ia 


la 


>7 


D. 


Da. 


k L- 


u 


io 


18 


The Hebrew jf: 


Ain. 


£ e 


x'\ 


£ 


19 


G Latin. 


Gain. 


^ ^ 




• 


20 


F, 


Fe. 


C^i^ 


• 


• 
3 


21 


K. 


Kaf. 


•• •• 


•• 
A 


•• 
3 


22 


C. 


Kef, 


uCiiT^i 


s=rj^ 


23 


L. 


Lam. 


J- J 


•X 


J 


24 


M. 


Mim. 




■6. 


•^ 


25 


N. 


Nun. 


A 


4 


26 


W. 


Waw. 


J J. 


' J 


J 


27 


H. 


He 


A 5 


^ 


^ 


28 


U 


Ic. 


^ ^ 


• • 


J 

• • 

The 
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The Old Arabic Alphabet. 




t 


/ 


Elif. 


J 


J 


'Lam# 


• 


• 


Be. 


•^ 


1> 


Mem. 


i 




Gain. 




. - 








J 


4 


NWr 


^Js 





Dal. 






ft • 


^ir^ ^0 


b 


Dfal. 


/x^ 


AO 


Sad. 


^ % 


^ 


He. 


J^si 


^ 


Aid. 


7 


AJ 


Waw. 


• 




Fe. 


• 




Gim. 


J 


• 


Zc 


Ji 


• 


Hha. 


• * 


• • 


Kaf. 


tL 


h 


Ta. 


J 


*r 


Re. 


^. 


-J 


Ye. 


••• 
CM 




Sin. 
Shin. 


»^ 


L^ 


r^^c 


• • 

3 


l-l 


Te. 



The African Saracenic Alphabet, probably the fame as the 
Ancient Hamyaritic, given us by Kircher, 

Dh D Sh S Sc S Z R 
Dh D Ch Hh G Th T B A 
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Though by far the greater part of the Arabs before Mo- ^'^T*!^ 
hammed could neither read nor write ; yet feveral of then^ ^the awwL 
became famous for their eloquence, and a p^rfed (kill in Arakt. 
their own tongue. Herein they cxercifed themfelves by 
compofing orations and poems. Their orations were of two 
forts, metrical and profaic. They endeavoured to excel in 
both, and whoever was able in an aflembly to perfuade 
the people to a great enterprize, or diffuade them from a 
dangerous undertaking, or gave them other wholeforae ad- 
vice, was honoured with the title of Khateb or Orator, 
xvhich is now given to the Mohammedan preachers. From 
vrhat we find in feveral authors, they purfued a method 
very different from that of the Greek and Roman orators ; 
their fentences being like loofe gemsj without connexion.; 
fo that this fort of compofition ftruck the audience chiefly , 
by the roundnefs of the periods, the elegance of the ex- 
preffion, and the acutenefs of the proverbial fayings (T), 

So 



(T) Since we are fpeaking of 
the Arab literature, our readers 
will expe^ feme account of the 
fabuliil Lokman, fo famous all 
over the Eaft. Lokman, fur- 
named Al Hakim, i. e. the 
Wife, or the Sage, according 
tp Saddi, Akramas, and Schaab, 
Was endued with the gift of pro- 
phecy, which came to him by 
fucceifion, h^ having been the 
ion or gra&dfoa of a £Aer or 
auot of Job. The author of 
Taia0ir makes him the fon of 
Baura, or £eor, the fon of Na- 
hor, the ion >of Terab, and 
€onfequently related to Abia- 
ham« Abouleits gives I okman 
the furaarae of Abou Aaam, 



i, e. the Father of Anam ; 
though others call his fon Ma- 
than. The author of the book 
intitled Ain al Mini fays, he 
was born in the time of Da- 
vid, and livedo till the age of 
Jonah ; but this exceeds all be* 
lief. According to thedefcrip- 
tion of his perfon by the Arab 
writersyhe muft have been much 
deformed • for they fay he was 
an Ethiopian or Nubian flave, 
and confequently of ablack com*^ 
plexion, with thick lips, ai^ 
broad feet. But, to balance thoie 
defers, he received from God 
wifdom and eloquence in a great 
degree, which fome pretend 
were given him in a vzfion, on 

hi* 
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So pcrfuaded were they of their excelling in this way, tWi 
they would not allow any nation to undepftandthe'artof 
fpeaking in public, except themfclves and the Petfiansj 
which laft were reckoned much inferior in that refpcft to 
the Arabians. Two of the ancient Arabs, who immorta- 
lized their names by their eloquence, were Kofs and Sab- 
ban, of the tribe of Wayel. Hence came the proTcrbs, 



his making choice of wifdom 
preferably to the gift of pro- 
phecy, either of which were 
offeced hlin.. The generality of 
the Mohammedans, theretore, 
contend that he was no prophet, 
but only a fage or wife man. 
Others relate, that when God, 
in order to reward his tran- 
fcendant piety, offered to make 
)o\m his vicegerent on earth, he 
chofe rather to lemain in the 
condition of a Have, though 
with an entire refignation to the 
divine will, begging that God 
would enable him to execute all 
his orders, in cafe he thought 
proper to fix him in fo fublime ' 
a poll. This, continue the 
fame authors, fo exceedingly 
pleafed God, that he made him 
fuperior to all other men in wif- 
dom ; infomuch that he wrote 
ten thoufand proverbs and fables 
for the inftru6tion of mankind. 
From feveral authors it appears, 
that he lived in the reigns of 
David and Solomon, and that 
he was an Ethiopian by birth, 
fold to the Ifraelites, but by re- 
ligion a Jew. The author of 
Tarikh Montakhab affirms, that 
the fepulchre of Lokman was 
to be feen in his time at Ram- 
lah or Ramah, near Jerufalem; 
and that he was interred near 
feventy prophets, who had been 
llarved by the Jews, and all 
died in one day. He is faid to 
have obtained his liberty on the 



following occafion : his maikr 
having 'one day given hira a 
bitter melpn to eat, he paid hiin 
fuch implicit obedience as to eat 
it all ; at which his maflerbc^ 
ing furprifed, aiked him, How 
he could eat fo naufeous i 
fruit ? To which he replied, 
It was no wonder, that he 
fhould for once accept a bitter 
fruit from the fame hand, irom 
which he had received fomany 
favours. Our readers will na- 
turally obferve, that Lokman, 
who lived in the time of the 
prophet Hud, or Hebcr, cooli 
not be the fame perfon with the 
fabulift here mentioned. 

As mod of the particulars re- 
lating to the perfon of LokinaB 
here recited, as well as theqinck 
repartees of which he is mafc 
the author by the commentatort 
on the Koran, agree fo well 
with what Maximus PlanudcJ 
has written of iEfop, thefctwo 
fages are generally thought to 
have been the fame pcHon* 
The great refemWancetbcfablei 
of Lockman bear to thofe ot 
iEfop is an additional argument 
in favour of this notion. Wc 
are inclined to believe, that 
Planudes borrowed great'partra 
his life of iEfop from the ti*h- 
tions he met with in the m 
concerning Lokman, and con- 
cluded thefe two perfons to ha»e 
been the fame from tbecireum* 
ftancea above mendoncd (r)» 
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' **^ More expert in the art of fpcaking than KoTs/' arid 
*' More eloquent than Sabban/' They feem to have been 
chiefly indebted to their poetry for the polifhing^ and even 
prefervation, of their language, before the ufe of letters 
was introduced amongft them ; for which reafon their au*- 
thors generally conGder this and the ftudy of their language 
together. In their poems, likewife, were prefcrved the 
diRindlion of defcents, the rights of tribes, and the me- 
mory of great aftions. An excellent poet, therefore, re^ 
iiedied an honour on his tribe ; fo that as foon as any per* 
fon began to be admired for his performances of this kind 
in a tribe, the other tribes fent publicly to congratulate 
them on the occafion, and themfelves made entertainments, 
at which the women aflifted, drefTed in their nuptial orna* 
ments, (inging, to the found of timbrels, the happinefs of 
their tribe, who had now one to protedk their honour, to 
preferve their genealogies, and the purity of their language^ 
and to tranfmit their aftions to'pofterity. As the Arabs 
confidered an elegant and in(lru£tive poem as the moft fub- 
lime of all human performances, a fpirit of emulation was 
kept up amoi}g their poets ; for which purpofe, the tribes 
had onc^ a year a general aflembly at Ocadh, a place ren<* 
dercd famous on this account, where they kept a weekly 
mart or fair, which was held on our Sunday. This annual 
meeting lafted a whole month, during which time they em- 
ployed themfelves, not only in trading, but in repeating 
their poetical compofitions, contending and vying with each 
other for the prize. The poems that were judged to excel* 
they laid up in their king's treafuries; fuch as the feven ce« 
lebrated poems, thence called Al Moallakat, written on 
Egyptian filk, in letters of gold. On this account they had 
alfo the name of Al Modhahabat, or the golden verfes. It 
is worthy obfervation, that fuch a public congratulation 
was made only on the birth of a boy, the rife of a poet, and 
the fall of a foal of generous breed ; which they efteemed 
three points of great felicity. Though poetry was of fo 
high an antiquity among the Arabs, they did not at firft 
write poems of any juft length, but only exprefled in verfe 
occafionally ; nor was their profody digefted into rules, till 
fpme time after Mohammed. The firft author of a poeml 
that confifted of thirty verfes, or Al-Kafidah, was Mohalhel^ 
According to Al-Khalil, there are fifteen different kinds of 
Arabic verfe.. Mohammed fuppreffed the fair and aflembly 
at Ocadh, which occafioned poetry to decline in his time, 
and for feme years after, the Arabs being then employed 
in. extending their conqucfts ; but upon the return of peace 
■ Vol. XVI. • U thii 
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this (ludy was revived, and almoft all forts of leammg were 
encouraged, and not a little improved '". 

Before we difmifs our prefent fubje£V, it will be proper 
to take notice of fome few particulars relating to the chro- 
nology of the Arabs. They divided the year into twelve 
months, whofe ancient names were, i . Mutemer. 2. Nagir. 
3. Chavan. 4. Savan. 5. Ritma. 6. Ida. 7. Afam. 8. Adil. 
9. Natil. 10. Vail. II. Varna. 12. Burec. But Kelab, the 
fon of Morrah, from whom Mohammed was lineally de- 
fcended, having, from certain events happening in every 
month, given new names to them, the old denominations 
in his time began to grow obfoleteamongft the Koreifh ; and 
afterwards, by the authority of Mohammed, when he had 
brought all the reft of the Arab tribes under his power, 
were totally aboliihed in every part of Arabia. The firft 
day of Mutemer, or Muharram, being the firft day of the 
year, was celebrated by the ancient kings of Yaman with 
great feftivity and munificence, as it was likewife by the 
Perfians a^d other eaftern nations. The Arabians anciently 
divided the year alfo into fix feafons : i. The feafon of heri>s 
and flowers, a- Summer. 3. The hot feafon. 4. The fia« 
fon of fruits. 5. Autumn, or rather the latter part of aa« 
tumn. 6. Winter. The ancient Arab year was lunifolar; 
but the cuftom of intercalating months, in order to make 
the courfe of the moon agree with that of th^ fun, was abo- 
lifhed by Mohammed. The Arabs, like the Egyptians, In- 
dianis, Greeks, and Romans, anciently computed their time 
by weeks, or periods of feven days, as we learn from a very 
ancient Arab poet, who died many ages before the publi- 
cation of the Koran. The old names of thefe days are given 
us by that poet in the following order : 1. Euvel. a. Bahun. 
3. Gcbar. 4. Debar. 5. Munis. 6. Aruba. 7. Xijar **. 

The fciences chiefly cultivated by the ancient Arabians 
were three ; that of their hiftory atid genealogies ; fuch a 
knowlege of the ftars as to foretel the changes of weather; 
and the interpretation of dreams. They valued themfelves 
extremely on account of the nobility of their families, and 
fo many difputes happened on that occafion, that it- is no 
wonder if they took great pains in fettling their defcents. 
Their knowlege of the ftars >^a8 obtained from long expe- 
rience, and not from any regular fludy, or aftroncMnical 

iR Al Motarezzi» in Lib. Mogreb. Moharamed. Ebn Salain, M' 

{auhar. U Al-Firauaabad. apud Pocockiuro, p« 159— .i6z. ut ^tp(e 
^ocockius, ibid. ° Gol. Not. ad Alfraganum» p* 3— t6. Pri- 

deaux's Life of Mahomet, p. a. cd. Lond. 1713. Al-Koran. Mo- 
tiaromed. paiT, Phiiof. Xirafit* Poet. aatiquiK apud Golium./ifal 
f»p» 
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ruks. The Arabians and Indians applied themfelres to 6b<- 

fcrve the fixed ftars, contrary to other nations, whofe 6b- 

fervations were almofl: confined to the planets ; and they 

foretold their eflfe^ts from their influences, not their nature* 

That the Arabs underftood fomething of phyfic before the 

time of Mohammed, appears from hence, that the famous 

Arabian phyfician Al Harith £bn Khalda, fo celebrated 

amongft his countrymen, was older than that impoftor* 

They feem to have made no farther progrefs in aftronomy» 

which they afterwards cultivated with fo much fuccefs, tharl 

to obferve the influence of the ftars upon the weather, and 

to give them names \ a fcience the more obvious and natu« 

ral to them, as they led a paftoral life, lying night and day - 

in the open plains. The names they beftowed on the ftars 

generally alluded to cattle and flocks, and they were fo nice 

in diftinguifhing them, that no language has fo many names 

of ftars and afterifms as the Arabic. Onirocritic, or the art 

of interpreting dreams, this nation had ia common-with the 

Egyptians and Chaldaeans ; as likewife divination by arrows^ 

and, as is .probable, fomething of genethliacal aftrology ^< 

[ That fome of the Arabs had a great degree of knowlege fhey had 

pi feveral mechanical arts, appears from Strabo, who in- /omeknonii^ 

iorms us, that the people of Tamna and the adjacent pro- ^^i'^f*^^ 

tinces had magnificent temples, and elegant houfes, built ^^^ ^^^^ 

in the Egyptian tafte. The fame author likeWife relates, ' 

that in Arabia Felix, befides the huibandmen, there were 

many artificers^ and, amongft others, thofe who made palm-^ 

wine, which, he intimates, was much ufed by the Arabs* 

They confidered the exercife of arms and horfemanfhip as 

one of their principal accompliftiments, being obliged to 

pra£tife and encourage it, on account of the independency of 

their tribes, whofe frequent difputes occafioned almoft per-* 

petual wars. Hence it became an ufualf faying amongft 

them, that God had beftowed four peculiar things on the 

Arabs, namely, turbans inftead of diadems, tents inftead 

of walls and houfes, fwords inftead of intrenchments, and 

poems inftead of written laws. The principal arms ufed by 

the ancient Arabs were bows and arrows, darts or javelins, 

and broad fWords or fcimeters p. 

With regard to the difpofition of the ancient Arabs, it J^' ^J^^ 
yill be proper to remark, that they had their good and bad '^^**^^ „s 
qualities, their excellencies and defe£ls, as well as other na- Arabs. 

• Al Sbabre(tan. apud Pocockium, in Orat. ante Caritien. Tograi. 
p. 9. & Not» in Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 164. Al-J^ubar. Al-Firauz^ 
bad. &£bnal Athir, ibid. p. i6s, 164. Hyde in Not. ad TabulaS 
Btellar. fixar. Ulugh Beigbi, p. 4, 5* SaU^s Preliin. Difc, p. 31, 3s. 
9 Strabo, lib. xvi. 
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tions. Hofpitality was fo habitual to them, that in this tScy 
feem to have exceeded all their neighbours. Agatharchides 
reprefents them as the mod hofpitable people in the world 
to all nations. Hatem, of the tribe of Tay, and Hafn, of 
that of Fezarah, were principally famous on this account: 
the latter of thefe, we arc told, fell into as great a tranfport 
of joy when he conferred any fignal favour upon a peti- 
tioner, as others did when they received fuch a favour: 
and the contrary vice was fo much in contempt among 
the Arabs, that a certain poet upbraids the inhabitants of 
Wafet, as the greateft reproach, that none of their men 
had a heart to give, nor their women to deny. As a maA 
of their hofpitable difpofition, the Arabs ufed to light 'fires 
on the tops of hills, which in the night conduced craved 
lers to their tents, and affured them of a kind reception. 
Every one of thefe fires they called the fire of hofpitality, 
and the larger and higher it was, the greater honour and 
glory it f eflefted upon the perfon or perfons concerned in 
lighting it. The higheft compliment that could be paid a 
man, was to pafs an encomium upon his munificence ; as 
that moft acceptable to a woman, was to celebrate her par- 
fimony and her beauty. The ancients likewife commend 
, the Arabs for being true to their words, and refpeclful to 

their kindred; and they have always been celebrated for 
their quicknefs of apprehenfion and penetration, as well as 
the vivacity of their wit, efpecially thofe of the Defert 9. - , 

On the other hand, that the Arabs had a natural incli- 
nation to war, bloodfhed^ cruelty, and rapine, is acknow* 
leged by their own writers. They had, always been fo much 
addicted to retain malice, that they fcarce ever forgot an 
old grudge; which vindiftive temper, fome phyficians fay, 
ought to be attributed to their frequent feeding on camel's 
Hem, that creati)re being mod malicious, and tenacious of 
anger : and at this day the Arabs of the Defert, who eat 
little elfe, are obferved to be, moft inclined to thefe vices. 
Sanite That the ancient Scenite Arabs, Iflimaelites, or Nabathse- 

Arabs Hved ans, in conformity to the divine prediftion, lived upon plan* 
chiefiy upon der, haraffing their neigh hours by continual robberies and eX- 
pumdtr* curfions, we learn from Diodorus Siculus : that author ob- 
ferves, that it was in a manner impoffible either to fubdue 
or attack this nation of robbers ; becaufe they had wells dag 
at proper diftances in their dry and barren country, known 
only to themfelves : fo that if any body of foreigners ever 

q Abu Ifhac & EbnoM Hobar. Poet. Arab, apud Pocokium, in Not^ 
sd Carmen Tograi, p. 107. ut & ipfe Pocock. ibid. St p. 111—113* 
Vide etiam Herodot. lib. iii. cap. 8. Strab. lib, xvi. D'Herbel. £^bi« 
Orient, p 121. & Sale, ubi fupra; p. z^^ 30. 
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puffucd or invaded them, they fpr the moft part either died 
of third, or were confumed by the fatigues they found them- 
felves obliged to fuftain. Neither are their pofterity lefs in-, 
famous at prefent, on account of the robberies tjigy commit 
on merchants and travellers. This reproach they are fcn-» 
fible of, and endeavour to excufis themfelves, by alleging 
the hard ufage of their father Hhmael, who, being turned 
out of doors by Abraham, had the open plains and deferts 
given him by God for his patrimony, with permiQion to, 
take whatever he could find there. This excufe, therefore, 
they think authorifes them to indemnify themfelves, as well 
as they can, not only on the poflerity of Ifaac, but alfo oa 
every body elfe j always fuppofing a fort of kindred between 
themfelves and thofe they plunder. And, in relating their 
adventures of this kind, they think it fufficient to change 
the expreffion, and, inftead of, ** I robbed a man of fuch or 
fuch a thing," to fay, " I gained it." We muft not, however, 
imagine, that they are the lefs honeft on this account amongft 
themfelves, or towards thofe whom they receive as friends ; 
on the contrary, the ftrideft probity is obferved in their 
^ camp, where every thing is open, and nothing ever known 
i to be ftolen. The Iftimaelites alfo employed themfelves in 
pafturage, as well as pillaging paflengers, and lived chiefly 
on the milk and flefli of camels, as already related. How- 
ever, foi^eof them confumed horfesfleih, as well as that of 
l^camels, according to the Arab poet. Tograi. They often 
changed their habitations, as the convenience of water, and 
of pafture for their cattle, invited them, remaining in a 
place no longer than that lafted, and then removing in 
fearch of another. They generally wintered in Irak, and the 
confines of Syria. Before the Romans fubdued Syria, the 
Scenite Arabs made dreadful incurGons into that country, 
where they committed horrid depredations '. 

Befides thefe free-booters we find a more civilized kind 7^^ ^^,p^ 
of Arabs, who dwelt in cities and towns- Thefe lived by ci'uUized 
tillage, the cultivation of palm-trees, breeding and feeding ^rabs 
cattle, ^nd the exercife of all forts of trades, particularly ^*^^^^ '* 
mercnandizing, wKerem they were very emment, even m 
the time of Jacob. The tribe of Koreifh were much ad- 
difted to commerce, and Mohammed, in his younger years, 
was brought up to the fame bufinefs ; it being cuftomary 
for the Arabians to exercife the fame trade that their parents 
followed. Neither ought it to appear furprifing, that the 

' Diod, Sic. lib. ii. p. 91. Gen. ch. xvi vcr. i». Voyage dans la 
Paleft. p. 210, &c. Prideaux*s Life of Mahomet, p. 6. 5: aiib. Sale, 
wbi fupra, p. 25, 30, 31. Tograi, ver. 94. Agatharchid, Cnid, & . _ 
Strabo, ubi fupra. 
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Arabs fliould have had fuch a genius for traffick, IS their 
country produced fuch immenfe quantities of the moft pre* 
pious commodities^ as fome authors fuggeft. Balfam, cin- 
liamon> and caiSay the Happy Arabia abounded with, as 
likewife myrrh, frankincenfe, and all the moft noble fpices 
and perfumes. Its inhabitants had likewife cattle fufficient 
to fupply all their neighbours, and even many of the rc« 
moter nations : but, above all, the gold, which was the 
produce of this country, has been reprefented by Agatharchi<» 
des and Strabo to be fo plentiful as to exceed all belief. 
According to them, the Alilaei and Caflandrini, in the 
fouthem parts of Arabia, had gold in fuch quantities amongft 
then), that they would give double the weight of gold for 
iron, triple its weight for brafs, and ten times its weight for 
filver. In digging the ea/th they found fome pieces of pure 
gold, which needed no refining, as large as olive-ilones, 
others as big as medlars, and, laftly, others equal to 
Diralnuts. Hence it came to pafs, that all the furniture 
of their houfes, even their chairs, beds, cups, and veflels 
of all kinds, coniifted of gold and filver; tind, accord- 
ing to Agatharchides, they alone enriched Syria to a great 
degree under the Ptolemies, and rewarded the mercan- 
tile diligence and labour of the Phoenicians. Contiguous 
to the Alilaei and Cafiandrini were the Dedebae or Debx, 
through wbofe country pafled a river fo abounding with 
particles of gold, that the mud at the mouth of it feein« 
ed to confift entirely of that metal. Diodorus relates, that 
this gold was of fuch a bright and glorious colour, that 
it added an exceeding luftre and beauty to the moft V2ilnable 
gems fet in ic. In (hort, continues the laft author, Arabia 
Felix, at leaft the region of the Sabaci, was fo immenfely 
rich, that all the treafurcs of the world feemed to centre 
there \ all the commodities of Afia and Europe being brought 
thither, as to an univerfal mart : but notwithftanding the 
happinefs of its climate, its fertility and riches, Strabo in- 
timates, that Arabia was aggrandized folely by trade, an4 
that in reality a great part of the riches, which the ancients 
imagined were the produce of Arabia, came from the In- 
dies, and the coafts of Africa : for the Egyptians, who had 
rngrofled that trade, which was then carried on by way of 
the Red Sea, induftrioufly concealed the truth, and kept 
f heir ports ftiut, to prevent foreigners from penetrating into 
thofe countries, or receiving any information from thence. 
And this precaution on the one fide, and the deferts, un* 
paflable to ftrangers, on the other, were the reafon why 
Arabia was fo little known to the Greeks and Romans. 
^mong other vciT^ls the Arabs ufed on the Red Sea, to 
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carry on their commerGe with Egypt and Ethiopia, were 
fome made of leather^ the invention of which the reflux of 
that fea fuggefted to them. 

Among the principal cuftoms of the ancient Arabs> be- 
fides thofe contained under fome of the former general heads^ 
may be ranked the following : 

I. The ancient Arabs ufedcirciimciGon,eitheron the eighth Cuftmstf 
day, according to Philoftorgius, or after they had completed the ancient 
the thirteenth year of their age, when Ifhmael was circum- ^ahs> 
cifed, as Joiephus aflerts. Ai Gazalius intimates, that they 
underwent the rite of circumCifion when all their teeth were 
completely formed, and Ebnal Athir, fixes the aera for this ' 
operation, betwixt the tenth and fifteenth year, which feems 
to correfpond with what we find advanced by Jofephus. 
The Arab writers afiirm Mohammed to have been born 
both without a navel and a prepuce, z. They frequently 
fed upon black-puddings, which confided of the inteftines 
of camels filled with their blood, which they called mof- 
wadd. 3. 'they were extremely addided to divination and 
augury. When any one fet out upon a journey, he obferved 
the firft bird he met with ; and, if it flew to the right, he 
purfued his journey 5 but if to the leftj he returned homd. 
Some paid the like regard to the motions of all other ani- 
mals. When a perfon, diftrufting the fidelity of his wife, 
went a journey, he tied together fome of the bows of a tree 
called al-ratam ; and if, upon his return, he found themiit 
the fame pofition, he judged (he had been faithful to him, 
otherwife not. For the manner of their divination by ar- 
rows, we nauft refer our readers to Dr. Pococke's Specimen! 
Hiftoriae Arabum. All the fpecies of augury and divina- 
tion were forbid by Mohammed; as likewiie the plays of 
chefs.y dice, and cards^ which in the Koran are compre- 
hended under the name Al Maifer. 4. When a (he-camel 
or ewe had brought forth twins ten times, (he had an ear 
cut off, and was afterwards fen t to graze at liberty ; but 
wom'en were never permitted to tafte of her flefh. 5. Ac- 
cording to fome authors, many of the idolatrous Korei(h 
buried their daughters alive as foon as they were born, upon 
a mountain near Mecca, called Abu Dalamah. 6. It was 
not uncommon for an Arab to marry his father's wife, who, 
as they imagined, by an hereditary right, belonged to the 
eldeft fon, or, if he was already provided for, to one of his 
brethren; but this the moft virtuous of them condemned as 
an ignominious and (hocking crime, and ftylcd the perfon 
guilty of it Al Daizan. 7. Some of them married two fif- 
ters ; a praftice which Shahreftani condemns. 8. Moft of 
them went a pilgrimage to the Caaba, obferving fome par- 
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ticular ceremonies* which our readers will find deferibed 
by Abulfeda. 9. The Caaba, their great temple or place of 
religious worfljip from the remoteft antiquity, was their 
kjebTa, or place towards which they turned themfelves whea 
tl)ey prayed. io« Every third year they intercalated a 
month, their years confifting of lunar months, as already 
pbferved. 11. They frequently waflied their mouths and 
xioftrils, combed their hair, cleaned their teeth, pared their 
nails, and h^d other ufages conducive to external purifica-r 
lion. 12. Whenever any one was found guilty of theft, 
they immediately cut off his right-hand* 13. They addreff; 
cd themfelvcs to their kings in thefe terms, ** May you 
sfvert all maledi£iion P' or, according to Dr. Fococke, in ofr 
der to (hew their profound refpe£fc and reverence for, as 
\|rell as fubmiflion to bis pcrfon, *^ He hath averted all ma- 
lediflion ;'* i* e. may God be propitious to you ! or, may 
God prolong your life ! This form of falutation was firit 
vfed to Yarab the fon of Kahtan, whofe memory is held in 

freat veneration by the Arabs to this day. 14*. In Arabia 
^etraea a priqce of one family, always governed, and was 
attended and fervjsd by a perfgn ftyled the king's brother. 
15. In Arabia Felix the king's brothers preceded his fons, 
^nd had greater refpeft (hewn them, as being more ad- 
yanced in years. 16. The Troglodytes, in the neighbour-! 
hood of Arabia, lived a paftoral life, and kept their wives 
and children in common. They were governed by feveral 
tyrants, who had wives, whom their fubje£ls were pro- 
hibited to lie with, under the penalty pf a iheep. The 
women bung a fiih-fhell about their necks, which they be- 
lieved to be a prefervative againft all kinds of fafcination, 
17. Strabo intimates, that there was but one wife in a fa- 
mily, amongft fome tribes of the Arabs, with whom all the 
men lay by turns ; and that, whilft one was engaged with 
her, a ftaff was erected before the dpor of the tent, as a 
Cgnal to be prevent another's approach : but the fenior of 
the family, who always governed it, lay with her in the 
night. Adultery they punifhed with death ; but efteemed 
him only guilty of it, who was familiar with a woman of 
another tribe. 18. The Nabathaeans were great occono- 
inifts, arid tfierefore inflidled punifliment publicly on fuch 
as fqufindered away their fubftance \ but paid great refped 
to fuch as ipcreafed it. 19. As they had very few Haves 
among them, relations either ffsrved at meals, and on other 
pccafions, or they affifted one another, or, laftly, ferved- . 
tbemfelves -, which ufagie Hkewife extended to their phyl-r 
arphs. 20. At their feafts they generally admitted only 
j)iif teen pcrfons } and had always twq muficians to per- 

forq 
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form during the whole entertainment. 21. Their phylarchs 
had fo little power, that they were almoft upon a level with 
the populace, and liad their conduf): frequently infpe£led 
into, and were obliged to give an account of it in perfon to 
a public affembly of their refpeftive tribes. 22. Their ci- 
ties were not walled round, fcarce any foreign invader ever 
attempting to difturb thcin. 23. It was a common praftice 
among the Saracens or Scenite Arabs to have mercenary 
■wives, hired for a time, marrying in one place, bringing 
forth in another, and educating their children in a third. 
Nor is this matter greatly altered fince the admiffion of di- 
vorces. 24. According to fome authors, the ancient Arabs 
circumcifed their daughters, as well as their fons. 25. When 
the Sabseans found themfelves almoft overcome by the ftrong 
odours emitted by their perfumes and aromatic plants, they 
had recourfe to the fumes of bitumen, and the hair of goat's- 
beard, fet on fire under the nofe of the patient. 26. They 
reaped twice a year, having two harvefts, as well as the 
Indians and Ethiopians. 27. In their wars they brought 
,into the field a great number of camels, carrying each of 
them two archer^ fitting back to back, that in any general 
a£lion they might be able to oppofe the enemy both in rear 
and in front at the fame time '• 



SECT. JIL 

The Hijlory of the Arabs to the Time of Mohammed. 

JOKTAN the fon of Eber, whom the Arabs call Kahtan, joktmiAnd 
had thirteen fons, who, fome time after the .confufion hufamilp 
of languages at Babel, fettled in Arabia, extending them- y^^'^-f /« 
felves from Mefha to Sephar, a mountainous diftrift in the ^'"^^'J! 
fouth-eafternpartof thatpeninfula. Tothisdiftri<a:,inallpro- thiCMfw 
bability, part of the provinces of Hadramaut and Shihr cor- fion of Urn* 
ipcfponds, particularly that adjacent to the city of Dhafaror guagts\ 
Saphar, in which fome traces of Mofes's Sephar feem ftill to 
be preferved. The names of thefe thirteen planters were, 
Almodad, Sheleph, Hazarmaveth, Jerab, Hadoram, Uzal, 
Diklah, Obal, Abimael, Sheba, Ophir, Havilah, and Jobab. 

• Agatharchid. Cnid. ubi fupra. Diodor. Sicul. lib. ii. & lib, iii. 
Strabo, lib. xvi. Philoltbrg. Hift,Ecclefiaft. lib. iii. Jofeph. Anti- 
quit, lib. i. cap. 23. Al Gazalius, &Ebn al Athirapud Pocockium, 
in Not. ad Spec. Hill; Arab. p. 319. AUZamakh(har. Al-Beidawi 
in cap. 5. Al-Koran- Mohammed. At-Moftatraf, Mohammedes 
Al-firauzabadiiis & Al Damirius apud Pocockium, ubi fupra, p. 
321,^22, 323, & fc(j. 

As 
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As for Hadramaut, Seba, Ofir» and Kawilah, the (bns of 
Kahtan, mentioned by M. D'Herbelot, they were undoubt- 
edly the fame with Hazarmaveth^ Sheba* Ophio and Ha- 
vilah; as appears, not only from the affinity of names, but 
likewife the order in which the three laft are placed. Ac- 
cording to Ahmed £bn Yufef, Kahtan had thirty-one fons 
by the fame wife, of whom all but tVo, leaving Arabia, 
went and fettled in India. T&rab, the elder of thofe two, 
fucceeded his father in the kingdom of Yaman, giving name, 
if we believe the Arab writers, both to their country and 
language. Jorhami the younger, founded the kingdom of 
Heiaz, where his pofterity poffefled the throne till the time 
of Iflimael. That Yarab and Jorham are the Jerah and Ha- 
doram of Scripture, we cannot help thinking probable, 
though we are far from infixing upon it. Let this be ad- 
zAitted, and it will follow, that the fecond king of Yaman 
was called Jerah or Yareah, not Yarab ; and confequently, 
. that the peninfula of Arabia, and the Arabic tongue, could 
not have received their denominations from that prince, as 
the Arabs pretend : but whether Yarab or Jorham be the 
fame perfons with Jerah and Hadoram, we cannot infer 
from the difagreement betwixt their names, as M. Ga- 
gnier feem^ to have done, that every thing related by the 
Arabs of the former is a downright fidlion : becaufe, as 
their language differed gradually more and more from 
the Hebrew, the Arabs undoubtedly altered the moft an- 
cient proper names. Of this alteration Hazarmaveth and 
Hadramaut, Joktan and Kahtan, which confefTedly denote 
the fame perfons, are a fufficient proof. Elmacinus fays, 
that Kahtan was the father of the Arabs, and that he begat 
many children, who chofe for their princes or leaders Saba, 
Ophir, and Gjawilah, i. e. Sheba, Ophir, and Havilah ; 
an alfertion which contradicts what we find advanced by 
Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Abulfeda, and others. And this dif- 
agreement between the mod celebrated eaflern writers, 
with regard to the firft kings of Arabia, clearly evinces, that 
none of them, at leaft in this point, can b^e entirely depended 
upon ^ 
ms dois Ifhmael, and his mother Hagar, having been difmifled 

Ifimaelthi ijy Abraham in the manner already related, retired into the 
^lahm ^^'^^''"^fs of Paran, where they were fupported by the 
divine favour and affiftance. God had afTured Hagar in 

t Abulfcd. Hift. cap. 4. Ahmed Kbn Yufef apud Pocockium, in 
Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 40. Gen, ch. x. v. 25—31. Safioddin. 
in Lex Geographic. R. Saadias in Vcrfion. Arab. Pcntat. Pocock. 
nbi fupra, p. 40, 45. 7^»AS^- E>*Herbcl. Bibl. Oriental, art, Saba & 
Hegiaz. Ga|;n. ;n Diatrib. fe6t. j, a. 

her 
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her diftrefs^ before the birth of Iflimael, that her fon fiiould 
be the father of a mofl; numerous and potent nation 5 that 
he and his defcendents (hould be wild^ and live in a ftate 
of enmity with the reft of mankind ; and yet that thef 
Ihould never be thoroughly fubjugated by any foreign power. 
The truth of which moft furprifing prediction appears from 
the manner, of life^ difpoBtion, power, and government o^ 
the Scenite Arabs^ or, as they are frequently now ftyled, 
the Wild Arabs, from the age of Iflimaei to the prefent time. 
For, from Diodorus Siculus, Strabo, Ammianus MarceU 
Unus, to omit other ancient authors, as well as the rela- 
tions of all modern travellers^ who have vifited the coun- 
triys they inhabit, they now live in the fame manner as their 
father lihmael lived. Their difpofition likewife is the fame 
. that it was predicted to be, and always has been ; that is, 
their hand has been againft every man, and confequently 
every tttan's hand againft them; fince they always have 
lived, and ftill do for the moft part, by pillaging paiTen- 
gers of all nations. They never were reduced to, or at 
leaft for any time continued in a ftate of fervitude, as ap-^ 
pears from all the principal ancient hiftorians mentioning 
them, and their prefent almoft abfolute independence on 
the Turkifli government. 

Ifhmael, as we learn from the facred hiftorian, refided in JJbmad 
the wildernefs of Paran, and married an Egyptian. In coH" firms am 
formity to the divine predidlion to Abraham, he had twdve ^^'^*^f 
fens, the heads of fo many tribes, which in after-ages giew Vor^Jf/u. 
V exceedingly potent, whofe names we have already given* fy mar* 
The Arab writers fay, that he took to wife the daughter of riage. 
Modad king of Hejaz, defcended lineally from Jorham the 
founder of that kingdom. Be that as it may, he died at 
^ hundred and thirty-feven years of age, probably not far 
from the borders of Egypt. As the Arabs have always 
confidered him as the father of the greateft part of their 
nation, and this opinion is ftrongly countenanced by Scrip- 
ture, we may confider him and Joktan as the principal 
planters of Arabia, We muft not imagine, however, that the 
Scenite Arabs were the only defcendents of KhmaeJ, though 
probably they might be the bulk of them \ fmce Mofes gives 
usto underftand,that fome Ifhmaelites had caftles and towns* 
For all other particulars relating to Ilhmael, our readers 
may have recourfe to the Jewiih hiftory ^. 

The kingdom of Yaman, or at leaft the better part of it, 
particularly the provinces of Saba aiid Hadramaut, was go- 

- b Vide Pocock. Not. ad Spec. Hid. Arab, p 78, 79. Gen chap. xxv. 
ycr, 17. Abulfcd. Al-Firauzabad. aliofque Scriptor. Arabic. Gen. 
Cliap. «xv. vcr. 16, 

verned 
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vcrncd by princes of the tribe of Hamyar, the fon of Saba, 
the great-grandfon of Kahtan, though at length the king- 
dom was tranflated to the defcendents of Cahlan his brother, 
"who ftill retained the title of king of Hamyar. The Ha- 
myarites were called Homerites^by the later Greek and La- 
tin authors, and Immirenians by Theodoras Le£lor ; their 
princes had the general title of Tobba> which fignifies fuc^ 
ceffcTy as the Egyptian kings had that of Pharaoh, the Ro- 
man emperors that of Csefar, and the fucceifors of Mo- 
hammed that of Khalif. Several inferioir princes reigned in 
other parts of Yaman ; but they were chiefiy, if not en- 
tirely, fubjefk to the king of Hamyar, who was ftyled the 
great king : but as htilory has recorded nothing of thefe re- 
guli that deferves the leaft attention, we (hall drop them, 
and immediately proceed to the feries of the kings of Ya- 
man or Hamyar *=. 

KmJ^m» I . Kahtan or Joktan, the fon of Eber^ is faid to have 

(irft reigned, and worn a diadem, in Yaman ; but how long 
he fat upon the throne, or what remarkable events happened 
during his reign, we no where learn **. 

Tarab. 2. Yarab, the fon of Kahtan, was a prince greatly cele- 

brated by the Arab hiftorians ^. 

Yajbah* 3. Of Yafliab, fon to the preceding prince : nothing but 

the name furvives. 

Jihd^hims* 4. Abd Shems,i. e. the fervant of the fun ^ furnamed Saba, 
the fon of Yafhab, next afcended the throne, who was fuc- 
cefsful in his expeditions againll his enemies, carried off 
much fpoil, and took many prifoners. He is faid to have 
built the city of Saba or Mareb, as liikewife that ftupendous 
mound or bank which formed the vaft refervoir above that 
city. By means of this refervoir, which received all the 
water that came down from the mountains, the kings of 
Yaman not only fupplied the inhabitants of Saba and their 
lands with water, but likewife kept the territories they had 
fubdued in greater awe ; (ince, by cutting them off from a 
communication with it, they could at anytime greatly dit 
trefs them. Abd Shems had many fons ; but the moft ce- 
lebrated of them were Hamyar, Amru, Cahlan, and A{baar^ 

Hamyar- . 5. Hamyar, the fon of Abd Shems or Saba, according to 
the Oriental authors, was fo called from the red cloaths he 

e Mohamtnedcs Al-Firaiizabadiiis, Ebn Atbir, Abulfed. Al-Jau- 
har. Sale, ubi Cupra, p. 9, lo. Vide etiam Afleman. Not. in Sim.< 
Bpifc. Beth. Arfamenf. in BJbl. Orient, torn. i. * Abulfed. Hift. 

^ap. 4. * Al Motarezzi in lib. Mogr. Ahraed Ebn Yufcf apud 

Pocockium, in Not. ad Spec. Hi ft. Arab. p. 40. Pocock. in Orat, 
ante Carmen Tograi, fub init. & alib. Ebn Shohnab: f Geogr. 

{Cbbienf. dim. ii. part 6. Qolii Notae ad Alfragan. p. 87. Vide etiam 
6alC| ubi fupra^ p. 10. 

wore* 
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^Jirorc. He expelled Thamud from Yaman, who took re- 
fuge in Hcjaz. From this prince the tribe or kingdom of 
Hamyar deduced its name. Some affert, that not Kahtan, 
butHamyar^was thefirftkingofYaman that wore a diadem «. 

6, WayeJ, the fon of Hamyar^ according to Abulfeda, H^ayH^ 
facceeded him in the kingdom ; but other authors make his 
bxother Cahlan his fucceffor. 
- 7. After Wayel reigned his fon Alfacfac. Alfacfac. 

8. Yaafar, the fon of Alfacfac, next mounted the throne. Yaajar. 

9. He was fucceeded by Dhu Riyafli. DhuKlyaJh. 

10. After him AI Nooman, the fon of Yaafar^ fwayed AINoomatt. 
the fceptre of Yaman. 

11. Then came Afmah, the fon of Nooman. Afmak. 

12. Shaddad, the fon of Ad, the fon of Al Matata, the ^haddad* 
fon of Saba, a very potent prince, fucceeded Afmah. 

13. Lokman, the brother of Shaddad, was the next king, Lokman- 
according to the moft received opinion, though fame au- 
thors are of a different fentimcnt. 

14. The reins of government next fell into thte hands of DhuSadad, 
his brother Dhu Sadad. 

15. Al Hareth, the fon of Dhu Sadad, next afcended the AlHarttk. 
throne. He greatly enriched the kingdom of Yaman, and 

•was the firft who had the title or furname of Tobba above 
mentioned given him by his fubjefts. 

16. Dhu'l Karnain Affaab, the next king, was the fon of dJiuU 
I\aye{h. This was the two-horned prince mentioned in the Karnaim. 
Koran, and not Alexander the Great, as we learn from 

Ebn Abbas ^. 

17. Dhu'l Manar Abrahah, the fon of Dhu'l Karnain, DhuU Ma-^ 
fucceeded his father; but nothing remarkable happened ««''• 
during his reign. 

18. Africus, the fon of Dhu'l Manar Abrahah, from ^frkm* * 
whence that part of the world called Africa was fo deno- 
minated, according to fome of the eaftern writer, next af- 
fumed the reins of government *. 

19. Dhu'l Adhaar Amru, the fon of Africus, who reigned Dhu^l Ad*- 
after his father, received the name or furname of Lord of ^««r Am* 
Terrors, from the terror with which his fubjefts were ftruck ^^' 

9it the fight of certain monftrou^ men, or fatyrs, or apes, 
as fome affirm, whom he had taken prifoners in war, and 
brought into Yaman ^^ 

% Ahmed Ebn Yufcf, Al-Jannabius, Golii Notae ad Alfragan. 
nbi fup. Pocock. Not. ad Spec. Hift. Arab. p. 57. h Al-Kor. 

Mohammed, cap. 1 8. Ebn Abbas. » Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Scho- 

iialt. in Poem. Ebn Abnuni; &c. ^ Pocockius ubi Aip. p. 59. 

20. The 
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'SharhM* . "20* The Hamyaritcs 'placed upon the throne Sharhabit, 
of the pofterity of Alfacfac, in the room of Dhul Adhaar 
Amru, whom for fome enormity ihcy expelled. 

41 Hodhad* 21* Al Hodhad, the fon of Sharhabil, fucceded his father. 

Balky* 22* Balkis, the fon of Hodhad, is faid to have reigned 

twenty years. According to fome authors, A I Hodhad was 
fucceeded by a daughter named Balkis or Belkis, whom they 
alTert to be the famous queen of Sheba, who had an inter- 
view with Solomon> king of Ifrael, at Jerufalem ^. 

Ifaflii' 23. Naiherorneam, fo called from his furprifing magni- 

ntuiom £cenco s^nd liberality, was likewife ftyled fimply Malec, or 
king. Having had ill fuccefs in an expedition, wherein his 
army was OTcrwhelmed by torrents of fand^ he caufed a 
brafen ftatue to be erefled, with this infcription, in the old 
Hamyaritic character, engraven upon It; ^* There is no 
paflage behind me \ no moving farther \ the fon of Shac- 
habih" 

Skamer 24. Shamef Yaraafli, the fon of Naflier, fwaryed the fceptre 

Xara^* after NaflicroFneam. We are told, that he was fo deno- 
minated froip the tremor that always pofTeiTed him, and that 
he gave name to the city of Samarcand. That Samarcand 
was built by one of the Hamyaritic kings, furnamed Tobba, 
feems to be a point agreed upon by the heft of the eaftem 
writers. 

JhmUfMkc. 25. Abu Malcc, the fon of Shamer, after his father's 
death, took pofleffion of the throne. 

Jmran* 26. Amran, the fon of Amer, a defcendent of Cahlan, 

the brother of Hamyar, to whofe family the kingdom of 
Hamy^r was now tranflated, was invefted with the regal 
power upon the deceafe of Abu Malec. 1 he Orientals re- 
prefent this prince as a wife man, or fQothfayer. 

Jffuff^r 27. Amru, the fon of Amer, furnamed Mizikia, or Dila- 

cerator, becaufe every night he tore to pieces two garments 
he had worn the preceding day, fucceeded the former 
king*"." 

JK Aikran. 28. Al Alkran, the fon of Abimalec, governed Yaman 

after Amru. 
DA*. 29. Dhu Habflian, the fon of Akran, upon the laft 

hah/ban. prince's d«mife, took poffeflion of the government. This 

prince put to death Tafm and Jadis. 
T'obba. 30. Tobba, or Tobbaa, the fon of Alkran^ fucceeded Dhu 

Habihan. 

1 Golii Notae ad Alfra^an. p. 296. Gcogr. Nubicnf. dim. i. par. €, 
D'Hcrbel. Bibl. Orient, m Voc. Balkis* » Jauhar ius, Al Firau- 
zabaditts, &c. 

31- Co^ 
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31. Colaicarb^ or, according to fome, Molajc Yacrab, Cohicarb. 
tfcended the throne of Hamyar after the death of the laft 
prince ». 

32. Abu C^rb Afa?id, the fucceeding king, we find men- AbuCark 
tioned in the Koran. Some fay, that he lived feven hun- A/aad. 
dred years before Mohammed -; but this is not very pro- 
bable. He adorned the Caab with hangings or tapeftry, v 

and firft introduced Judaifm amongft the Hamyarites. The 
Oriental writers fay, that he was put to death by his fub- 
jefts, probably on the fcore of religion ^. 

33. Haflan Tobbai, his fon, cut oiFhis father's murderers, HaJJan 
end was at laft flain by his brother. lobbau 

34. Amru Tobbai, the fon of Haflaq Tobbai, was fur- Amru 7#*». 
named Dominus Lignorum, or Lord of Wood \ becaufe bai. 
through the whole courfe of his reign he was fo infirm and 
indifpofed, that he was always carried about in a woodea , 

chair. 

35. Abd Celal, the fon of Dul'awad, entered upon th^ AbdCelah 
government after Amru Tobbai. 

36. Tobba, the fon of Haflan, the fon of Colaicarb, fur- <robba. 
named Tobba Minor, fucceeded Abd Celal p. 

37. Next came Al Hareth, who embraced Judaifm. Al Hareth. 

38. The thirty-eighth king of Yaman was Morthedy the MorthecU 
fon of Celal. 

39. Waciaa, the fon of Morthed, was declared king after Waciaa^ 
his father's deceafe. 

40. Abrahah, the fon of Alfabah, reigned after Waciaa- Abrahah. 
4i.£iabban mounted the throne after Abrahah's death, Sabbatic 

or, according to fome of the Oriental writers, Ebn Dakikan. 
£bn Dakikan had tbat famous fword of Ebn Maad Cerb 
called Samfana. This fword came afterwards into the 
hands of the khalif Rafhid, who with it cut in two feveral 
noble fwords, fent him as a prcfent by the Greek emperor, 
in the prefence of that prince's ambafladors without doing 
it the leaft damage. How far this ftory may be depended 
upon, we fhall no^ take upon us to determine. 

42. Dhu Shanater, according to Al Firauzabadius, had fix DJ^u SAa^* 
fingers on each hand. He was dethroned by the Hamya- »«//r. 
rites for being abandoned to an unnatural fpecies of luft, 

and abufing feveral youths of fome of the nobleft families 
amongft them. 

43. Yufef, furnamed Dhu Nowas, from his flowing curls, Ta/f/» 
lived about feventy years before Mohammed. He perfecuted 

all who would not embrace Judaifm, putting them to death 

o Ahmed Ebn Yufcf, Al Jannabius, &c. • Al*Kor. Moham- 

i^ed« cap. 50. Ahined £bh Yufef* P Abulfed. apud Focockium^ 
'ttbi fupra* 

by 
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by various tortures^ the moil common of which was, tbre^'^ 
ing them into a pit of fire ; whence he had the opprobrioos 
appellation of the Lord of the Pit. This perfecuciod we 
find mentioned in the Koran "i. 
Dhn Ja- 44. Dhu Jadan, i. e. the ferfon with a fweet voice^ fuc- 

^«* ce'eded Dhu Nowas, and was the laft of the Hamyaritic 

monarch s. according to Abulfeda ; but Ahmed £bn Yufef 
and AI Jannabius make Dhu Nowas the laft prince of the 
true Hamyaritic line, reigning in a continual fucceffion. 
He was a bigotted Jew, as juft obferved, and treated his 
Chriftian fubje£ts with fuch barbarity, that Elefbaas, or 
Elefbaan, king of Ethiopia, fent over forces to afEfl: them* 
Dhu Nowas, not being able to make head againft the Ethio- 
pians, was at laft driven to that extremity, that he forced 
his horfe into the fea, and loft both his crown and life to- 
gether. According to Amed Ebn Tufef above mentioned, 
ne reigned fixty-fix years ; an account which, though im- 
probable> does not exceed all belief, as does the length of 
his reign recorded by Al Jannabius. The NajaQii, or king 
of Ethiopia, eftablifhed the Chriftian religion in Yaman, 
and fixed upon the throne there, 
Jryat» 4S- Aryat, an Ethiopian'. 

Abrah al 46. Abraha Ebn al Sabah, furnamed Al Afhram, i. e. the 
J^fbram. SUt-nofedy from a wound in the face, was the fecond Ethio 
pian king, or rather viceroy to the Najalhi, in Yamaa. 
He was ftyled the Lord of the Elephant ; which appella* 
tion appears to be founded upon the following ftory, handed 
down to us by the commentators upon the Koran. Abraha 
built a magnificent church for the Chriftians in Sanaa, the 
metropolis of Yaman, with a defign to induce the Arabs 
to go in pilgrimage thither, inftead of vifiting Mecca. For 
he thought he (hould be able to abolifti paganifm, could he 
deftroy the veneration of the Arabs for the Caaba, by 
bringing them to a place more fumptuous and grand, which 
would more ftrongly attraft their curiofity, and gradually 
excite their devotion. This fcheme had foon fuch an effeft, 
that the devotion and concourfeof the pilgrims at the Caaba 
began confiderably to diminifli ; a circumftance which be- 
ing obferved by the Koreifli, who were fuperftitioufly at- 
tached to that place, they fent one Nofail, as he is ftyled 
by fome, of the tribe of Kenanah, to offer an indignity to 
the Chriftian church at Sanaa, in order to leffen that reli- 
gious regard which the Arabs began to have for it. Nofail 



<i Baronius in Annal. ad fee. 6. Theophan. Niceph. Callift. Sim. 
Metaphraft. Pag« &c. Videetiam AiTeman. Biblioth. Oiient. vol. i. 
' 359—385. ' Abulfeda, Akmcd Ebn Yufef, & Al Jannabiui* 

'rideaux's Life of Mahom- p. 61 • 
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therefore, getting into it by night, upon a folemn feftivalj 
defiled the altars and walls with his excrements ; and, mak- 
ing his efcape by favour of the night, publiflied every where 
what he had done. At this profanation ^braha^ being 
highly incenfed, vowed the deftruflion of the Caaba, and 
for that purpofe aflembled a confiderable body of forces, 
wherein were feveral elephants, which he had obtained of 
the king of Ethiopia, their number being, as fome fay^ 
thirteen, though others mention but one, at the bead of 
which he advanced towards Mecca. The Meccans, unablti 
to defend their temple and city, and terrified at Abrahams, 
approach, particularly on account of his elephants, none of 
which creatures had ever before been feen in Arabia, re- 
tired to the neighbouring mountains, where they intrenched 
themfelves. But God himfelf, at this juncture, interpofed 
in an extraordinary manner. For, when the Ethiopian 
came near Mecca, and would have entered it, the ele- 
phant on which he rode, named Mahmud, refufed to 
advance any nearer to the town, but knelt down when- 
ever they endeavoured to force him that way, though 
he would rife, and march briikly, if they turned him 
towards any other quarter. As he was the chief of the ele- 
phants, and, both on account of his fize and whitenefs, 
greatly reverend by the others, they immediately followed 
him, fo that Abraha could not even reconnoitre the town. 
The Meccans, obferving this particular from their in- 
trenchment, could not account for fo unexpefted a mo- 
tion, believing that the enemy were retiring. In the mean 
time, whilft matters were in this fituation, a large flock of 
birds, called ababil, like fwallows, came flying on a fudderi 
from the fea-coaft, every one of which carried three ftoneSj 
one in each foot, and one in its bill, of a middle fize be- 
twixt a lentil and a vetch, but fo pon4erous, that, being let 
fall, they pierced through the helmets and bodies ofmcn^ 
.and even of the elephants likewife, which they threw down 
upon Abrahams folders, killing every one they ftruck. Then 
God fent a flood, which fwept ,the dead bodies, and fome 
of thofe who had not been ftruck by the ftones, into the fea ! 
the reft fled towards Yaman, but pcriflied by the way, noiie 
.of them reaching Sanaa, except only Abraha himfelf, who 
died foon after his arrival, being ftruck with a fort of plague, 
or putrefa£tion, fo that his body opened, and his limbs 
rotted off by piece-meal. It is faid, that one of Abraha's 
^rmy, named Abu Yacfum, or, according to .others, Abraha 
• himfelf, efcaped over the Red Sea into Ethiopia, and, go- 
ing direftly to the king, told him the tragical ftory. Upon 
Vol. XVI. X which 
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Dvhich, that prince afked him what fort af birds they were 
that had occafioned fuch a deftruftion ; in anfwer to hh 
queftion, he pointed to one which had followed him all the 
way, and was at that time hovering direftly over his head ; 
which he had no fooner done than the bird let fall the 
ftone, and laid him dead at the king's feet. Some of the 
Mohammedan writers fay, that the names of all the perfons 
to be deftroyed were in fori bed on the ftones that deftroyed 
them ; that this flock of birds confifted of two forts, one 
whofe feathers were black, with white bills j the other all 
over green except the bill, which was yellow : and that 
they threw all their ftones at once upon the Ethiopians. 
This memorable event, according to the Mohammedans, is 
faid to have happened in the time* of Abd al Motallcb, the 
grandfather of Mohammed, and the very year in which that 
impoftor was born •. 

That this piece of hiftory has all the air of one of thofe 
fiftions with which the Arab writings in general, and the 
Koran in particular, abound, will be readily acknowleged 
by all our intelligent readers. We therefore, with Dr. 
Prideaux, rather take the faft therein aflerted to be a crea- 
ture of Mohammed's brain, than a feat of evil fpiritSj as 
fuggefted by Marracci. 
y . 47. Yacfum, the fon of Abraha, fucceeded him ; but we 

Taefum ^^^ nothing remarkable related of him by any ancient 
hiftorians *. 

48. Mafruk, another fon of Abraha, and the laft of the 
Mafrnk* Ethiopian princes in Yaman, afcended the throne after 

Yacfum. The Ethiopians, according to fome eaftcm 
writers, occupied the kingdom of Hamyar about feventj- 
two years. 

49. Seif Ebn Dhu Yazan, of the old royal family of 
^m r*' Hamyar, having obtained fuccours of Khofru Anuihirwao, 

' king of Perfia, which had been denied him by the emperor 
Heraclius, recovered the throne, and drove out the Ethio- 
pians 5 but was himfelf flain by fome, who were left be- 
hind. The Perfians appointed the fucceeding princes, 
Wahzar, Marzaban, Sihan, Jorjis or Ceorgius, and Bi- 
zan, till Yaman fell into the hands of Mohammed, to 
whom Bazan, or rather Badhan, the laft of them, fubmit* 

• Al-Kor. Mobammcd. cap. 105. Al Beidawi, Jallalan. Al Ccfhaf, 
Abulfed. Hift. Gen. Al Jannab. Ahmed Ebn Yufef, Ehnol Atbtv 
apud Abulfed. Al Gjuzhi8« in lib. de Ritib. Peregrinat. cap. i%* 
Khondemir, Houffain Vaez Com. 10 AJ-Kor. lyHcrbcl Bibl. Orieat. 
in voc. Abraha. Prideaux's Life of Mahomet, p. 61. Vide etiam 
Pocogkium, ubi fupra, p. 64. < Pocock. ubi Aipra* 
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tecl, and embraced his new religion. This converfion In- 
duced Mohammed to give Shahr, the fon of Bazan, part of 
his father's dominions ". 

Thus (lands the feries of the kings of Hamyar, which We Duration 
wifli was more perfeft. The petty princes already men- oftheking^ 
tioned, tributary to the king of Hamyar, were ftylcd Al ^^^w-** 
Kail, and the governors of provinces Al Makawel. Ac- 
cording to Abulfeda, this monarchy continued 2020 years, 
or above 3000 if we believe Ahmed Ebn Yufef and Al 
Jannabius. The length of the reign of each prince muft be 
allowed to be very uncertain. The hiftory of the kings of 
Hatnyar, furnamed Tobba or Tobbai, which the Arabs pro- 
nounce Tababeah, and Tabbaiah, has been written by Sha- 
habeddin Ahmed Ebn Abdalvahab, Al Bekri, Al Teimt 
Al Kendi, furnapied Nouairi, author of an univerfal hifto^ 
ry, which he dedicated to Naffer Mohammed Ebn Calaoun^ 
Sultan of the Mamalukes. For an account of this work, we 
muft refer our readers to M. D*Herbelot. Nouairi died in 
the yeair of the Hejra 732 ^. 

It has been already obferved, that Saba rrlade si vaft rheinufi^ 
mound or dam* to ferve as a bafon or rcfervoir, to fupply Nation of 
the inhabitants of the city built by him, and called after ^^^^'^^ 
his name) with water^ which it conftantly received from 
the mountains, as alfo to keep the country his predeceiTors 
had fubdued in greater awei by rendering him mafter of the 
water. This building ftood like a mountain above the city, 
and was by the Sabaeans efteemed fo ftrong, that they were: 
under no apprehenfion of its ever failing. The water rofe 
to the height of almoft twenty fathoms, and was reftrained 
on every fide by a work fo folid, that many had their houfed 
built upon it. Every family had a certain portion of this 
MFater diftributed by aqueduds. But at length God, being 
highly difpleafed at their pride and infolence, and refolviqg 
to humble and difpcrfe them, fent a mighty floiod, which 
broke down the mound by night, while the inhabitants 
were afleep, and carried away the whole city,* with th^ 
neighbouring towns and people. 'TThis inundation is ftyled 
in the Koran the Inundation of Al Arem, and occafioned 
fo teffible a deftruftion, that from thence it became a pro-* 
verbial faying, to exprefs a total difperfion, that ^' th^y 
were gone and fcattered like Saba.*' Al Beidawi fuppofed 
this mound to have been the work of qaetn Balkis, and 

• Ahmed Ebn Yoref, ibid* ^ Al Jauhanus, Abulfeda, At 

Firauzabadius Vide etiam Ahmed Ebn Yufef, ic Al Jannabium 
apud Pocockium, ubi Aipra, p. 62, 63. D^HcrbiBl. in vgcj^ouai'ri^ 
p. 674, 675. U Voc. Tobba, p. 889. 
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that the above mentioned cataftrophe happened after titc 
time of ]efu8 Chrift. But both thefe notions contradi^i the 
molt received opinion, which attributes the building of AI 
Arem to Saba, and fixes its deftruftion about the time of 
Alexander the Great. Be that as it may, no lefs than eight 
tribes, namely, thofe of Anmar, Jodham, Al Azd, Tay, 
Khozaab, Banu, and Amela, were forced to abandoiT their 
dwellings on this occafion, fome of which gave rife to tbc 
kingdoms of Hira and Ghaflan * (C). 
Foundation The kingdom of Hira was founded by Malec, a dc- 
$f the king' f^endant of Cahlan, in Chaldaea or Irak ; but after three 
^Vy defcents the throne came by marriage to the Lakhmians* 
Thefe princes, whofe general name was Mondar, preferved 
their dominion, notwithftanding fome fmall interruption 
• by the Perfians, till the khalifat of Abubecr, when Al Mon- 
dar Maghrur, the laft king, loft his life and crown by tbc 
arms of Khalcd Ebn al Walid. The kingdom of the Mon- 
dars, fuppofed to be the defcendants of Nadar Ebn Rabia, 
continued, according to Ahmed Ebn Yufef, fix hundred 
twenty-two years and eight months. Its princes were under 
the proteftion of the kings of Perfia, whofe lieutenants 
they were over the Arabs of Irak, as the kings of Ghaffan 
were for the Roman emperors over thofe of Syria: Tbc 
Lakhmians were defcended from Lakhm the fon of Amru, 
the fon of Saba. If the kingdom of the Lakhmians or Mon- 
dars was not of any longer duration than fix hundred and 
' twenty-two or twenty-three years, Al Beidawi feems not to 
be much miftaken, when he affirms the inundation of Al 
Arem to have happened after the birth of Chrift, notwith- 
ftanding the authority of thofe who carry it above three cen- 
turies higher. This fpace Was taken up by the reigns of 
the following kings, according to the beft Oriental bifto- 
rians y. 
Ualec* I. Malec, who, fay fome of the eaftern writers, flourifli- 

cd in the tjme of the Kings of the Provinces, that i«, of the 

31 Golit Notae ad Airraganiim, p. 87. Geogr. Nubienf. clim. it. 

par. 6. Al Kor. Mohammed, cap. 34. Al Beidawi. JaUal. Poc. 

Not. in Spec-, Hift. Arab. p. 42, 45, 66. y Ahmed Eba Yttfef, 
Al Beidawi, &c. 

(C) At this time likewife pro- dar, and Rabia; from whence 

bablyhappened the migration of the three provinces of that 

thofe tribes or colonies which country are ftill named Diyar 

were led into Mefopotamia by Beer, Diyar Modar, and IXyai 

• three different chiefs, Beer, Mo- Rabia ( 1 )• 

(0 Golii Not« ad Alfragan. p. 231, 

governors 
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governors Alexander tte Great appointed to prefide over 
the provinces of Perfia. 

St. Amru, Malec's brother. Amtu* 

3. Jodaim'ah, the fon of Malec, furnamed Al Abra(h| Jodaimaht 
who firft introduced among the Arabs the military engine . 
called a balifta. He defeated Amru, an Arab prince of the . 

tribe of Amalek, who reigned in Mefopotamia, and put 
him to the fword ; but was afterwards himfelf aflaflinated, 
by the contrivance of Zoba, Amru's daughter, with whom 
he was greatly enamoured *. 

4. Amru, the fon of Ad and Rakafh the fitter of Jodai- Amru^ 
mah, by the afliftance of Kofair, who had been fervant to 
Jodaimab, revenged the murder of his uncle by the follow- 
ing ftratagem : Kofair, at bis own defire, had his ears cut 

off, and was whipped in a mod cruel manner, by Amru's 
order; after which he fled to Zoba, making the heavieft 
complaints qi the inhuman treatment he had received. By 
this ftratagem he foon became a <:onfident of Zoba, who 
permitted him to convey into her caftle fome large chefts, 
full, as was pretended, of wares, but, in reality, of armed, 
men, who immediately difpatched her. The memory of 
*Amru is dill preferved amongft the Arabs by feveral pro- 
verbs, w^iich particularly allude to him *. 

5. Amrio'l Kais, the fon of Amru, furnamed Albada, Amrk'l 
f ucceeded his father. ^*'* 

6. Amru, the fon of Amrio^l Kab, flouri(bed in the Amrum 
time of Sabur, or Sapor, Dil Aftaf, king of Perfia. This 
Ferfian monarch, whofe fumame imports as much, accord- 
ing to Abulfeda, cut off the fhoulders of all the Arabs h^ 
took prifoners, in a war he carried on againfl: that nation. 

His mother's name was Mary, whofe ear-rings occafioned 
a proverb amongft the Arabs. If this piece of hiftory may 
be depended upon, it is an additional proof of the truth of 
vrhat Al Beidawi has advanced in relation to the time whejrf, 
the inundation of Al A rem happened ^. 

7. Aus, the fon of Kalami, an Amalekite- Aus* 

8. Another Amalekite prince, whofe name is not known, An atm^* 
fucceeded Aus 5 after whofe deceafe the crown reverted to «ww king* 
the family of the Lakhmians^ after an interruption of two 
defcents. 

9. Amrio'l Kais, the fon of Amru, next afcended the ^^^fiV/ 
throne. He was furnamed Almohrek, or the Burner, be- Kais* 
caufe he firll tortured criminals with fire. 

z Mohammedes Al Firauzabadlus, Al Jaunabiui, Abnied £bn 
Yufef. a Focockius, ubi fupra, p. 6j, 68. ^ Abulfeda. 

Al Beidawi. 
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lo. Al Nooman, tbe fen of AmrioM Kais, furnamed Ala^r 
war» or the Blinkard, who, when he had reigned thirty 
years, abdicated the government, and retired from the 
world, faying, •' What fignifics a kingdom that will cer» 
tainly have an end ?" Al Nooman built thofc caftles or 
towers called Khaouarnak and Al Sadir, fo celebrated by 
the Arab poets and proverbs. Senemmar, the builder of 
Khaouarnak, was thrown headlong from thence by Al Noo^ 
man's order \ a punifliment which gave rife to the proverb, 
•• The reward of Senemmar/* We are told, that Al Noo- 
man bcgame a convert to the Chriftian religion, and, in 
confequcnce, refigned the reins of government to his fon 
Hendu. Jezdcgerd, king of Perfia, committed the care of 
his fon's education, and the eftablifliment of his conflitu- 
^ion, to Al Nooman, who was afterwards very inflrumental 
in fixing him upon the throne of his anceftors *^. 

1 1. Al Mondar Ebn Noomah, the Jlendu of the Perfian 
hiftorians, attended Baharam, the fon of Jczdegerd, into 
Perfia, with an army of forty thoufand men, to enable him 
tp dethrone Kerfa, an ufurper whom the Magi had ele&ed 
king^ 

12. Al Afwald, fori to Al Mondar, overthrew the king 
of GhafTan, and took many of his relations prifoners, ac- 
cording to fome of the Oriental hidoriaps; but Ahmed 
Ebn y.ufi^f relates, that the king of GhafTan defeated and 
flew him, after a fliort reign •. 

13. He was fucceeded by his brother Al Mondar, whofe 
true name has not reached ps. It is prpbabl^, nothing of 
moment happened whilft this prince fat on the throne, fincc 
the eaftem writers fay little of him ^ 

14. Al Kamah, fucceflbr to the laft king, was ftyled 
Al Damyali, from the family of Damyal, of which he was 
^ member. All the tranfaSipns that happened during bis 
reign, are likewife buried in oblivion. 

15. Amiio'l Kais, the fon of Nooman, the fon of Ainriol 
Kais al Mohrck, next fwayed the fceptrc of Hirst. Ahmed 
Ebn Yufef aflerts, that it was he who threw Senemmar 
headlong from the top of the caftle of Khaouarnak, in which 
prcumftance Abulfeda and Al Jannabius agree. 

i(>, Al Mondar, the fon of the laft king, and Mawiafa the 
daughter of Aus, a lady of fiich tranfccndent beauty, that 
flie was called Maiffamai, i. e. Water of Heaven, governed 
after his father in Hira, From his piother hp and hjs poftc? 



c Al FirauEabadius, Safxodidin. AlMeidan. Lcbtarikh. Mirkhooi 
Khondemir. <i Lebtarikh. Mirkh. K;hondem. ubi fuprai 

e i^l^med £bn Yuftf. f Pocockius, ^ibi fupra, p. 69. 
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rky were likewife furnamed Al Mondar £bn Maiflamai ;- 
-which appellation they had in common with the kings of 
Ghaflan^ accprding to Al Juuharius. For thefe lad princes 
-vere fo denominated from Abu Amer, of the tribe of Azd^ 
the father of Amru Mazikia, who, by his furprifing libera- 
lity and beneficence, fupplied the want of rain, furftifhing^ 
his people with corn, when an extreme drought had ren- 
dered it fo dear, that they were incapable of buying it. 
This prince was depofed by Khofru Kobad, king of Perfia «. 

17. A 1 Hareth Ebn Amru, of the tribe of Kenda, was MHaretk. 
placed on the throne of Hira by Khofru Kobad, inftead of 
Al Mondar Ebn Amrio*l Kais, whom he had depofed. 
However, Kobad's fon and fucceffor Anuftiirwan, furnamed 
the Ju(b, in whofe reign Mahommed was born, reftdred the 
lawful king to his dominions, and expelled the ufurper Al 
Hareth Ebn Amru. Kobad embraced the tenets of an im*- 
poftor called Mazdak, who pretended to be a prophet feat 
from God to preach a community of women and poflef** , 
fions,.finc£ all mea were defcended from the fame commoni 
parents ; and in moft points agreed with Manes. By ren«« 
dering wealth and. women common, he propofed taking 
a^way the lud of both \ from whence, he infinuated, gene- 
rally arofe the feuds, quarrels, and animofities that difturbed 
the repofe and tranquility of mankind. Such a do£lrine 
entirely fuiting the difpoiition of Kobad, he not only pro- 
fefied himffslf a convert to Mazdak's religion, but likewife 
obliged all his dependents to do the fame ; and therefore^ 
tKrhen Al Mondar Ebn Amrio'l Kais refufed this, he ftrip- 
ped him of his dominions, and appointed Al Hareth, who 
had declared himfelf a zealous follower of Mazdak,. to 
reign over them in his ftead : but Anufhirwan, called Nou- 
fchirwan by the Perfian hifkorians, in confequence of a vow 
he had made before his acceffion, reftored the Mondar fa« 
mily to the throne of Hira, put Mazdak to death, and abo- ^ 
lifliedthe profeifion of his impious opinions. It is faid^ 
whefi Mazdac knew his fate, he told Anufhirwan, that 
God had raifed him to the throne of Perfia to prote£l his 
fubje£ts, and not deftroy them. To which that monarch 
anfwered, ^< True, abandoned villain ; but doft thou not 
remember, that with the utmoft difficulty, even by kiffing 
thy loathfome feet, I prevailed upon thee not to lie with 
my mother, when my father, at thy impudent requed, had 
given thee a permiflion fo to do ? " Yes," replied Maz- 
dak." Upon which the king ordered him to be executed 
immediately, cut off many of his followers, and eftabliflied 

t Al Jauharius. 
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once more amongft his fubjefis the aticient Magian reUi 

gion *. 
AtMondar^ i8. Al Mondar Ebn Amrio'l Kais was fucceeded by his 
Ebn Am- fon Al Mondar, ftyled, according to Al Jauharius» Modret 
riot Kais, oP Hajar^h, from his fiirprifing ftrcngth, and unparalleled 
Ebn ATm- bravery. Other authors, from his mother Henda, give him 
*^' the furname of Ebn Henda. In the eighth year of his reign 

the falfe prophet Mahommed was born. 
ITa^Mf. ip- Kabus, the brother of An^ru, comes next, of whom 

we find nothing worthy of notice related by the eaftern 

writers. 
jiU brothtr 20. Al Mondar, brother to the former prince, fucceeded 

jtl Mondar. him. 

jelNoomoH ^i« Al Nooman, furnamed Abu Kabus, was the twetity- 
^ibit Kabus. firfl king of Hira, and became a convert to Chriftianity an 
the following occafion : in a drunken fit he had ordered 
two of his intimate companions, who, overcome with li- 
quor, had fallen afleep, to be buried alive. When he came 
to himfelf, he was extremely concerned at what he had 
done ; and,, to expiate his crime, not only raifed a monu- 
ment to the memory of his friends, but appointed two days, 
one of which he called the day of forrow, or mourning, 
and the other the day of mirth or gladnefs. Then be re- 
folved, that whoever met him on the former day {hould be 
ilain» and his blood fprinkled on the monument ; but that 
he, wht) met him on the other day, ihould be difmified in 
fafety, with magnificent gifts. On one of the unfortunate 
days, there came before him aocidentally an Arab, of the 
tribe of Tay, who had once entertained this king, when 
fatigued with hunting, and feparated from his attendants. 
The king, who could neither difcharge him, contrary to 
the order of the day, nor put him to death, againft the laws 
of hofpitality, which the Arabs religioufly obfervc, propofed, 
as an expedient, to give the unhappy man a year's refpite, 
and to fend him home with rich gifts, to make hi« family 
amends for the great lofs they were to fuftain, on condition 
that he found a furety for his returning at the year's endy 
to fuffer death. One of the prince's court;iers, out of com- 
paffion, offered himfelf as his furety, and the Arab was 
difcharged. When the laft day of the term came, without 
the Arab-s appearing, the king, not difpleafcd to fave his 
boll's life, ordered the furety to be brought out to execu- 
tion. The fpeciators reprefented to the king, that the day 
W2^s not yet expired, and therefore he ought to have pa- 

i> Abulf. in Vit. Anuihirwan. Shareftan. apud Pocock. ubi fapra, 
D. 70. Ahmed Ebn Yufef, ibid, p, 71. Mirkb. Khond. 
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tSetice tiH the evening : but in the middle of their difcoarfc 
the Arab appeared. The king, admiring the man's gene- 
rofity, in oiFering himfelf to certain death, which he might 
have avoided by Jetting his friend fufFer, aflced him what 
Mras his motive for fo doitig. To which he anfwered, he 
had been taught to a£t in that manner by the religion he 
profeffcd 5 and Al Nooman demanding what religion that 
M^as, he replied, the Chriftian. Whereupon the king, de- 
firing to have the do£lrines of Chriftiahity explained, was 
baptized, together with all his fubjedls ; and not only par- 
doned the man and his furety? but abolifhed his barbarous 
cufftom. This prince, however, was not the firft king of 
Htra who profefled himfelf a convert to the Chriftian reli- 
gion : Al Mondar, the fon of Amrio'tKais, his grandfather, 
declared himfelf a Chriftian, and built large churches in 
his capital. As Al Nooman took a particular delight in tu- 
lips, and would not permit them to grow in all gardens,. 
the Arabs, from him, call them the variegated flowers of 
Al Nooman. After a reign of twenty-two years, Al Noo- 
man was flain by Khofru Parwiz, by whom the kingdom of 
Hira was tranflated from the family of the Lakhmians to 
Ayas the Tayite ^ 

22. Mohammed's miftion commenced in the (ixth month Ajas. 
of Ayas's reign ^. 

23. Zadawaih, the fon of Maban of Hamadan^ fucceed- Zadaweab* 
cd Ayas. 

24. Al Mondar, Ebn Nooman, Ebn Mondar, Ebn Mon- AlMondar* 
dar, Ebn MaifTamai, furnamed Al Maghrur, governed Hira, £bn Neo- 
from the death of Zadawaih to the conqueft of the king- ^f*'^ 
dom of, Hira by the arms of Khaled Ebn al Walid. The ^j'*^''*' 
four royal families of Pcrfia, governing that kingdom ,be- Ebn Mom* ■ 
fore this period, were the Piftidadian, the Caianian, the dar. 
Afhganian, and that of Khofru \ which, as Hira was a ftate ^^^ ^^if' 
dependent on the Perfians, we thought not improper to be ^/^'' t 
obferved '• ^.j^^.^ ^ " 

The kingdom of Gbaffan, as well as that of Hira, owed 
its origin to the inundation of Al Arem. The founders The king' 
of this kingdom were of the tribe of Azd, who, according dom of 
to fome,. fettled in Syria Damafcena, near a water called ^^^JP^' 
Ghafl^an, thence took their name 5 though others fuppofe 
they were diftinguiftied by this appellation before they left / 
Yaman Having driven out the Oajaamian Arabs, of the 
tribe of Salih, who before pofleffed the country, they made 

i Al Meidani, Ahmed Ebn Vufef, Abulfcd. &c. Vide etiam Sale, 
ubi fupra, p. 23, 14. k Pocock. ubi fupra, p. 73, 74* i Procop« 
fkBell, Perf. At-Firauzabadius. 

them* 
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tbem&tres-maftefis of a verf oonfitferable terdtoiy* fibft 
they maintained their kingjdom four hundred years; a» 
others fay fix hundred ; or, ae- Aliulfeda more exa£Uy com- 
ptites^ fix hundred and fixteen. If^ GhaAan was.their name 
prior, to this migration* they probably were the CafTanitae 
of Ptolemy. However* 6ve of the kings of Ghafian weie 
named Hareth, which the Gieekd and Latins wrote Aretas; 
one of whom ordened the gates of Damafcus to be guarded 
to take St. Paul. Dr. Fococke gimes us. the following lift 
of the kings of GhaiTan* eztra^led ftom the Oriental bif- 
torians "• 

Jajkah. ^ Jafnah Ebn Amru, Ebn Thaalibah, Ebn Amru, Ebn 

Mazikiat to whom, after the excifion of the royal family of 
Salih, the Kodaenfian Arabs, and the Greeks in Syria Da« 
mafcena fubmitted. 

Amrm. 2. Amru, the (on of Jafnah,. who. is- iaid to have built 

many monafteries in Syria. 

Amm. J. Amru, the fon of Thaalibah» 

jBl Uaretk. ^. Al Harcth,. or Arctas, the foijof Thaalibah. 

Jabalak, 5.. Jabaiah, the fon of Al Hareth. 

MHareth* 6i Al Hareth^ the fon of Jabaiah. 

AlMondar. 7* Al Mondar Al Acbar, that is, the Great, the fonof 
Al Hareth. 

AlNdoman. 8. Al Nooman, the brother of Al Mondar. 

JuMmJ^ 9* Jabaiah, the brother of Al Nooman. 

M Ajham^ JO. Al Ayham, brother to the laft two princes. 

Amm. ^ '• Amru, who was brother to his three kft predeceflbrs. 

Jafnah ^'^* Jafnah, fumamed Al Afgar, the fon of Il^ndar Al 

MJfftar* Acbar, who fet the city of Hira on- fire ; whence his pofte* 
rity were faid to be of the family of the Incendiary* 

JUUhmam 1 3« Al Nooman Al Afgar, brother to Jafnah*. 

■M Nooman* I4« Al Nooman, Ebn Amru, Ebn Mondar. 

Jabaiah, IS- Jabaiah^ Ebn Nooman, who waged war with Al 
Mondar Ebn Maiflamai. 

Al Nooman* 16. Al Nooman, the fon of Al Ayham. 

// Hareth. \q^ Al Harcth, brother to Al Nooman Ebn al Ayham* 

AINUmiMK 18. Al Nooman, the fon of Al Hareth. 

jflM^aoTi 19. Al Mondar, the fbn of Al Nooman. 

Amru. 20. Amru, A 1 Mondar*s brother. 

fiajar. 21. Hajar, brother to. Al Mondar and Amru. 

^Hareth. 22. Al Hareth, the fon of Hajar. 

Jabaiah. 23. Jabaiah, the fon of Al Maretb. * 

Al Hareth. 24^ Al Hareth, the fon of Jabaiah. 

^INooman. 25. All Nooman, the fon of Al Hareth, who is called by 
fome eaftem writers Abu C^rb) and Kotam. 

>n Al Beidawi. Pocock* not, in Spec. Hift Arab* p. 4*9 45f 66, 
ISr 7'f>t 77- 

26. Al 
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256* Al Ayham> the fon of Jabalah, who was likewife AlAyham. 
lord of Tadmor* 

27. Al Mondar, brother to Al Ayham. AlMondwr* 

28. Sharahil, brother to the two laft princes^ SharahiU 

29. Amruy another of their brothers. Amru. 

30. Jabalah, £bn al Hareth, £bn Jabalah. Jabatak. 

31. Jabalah, the fon of Al Ayham, and' the laft of the yabtdak^ 
kings of Ghaifan, who, on the great fucceffes of the Arabs 

in Syria, under the khalif Omar, profefTed Mohammedifm ; 
but, receiving afterwards a difguft, returned to his former 
faith, and retired to Con flan tinople. 

1< has been already obferved, that Jorham, the fon of The hinf* 
Kahtan, founded the kingdom of Hejaz, where princes of ^^^ */ 
his line reigned till the time of lihmael, who married the "^^^ 
daughter of Modad, one of thofe princes. Some authors 
relate, that Kidar, one of Iflimael's fons, l\ad the crown re- 
figned to him by his uncles the Jorhamites ; but, according 
to others, the defcendents of Ifhmaei expelled that tribe, 
who, retiring to Johainah, were, after various fortune, at 
laft all deftroyed by an inundation. The following cata- 
logue of the kings of Hejaz, taken from Dr. Pococke, is the 
beft that has been hitherto exhibited to the public "• 

I. Jorham, the brother of Yaarab. Jorham. 

a. Abd Yalil, the fon of Jorham. AbdYaUU 

3. Jorftiam, the fon of Abd Yalil. 'Ahmlu 

4. Abdo'l Madan, the fon of Jorfliam. ^^^^^ 

5« Nogailah, the fon of Abdo'l Madan. NogailaL 

6. Abdo'l Mafih, the fon of Nogailah. AbdoHMa^ 

7. Modad, the fon of Abdo'l Mafih. ^- ^ 

8. Amru, the fon of Modad- ^^^f- 
•9. Al Hareth, brother to Amru. ai Hareth^ 
JO. Amru, the fon of Al Hareth. Amru^ 

J I. Bafller, brother to Amru. Bajber. 

12. Modad^ the fon of Amru, the fon of Modad. Modad. 

13. — Anonym. Anonym. 

14. Kidar, the fon of Khmael, whofe mother, according Kidar. 
to the Oriental hiftorians, was of the houfe of Jorham. 

After the expulfion of the Jorhamites, the government of ^or>n »/ 
Hejaz fcems not to have continued many centuries in the S^*^*^^* 
hands of one prince, but to have been divided among the ^^a%^ 
heads of tribes, almoft in the fame manner as the Arabs of 
the Defert are governed al this time. The tribe of Khozaah^ 
defcended from Cahlan, the fon of Saba, after the inunda- 
tion of Al Arem, fled into the kingdom of Hejaz, and fet- 

■ Al Jaiinabiut. Pop. ubi fupra, p. 38. 78, 79. Vide ctiam Salc*s 
prelim. Difc. p. xi, 1^. , 

tied 
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tied themfelves in a TalJey called Marri, near Meeca ; in 
which territory they founded an ariftocracy, aiTuming to 
thcmfelvcs both the government of the city of Mecca, and 
the cuftody of the Caaba or temple. Thjeir name they de- 
rived from their being cut off, or feparated from, the other 
tribes of Yaman, by the accident above mentioned* They 
continued maders of the city and territory of Mecca, as 
well as prefidents of the Caaba, for feveral ages ; till at 
length Kofa, of the tribe of Koreiih, circumvented Abu 
Gabflsan, a weak man, of whom, while in a druken hu- 
mour, he bought the keys and cuftody of the Caaba for a 
bottle of wine : but when Abu Gabihan grew cool, and came 
to refie£l upon what he had done, he lufHciently repented 
of his imprudence ; whence the proverbs of the Arabs : 
•• More vexed with late repentance than Abu Gabflian ;" 
** More foolilh than Abu Gabfhan :" which are applied to 
thofe perfons who part "with things of great moment for a 
trifle, and are afterwards forry for what they have done. 
The tribe of Khozaah endeavoured afterwards to give foine 
diiturbance to the Korei(h in the poifeiTion of what Kofa 
had purchafed ; which furnifhed the latter with an oppor- 
tunity of diveiling the former of the civil government of 
Mecca. Notwith (landing what has been advanced, it is not 
certain whether the tribe of Khozaah were the defcendents 
of lihmael or Joktan* We find Amru, one of their kings, 
a defcendant of Cablan, frequently mentioned by the Arab 
hiftorians ; but, as nothing remarkable is related either of 
him» or his fon Caab, we fhall take no farther notice of 
them., After the Koreifh had poffeffed themfelves of Mecca, 
they maintained the fame form of government that had 
before prevailed '^. 

Befides the kingdoms that have been already taken notice 
ofi there were fome other tribes, which in latter times bad 
princes of their own, and formed dates of inferior note. 
The tribe of Kenda, in particular, had feveral kings, of 
which the three following were the principal. 
Uajri I. Hojr, furnamed Acelo'l Morar, i.e. the eater of mO' 

rar^ a fruit of a bitter tafte, on which camels feed. That 
furname was given him by his wife, who had an averfionto 
him, bccaufe his lips were fo contracted that they did not 
cover his teeth ; which made him referable a camel when 
browfmg. Kenda, from whom the tribe deduced its namei 
was alfo called Thaur. Abulfeda afferts that, before the 
time of Hojr, the people of Kenda were without any kind 

® Pocockius, ubi fupra, p. 42. 50. u*. Ecchelens. Hift. Arab, 
p. i.'cap. 3. Fortal. Fidci, lib. iv. cijnfid. i. Abulfeda. Vide ctiaiji 
Prid Life of Mahom. p. 2, 3, 4% ^ 

of 
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of government, from whence many inconveniencies enfu'- 
ing, induced them to choofe him for their king. 

2. Amru, the fon of Hojr, furnamed Al Makfur, 1. e* Amrg. 
contra^ed or confined^ becaufe he did not attempt to extend 

the dominions left him by his father. 

3. Al Hareth, the fon of Amru, was by Khofru Kobad '^Harai^ 
.elevated to the throne of Hira, and depofed by Anufhirwan, 

for the reafons already mentioned. He endeavoured to avoid 
his enemies by flying to Diyar Calb, where he died, but in 
what manner we are not told. Al Hareth placed his fon 
»Hojr over the Bani Afad, and his other fons over other 
tribes. Hojr was the father of Amrio'l Kais, a celebrated 
poet. The Bani. Afad endeavouring to take ofF Hojr by 
treachery, he treated them with great rigour and feverity, 
which occafioned his meeting with a violent death. Amrio*l 
Kais, being apprifed of this, aflcmbled a body of forces out 
of the tribes of Beer and Taglab, with which he defeated 
the Bani Afad ; but afterwards, his troops being difperfed 
through fear of Al Mondar> he found himfelf obliged to fly 
to the Romans, in order to implore their prote£tion, and 
died in his return home, near Ancyra. Some authors fay, 
that Csefar gave him a poifoned garment, which was the 
caufe of his death ; but Abulfeda treats this as an improba^^ 
^ ble fable, meriting no regard. To the kings of Kenda wc 
' find one Ebn Ommil' Kotam added hj Al Firauzabadius p. 

The following princes alfo deferve a place here* 
< I. Zohair Ebnol Habab, who prefided over the tribe of Z^hur* 
Kelab, and, on account of his extraordinary fagacity, was 
furnamed the Wife. He attained to a very old age, and died 
at laft covered^ with glory. He invaded the Bani Gatfan 
with a powerful army, becaufe they pretended to build a 
tepiple in oppoGtion to the Caaba ; and entered into an al- 
liance with Abrahah Al Aftiram> ftyled Mafter of the Ele- 
phant. Notwithftanding what has been faid of him, fome 
authors intimate, that he came to his end by exceflive 
drinking. 

2. Colaib Ebn Rabiah governed the Bani Maad, the Sa* Colaibn 
raceni Maadeni of Procopius ; and was fo proud, that he 
would not fuffer anyone to hunt in his neighbourhood, nor 
any camels to be watered with his, nor any fire to belighted 
near that which he himfelf ufed. He was at laft flain by 
Jaflus, for (hooting a camel named Sarab, which he found 
grazing on a prohibited fpot of ground. This camel be- 
longed to an Arabi who had been entertained by fiafus^ a 

p Ahulfeda in Vit. Anulbirwan, & alib. At Firauzabadius apud 
JPocockittiB, ttbLfupni^ p. So, jit & ipfe Focock. ibid* 
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near relation of Jaflas. T-be murder of Ebn Rabiah oc(^ 
fioiied a forty years war ; whence came the Arab proverbs: 
^ A worfe omen than Sarab : More ominous than Bafos." 
It may not be improper to obferve, that the kings and chiefs 
of the Arabs generalJy forbad others to bring their flocks 
upon thofe places -and paftures which they chofe for thcm- 
fclves. In order to afcertain the limits of tbefe paftnresi 
when they came to a fruitful valley or plain, they raufed a 
dog to bark, and the whole extent of ground over which hi: 
could be beard they appropriated to themfclvcs**. 

3. Mohalhel £bn Rabiah, brother to Colaib, formed an 
army out of the families of Taglab, with which he carried 
on a long and bloody war againft thofe of Beer, in order 
to revenge his brother's death '. 

4. Zohair Ebn Jodaimah, who received a certain toll or 
tribute from the Arabs that frequented the celebrated fair 
of Ocadh, was aflaffinated by Khaled, who afterwards fled 
to Al Nooman, king of Hira, That prince took him un- 
der his protection ; however, he was privately murdered by 
Al Hareth, an aflafiination which occafioned long and 
bloody broils. 

5. Kais, the fon of Zohair Ebn Johaimah, had two fa- 
mous horfes called Dahes and Gabrah, which ran with two 
others belonging to Hadifa, for a prize of a hundred camels. 
This event gave rife to that bloody war called by the Arab 
hiftorians the war of Dahes and Gabrah, whkh caminued, 
without intermiflion, forty years. King Kais, in order to 
atone for fo great an efFufion of blood, is faid to have em- 
braced the Chriftian religion, and even entered upon the 
sionaftic ftate. 

Thus have we gone through the hiftory of the ancxeat 
Arabs before Mohammed, as JFar as it can be collci^dfrom 
the moll authentic Arab hiftorians : but in order to render 
that brai»ch of the work we are now treating the more 
complete, we ifaali give a brief account of the principal 
tranfadions the ancient Arabs were concerned in with the 
Egyptians, Perfians, Greeks, and Romans, extraAed from 
the moft approved writers of the two laft nations. 

According to Diodorus Siculus, Sefoftris, that is, as Jo- 
fephus and Sir Ifaac Newton maintain, Sefac, in his father's 
life-time, fubdued Arabia. However, that the Arabs were 
never thoroughly fubjugated, nor even long paid any fort 
of homage to the kings of Egypt, appears from hence, that, 
, according to the fame author, Sefac faimfelf was obliged to 
draw a line from Heliopolis to Pelufiumj in order to fecurc 



^ Procop. de Bell* Perf. cap« r^, a^« 
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Egypt from the excurfions of the Ararbs and Syriana. The 
Scenite Arabs, contiguous toFaleftine and Syria, therefore, 
at leail, muft have been independent on that prinqe. Nor 
indeed can it be inferred from Diodoras, that he evertra- 
verfed Arabia Felix, though he had a fleet of four hundred 
fail upon the Red Sea; but only coaAed it, or at fartheft 
feized upon fome of its maritime provinces in his voyage 
to India. As the word Arabia fometimes denotes only Ara- 
bia Deferta, at other times Arabia Petraea, and fometimes 
Arabia Felix, or a part of that country, in the Greek and 
Latin authors, it can by no means be inferred from any of 
them, that the whole peninfula of the Arabs ever was, at 
lead for any confiderable time, in a ftate of fervitude to the 
Egyptians ; but the contrary is evident even from Diodorns 
Siculus himfelf, who gives us the mod pompous account of 
the conquefts of Sefoftris or Se(ac *. 

We learn from the fame author, that neither the Afly- Neither the 
rians, Medes, nor Perfians, could ever gain any confider- Medes, 
able footing among them. The Perfian monarcbs indeed ^^^^^Z^* 
■were their friends, and fo far refpe£led by them, as to have ^la^ could 
an annual prcfent of frankinccnfe : yet they could never ever*get 
jnake them tributary, and were fo farfrom being their maf- any confix 
ters, that Cambyfes, in his expedition againft Egypt, was ^^^^f^^' 
cbliged to aik permiffion to pais through their territories ^ mon^^ikem • 
' When Alexander the Great had fubdued the PeHian em- ih^nutre 
ptre, notwithftanding his exorbitant power, the Arabians mt afraid 
had fo little apprebenfion of him, that they alone, of all ofJIexan* 
the neighbouring nations, fent no ambaffadors to him ; ^'^^* 
which omifllony with a defire of poflefling fo rich a country 
as that they inhabited, made hiiti form a defigh againft ^t^m ; 
and, had he not died before he could put k in execution, 
this people might pofTibly have convinced him that be was 
not invincible. The happinefs of its climate, and its gre&t 
fertility, as well as riches, induced him to attempt the con- 
queft of Arabia, in order to fix his royal feat in that terri- 
tory, after his return from his Indian expedition : but, ac- 
cording to Strabo, he had another motive likewife to this 
hazardous undertaking ; for being informed that the Arabs 
had only two divinities, Jupiter and Bacchus, whom they 
nvordiipped, becaufe they jfupplied them with ail the good 
things they enjoyed, he was likewife defirous that they 
ihould efteem him as their third deity ; and, in order to de- 
ferve this worfhip, he propofed firftto conquer them, and 
then to leave them in the full pofleifionoftheir ancient liberty 

« Diod. Sic. lib. i, Jofepb. in Antiquit. Newt, in ChronoL aliique 
Scri^ plariiB. palT, t Hcrodot. lib, iii, csip. ^t^ 97. 
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and independency, which he believed would merit di?ine 
honours as much as the greateft benefaQion. Full, there- 
fore, of this fcheme« he fitted out a powerful fleet, com- 
pofed of {hips built in Phoenicia, Cyprus, and Babylonia, 
to favour the operations of the land-forces ; but death put 
an end to this, as well as all the ojther proje£ts of that am- 
bitious prince ''. 

Antigonus, after the redu£lion of Syria and Phoenicia, 
advanced into that part of Arabia bordering upon thofe coun- 
tries, fuppofing that the Arabs were not favourably dif- 
pofed towards him. However, he did not formally invade 
them, but detached Athenseus, one of his captains, with a 
body of four thoufand foot and fix hundred horfe, to ravage 
the territories of the Nabathxans. That general marched 
to Petra without oppofition, which finding in no poftureof 
defence, the Nabathaeans, then under no apprehenfion of 
an enemy, being gone to a neighbouring fair, and having 
left only their wives, children, fick, and aged in Fetra, 
with an inconfiderable garrifon, he feized upon the city, 
put to the fword, or took prifoners, all the foldiers, and 
carried off a booty of five hundred talents of filver^ together 
with a vaft quantity of frankincenfe and myrrh. However, 
this advantage was owing rather to expedition and furprize, 
than the valour of his troops, he having traverfed two thou- 
fand two hundred ftadia in thrice twenty-four hours. The 
Arabs receiving intelligence of what had happened, left the 
fair, and having afiembled a confiderable body of troops, 
purfued the Greeks with great celerity. They found them 
afleep about two hundred ftadia from Fetra, without any 
guards pofted to apprife them of impending danger, not 
imagining it poiEble for the Arabs to come up with then 
fo foon. Whereupon they fell upon them, and deftroycd 
the whole detachment except fifty horfe, that made their 
efcape to Antigonus, and brought him the melancholy ad- 
vice of the blow he had received ^. 

However, the Nabathasans, dreading the refeutment of 
Antigonus, fent a letter to him written in the Syriac cha- 
racter, to complain of Athenaeus, and to excufe what had 
happened. That prince, finding it impoffible to deal with 
men inhabiting a defert by mere force, difTembled his re- 
fentment, and difowned the orders he had given Athenaeas, 
telling their ambaffadors, that he was juftly punifhed foe 
invading their country. This declaration gave great fatis- 
fa£iion to the Arabs, though, in order to fecure themfeWes 
•gainft any unforefeen event, they ere£ked watch-towers, 



• Strab. lib. xvi. Arrian. i6t« 
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t6 give notice of an approaching enemy, and took car^ rf-^ 
ways to have ready a body of troops to repel any fudden in-* 
cttrfion. Antigonus finding them lipon thdr guard, fo^ 
fome time continued in a ftate of frieridfhip with themf 
but at laft imagining that a fair opportunity of i-etenginf 
the late difgrace offered, be fent his fbn Dem^triusl, with a 
feledl detachment of four thoufand foot, arid as many horfe^ 
to chaftifc them ; but the watch«towers givirigthem timely 
notice of the enemy's approach, they threw a fufficientgar- ^ 
rifon into Petra, and made all the other neceflary difpofi- 
tions for their defence. However, Demetrius arrived be- 
fore Petra, and immediately attaciked it with great fury^ 
but was repulfed. Having received fuch prefent^ as werd 
agreed upon between him and their chief, and hoftages fo^ 
their future good behaviour, he raifed the fiegc ^ and tnarched 
with his army to the lake Afphaltites, where he encamped. 
Plutarch relates, that Demetrius's furprifing inti'epidity in 
the moft imminent dangers, fo aftonifhed the Arabs, thae 
they not only fuffered him to retire quietly from their ter- 
ritories, but alfo to carry off an immenfe booty, and, among 
, other things, fevcn hundred camels*. 

Antigonus was greatly diflatisfied with the ill fuccefs 6f 7heydU 
this expedition, imagining that the Arabs would grow more noifyffer 
infolent : but he appeared highly pleafed with his fon Do-* ^"^'gonui 
metrius for difcovering the lake Afphaltites, which it ^/^^^^f ^, 
feems, till that time, had been unknown to the Greeks^ fj^^ i^ke 
efpecially as he imagined- his revenue would be much in- jyphMHtih 
creafed by the bitumen brought from off that lake. He ap« 
pointed, therefore, -Hieronymus Cafdianus the hiRorian^ 
his treafurer for that part of the revenue, ordering him ttf 
build fhips, and collet all the bitumen that could be got 
from off the lake ; but the Arabs colle£led a body of fix 
thoufand men, with which they attacked and difperfed the 
people Hieronymus employed y. 

As for the Romans, they never concjucred any part of Pmpi^ 
Arabia properly fo called ; though that the Arabs fubniitted made am 
to LucuUus is affertcd by Plutarch. The moft they atchieved ^r^^ ^^{^ 
was to make fome tribes tributary to them, as Pompcy fub- !"*f '^. 
dued one commanded by Sampficeramus or Shaiiis' Alke-^ ^ ' ' '* 
ram, who reigned at Hems or Emefa. His people livere 
more civilized, and lived under a more regular form of go- 
vernment than the other Arabs, as we learn from Stfabo '< 
That the Arabs frequently made dreadful incurfions int6 
Syria whilft under the Romans, we hare already obferved 

s Plutarch, in Demetr. r Died. 8ic« ubi fupra* * Strab« 
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item Strabo i and are now f^ither to premife, that fbcfe uk 
curfions foxnetimcs brought upon them tbe Roman armsr 
Pompey, as we learn from Plutarch, obliged Arenas, )ft 
Arab prince^ whofe dominions bprdered upoo Syria and 
Mefopotamiay to fubmit and receiixe a Roman gs^rrifon \ and 
^he fame general likev/ife fubdued the Arabs, who Mn 
^bout Mount Amanu(i, by his lieutenant Afranius. After 
y^hich> tbe king of tbe Arabs refiding in Petra, who, till thii} 
time, difregarded the IVon^ans^ fybmitted by letter to himj 
but that Pompey ever poffeffed bimfclf of that fortrcfs^,doei 
not appear. Plutarch rather feems to infii^Qat^i tbat ke 
was recalled from thence by tbe death pf Mithrid?t^ be- 
fore he could make full proof of the. fincerity of tbatprkc^'a 
fubmifiian. Apd this is the more probable^ (tecaufeGa- 
\unittS9 who fucceeded fooA after to tbe goifernm^of Sy- 
ria, made preparations for ^n expedition againft th^^iai 
biansy but was diverted from his defign by Pt;olefli,y's i^H* 
^i^ation to be reftored to his kingdom *. 
. Agbaru9» or. according to others, Arlamnes, ao Arab 
emir or phylar<:b, miiled a^d deluded Craflus to, his 0^ 
deftruflion. Not long after wbigh .event the Ar9!bspi>>^ 
bably defeatjcd tbe Palmyreoiajao, when Antony (euit a <i^ 
tachment of horfe to ravage tbi^ir city : for Appian teibosi 
that the body of troops defending tb^^mconfift^d of arcki% 
yho excelled in that way ; which ic^one of the paft^ii^ 
guifliiing ^hs|ra£leriilics of th^ Arabs ^% 
MSms But none of the Romans ever< penetrated*' fo far into Aai 

Callus* s bia as did iElius Gallu&» or ^li^a Largus, acc(>r(tif)g t^ ^ 
49cfidUm. j^ ^he reign of the emperor Auguftus. HavingcipteW 
^U his forces b& failed for LeucQCQpofii a madt^ ^^^ 
the Nabathaeans> on the c<»a{l of tbe iV.ed $ea. fy% thisv9> 
SMI extremely dangerous navigajtioni 9n aQoom|t<i^tHeffl^ 
^oeksand ^lyes which Ue in, that p^rt of tbt? Arabian 
Gulph, and Syllaeus, who had uadiertake^ to be- his piloH 
tjreacheroufly condufted him the wor^ft way through it?*'^ 
was fifteen days in bis paffa©?, and loft niany of mM^ 
Had he marched bis army by land, aa was fifft totfia4«i 
be might have avoided thi^ difafter ; bwt Syltews pre?entt* 
the execution of that falutaxy defigo, isiforfming GaUaStdMli 
Ibcre was no fafc paflage by land for his. troops through im 
country of the Nabathxans,; though nothing was 8W« 
common than for merchants to travel through it in carav^Jj 
idfBofl: as numerous as an army. Soon after his arri?aU 
Leucocome, a fti^ange diftemper, that chiefly afffift^^^*? 
mouth and thighs of the patient, made great havock \^^ 

•Pint, in Pomp. & alibi. »> Appian. dc Bell. Civil. 
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ar my, jci^hich oHHged him id remain inadhre itl that neigh- 
bourhood the remaining part of the fumnier, and the foHoW- 
ing winter. Early in the fpring Galfus« leaving winter- 
quarters^ advanced to the frontiers of Hifa, where he met 
with a kind reception from Al Harethy or, as Strabo calls 
him, Aritas, a near relation of Abd Wadd, or Obodas, 
king of the Nabathseans, his ally. He foon put himfetf 
again in motion ; and on his march defeated a numeroUis 
body of Arabs, wb6 intercepted him upon the banks of a 
river, with an intention to difpute his paflage. He then re- 
duced feveral coenQderable placed without oppofition, and 
penetrated as far as Marfyabae, a city of the Rhamanite^, 
governed by a petty prinjce named Ilaforus, or Al AfaV, 
which he befieged ineffedlually, being obliged to abandon . 
that dnterprize for want of water. In the mean time, find- 
ing his men carried off daily in great numbers, by variocrs 
diftrempers proceeding from the heat bf the climate, the ini- 
falubrity of the air, watei*, and herbs of the country, he 
thought it advifeable to iharch back into the country of the 
Nabatbsans, and'&ohi thence purfue his route into £gypt< 
Aocordingiyhe fecout on his march homeward ^ and, by 
tfaeaffiftanceof more* faithful guides, reached' the cityc^ 
Negra, one of Obodas's maritime towns^ by the road dt 
Anagranct, Chtialla, and Matotha, in fixtv days; Here h^ 
embarked his troops, and croffing' the Araofan Gulf, landed 
at Myos Homius, on the Egyptian fide ; from whence hk 
conduced the poor remains of his army to' Alexandrid^ 
The ill fuccefs Gallus erperienced on this occafion ou^ht 
to be attributed chiefly to the treachery of Sylteus, whofti 
vicv, in the total delh-ddioil of the Roman army, feems lb 
have been the ac'quifition of fome of the Roman territories \ 

for his mailer Obodas. This is the more probable, as th^ 
prince concurred with his chief minifter,* by not fupport- 
ing Gailus. Be that as it may,, the Roman general difco- 
vered the perfidy of Sylteus befbre his return from Arabia i 
but for political reafons he thdiight proper to difiemble his 
rcfentment. However, after his arrival in Egypt, he fen t 
the traitor to Rome, whem, for this and other- enormous 
crimes, be had his head ftruck off by the emperor's order. 
W^ mvifl: not omit obferving, that Gallus fpent two years in 
this unfortunate expedition ^ 

JProtti'this time to the reign of Trajan, we hear little 6( 
Andna; bat the eighth year of that reign tt^as famous fdr 
the entire redu£Uon of Arabia Petrsea by Aulus Cornelius 

, c Strab.. ubi fupra. Plin, lib. vi, cap. t8. Di^^ lib* liiL p* fiB, h- 
(eq. ad ann« U, C 730. 
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Palma, governor of Syria, according to Dio. Eiifebias re^ 
lates» that the inhabitants of Petra and Boftra computed 
their time from this year, in which their country was 
iird annexed to the Roman empire. Arrian, Eutropius, 
Lucian, and Dio, intimate, that Trajan conquered Arabia 
Felix, a conqueft which feems to be confirmed by feme 
medals coined after the fourteenth year of his reign ; and 
meditated the conqueft of India ^. Neverthelefs, this very 
emperor received a check in the fcquel, from the people of 
Ai;^bia. 

Receiving intelligence that the Hagarenes had declared 
war againft him, he marched from Ctefipbon into their ter- 
ritories with a powerful army, and befieged their capital 
city. As it was ficuated on the top of a high and fteep 
mountain, furrounded with ftrong walls, feated in 2 barren 
country, and defended by a numerous garrifon, Trajan 
could not reduce it, though he made a breach in the wall. 
^The empercrr narrowly efcaped being killed in one of the 
jittacks ; for, having laid afide the eufigns of his dignity, 
.that he might not be known, he headed his men in perfon: 
but the enemy difcovering him, notwi^ftandiog that di(- 
guife, by his grey hairs, and majeftic. air, aimed cbiefiy at 
him, wouiided his horfe, and killed a horfeman by his fide. 
Befides, as often as the Roihans advanced to the attack, 
they were driven back by violent ftorms of wind, rain, and 
bail, with dreadful fla&es of Kghtning. The appearance 
.of rainbows likewife amazed and frightened th«m in. an 
•extraordinary manner. And at the fame time they were 
infefted in their camp by prodigious fwarms of flies ; fothac 
Trajan was at length obliged to raife the fiege, and retire. 

About eighty years after this, period, the emperor Seve- 
Tus, being greatly incenfed againft the Arabs bordering on 
Syria, for affifting Niger, laid fiege to Atrae their capital^ 
with a formidable army, and a great train of military eu* 
ginea invented by Prifcus, the moft celebrated mechanic of 
his age. He pufhed on the fiege with incredible vigour* 
not l^ing able to bear tjbat, of all nations, the Hagarenes 
only ihould withftand the Romans. Being repulfed in the 
firft attack with great fiaughter, he ordered a fecond to be 
made. Then he might have carried the place, but chofe 
rather'to found a retreat, hoping, by his lenity, to induce 
the Arabs to fue for peace ; which he was determined not 
.to grant, except they would difcover their hidden treafam» 
fuppofed to be confecrated to the Sun^ But for a whok 

^ Dio, lib. Ixviii. p. 777. Eufeb. in Chron. p. 206. Arrian. la 
Peripl, Mar. Erythr. p. 6i 8. 46. Fraacifc. Mediobarb. Birag. p. ii6« 
Occa p. 115. 

day 
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day they made not tbc Icaft overture. In the mean time 
the ardour of his troops cooled to fuch a degree, that the 
Europeans refufed to begin another afTault, and the Syrians 
were repaired in one that they made. This mifcarriage fo 
chagrined the emperor, that, when one of his officers re- 
prefented that he would engage to ftorm the place with five 
hundred and fifty European foMiers, he replied, ** But 
wheie fliall I find fo many?'* God (fays the hiftorian), pre- 
fcrved the town by the backwardneis of the emperor one 
day, and by that of his troops the next. He was there- 
fore obliged to raife the fiege, and retire into his own do- 
minions ^. 

From this time to the birth of Mohammed, we do not Short ae* 
find many particulars of moment related of the Arabs in '**•' ^ 
general, or of the Saracens, tbc moft celebrated people ^I^^^^^L 
among them, in particular, by the Greek and Latin hifto- of Moham-> 
rians. The Saracens, however, we are told, ravaged Mefo- m€d. 
potamia in the time of the emperor Conftantius, and joined 
the Perfians againft Julian. That prince, and fome of his 
predeceflbrs, had paid the Saracens an annual fum, that 
they might have a body of troops always ready for the fer- 
Ticc of the Romans : but this he afterwards refolved to dif- 
contiaoe \ and, when they fent deputies to complain of this 
treatment, Julian toMthem, that a warlike prince had fteel, 
but no gold : which expreffion they refenting, deferted to the 
Perfian, and ever after continued faithful to him. Mavia, 
^ueen of the Saracens, fent a body of her troops to the 
ailiftance of the Romans againft the Goths, who, after the 
<lefeat and death of Valens, by their vigorous fallies forced 
thofe Barbarians to retire from before Conftantinople, which 
metropolis they had befieged. About the year of the 
Chriftian sera 411, they committed great diforders oil the 
frontiers of Egypt, Paleftine, Pheenicia, and Syria j but 
ibon afterwards retired. In the reign of Theodofius, Ala»- 
mundarus, or Al Mondar, with a numerous army, affifted 
the Perfians againft that prince ; but the greateft part of - 
his men being feized with an unaccountable panic, threw 
themfelves headlong into the Euphrates, where, to the 
cumber of a hundred thoufand, they are faid to have pe« 
rifhed. A.D* 452, the Saracens, Nubians, and Blemmyes, 
broke into the Roman empire ; but were defeated by the 
troops of the emperor Marcian, and forced to fue for peace ; 
which the emperor granted upon terms extremely advan- 
tageous to the empire. In the beginning of the fixth cen^ 

c Dio, p. 948. Hcroditn. libi iii. Eufeb. Chron. Spartian. in 
$euer. Goltz. p. 84. 
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tury, a prince of the ^onilar family, who iras a renowned 
warriofi did incredible damage to the Romans, as we learn 
from Procopius. He haraffed them for. a great nambcr of 
years* by ravaging all their territories from the borders of 
Egypt to the confines of Mefopotamia, killing numbers of 
their fubjeAs, and eza£ling confiderabie fums for the re- 
demption of others taken prifoners. He flew from £gypt 
%o Mefopotamia Itke lightning, being fo rapid in his incur- 
Cons, that the Roman troops fcarce ever began their march 
(o ftop his depredations, before he had brought his plunder 
liome. He generally defeated the Romans, when he found 
himfelf obliged to come to an engagement with them. In 
one adion be made a whole Roman corps prifoners> with 
their general Demoftratus, the brother of Rufinus, and 
John the fon of Lucas \ for whofe ranfom he received an 
immenfe fum of money. Being at the head of all the Sa- 
racens bordering upon the Peruan dominions^ he was one 
of the moft formidable enemies the Romans had. None of 
their generals, npr any of the Arab phylarchs in their in« 
tereft, could ever make head againft him. %Juftinian, in 
prdcr to annoy him, veiled an Arab prince with the regal 
dignity, thinking this would enable him to pufli on the war 
Vvith greater vigour againft Alamundarus ; for £q Procopius 
calls him. However, AI Mondar was vidorious in cvcrj 
engagement ^ith Aretas, either vanquifliing him by force, 
or prevailing upon him to abandon the Romans. In (bort, 
this prince, with Azarethes the Perfian general, defeated 
the renpwned Belifarius, and diffufed terror wherever ho 
came* IT^e difpute he had with Aretas, who pleaded the 
caufe of the Romans, about a territory called Strata, our 
readers will find related in Procopius. But as the rapid 
conquefts pf the Saracens, and the principal traniafiions 
they were concerned in, happened after the death of Mo* 
jammed, we (hall referve what we have to fay. of that war-* 
Uke nation, till we come tp the modern hiilory of Arabia. 
That Arabia, after the intro4u£lion of Chriftianity, was 
remarkable for hereCes, has been already obferved. The 
Hamyarites were infected with the Arian herefy, in the 
reien of the emperoi; Conilantius, a& we learn from Tbeoo 
philips Indus in Fhiloftorgius. Some Chriftians of this na? 
tion believed, that the foul died with the body, and was to 
be raifed again with it at the lad day. The herefies of £b»- 
on, Beryllus^ the Nazarae^ns, and the Collyridians, were alio 
broached, or at leaft propagated, among the Arabs. The 
Collyridians were fo denominated from a fort of twifted 
f^k'e called co^lyris, which they offered to the Virgin Marji 
^hpm they wor(hippcd as Gqcl. Ptjicr fefts likewife there 

were 
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were within tbe borders of Arabia, who took refuge from 
the profcriptions of t^e iipperial edi£is ; feveral of whofe 
notions Mohatnifred ihcorp6rated with his religion* 

The Jews, though an inconfiderable and defpifed people 
ill other piirts of the world, were very powerful in Arabia, 
whither thty fled from thedeftfuftion of Jerti&leiti, as well 
as the great havock made amongft them by the emperor 
Hadrian, and brought over feveral tribes to their religion. 

Dha Nowas, as has been obferved, was a Jew, and per- 
fecuted all, the Chriftians t^rtittilarly, who Were not ot his CMehififm 
religion. He burnt three hundred and forty Cbriftians in •fththif- 
the city of Najran only. He alfo fent an embafly to Al ^^/^ 
Mondar, king of Hira, oOfi^rrng him large fums of money, ^^^/. 
if he would perfecute the Cbriftians throughout his domi-* 
nions. The patriarch of Alex^dria preding Elefbaas the 
Najaflii, or king of Ethiopia, to revenge fuch inhuman crtt- 
clty, .that prince croffed the Streights of Bab-al-Mandab» 
with a fleet of four hundred and twenty-three fail, and ao 
army of a hundred and twenty thoufand men, with which 
he made a defcent in Yaman. With tbefe forces he over- 
threw Dhu Nowas, feized upon his kingdom, and made 
St. Aretas's fon governor of Najran. The A})aflSnes kept 
pofleiUon of this Kingdom, till they were expelled by Seif 
the fon of Dhu Yazan, of the tribe of Hamvar, who wa$9 
however, himfelf flain by fome of the fame trite. We lhall 
conclude our hiftory of the ancient Arabs, or the Time of 
Ignorance, as it is called by the Mohammedans, with the 
following obfervations : Abd al Motalleb, the grandfather 
of Mohammed, was prince or chief of the Koreifli at the 
time the foregoing war happened : Mohammed himfelf was 
born the very year the Abaffines were vanquiihed in their 
expedition againft Mecca : on this year, A. D. 578, com- 
menced the Terz of the Elephant^ from which the Arabs 
computed their time for twenty years \ and another, called 
the aera of the Unjuft War (F), followed this, which was 
finally fucceeded by that of the Hejra ^ 

CHAR 

f Abulfed. Hift. Gen. Al Gjuzius in lib. de Ritib. Peregrinate 
cap. 78. Al Zamakh(haT. Al BeidaM^i, Jallal. ITHerbclot. Bibl. 
Oriertt. arc. Abt ahah. Prid. Life of Matsora. p. 6i, &c. Al Kodiut 
spud Pocdrckiuro, ubi fui^ra, p. iraivi?^ Sim. Metaphraftes in Vit. 
8. Acet. & docior. apud Svriuait torn. v. p. 943. Al Jauhar. Al 
Firavzabad. Al Sbareftaa. Job Ludol. in Comment ad Hift. ^thiop. 
p. 6x, 6a:, «j[5, 256. GoUi Not. ad Alfragan* p. 54. aliique aa£lor« 
fupra laudat. 

(F) This was called tfie tJn- the principal actions of it hap^- 
}u0 and fm pious War, becaufe )>ened betwixt the Kais Allan 
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CHAP, LXXX- 

^ie Hjftory qf the Empires of Nice and Trape* 
zondf Jrom their Foundation^ the former by 
Theodore Lafcaris^ and the latter by the Com^ 
neniy to their final Abolition^ the one by Mi- 
fhael Pahologus^ the other by Mohammed the 
Great. 

THESE are the two laft empires we have left to mcn^y 
tion on the other fide the Mediterranean, and before 
wc repafs into Europe. We have given them the iaft place, 
and have joined them in the fan^e chapter, as they were of 
the lateft date, fmallefl: extent, and fhorteft deration, of anjf 
of tbofe we have had pccafion to defcribe, either in Afia or 
Africa, that are now extin£k ; and as they were both dif- 
^.p. 1104. membered from the Greek empire abput the fame time, that 
» ■ u ... is, foon after the taking of its great metropolis by the La- 
^ns, mentioned in a tormer volume. That of rlice wa$ 
JFounded by Theodore Lafcarjs, and that of Trapezond by 
David and Alexius Qomnenus, whilft Baldwin reigned at 
Cpnftantinpple. 

SECT- I. 
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The Empire and Emperors of Nice • 

i.'T^HEODORE LASCARIS, fon-in-law to the tyrant 
-*• Alexius Angelusi having happily efcaped out of Con- 
ftantinople, and fled into Bithynia, was received with {\xc\ 
demonftrations of joy by the inhabitants, that he foon fub? 
dued Phrygia, Myfia, Lydia, and Ionia, ifrom the Maean- 
der to the Black or Euxine Sea. Thefe provinces he ereficd 



and Koreifh, two powerful Ara- 
bian tribes, in the facred months 
above mentioned. Thefe facred 
months were Moharram, R^jeb, 
pulkaada, and Dulhaga. In 
them all a6ts of hoflility amongft 
the hoflil^ tribes, bow violetit 
foever their refentment might 
be, entirely ceafed. They then 
l^jd aiide all warlike weapons. 



and cor^verfed tpgether in the 
mod friendly manner. If a^ 
Arab met with the peHbn that 
had killed his father or bro« 
ther, he cduld not offer any 
violence to him. The Hcjra 
did not take place^ till it was 
agreed upon in the khalifate of 
Omar, that the Arabs (hould 
compute their time from thence. 

into 
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Ifito an empiret and fixed his imperial reiidence in tbe (z* 
inous city of Nice, from which this new empire took its 
name s. It was not long, however, before he faw himfelf 
invaded by two powerful enemies, his father-in«law, and 
Jathatines fultan of Iconium, his old friend and ally, whom 
he called to his afllftance againft the new emperor. They 
marched accordingly againft him, with an army of twenty 
thoufand men, and invefied the city of Antioch, on the 
Mxander, the then boundary of this new empire on that 
fide. Lafcaris, though he could then mufter but two thou- 
fand men, was yet forced to march to the relief of that 
place, left its falling into their hands ihould open a way to 
the heart of his dominions. They were fiirprifed to nnd Dijtau 
him come fo fuddenly, and with fuch a handful of troops, AMgiUs^ 
againft them ; but fuch was his valour, and that of eight ^^ 
hundred of his Italians, that he gave the enemy a fignal '^'^"^ 
joverthrow ; but his Greeks being fomewhat intimidated at 
fight of the fuperior number of the enemy, the fultan, 
thinking that a proper time to renew the attack, fell fud- 
denly upon them ; and, having fingled Lafcaris out, un- 
borfed him at the firft ihock. Lafcaris foon recovered him- 
felf, brought his competitor to the ground, ftruckoffhis 
head, and, fixing it on the point of a lance, threw the 
enemy into fuch- a panic, that they betook themfelves to 
^ight. Alexius, the author of this war, was taken prifoner^ 
and carried in triumph to Nice, where he ended his days in 
a monaftery. The Turks were foon after glad to accept of 
fuch a peace as Lafcaris was pleafed to di£bte : another be- 
ing concluded between him and Henry, the brother and fuc- 
ceflbr of Baldwin, he fecured his new-founded empire to 
himfelf and fuccefibrs, by means of extraordinary valour 
and condu£l, exerted againft the Turks and Latins, during 
the fpace pf eighteen years ^. 

At his death he left only a fon, then an infant, and three Hu Jgatk 
daughters, theeldeft of whom, named Irene, he had mar- end fuc'^ 
ried to the brave John Ducas, furnaraed Vataces, to whom ^^S^^* 
he bequeathed bis new monarchy, though he had two bro- 
thers, Alexius and Angelus, whom it might be expefted 
lie would have entrufted with the care of his fon and em- 
pire: but be ieems tp have been more intent on ftrengthen- 
ing and enlarging the latter, than to fecure it to his neareft 
i^indred ; and accordingly appointed his fon-in-Jaw his fuc- 
jceflbr, as the moft capable of anfwering his defign. 

a. John Ducas was accordingly crowned at Nice by Ma- A.D.i2it« 
fiuel the great patriarch, and proved no lefs brave and fuc- ■ ■ 

f Nicer, in Bald. cap. i, & feq, h Idem ibid. cap. 11. ad fin. ^^^roym^ 
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cefsfdl than his pc^deccflbn We have fonfierly had oeta* 
Son to mention his extraordinary fucctfa a^inft the Ttirk% 
and ef^eciallj the Latins, whom he demted in feTeral 
battles, and from whom he took a confiderable number of 
places, which we fliall forbear repeating here. He died» 
after a glorious reign of thirty*tbree years, in the fixty-fecond 
of his age» after having extended his conquefts, not only in 
Afia but in Europe, and even almoft to the gates of Con* 
ftantinople ; and was focceedcd by his fon» 

3. Theodore Lafcaris, who, during his fliort reign, wal 
likewife very fuccefsful againft the Bulgarians, and the de* 
fpot of Epiras, as we have formerly feen ^ Chie great mit 
take this prince was guiltv of, was the recalling the traitor 
Idichael Pahelogus, who nad joined the Turks, and reftor* 
ing him to bis former dignity ; for that gare him an oppor- 
tunity of depriving his fon of the empire. Theodore died 
in the third year of his reign, and was fuccecdedby his fon, 

4. }obn Lafcaris, then about nine yeais of age ; lor which 
i«afon his father committed him^ and the cafe of the em- 
pire, 10 Arfenitts the patriarch of Nice, and to the famed 
ftduzaloi, a perfen indeed of meati cxtrad, bat of great 
merit and fidelity, and defervedly raifed lo the higheft pofts 
in the empire* For this promotion, Muzalo incurred the 
envy of the nobles^ who, notwithftanding the foiemTi oath 
which he had obliged them to take to the yoting prince, 
rmflyed with their fwords drawn upoti that brave minifter, os 
the very place where the funeral obfequks of the dccc a fed 
monarch were performed \ and, in the midft of the divine 
fervice, difpatched him at the foot of the altar, to which he 
had iled for fanduary. It is not improbable, that the trea- 
cherous Palaelogtts had the greateil fliare in contriving and 
conducing this affaffination, as the moft likely means ttt 
enable him to feize the imperial dignity, which he never 
would have attempted whilft the young prince was under 
the care of fo brave and worthy a guardian. However, 
MiKsalo was no fooner difpatched, than the traitor canfed 
himfelf to be chofen to fucceed him in the guardianfhip of 
the yonng emperor, and to be declared proteAor of the em- 
pire, without the leaft regard to the patriarch, who, thou^ 
no confummate ftatefman, livas yet a perfon of fingi£r 
learning and merit. 

His new dignity was foon after fignaliaed with a cempleie 
defeat, which his brother John gave the defpot of Epirus^ 
who had then invaded the province of Thrace and Macedon. 
The news of this a£lioA no fooner reached MagQefiaj the 
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f lace where the new protedor then refidedj than he was fa* 
luted emperor by a number of his creatures, both of the no* 
biiity and populace : for this ufurpation the worthy patri* 
arch threatened to excommunicate him, and all his adhe- 
pents ; and Palxlogus found no other expedient to ward off 
the blow, than by binding himfelf under a folemn oath to 
Fcfign the empire to the young prinoe, as foon as he (hould 
be of age. This promife having fatisHed the too credulous 
prelate,, he was eaiily perfuaded to crown him emperor* 
As we are no farther concerned with any particulars of that 
ofurper's reign, than as they relate to the Nicean empire^ 
to which he now put a period, we (hall refer our readers to 
what has been related in a former volume ; and only add^ 
that, having foon after, that is, in the fecond year of his 
ireign, taken Conftantinople from the Latins, he removed 
the feat of empire from Nice to that ancient metropolis^ 
where he caufed himfelf to be again crowned emperor of 
the Eaft. The unfortunate young prince fell a facrifice to AJ>.i%€u 
the ambition of that tyrant, who ordered his eyes to be put ' ' " 
out, and himfelf to be proclaimed the fole lawful and right* 
ful pofieflfor of the empire. Arfenius, now convinced, 
/though too late, of his fatal credulity, thundered out an 
excommunication againft him, and all his adherents : but 
neither this, nor the great oppofition which he received from 
abroad, could wreft the empire from" him, though it proved 
a very troublefome and thorny poflefBon, as we have elfe* 
where Ihewn. This was the end of the Nicean empire, 
about fifty-feven yeai;s after its foundation. Nice, the me- 
tropolis, though it was in a great meafure divefted of its 
grandeur by the removal of the court to Conftantinople, yet 
continued to be fo confiderable a city, that it pafled more 
than once from the Greeks to the Turks, and back again, 
till it was at length taken by Orchanes in the manner already 
related. 

SECT. II. 

The Empire of TrapezonJ. 
'T^HIS monarchy, founded, as we lately hinted, much about a.D. 1*04; 






the fame time with that of Nice, lafted much longer, 



and made a much more confiderable figure in the world. It ^htjoun^ 
look its name from the famed city of Trapezond or Tra* ^'?'''* ^ 
peziis, which was now made the imperial feat of the Com- ^/ ^J!|^*^f 
fieni, and metropolis of their new empire (G)# David and ^^^. ^ ' 

Alexius 

(G) Trapezus, or Trape- anid by the Turks Tarabozan, 
^.9d, called ajfo TrebHond, was a Greek cicy in Pontus, 

founded 



gjt Sri* Hiflorj of frapezond. 

Alexins Coiiineoi (H)» grandfons to the tjrrant Androiu«' 
cus, who had been lately put to fach a cruel » yet deferved 
death, by Ifaac Angelus* were the firft founders of it. 
Thefe having the good fortune to efcape from Conftantino- 
pie together, feized on the more eaftern parts of Pontot, 
Galatia, and Cappadocia, and ere^ied them into an empire ; 
and Trapezond being then the ftrongeil and moil confider- 
able city in their dominions, they made it the feat of their 
reGdence, and called their new empire by its name. It 
doth not indeed appear that they immediately afltimed the 
imperial title \ much lefs that they were foon acknowleged 
as fuch. On the contrary, Vincent de Beauvais ftyles them 
only lords of Trapezond ; but it is plain that they foon ar- 
rived at a conGderable height of power and influencci Gnce 
AD. 1X39. the emperor Baldwin, about thirty-four years after their 
^ fettling at Trapezond, fought their alliance and friendfiiip, 

and was aflifted by them in fome con^Gderable enterprizes 
againft Vataces, emperor of Nice, who had invaded bis do- 
minions. However, it is not improbable that neither thefe 
of Trapezond, nor thofe of Nice, took upon them the title 
of emperors till fome time after the foundation of their 
monarchies; perhaps, as fome conje£ture ^, not till the 
ufurper Michael Paixologus had feized on that of Nice, 
and got himfelf crowned emperor at Conftantinople ; at 

k Crufios Annotat. in lib. i. TurcoGr^c. p. 60, &c Baudrand* 
fiib voce Trapes. Du Frefne Hift. Byzant. p. 166, & feq. 

founded by the ancient Sino- tars, who furprifed and took it 

pkns, and tributary to them, aa at a time when the wealthier 

we learn from Xenophon, who perfons had taken refuge in it, 

marched by it in his famous re- with their moft confiderable ef- 

treat. It is fituate at the foot feds. The Comneni, havmg 

of a hill, which makes a kind made it afterwards the metro- 

of peninfyla on the Black or polis of their new empire, raif- 

Euxine Sea, where it begins to ed it to the prifline glory and 

turn towards the eafl. Its port ilrength which the Romans had 

was once large and convenient, formerly given it ; but the 

and the city icfelf well prop}ed, Turks having become mafters 

and furroundcd with fleepmoun- of this city, fufiered it to go to 

tains. It was encompafled with decay (1). 
a double wall of an oblong (ft) The family of the Cora- 

iquare form, from which it had neni was very ancient and con« 

the name of 1 rapezus, which fiderable. The reader may fee 

lignifies a toMe ; but it fuffered a long account ' of it in Da 

greatly in the wars between Mi- Frefpe, Hift. Byzant. de Fami* 

thridates and the Romans, as His Comnepor* 
likewifc from the Scythian Tar- 

(0 Baudran. Touraefort. La Martini^rf^ 

which 
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>fifhkb time the Comneni, cither in contempt, or i>eddure 
they could not brook an inferior title to his, likewife aflumed 
the imperial dignity. However that be, it is certain that 
after they took that title, their fucceflors maintained it with 
great fuccefs and bravery ; and caufed themfeives to be ac- 
knowleged as fuch by foreign powers, as long as their em- 
pire lafted, that is, till it was fubdued by Mohammed the 
Great, who, like an irrefiftible inundation, droveall before 
him, as we ihall fee at the concluHon of this chapter. 

It is not eafy to guefs from the Byzantine hiftorians^ 
how far they enlarged the limits of this new empire; nor 
what number of cities they pofiipffed in the three provinces 
above mentioned. It is more likely they were in a kind of 
flu£hiation during their wars with the emperors of Con- 
ftantinople ( fo that we ihall have no occafion to dwell dtl 
the topography of it ; thofe provinces, and their chief ci- 
ties, having been already defcribcd in the courfe of thiH 
hiftory. I'he port called Platana lies eaft of the city, Ar- r*/ part •/ 
rian informs us, that the emperor Adrian caufed it to be ^rapevMid 
repaired ; and it appears from fome ancient medals of this dffcribid. 
city, particularly two mentioned by Goltzius, that its port 
was very much frequented, and carried on a confiderable 
traffick 5 for till that emperor repaired and altered the en- 
trance of the harbour, the fliips could not come into it^ 
but at fome certain feafons of the year ; but it then became 
fit to receive and (heher a great number of them, and of 
the largeft fize. The Genoefe, who had it x)nce in their 
pofTeffion, are faid to have improved it with a large mole ; 
which the Turks have fince fuffered to go to ruin •, fo that Runudt^ 
at prefent the port is only fit to receive faics, and other ^^' 
fmall veffek ; and what is ftill left feems to be the remains 
of vifhat Adrian had formerly executed. 

The country about Trapezond is fertile in variety of 
plants and fruit-trees, corn, and other products common to 
all thofe provinces along the Euxine ; but is moft remarks- 
able for the intoxicating and purgative quality of its honey. jroHdtrful 
Ariftotle fays^ it is chiefly gathered from the box-trees that effeas of ,_ 
grow on that plain •, and that it is almoft an infallible re- itslwuf,' 
medy againft epilepfies ; but adds, that if a perfon in health 
ventures to eat of it, it bereaves him of his fenfes ', astUve 
find it operated on Xenophon's army for fome fliort time : and 
as this is juftly efteemed a fingular rarity in nature, which 
the judicious Mr. Tournefort attributes to the quality of the 
flowers peculiar to this territory; fo this country affords a 

I De Mirab. Orb. See Stepb. de Urbt fub voce Trapezuf, & alifay 
Paufan* in Arcad. & alibi. 

. . no 
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so lefif remtrkable one in %Hj, if we may call by (Hat 
name a ftroi^uce which is rearedi in fome meafure^ with* 
out any. We me^n the famed convent of St. Jokn^ fiiuaiie 
in the middle of a large wood, about twenty-fiyef mtks 
fouth of Trapezondy aiul furrouoded with the greateft V9f 
riety of trees, mod of them of a monftrotrs fize antl Height* 
This wonderful edi^ce, all of wood, is built on a yery 
fteep and' craggy cock, and inhabited by monks, who are 
wholly engaged with their temporal as weQ as fpiritual coifr 
cemsy and have neither books, learning, politeiieis, fior 
f ven ib much a« a kitchtn. The afcent to it is by a flighi 
of fteps, if a couple of nK»iftrou8 fir-trees (reafcd oppofite 
to each other againft the ftieep rock, Uke the twa fitles of a 
laduer, and fo coariely notched with a hatchet!^ tha^ the eat- 
perteft rope-dancer could not go up and down it wfdioat 
ctanger of breaking bis neck) can deferve that hame. How- 
ever, to prevent accidents of that nature,; the cuhnihg. ar^ 
chited:. hath wifely reared fome pofts on each fide to affift 
the climbers, without which it would be impoi&ble to 
reach half-way up to the top, or even to defcend^ with» 
<iut being giddy ; the two' trees being as blgh a^ the maft 
of 9 l^rge ihip. It is hardly pofiible for the (irft m^n, had 
they been even the mutum & turpe pecus that Horace 
nsakes them, to hav« contrived a more rude and fimple flair* 
cafe. The reft of the building is after the fame primitive 
ftyle, and all the avenues to it give the moft lively^ idea of 
the infancy of nature^ tiiough variegated with the moft de*- 
lightful profpe£ls of fmall landftips, rivulets flowing from 
a great number of clear fprings, ftored with delicious 
^ 6(h : at a diftance appear (lately woods, which ihelter it 
froo^ bad weather and worfe neighbours^ capadxle oF raif* 
ing and delighting the moft contemplative minds ;< hat 

' ihe gQod monks here, who are about fOTty in nuoiher^are 

of jtoO'Coarfe a ftamp to' improve it to fuch advaiitage69 zM 
o^ly uiie their apartmentsas fo many ceils or dens^ wheit 
thj^f retreat and fecuce themfelves from the infults oftfie 
Turks, that they may attend their devotions with gr^at^ 
eafe and fafety. . 

pfincomi. They are neverthekfs weahby» being mafters of all the 
tQi;ritory round them for above fix miles, and having, fome 
l^onGderable farms . on. the adjacent mountains, and cveit 
ftniie.houfes in Trapezond. The misfortune is, thsit the 
tyranny of^ the Turisifli government fuffisrs them- to reap biit 
iitder comfort or advaintage from eitbef, infomuch that they 
dare not build themfelves a church, or a better monaftery, 
Icft^ the Turks ihottld*^ demand or feize ovf tfte money that 
was defigned for that ufe^ as foon as either work was begun: 
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On which account they choofe to live a kind ojf eretnetzc 
life, in that rade and almoft inacceflible retreat. 

There are feveral ancient ruins in the neighbourhood of Other cu* 
Trapezond, which ftill preferve fo much of their priftinc riofitUi* 
grandeur as to make one regret the dreadful havock which . 
the Turks have made among them, particularly fome once 
lately churches } part of which are now turned into 
mofques, and the reft gon^e to ruin. As to the city of Tra«> 
pczondi it ftill retains the title of archbiftiopric, though % 
ifery poor one, and is the reCdence of a beglerbeigh. It 
(kands on the coaft of the Euxine (ea, eighteen miles northf 
eaft pf Tocat, and about forty fouth-weft of Rizza, in. latir 
tude 41 degrees 5 minutes, and eaft longitude 39 degrees 
22 minutes. 

The Trapezuntines were of the Greek church ; and after Their reU^ 
the foundation of this new empire had a patriarch of their *^f^» P^ 
own, but whether chofen by the emperor, or the clergy, ^^^^^^^^ 
can only be gueffed at. After their becoming fubjedk to 
the Turks, the latter ftill chofe their patriarchs, who were 
kftcrwards confirmed by the fultan : tbi* was done in'cvery 
place fhroughottt the. Turkifli cenqufefts, -in the fame man- ^ 
Tier as it was praftiied under the ChfifMan emperors; thai 
is, without paying any fine to thetreafury. The clefgy of 
Trapezond were the firft who caufed this dignity to be 
loaded with a tax of a thoufand ducats ; which by degrees 
icame afterwards to extend to thofe of their other conquefts. 
As for other particulars of their religton, law^, and cuJL 
tomSj It is unncceffary to dwell longer on them, confiden- 
Jog that thefe two empires were only difmembered> from 
the grand one) and differed in nothing^ from it but in their 
change of government, or rather governors. . With refpeA Tradt, 
to their trade, confidcring the excellent fituation of theit 
metropolis, and fome other citieS| of which we have fori- 
merly given an account in the Pontic hiftory, we need not 
doubt but the emperors encouraged it all they could ; and 
the medals produced by Tournefort % as well as the coins 
mentioned by Du Frefne % are proofs of the trade and 
opulence, both of their empire and its metropolis, though^ 
fince their fallmg into the hands of the Turks, they have 
fared like all the reft of their conquefts, and greatly failed 
of their ancient commerce and fplendor. We fhall now 

friye an account of the Trapezuntine monarchs, fipom A- 
exius their founder to David their laft emperor, and of 
their diflerent wars, by which they maintained themfelves 
in their high dignity againft fo many powerful enemiev^ 

« Vpjragci ttt Levant. " RSft-. B/zant. Stemm a8. p. 268. 

fuch 
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fttcli'as were fome time the Latins and the Greeks, efpect* 
alljr thofe of the new Nicean empire, and at other times the 
Turks, Saracens, and Perfians. Thefe would douhtlefs 
make a conGderable figare in biftory, had they been trans- 
mitted in an uninterrupted feries ; but the misfortune is^ 
that the Byzantine hiftorians, from whom we have al) our 
chief intelligence, have only mentioned them occafionally, 
and as they were immediately linked with the affairs of the 
Conftantinopolitan empire. We fliall only add, that the 
duration of the Trapezuntine empire was about two hun- 
dred and fifty-feven, or two hundred and fifty-eight years, 
being founded in the year of Chrift 1204, and fubdued 
anno 1461, or 1462. 
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SECT. III. 

Emperors of frap^zond. 

I. ALEXIUS COMNENUS, fumamcd the Great, and 
. ^^ his brother David, were the fons of Manuel, and 
^randfons of the tyrant Andronicus Comnenug. We have 
already fpoken of the uA&rpacion and tyranny, as well as 
the tragical end of the latter. Manuel was the eldeft fon of 
Andronicus; but fo unlike his father in his vices, that be 
was diCnbcrited and imprifoned by him, and bis next bro- 
ther John fvas appointed his fucceflbr ; but when he found 
the whole populace exafperated at this fettlement, he then 
.tried in v.ain to appeafe them, by pretending that he always 
defigned the empire for Manuel. Upon the death of Aa- 
dronicus, and the reftoration of Ifaac Angelus, or rather, 
ibon after the taking of ConfVantinople by the Latins, Ma<- 
Jiuel's two fons, AiexiuSt and his brother David, fled into 
Pontus, feized on Heraclea, and foon after made themfelves 
mailers of the whole province of Paphlagonia, Colchis, 
Galatia, Cappadocia, with fome other cities of l<f fs note \ 
and Alexius fixed his imperial feat at Trapezond ^. He 
foon after formed an alliance with Baldwin, emperor of 
Conftantinople, ^nd affided him againft Theodore Lafcaris, 
as we have already hinted. It does not, hawever, appear 
that he then took the imperial title, moil authors being of 
.opinion, that it was either his grandfon or great-grandfon 
that firil aiTumed it p ; and that he contented himfelf with 
that of duke or lord of Trapezond, as he is ilyled by an an- 
cient author, who mentions him on account of his having 



, * Kicetas in Baldwin. 
Frefne fub Alex. Mag. 



Acrop* cap. 7. Aitbon. cap. 13. p Da 

bound 
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bound himfelf to furnilh the fultan of ^conium with tw5 
hundred lances ^. He was fucceeded by^ 

2. f Comnenus \ and he by UUfuccef^ 

3. Comnenus; of whofe name and ifathcr we firj» 

know nothing. 

4. John Comnenus ; the firft, as is generally fuppofed, y«^». Mt 
that took upon him the title of emperor. We hinted, ^•^''-^y^^ 
little higher, that he probably affumed it out of emulation "J^p^^gf.^ 
to Michael Palaeologus, A contemporary author, who was 
prothouotary to Palxologus, fays % that John rather fufFcred 
himfelf to be complimented with it by the Greeks, out o^ 
contempt to that ufurper, who, by his fubmifliori to thd 
pope, and uniting the Greek and Latin churches, had ten^ 
dered himfelf odious to them. Another, who lived near 
the fame time ', affirms, that the proviilce of Trapezond 
was anciently under the government of dukes, who were 
fent thither in that quality by the Conftantinopolitan empe- 
rors ; that one of thofe governors, having rendered himfelf 
abfolute, took upon him the title of king. We do not find 
that Michael made any oppoCtion to it. The odium and 
other misfortunes he then laboured under, obliged him to 
confirm it ; at lead he thought fit to court his friendfliip and 
alliance, by ofFefing him his daughter Eudocia Palseologina AiD» i%tu 
in marriage ; which John readily accepted, and went to — ■ ■ 
Conftantinople to efpoufe her : and it is probable that his AUjance 
new title was then acknowleged and confirmed by his fa- '^'^^^'•• 
thcr-in-law. All that we know farther of him is> that he ' *' ' 
was earneftly courted by pope Nicolas IV. to engage in the 
Holy War about the year 1291 ; arid that he died about four A.D.1295. 
years after, and left two fons by his wife Eudocia, namely, *• 
Alexius II. who fucceeded him, and John his younger bro7 '^'^'^» 
ther, whom that princefs took with her, being then very 
young, to Conftantinople, foon after the emperor's death ^ 

5. Alexius II. was born in 1282, and left, by his father's ^kxius //• 
lad will, under the guardianfhip ef Andronicus Palaeologus 

the elder. He married the daughter of an Iberian prince, 
though he had the ofler of a much richer wife, which An- 
dronicus Auguftus had defigned for him. He defeated the A.D.i303« 
Genoefe, and foon after entered into an alliance with them* « 

He was fucceeded by his fon 

6. Bafilius I. who was compelled to take arms, in order to iaMt^s L 
gain his paternal inheritance \ He was highly courted by A.D.i3aa» 

q Vincent. BelJovac. Tub ann. 1140J r Ogerius apud Wadd^ 

Vide Du Frcfnc Aib Job. Comnen. • Aithon. cap. 13. t Pacbym. 
lib. vl. cap. 31, & feq. Gregoms^Jib. yM vi. Bitov. fub ann* iiSi« 
Q. IS. « Gregor, lib. xu 

. Vol. XVI. 2 popo 
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pope John XXII. to go orer to the church of Rome ^. Hk 
firft wife, or, as fome think, his fecoiid, was Eodocia, the 
natural daughter of Andronicus Palxologus the younger \ 
He was fucceeded by 

7. BaGlius IL caHed. alfo the Younger, to dtftinguifii hvaXf 
as is fuppofed, from his father. He married Irene Palaso- 
logina, the daughter of Androniciis the younger \ which 
proves that he muft be diiFerent from the former, who had 
married Eudocia, another of that monarch's danehtcrs; for 
It was contrary to the canons of the Greek church to marry 
two Gflers. Irene, however, was afterwards diTorced, to 
make way for another woman of the fame name, with whoitf 
the emperor was much enamoured; a circumftance which 
A.D.1339. fo exafpcrated his queen, that (he foon after contrived 
their ruin : fhe caufed him to be killed by fome private 
means \ and (he fent her with her children, under a guard, 
to Conftantinople- She governed the empire for fome time, 
during which file difpatched an embafly to her father, de- 
firing him to fend fome proper perfon, to whon>flic might 
be lawfully married, and have children by, to fuccced to 
the empire. The matter was no fooner known at Trapezond, 
than an infurre£^ion was raifed againft her, which ended in 
a civil war, in which Tzanychita, a Trapezuntine noble- 
man, who was head of one of the fa6lions, was kBled ^ 
What became of her, or how the matter was conclnded, 
We are not told; only that BaGl the emperor died' hi the 
year of Chrift 1339*. He left children both by hJs wife 
and by his concubine. He was fucceeded by a ion of the 
former, 

8. — — Comnenus, whofe Chriftian name has not been 
tranfmitted to us \ and this laft by his fon Alexias. 

9. Alexius III. and the famed princefs Eudocia-Comnena 
feem, by all circumftanccs of time and place, to have been 
brother and fiftcr, though their father's name is not re- 
corded by any hiftorian ; neither is it eafy to guefs at what 
time the former began to reign. His fifter was a lady of 
extraordinary beauty, and, after having been married fome 
time to a TurkiQi nobleman of great diftinftion, by whom 
Ihe had feveral children, as foon as fhe was a widow flie 
was courted aqd betrothed to Manuel, the fon of John, em- 
peror of Conftantinople, who brought her accordingly thi- 

UotrUl t9 ther to confummatc his marriage r but here that old moi 
tkt old m^ narch, though decrepit with age, gout, and other infirmities, 
firor. became fo enamoured of her, that he married her himfelf 

^ Od. Heinald. fub ann. 13^^ u, 95. x Gvtg. libb xi. Vide 

Da Frefne in BaiiL I* r Excerpt, ex Greg, apud Do Frefae m 

Bkiil II, p. 193. s Vigner. iaBibl. Hiftor, 

about 
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Jiteut tlip year 1380 y ^bat is| towards the epd of liis 
life and reign \ at which time this Alexins was upon thf 
throne of Trapezond. Thi^ laft married, if M^e hclicvc Lao- 
iiicus, fome gfeat Jady of the Gantacu?enian family ; who» 
being already in love with a Trape^untine nobletnan» fai4 
to have been the keeper of the ii?)perial wardrobe, was re-^ 

f sorted to carry on a fhameful intrigue with him. His eldeft 
on was no fooner apprifed of it, thaii he took an opportu-^ 
nity to difpatch her paramour, and then (hut bet up, with 
the emperor^ in a room, with a defign to have feiit theo^ 
both out of the wofld by the fame way. He w^s, however, 
prevented by the people from committing that double parr 
rieide, and forced to fly into Spain. Alexius was fo eica& 
perated at his fon, that he difiaherited him, and named 
Alexander, his ypunger fon, to fuccced hini; but John Jl^idui 
lOimd ineans, by the help of fome Spaniards and Genoefe, murdgnd 
to return to Trapezoud, where he privately murdered hi$ ^ ^''/(?«» 
father, and afterwards ordered him to be magnificently in- 
terred in the cathedral of that metropolis, to ayoid being 
fufpeacd of having had any concern in his death ^ 

lo. John II. called alfo Calo-Johannes, having thus di^- A.t>. 1449^ 
fpatched his father, mounted the throne j but found il; vpry " ■ > 
difficult to keep himfelf upon it: for the Turks, by this ^^^^^I* 
time grown very powerful, attacked him on all fides ; fo 
that he was forced to pay an annual tribute of three thou- 
(and ducats to Amurath, and afterwards to his fon Moham- 
med II. to enjoy the quiet pofleflioh of his dominions. Af 
his death, he left only' one fon, named Alexius, then but 
four years of age, who was afterwards carried captive, with 
the reft of the family, at the taking of Trapezond by Mor 
hammed) and a daughter, named Catharina Comnena, who 
ttras, by her uncle David, given to Afan Beigh, vulgarly 
i:alkd Ufum Cazanes^ in order to prevail upon that mo- 
narch to affift bin^ againft the Continual irruptions bf the 
Turks ^ John bad thefe two by the' daughter of One of the 
kings of Spain, whom he married dtiring bis abode in that 
country. Some affert flje was David's own daughter **, the 
laft emperor of Trapezond ; buf without any foundation 1 
for Laonicus exprefly calls her the daughter of John ; and 
J^^nd. himfelf, in his letter to PhiUp duke of Burgundy^ 
fays, that flie waa the daughter of Calo- Johannes • 

* Laonic. lib. ii. Phrailk. lib. iii. cap. «. »> Vide & t^hrani. 

Hb. ii. cap^ 1. i)ucas» cap. m, & 45. Du Frefne fub Alexandr. p. 194. 
c Lcuncl. in Pand. Turc, n. 1S8. & Vigner. Bibl. Hiftor.in an. 145$^ 
Vid. & Criiis, Not. in Turco-Grscc p. 6t. ^ Spar^dugin* Piui 

in Afia, cap: 53, & al. « iEnstw Sylv. Epift, 391. 
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DmvU thi II* DaTid Coiiineniis, the third brother of Jolin, and taft 
i4i^ impi' emperor of Trapezond, ufurped the crown from his ne* 
^•''- phew, the yoilng fon of Alexius. He wasr a' man of a fa* 

Vagft and cowardly difpofition '. He had niaffied the prin- 
fccfs Irene of the (jantacuzene family, a lady celebrated for 
her greatnefs of foal, and cohftancy under adverfities «. 
Mohammed tl. fufnamed the Great, who by that time 
had made himfelf maftiir of Graecia, Rafcia, and Servia, 
and of the city of Conftantinoplc, declared war againft Da- 
tid, under pretence that he had aflifted Ufum Cazanes king 
of Perfia^ and was become tributary to hi^i. David bad 
neither courage nor ftrength to oppofe him ; fo that he 
inarched direSly to his capital, and clofely invefted it by 
VfMfiXMi fea and land. The Cege had lafted little above a montb^ 
taktn by when David, having in vain implored the ailiilance "of the 
Mthmii' Chriftian princes, particularly of Charles VII. king of France, 
* agreed to deliver up his metropolis, with the whole empire, 

on condition that his and his family's lives (hoold be fpar* 
cd ; that he himfelf fliould be permitted to carry with him 
all his children and treaCures. Into Europe, and have a fuffi- 
cient revenue afTigned for their fubGftencc. Mohammed at 
firft refufcd thefe offers with great indignation, not doubt- 
ing to be foon mafter of that metropolis; but a fecond 
parley being defired, he in appearance accepted of them ; 
but, having got the unfortunate emperor in his power, be 
tre^cherouuy caufed him to be loaded with cnains, and 
kept clofe prifoner. Being now matter of the city, he feized 
on the emperor's wife, daughters, and upon the reft of his 
family, with as many of the nobility as he found in that 
metropolis, and cauled them to be fent in triumph to Con- 
ftantinoplc. Of the reft of the Trapezuntines be cbofe as 
many as he thought fit for his fervice, and ordered eight 
liundred promifing youths to be brought up janifarics. The 
handfome females he diftributed among his officers and 
favourites, and fome of the fined amongft his own fons. 
He left in the city none but the meaneft of the people ; 
put a ftrong guard of janlfaries into the cattle, another of 
common foldiers into the town ; and made his admiral go- 
tremor of both. The other cities of the empire fpbmitted 
to the conqueror; fo that the whole was reduced to his obe- 
dience in a few months, and he returned triumphant to 
Conftantinoplc **. 

f Doroth. Monemb. apud Leon. Allat. de ConfenH utr. Ecclef, 
f Pbranz. lib. iii. Spandug. Laonic. ^ Phranz. lib. iii. Spandag. 
Laonic. Doroth. Moncmii. & alii. Vide & Cruis. Du Frefnr. & 
auA. ab eii citat. 

Soon 
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, Soen after his arrival, he fent the emperor David, and A.D. 1452. 
lis children, prifoners to Adrianople ; and» in the feqUel, ■ 
upon fomc inotions made, or pretended to have been made> niroyai 
in their favour, by the wife of Ufum Cazanes, he caufed ^"''P^ j 
them to be put to death. He endeavoured to deftroy the ^hini' 
whole Comnenian family j and none of them were fpared, 
.1)ut George the youngeft fon of David, who turned Mo^ 
fiammedan \ and pne of his (ifters, who became afterwards 
*Mohanimed*s concubine K Thus ended the Trapezuntine 
empire, in the year of Chrift 1462, and in the 257th or 
258th of its foundation^. 



CHAP. LXXXL 

^he ancient State and Hilary of Spain ^ to the 
Expulfion of the Carthaginians by the Ro^ 
mans ; and briefly continued to the Defcent of 

, the Northern Natiom^ and the uniting of 
its fen^eral Kingdoms under Ferdinand and 
Ifabella. ; . 

SECT. L ./ V 

Defcription of Spain^ 

AS the only land contiguous to Spain w:as Gaul» from limit and 
,w])f nee it was feparated on the north bjr the Py- extent rf 
'rcnees, we may confider it as a peninfula. On the other ^A«*« 
* other firfesj' we find it furrounded by the MediteWenean j the 
Sinus Gaditanus, or bay of Gadez ^ the Fretum Hercu- 
leum, or Sxreights of Gibraltar; the wellern ocean; and., 
fea of Cantabria. It extended, from eaft to weft, near 
13 degrees J fince Lifl>on is p degrees 30 minutes weft 
of London j. and cape <^e Bauger in Catalonia 3 degrees 
15 minutes eaft of that city ; and from north to fouth about 
9 degrees 40 minutes 5 for. cape de Ortegal, the northern 
extremity of modern Spain, is in 44 degrees 10 minutes 
north latitude, and the fouthetmoft point of TarifFa in 
35 degrees 50 minutes north latitude. According to this 

i Lapnic. lib« ix« k x. Hift. Politic, p. 2x, Ricaut. Ottoman Eqi* 
Z 3 determi^ 
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flelent^ihation) ancient ^paih, inclucling LuGtatiia tr l^ortu* 
galy was about five hunared and ninety-four miles long, 
and five hundred and eighty broad. As the natural limits 
of ancieht ^nd modern opain are the fame, th^y may b^ 
cohfidered as entirely the fame region*. 
>!am$s 9/ The generality bt the Greek writers call Spain 'iCufi*, 
$fm* Iberia, either from a colony of Iberians, a people bordering 
upon fAount Caucafus, t>lanted there j or from the Iberus, 
the Ebro of the modems, one of the ihofl faihous rivers of 
this country, hbwevtr, the ancients, who lived before 
Folybius, by Iberia underftood only that part of S^ain ex- 
tenaing rrom the Pyrenees to Calpe, or the Streights of 
Gibraltar, and terminated by the Mediterranean ; the other 
part being unknown to, and confequently going under no 
pame amongft the Greeks and Romans. As the Iberus 
was by far the moil confiderab!^ river of this trad» it might 
have received the denomination of Iberia from thence, as 
Egypt is faid to have derived its name from the Kile^ which 
Jlomer iiitimates to have Wen called ^gyptos* But not* 
with {landing what is here advanced, we apprehend, that 
khe triife ^nd proper Iberia ^as drigtaally only that part o{ 
Spain called Ceitibdria, frdil^ a bc^y of Celts fettliilg in it, 
.botinded by ..tb6 Iber^s^ the Pyrenees, and th^ Mediter-* 
jl^nean, 
Wkinti The generality of Spanifh writers derive its xiame from 

xaiUd Spf' Hifpan, the fon of Hercules, or Hifpal, one of their fabul* 
mM,9rH\f'' ous kings; and fathier Briet-frorii Pan, the lieutenant of 
f^^Hh Bacchus, to which the fyllable hiy^ which, in the Teutonic 
tongue, fignifies ivejiy ^as added, to denote its (ituarion with 
refpefik to the reft of Europe : but it appears from Bochart 
and others, that the Phoenicians called Spain, at leaft that 
bart of it khoWil to them', n*i|)Bf Sphahija, ot Spftnijs, 

\rotri \Jli]i^ Jhaphan or f^qn^ a rabbity becaufe it abounded 

wiA thofe jmimals. Ihat t\\c faphqn of the Phoenicians 

Jirifwerdd to the rdbbiu can by no means be allowed. Howr 

'fcVer, as the former, in rtiaiiy particulars, bore a nearrc- 

femblance to the latter, the Phoenicians, at their ftrfl arrival 

ifi Spalti, Vnrght talce them to be the fame anjt^al, and from 

thence impoffe upon this country a name which has ever 

' lince pffev^ifed. The ancifcltits foi^etrmcs, fr^m its w^ftem 

fiiuation, called Spain by the naffie of flefperia, ai^d Hrf- 

peiia Uftitha : but thefe, and other poetical appdlutions, 

\ peing aKo;giyen t6 Italy^^ as well as to other ^eftern (oun- 

IF Strab lib. iii. PJin. Nat. Hift. lib. iii. cap. 7. Ptol. Oton. lib ii. 
jcap, 4. Vid. & Chriftophor. Cdlar, in Wogr. -Ant. ljh.d. cap, i, 
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tiiest ncse fiiall take no farther notice of, eicccpt tbat there 
were two principal Hefperias, namely, the Great, which* 
was Italy ; anti the hcS^s which was Spain : tbefe were 
likewife 4iAiRg^iibe4 into Citerior an4 Ulterior^ or the 
Nearer and die Farther ^ 

A3 Spain, before the Carthaginians mad^ any conquefts Various ^. 
there, wa$ inhabited by many cantons, governed by their •»'>»' */ 
own regdt» and independent of each other, it muft have ^^^'^' 
been digipaliy divided into various petty kingdoms, the 
precife number of which it is ii»po0ible for us to determine* 
What Rumbei: of provinces the Carthaginians divided that 
part of Spain fubje£i to them iato> for want of fuificiest 
light from hiftory, we muft likewife own ourfelves incap* 
able of afcertaining. As^for the Romans, the firft divifidn 
they made of Spain, or ratther that part of it they had re- 
4uced, wa6 into Hifpania Citerior, and Hifpaaia Ulterior ; 
and this^ according to Livy, took place immediately after 
the conclufion of the fecood Pufiic war. However, for 
ibme political reafons, they thought pioper (p unite thefe, 
^wo pirovinces io the beginning of the Macedonian war; 
.and again ^araited chem ia the coafulate of (^^lius Pae- 
jtus md M. Junius Fenoius. This laft difpofition of Spaigi 
rtemaified till the -reign '.of Auguftus, who altered it, by di« 
viding Hi^ania Ukerior into two pxxmnces, Pnovincia Ba^> 
tica and Xiuikania,*aad affixing the namenf Fcoviocia Tar« 
raoonenfis to Hifpanila Citerior« In fomeof the fucceeding 
j-eigns we find Hid^anta Ulterior and Hi^tania Citerior 
again meojtioned ; nolwitfbftamiing which, that the diviCon 
introduced by Auraiilns, continued as long aa the Romans 
Had any ppwerin Spafimw spears 'eflctremely probaUe, both 
from the ancient geograpbens and paany antique infcciplioas 
.exhibited by <7ruter and Aetnofius. Upon this plan, there- 
iorc^ , we Aall here giare our veaders a geographical dcferap- 
tion of ancient Spain ". 

. The limits of Lufitahla not havingbeen always the fame, limitt and 
we cannot take upom us to define them. That this pro- ixttnt of 
vince intended from the Tagusto the Cantabrian ocean, or ^^fi^^^** 

' £i>feb^ in CbroB. p* i}* Epiphan. in Hccef. jxvi. feft. S|. Paean* 
de Hadrian. Scholiaft. Vet. Salmaf. &Cafaub. ap. Bochart.in Chs^n. 
fib.i. cap. 35. \A & ipfe Bdchart. ibid. Strab. Ub. iil. p. i44-^4d^. 
Flin. Nie. Hili. 4ib. iii. cap« 5. &' lib. viii. cap. £91, 58. /Btian. de 
. Animal' lib. xiii. cap. 15. Sliaw*s Pbyfical Obfervations, &c.in Syr* 
PhceniCf &c. p. 376. <» Polyb. & Liv. paif. Cic. pro Fonteip» 

cap. 3. & pro lege Manil* cap. i*. Strab. in Extrem. Par. Geogr* 
X>Jo, lib. liii. p. 503. Pompon. Mel. lib. i. cap. 6. Solin. cap. 23. 
Tacit. Ann. iy. cap. 13. Plin.iib. iii, cap.s. Scepb. Byzant* de Urb. 
&Luc. Holdein in loc. Grut. Infcript. xiii. p. 31. & alibi. Reinet 
Zofcxipt. Claf. ii« not. lyk alib. Vid. k Cellar, ubi A^ra. 

Z 4 at 
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at leaft the Promontorium Celticum, is intimated by Stralx). 
That part of it» fituated betwixt the Anas and the T»- 
gusy went by the name of Celtica, or the country of the 
Celt6» as has been obferved by Ifaac Voffias. After Au- 

Sftus had made the difpofition of Spain already mentioned* 
5 Anas bounded Lufitania on the foutb, and the Duriost 
or Douro of the modems, on the north ; fo that the whole 
tra£i, lying betwixt the Durius and the Cantabrian ocean, 
was annexed to the Provincia Tarraconenfis. The interior 
limits of Lufitania, upon the frontiers of the Vettones and 
Carpetani, are fixed differently by different authors. The 
Lufitani poffeiled the diftri£t bor>dering upon the Atlantic 
ocean, and ftretching itfeif from the mouth of the Anas to 
the Ptomontorium Sacrum, now known by the name of 
Cape St. Vincent. The fituation of the C^ltici» whofe true 
name was Mirobrigenfed, according to Pliny, may be cd- 
le&ed from what has been already obferved. Some of the 
ancient geographers make the Turduli and theTurdetaoi 
cnt nation, particularly Ptolemy and Strabo ; though they 
-were confidered in a different light by Polybius. Be that 
as it may, the Turdetant were undoubtedly a powerful peo- 
ple, (ince they occupied a confiderable part both of Lufita- 
nia and Ba:tica,' as ' appears ffom Strabo. The fame may 
be faid of the Vettones, who fpread themfelves over a large 
tra£l,i terminated on the north by the Durius, and on the 
fouth by the Tagus. However, as the ancients differ with 
regard to theexttnt of territory every one of thofe nations 
or cantons poffefled, it is probable that their frontiers 
were not always the fame. Some authors aflert Vettonia, 

• or the country of the Vettones, to: have been a province 
* diftinfi from Lufitania^ and limited on the fouth by the 

Anas 4 and this notion is countenanced by an inlcrip- 

• tion in Gruter \ The principal cities of this province are 
the following : . 

< \ . Qnthefearcoaft, i. BarbaiiumPromontorium, 2. Oli* 

lippo*. 3* Tagi Fluvii Qftia. 44 Pontes Flur. 5. Lunse Mon- 
.tis Promontorium. 6. Mond« Fluv. Oftia. 7.Vad Huv. 
Oilia. 8. Doriae Fluv. Oftia. 9. HannibaJ. 

The inlands w«re, i. Lavara. 2. Aritium. 3. Selium. 
4.Elbocoris. 5. Arad^ifta. 6. Verariumt 7. YcUadis. 8. 
^minium. 9. Chretina. iq. Arabriga. ii. Scalabi&us. 
12. Tacubis. 1 3. Concordia. 14. TaUbriga. 15. Lango- 
briga. 16. Mendeculia. 17. Caurium. 18. Turmogum. 

n Strab. lib. iii. p. g6, 105. & alibi. Ifa^c Voffius in Pompon. Md 
PUn. ubi fupra. Polyb. ubi fupra. Prudent. Paflion. Evlal. vcr, i8(. 
Pctr, de Marcfl, Marcse Hifpanic. lib. ii. cap. a. Grut. Infcript. p» 
585. opt. 7. & Cellar, ubi fupra, 

19. Burdoa. 
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I9. Bnrdua. 20. Colarnum. 2t.I{tiib6cns. t22* Amni^ar; 
23. Ebura or Ebora. 24. Norba Caeferca. 25. Liciniana; 
5t6. Augufta Emerita. 27. Evandria. 28. Geraea. 29. Cse- 
tilia Gemittina. 30. Capafa. 3 1 . Cotiimbrica. 32. Collipo* 
33. Bletifa. 34. Salmantica. 35. Salatia. 36. Pax Julia^ 
and fome others of lefs note. 

It will not be cxpedied that we fli6uld give a particular . 
defcription of tho'fe places, a great part of which we know- 
little of but the names. The moft rem^rkable are as follows; 

pii(ipo, dlifippO) or Oliofipon, fince called Liiboa by the OBJ^ 
Portuguefe, and by us Lifbon, (lands at the mouth of the 
Tagus, and was corruptly named by feveral of the ancients 
IJlyfippo ; from whence fome have imagined, that it was 
built by Ulyffes, in his return from tha Trojan war : but 
this notion ought to be treated as a mere fiAlon^ deftitute of . • 
the leaft ftiadow of hiftorical proof. We cannot therefore 
but believe, that Olifipo, or Olifippo, which from Pliny, 
the Itinerary, and Gruter, appears to have been the geu 
nuine proper name of this city, was originally formed from 
the two Phoenician words KSiV l^wV olis^ ubbcy or olis ippe^ 
the pleafant bay ; for that the ancient Olifipo was feated on 
a bay we learn from Mela; and that the bay, on which 
Lifbqn ftands, is extremely pleafant, all the moderns allow. 
- Olifipo, or Lifbon, the capital of the prefent kingdoms of 
Portugal and Algarve, is in 39 degrees 10 minutes north 
atit4ide, and 9 degrees 30 minutes weft of London \ 

Talabrica, or Talabriga, a city feated upon the Vacur, TaUbrUa^ 
^m^ntioned by Pliny, Antoninus, and Appian. The citi- 
zens of Talabriga, from their frequent violations of treaties 
concluded between them and the Romans^ appear to have *. 

Iiad ^n implacable averfion to that people '. : 

Langobriga (B), a town fituated between the Vacus and Laxgo^ 
the Durius, near the fea-coaft. As both Pliny and Anto^ bri^^^ 

. .0 Solin. cap. 23. Grut* Infcript. p* %$%, not. 5. Pltn. lib. iv. cap. 
.%%. Cellar, ubi fupra, p. <6. Poropon. Mela, & Mercator. apud 
Bochart. ubi fupra, ut & ipie Bocbart. ibid. P Antonin. Itiue<i 

rar. Flin. lib. iii. Appian. ia Bell. Hifpan. 

(B) The word Brica or Bri' the city of Ara, the city of 

ftf, in the old Spaniifa language, Lango, the city of Meido, &e» ' 

gnified a dty^ as we learn Hence probably came the words 

.from Rcfendius. Therefore Brigantee, Brigantii, Bri^se« 

Cetobriga, Arabriga, Lapgo- cum, ^rigobanna, &c. all which 

briga, Meidobriga, &c. are are evidently of Celtic extrac* 

equivalent to the city of Ceto, tion(i), 

(1} X^ai^r. Ai)dr. Jlefend. in Antiq. Luiitan. lib. iv* Qctobrig^ 

nintti 
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vanm tAt particular aotice of Uj it muft have been a place 
pf fome confequence. 

. Araduda^ ofi according to Reinefius, Ara Trada£ia, a 
Jloman town, ftanding to the weft of Langob'riga. Our 
readers will find.it in Ptolemy's lift of the towns appertain- 
ing to Lufitania ^. 

^minium» a city of this province mentioned by Pliny 
tod Ptolemy, near the northern bapk of the Munda a little 
to the fouth of Talabriga \ 

Cotumbrica, a city fituated on the oppofite bank of the 
Monda. Out of the ruins of this place has arifen the mo- 
dern Coimbrai one of the fineft towns in Portugal, cele- 
brated all over the learned world for the famous univerfity 
which has fo long floiiriftied there. ^ 

Arabriga, Selliii(ii, and Concordia, betwixt Conimbrica 
and theXagus, were placesof fome note, though we have 
fcarce any particulars relating to thorn preferred by the afr- 
xicnt geographers ^ 

CoUippo, a Roman municipitim, between the Mundi 
and the Tagus, upon the coaft of the Atlantic ocean. We 
£nd this town named, by an infcription in Qruter, CoUipro; 
but that the r there was origiaaUy a p^ appears from the 
beftmanufcripts of Pliny, as well as another infcrip^n. 
fJot £ar from this city, in a fouth-weft^n direfbion, fiood 
£borobritittm, or as, in our opinion, it ought to have been 
written, £burobriga. As the ftones that, preferred the 
ahovte mentioned infcriptions were in the neigbbourbobd of 
Xiriaj Tome believe that the ruins of the ancient Collippp 
aoie to be found there K 
. Scalabis, or Scalarbifcu&^ as feme think it called by 'Sxor 
lemy, has been joon&dered by Cellariusas the fifth Roman 
icofeagr of Lufrtania, fumamed Preefidium Julium. The 
4ipam(li writers almoft unanimouily agree that the fpot on 
which this town flood, is at prefent occupied by Santcrien, 
•a PoTtuguefe town, about forty miles noith-^eaft of U{ben ; 
though the Scalabifcus of Ptolemy had a fituation affigned it 
to the north of the Munda ". 

Aritiam Praetorium and Hierabriga, in the neighbour- 
.hood of' Scala(bis, are mentioned by the Itinerary. The 
.former place flood thirty-eight Roman miles from Olifippoj 
and the la«ter thirty. 

Norba Cfiefarea, a town of repute during the govern- 
ment of the Romans in Spain, on the fouthem bank of the 

4 Ptol. Geograph. lib. ii cap. $. Tbo. Reines, apud <:ellar» ubi 
fupra. r Laur. Andr. Re fend, in Antiquit Luiitan. lib. iv« 

• Antonin. libi fupra. t Grut, Jnfcript. p. S»aj&p.Ji5Sf 

" Plip. ^ C^ar. ubi fupra. t- r j a* 

Tagu^a 
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Tiigul, near the famous ftone bridge built over that riter, 
and dedicated to Trajan. Pliny calls the inhabitants of this 
city Colbnta Norbenfis. Some Spanifh authors believfc 
1N6 Aa Csefarea to have been contiguous to Trajan^s b>ridge \ 
t)iit othef writers of that nation, well verfed in the ahtiqui- 
ti«s of their eouniry, maintain the cotitrary. Pliny and 
Ptolemy favour the fentiment of thpfe who place Nofba at 
fomfe diftance from the bridge, fince they make that town, 
10 r, which is the fame thing, the Colonia Norbenfisj to havis 
teen fituated in a territory on the fOuth of the Tagusl Wt 
are informed by an ancient Roman infcription in Gruter» 
^hat the Romah municipia of Lufitania, by Turns raffed . 
'AttiOngft themfelves, finiflied the aforefaid oridge in the 
rrign of the eqiperor Trajan. The names of thefe muni- 
cipia, or rather their inhabitants, have been preferved by ^ 
ftone, belonging formerly. either to the bridge or town of 
^fbrba, and arc thefe ; Icadita, Lancia Oppidaila, Arabriga, 
Mitobriga, Lahcia Tranfcudana, Colarnum, Meidobriga, 
^hd Interamnia. Some, if not all of thefe municipia, un* 
doubtedly made a cbnfideiable ficure, thpugh we are fup- 
plied with very few particulars relating to them by the an- 
cient geographers and hiftorians ^. * 

Bletifa.was fituated near fome of the above mention^ BUtifiu 
thunicipia, on the fouthern bank of the Duriiis, as may be 
inferred from an infcription in Gruter. The modern name 
of Bletifa is Ledefm a, according to Mariana. With relpeft 
to any farther particulars of this place we are entirely in 
thp dark ». 

Salfnanticaj called at this day Salamanca, was in the Sfdmaih 
• tleighbourhood of Bletifa, as appears from the above men- "^^ 
tioned infcription. tt is at prefent famous all over the 
Vorld, on account of the flourifliing univerfity founded 
there, which, for many ages, has been deemed the princi- 
pal feat of lj<eratare. in Spain. 

Augufta Emerita, the capital of this province in -the Ro- ^i^,^ 
man times, upon the Anas, was built by a body of fuper- ^*''''^*' 
3'nriuated foldiers, to whom Auguftus affigned a diftrift in 
JLuCtania, from whence this city deduced its name. This 
colony we find frequently mentioned by ancient Romaa 
coins and infcription^. Emerita at firll appertained to the 
Turduli, according to Strabo^ though afterwards it was 
" ranked among the towns of the Vettones, as we learn from 
'Prudentiusy, 

y Plin. Ptol. Kefend. ubi fupra. Nonius ic Vafaeus apud Cellar. 
Ubi fupra, p. 58. 6rut. Infpript. p. ]6x. ^ Marian, lib. vii. cap. 4. 

y Strab. Obi fupl Dio, lib. liii. p. 114. Num. Auguft. & Num. Tiber. 
^pu() Cellar, ubifpp. p. 60. Prudent, ubi fup. Ludov. Non. cap. 31. 

Ebora, 
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£^4u Ebonif called by the Ron^ansi Liberalitas JuIIat 

Teated between the Tagus and the Anas^ though it ap- 

{broached nearer the latter than Ihe former river. The 
ame (jpot is at prefent occupied by £vora> ^jxere there has 
long flourilhed a famous univcrfity* , This town was a 
Latin municipiumj as appears from feveral ancient coins 
and infcriptions *. 

MiCM. Salacia, the Alacer do $al of the moderns, ftood fome 

'miles to the weft of Ebora. From fome ancient infcriptions 
in Gruter it may be inferred that this place was a Romiia 
municipium* 

faxJuUa \ Pax Julia, theBeja of the moderns, a city in the foutbcm 
port of the province, ftood near the frontiers of the Turdetani, 
if It did not a£lually belong to that nation. It is mentioned 
"by Pliny, Ptolemy, and Antonit^us. Near this place a great 
nupber of Roman coins and'Jinlcriptioiis have been found 
within thefc few years. All ' ihe remaining tra£t to the 
fouth of this city, limited on the eaft, weft, and fouth, by 
'the Anas, the Atlantic ocean, and bay of Gades, from its 
figure^ was called Cuneus by Pom{)onius Mela and Strabo. 
Mjrtilis, Balfa, OiTonaba, and other places of this trad, do 
iibt defervc any great regard. However, it may not be ini- 
.prpper to obferve, that, according to Refendius, Mortola, or 
Mertola, a modern town upon the Anas, and Tanilla, or 
.^avira, a confiderable city of Algarve, anfwer to the an- 
cient Myrtilis and Balfa. Offonaba, if we believe the fame 
author, has for a long time lain in ruins, though fomefoot- 
. 'fteps of It arc ftill remaining, particularly in the walls of 
F;jro,; another town of Algrave, upon the fea-coaft.' The 
Xacpbriga of Mela ftood under the Prdmontbrium Sacrun), 
known in thefe times by the name of Cape St. Vincent, 
.upon a Tpot occupied at prefent by a village called L^goa 
*by the Portuguefe, near the city of Lagos, where fboie ruins 
^arc (till to be feen «. 

The. Lufitanians, if we credit Strabo, preferred exifting 
. 'upon the plunder of their neighbours to the improving thcjr 
lands, though naturally fertile and rich. In other cafes 
their manner of living was rude and fimpTe. They ufed to 
Varnj themfelves by means of fire-ftones made red hot. 
They bathed in cold* water, eat only of one' difli at a meal, 
^and that very fparingly. Their drefs was comnionly black. 
They made noufe of coin, but either bartered one commo- 
'dity for another, or for fome plates of filver, flatted wi|h 
the hammer, and cut into pieces. They ufed, like the Egyp- 

« Gruter. Infcript. p. 4S9. n. 9. 'a Pliii. Ptol. Antonin. ubi 

fupra. Pompon. Mel. & Strab. ubi Aipra. Laur. Andr. Rcfcnd. in 
Antli^uit. Lufitan. Ckut. Infcript. pafll 
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tians, Gaulsi and other ancient nations, to expofe their fide 
on the highways, that travellers might direft them to proper 
medicines for their cure. They were exceedingly robuft, and 
fo warlike, that the Romans did not conquer them without 
great difficulty and length of time \ 

The chief promontories of Lufitanla were the Promonto- pfwmmfP' 
rxum Sacrum, Plromontorium Barbariun), and thePromon- rUsrflm* 
torium Magnum, or Oliiiponenfei to which fome add a>/^*»**« 
iburth, called by Pliny Cuneus. The Promontorium Sa- 
crum, or Cape St. Vincent, formed an angle^ projefting 
into the bay 6f Gades and the Atlantic ocean, which was 
termed the weftern extremity of the world by Strabo. The 
Promontorium Barbarium, at prefent Cape Spichel, lay to ' 
the fouth of Olifipo, though not very diftant from the mouth 
oftheTagus. The Promontorium Magnum, or Olifipo- 
ncife, ftyled by fome of the modems Cape de Jlocca Sintra, 
projcSed into the Alantic ocean near Olifipo, and was 
efteemed by Pliny the common boundary of earth, fea, 
and heaven. As for Pliny's Cuneus, it is fuppofed to be 
the promontory now known by the name of Cape St. Mary^ 
by Cellarius ^* • 

The principal ports of this province were thofe of Olifipo, Portj ami 
at prefent Lifbon, and Hannibal. The fituation of the (fiandt. 
former is fo well known as not to admit of a difpute ; but 
that of the latter cannot be fo eafily afcertaincd. Mda, 
upon whofe authority it entirely depends, places it near the 
Promontorium Sacrum ; which is all that we can fay of it. 
The only iiland dcfcribed by the ancients, on the coaft of 
Lufitania,- is the Londobris of Ptolemy, the Barlcnga or 
fiarlinges of the moderns '• 

• The Mons Herrhinius of Hirtius, the modem Arminno, Mounfamu 
xnras the only mountain of note in this country. It is rather 
a -long ridge of mountains, fince known by the name of 
Sierra de Eftretta, and running from north to fouth, be- 
tween the provinces of Beira and Tra los Montes. Oifthe 
top are two lakes of vaft extent, and very deep, one of them 
«fpecially, which they have never yet been able to fathom. 
It is ftill more furprifing, that they arc calm when the fea 
is fo, and rough when that is ftormy. Hence, as well as 
from the loud and dreadful noife they make, which is 
echoed by the adjacent hills, and heard at many leagues 
diftance, they are judged •to have fome fubterranean com- 
munication with the ocean ; which is ftill farther confirmed 
by wrecks of ihipa which are fometimes thrown up by their 

. b Strabo, lib. Sit. c Plin. lib. iv. cap. si. Sc alibi, Sc Hardouin, 

in loc. Ptol, lib. iit cjvp. 5. Cclian ybi fupra* 'Mel* lib. iii. 

cap. I, 
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wares* though at near four miles diftance from the f<$a» 
Herminius IMinor, now Sierra de Marrao, from the dty q( 
that namey is part of the greater Herminius, and runs into 
the province ot Alentejo \ but is not near fo jconfider^ble* 
The warlike inhabitants of the former were called Plum* 
barii, from their lead-mines and works ; and, according to 
Cellarius> the city of Mcdohriga or Meidobriga, ftood at thf 
foot of it •. 

Khiru "^^ ^^^ celebrated rivers of Lufitania were the Anaft 

the Tagus (now Tajo)» and the Durius, The Anas is 
called at prefent the Guadianai the Tagus the Tajo, and thf 
Durius the Douro. To tbefe may be added the Maodsi 
which now goes under the name of the Mondego ; and tht 
Vacus, now called the Voga. They all flow from £. to W» 
and empty themfelves into the Atlantic ocean ^ 

CmrUipiiis. We mall here only mention fome few natural curioCtlei 

of LuGtania: i. The lead*mine near Meidobriga^ from 

whence Pliny denominates the inhabitants of that plac9 

Flumbarii ; which ftill exifts. 2. The golden fand, or fmaU 

particles of gold, mixed with the fand of the Tagua. Tbii 

we find attefted by Pomponius Mela, Ovid, Plioy, and Sic 

lius Italicus ; and the truth of it feems confirmed by Re- 

fendius ; for that famous antiquary affiires us, th^it fome ^ 

thofe golden particles wer<^ found, intermixed wi|:h the fao4 

of the Tagus, in his time \ but that the laws of Portugat 

would not permit people to throw up the interior iknd on 

the banks of the Tagus, with which thefc particles are fup^ 

pofed to be incorporated, left the neighbouring fruitful 

fields fhould be thereby damaged. He adds, that the kings 

of Portugal have a fceptre ofthe Tagan gold, than whidi 

so purer is to be found in the world s. 3. Befides the two 

lakes already defcribed, we may add the famed pool near 

Roya, remarkable for its hideous noife, like that of thun* 

der at a diftance» which Is commonly heard before a ftorm, 

at 4ie diftance of eighteen or twenty miles* 4. Another 

pool, near the river Mondego, mentioned by P}ii>y, and by 

many modern authors, which is obferved to fwallow ciery 

thing that is thrown into it, though ever fo light* We 

might add the great variety of hot and medicinal, and other 

furprifing fprings, with which this kingdom abounds ; jthefe 

may be feen in Vafeus's defcription of it, who adds^ that 

the fingle province, formerly called foteramnis, and noiT 

£ntre Duero e Minho, hath no lefs than twenty-five tboih- 

, iand conftantly flowing with dear and exceltent iraten . 

e Hirt. cap. 48. Cellar* ubi fupni, p. 60, 61, & fcq. r Ft»l* 

wbifupra. s Pompon. Mel. JiW* iii. caj), |. Piitt,lib.iv. cap.il» 
& hb. xxxni, cap, 4, 
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The .fcc6nd province of Hifpania Ulterior, or Farther Butkm d^ 
Spain, was Bxtica, fo called from the famed river Baetis, fcribed^ 
lifice Tarteffus, and now Guadalquiver, or the Great River. 
We have already mentioned its limits on the weft or Lu(i« 
tanic fide f it was bounded on the fouth by the Mediterra« 
nean, and the Sinus Gaditanus, of gulph of Gades \ and 
on the north by the Cantabric fea, now the fea of Bifcayl 
Its limits towards the north-eaft^ or province of Tarraco, 
cannot be fo well fixed, becaufe they are rightly fuppofed 
to have been in a conftant fluctuation^ as each petty mo- 
narch had an opportunity to incroach upon his neighbour \ 
The Bsetis divided this province into two parts ; on the one 
fide of which, towards the Anas, were fituate the Turde- Itsinka^ 
tani, from whence the country was called Turdetania, but *^^** 
better known by the name of Baeturia. On the other fide 
were fituated the Baftuli, Baftitani, and Conteftani, along 
the Mediterranean coafts. We forbear mentioning a great 
number of others, of which we know little more than the 
names. The reader may fee them in Cellarius above 
mentioned. 

We comd now to fpeak of the Roman colonies in this Koman €•• 
province; which Pliny fays was the moft fertile, heft culti- ^"^'^ 
vatedy and pleafanteft of all the reft. The Romans had 
ftour tribunals, or> as they ftyled them, Conventus juridici; 
namely, i. Gades, now Cadiz: 2. Cordova: 3. Aftigi, 
now Ecija : 4. Hifpal, now Seville. They had, bcfides, a- 
bout one hundred and thirty citiesi among which nine were 
ftyled colonies ; eighteen municipal ; tv^enty-nine which 
enjoyed the franchife of Labium ; fix free cities ; three al- 
lied ones ; and one hundred and twenty tributary ^ 

The, whole province of Baetica, according to the laft 
quoted author's divifion, confained what we now call Anda- 
lufia, part of the kingdom of Granada, and the outward 
boundaries of Eftramadura. 

With refpeft to the cities and colonies above mentioned, 
we (hall, for brevity's fake, fing'le out only fome of the 
moft celebrated ; namely, that of the Accitani, fituate be- 
tween the Baftuli and Baftitani, along the fame fhore. Wc 
find it mentioned by Pliny ^^ and by fome ancient infcrip- 
tions, under the name of Colonia Julia Gemella Accitana*, 
whofe citizens were called Gemellenfes, becaufe that co*- 
Ipny was compofed of two legions, the third and fixth, as 
appears by thdfe infcriptions *"• It is fuppofed to be the 

h Cellar, lib. ii. cap. i. fed i. Gerund. 1 Vid. Brieti Parallel, 
tiart. %n lib. iv. csp^ 3. k Hift. lib.iii. c«p« i< ' Grut. p. syi. 

A. 6, a Cellar. lib.ii.'««p« t« f«it« 3. 
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prefent city of Guadiz in Granada, an ancient epifcopal 
leey formerly called the Accitanus, from Acci, the name 
of that city. Thofe of Gades, Corduba, Aftigi, and Hif- 
pal, were famous for their courts of judicature. The other 
four, whofe fituation is Icfs known, together with their 
pther municipal and free cities, in a much greater number 
than in any of the other two provinces, the reader may fee 
in Briet's FaralleL 

nitrti* How few of thofe ancient cities this province had before 

ms. the introduflion of the Romans, is not difficult to guefs, if 

we only confult the bed ancient authors with any tolerable 
attention; though, if we were to truft to the Spanifh 
writers, it mud have not only abounded with them, bat 
they muft likewife have been vadly large, populous, and 
opulent, even before the arrival of the Tyrians, Phoenicians, 
and other nations. But, when we come to examine things 
more clofely, we find no traces of this boafted number of 
cities : on the contrary it is plain, that, when the Turde- 
tani had, at the inftigation of Hannibal, afHfted the brave 
Saguntines their neighbours againfl: the Romans, we read 
but of one city they had, the name of which is not even re- 
f:orded ". Ptolemy mentions only one fea-port town on the 
coaft of the Baftitani ; namely, that of Ovpiti), Urce, fince 
Vorgi, in the bay of that name, though we find fo^ne con« 
liderable places on thofe coafts, fuch as Menobia, Abdera, 
Portus Magnus, Beria, Murgis, and fome others. In the 
inland parts, were likewife a confiderable number, which 
/ 'Pliny,in hisNatural Hiilory, tells usin his time, amounted to 

^ hundred and feventy-two. The greateft part of thefc being, 
in ail appearance, and from the Roman names given thera, 
either founded or inlarged by that nation, fiich as thofe of 
Alia Nebrifa, Ugia, and Orippa % on the banks of the Bae- 
tis, below Hifpal ; we have not time to dwell upon them, 
but {hall content burfelves with a fhdrt recital of thofe of 

Bijp^l *the greateft note. Among thefe is the famed city of Hifpal, 
now Seville, fituate on the river Bastis, and the metropolis 
of this province. It was formerly a great emporium, by 
means of that navigable river, which brought a vafl quan- 
tity of merchandize to this city, and thence quite up to 
Corduba. This city is ftyled by Pliny Colonia Romulenfis, 
and by fome ancient infcriptions Colonia Romulea. The 

Corduba* ^^^^ ^^^7 ^^ ^^^ ^ Hifpal is Corduba, now Cordoua, no 
lefs famed for its rich mines, and fertile foil, or» as the 
poet calls it P, Aurifera Terra, than the other was for its 

n Liv. lib. xxi. cap. 6. lib. xxiv. cap. 4s. • De hit vide CeUas» 
vbifupra. P Sil. Ital. lib, iii. ver* 4ot« 
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track. It is fituate on the banks of the fame river, wad 

called a patrician colony, and is faid by Strabo to have been 

the work of Marcellus ; but which of the Roman generals 

fo called, he leaves us to guefs. Tarteffus was once a famed Tartefin* 

city, pleafantly feated between the two mouths of the Bse<;* 

tis, Which made a kind of ifland, called after the name of 

that city'J, Tarteffida. This ancient city is celebrated by 

feme of the Latin poets, as fituate on the fartheft verge of 

the weftern (hore. » 

We come now to the famous bays and ports of this iAytand 

frovince } the firft of which, next to Gades, is that called P^^^'s 
ortus Meneftxus, mentioned by Ptolemy and Strabo^ who Memfi^tui 
likewife places here the oracle of that name. The next is ^wtm^ 
that of Befippo, the country of the famed Pomponius Mela, 
and fome others, without the Streight's mouth. Calpe, 
Carteia, Barbeful, Cilniana, Solduba, Suel, and Malaca,. 
within the Streight, and on the coafts of the Baftuli. Me-k 
noba, Selumbina, Abdera, and Portus Magnus, and like-* 
wife the famed promontory of Charidemus, are mentioned 
by Ptolemy, Strabo, Pliny, Mela, and placed by them on 
the Baftitanian coafts. Beyond the promontory lately men- 
tioned are th^ cities of Baria or Barea, and Murgis, in the' ^^riA 
Virgitanian bay ; the former of which is reckoned by Pto* Afar^ij. 
lemy, and the latter by Pliny, the laft fea-port of the Bafti^ 
tani. Thofe ancient authors, however, do not agree about 
the fituation, names, and fome pther particulars relating to 
thofe cities. For inftance, Calpe, which is by Strabo ftyled Cdlpu 
a famed ancient Spanifh fea-port, Pliny, Ptolemy, Mela, and 
others, only call a mountain : whence the learned Bochart and 
Cafaubon have thought, that Calpe, in the former, was in* 
ferted, by the miftake of the tranfcriber, for Carteia, efpe* 
cially as no notice is taken in the others of any city befides 
it in that bay. But this has been in a great meafure an- 
fwered, by fome learned men, from the infcription on a me-^ 
dal, with thefe letters, c. i. calfb; that is, as they read 
it ', Colonia Julia Calpe : and this they fupport with a paf-* 
fagc out of N. Damafcen * ; who fays, that Oflavius over* 
took Csefar near the city of Calpia, which is the fame with 
Calpe : fo that Sirabo's text wants rtb amendment, and one 
^ of thefe t^o opinions muft be right ; either that there were 
feveral cities fituate on the mouth of the Streight, on ac« 
count of its advantageous fituation, one of which was call- 

4 Strab. ubi fupra. r Spanb. de Praeft. Numifm. p. 766. Norris 
Cenotaph. Pifan. p. 207, * Excerpt. Valef. apud Cellar, lib. \u 

cap. I. fe^t s. art. 34. 
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ed Calpe or Calpa^ or clfe, tbsc tbe Caittia, wfcicb wat 
(haate near the piomontorf cf Calpe, bad l&kewife take* 
thst naipe from it ; and accordiftgily the itinerary mentions 
a city, in the rend from Malaga to Gadi'2, caltod CaFpe Car^ 
teiai joinioB^ thereby tbofe two M»ne9, proba^bfy to ftew 
that they ngnified the fajme thing. Barbcfut^ Afta» and 
feme other fea-ports, appear Hkewife to have been confi- 
derable colonieay as well as a stunfther of inlaiut town&, ii» 
particular that of Munda, where Csefar defeated th« fetis of 
Fompey. 
nt rv^ir^ There stte not any remarkable rivers in tbid protin^e, except 
BMjfu,&c. the Bsctis, or, aa it is fometimes written, Biete^ and Betis. 
It hath^ according to Pliny*, its' fpring-hcad in the Tit- 
gtenfian foreft^ to named from Tugia, a town mentioned in' 
the Itincrarium of Arttoninus, in the province of Tarracon, 
at the foot of the Osefpo<)aA mouataias. Otbera of \efkr 
* note are the Barbefolaj near the city or.moBnfe CMpe;^ the 
Saddca, which feems to have divided the ficiiitiH from the 
AccitanL^aod fome few otliers not worth rcgardhig, Tfci» 
U»MMiMm» province is inctrmbered with moimtains of a eonfiderabk 
length and height. We find^ however, but few deferibcd 
— by ancient anthors. Ptokifty takes notice ©nly df two^ 
the Marianiand Hipyla, the latter of which were fcarccly 
known to any other ancient writer. Thcfe, as they ruiv 
along the territories of Hifpai or Seville, were, we are told, 
called Illipae^ and, aa they approached nearer to Cor- 
- duba, denominated Themarinij and Orthofdadae * : the for- 
mer,, which are by Plitiy ealtedi A^jani, run along the fam- 
ed defert of t^he fame nam^^ n6^ known by tbafc of Sierra 
Morena, in the neighbourhood of* the city of Caftulo. The 
fegion of the Baditani W2>& likewife full of them ; and ali 
that is neceflary to add, with relation to them, i», that they 
abounded with metals and mineralis of feveral kinds, parti- 
cularly gold, quickfiiver, copper, and lead ; vhe^ greatefl 
quantities of which appear, however, to have been dug out 
of thofe called Mariani, from which the RorWAna reaped 
oonfiderahle advantage, having every where their* procura- 
tore» rci inetallicaB, or overfcers of the mines. That of 
Calpe^ is neither famed for its height, mines, fertility, or 
on any account but that of its fi'tuatlon. 
Soil, cU* The goodneft of the foil and air of Spaxft, in general, is too 
*»^» ^*^ ^^^ known to dwell on- This province was particularly re- 
product. markable for it j as appeared from the healthinefs and longe- 

t Plin. lib. lit. cap« u ^ Vid^ Marin. Shul. Reb. H]%« lib. x. 
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tJty of Its inhabitants. And fo little did they know of phyfie. Healthy in* 
tbatj if we believe Pofidonfus, they ufed, like the Lufitanl, habitants. 
to lay their lick relatione along the public ftrects and roads, 
to have the advice of paffengcrs- He adds, that their very Stout vfO' 
women were forobuft' and healthy, that tbi^y never kept f^^^' 
their beds after delivery. Their mountains, as' Well as val- Ric^muH^ 
leys, afibrded plenty of corn for men, and barley for their ^^'"'^ 
hotks attd tattle, the former of which they bred in great 
quantities, and managed with great dexterity both at homfe 
and abroad, and efpecially in their warlike expeditions. The 
milk of their kine was, it feems, fo very rich and fine, from 
the fivigtjknt herbs they fed upon on thofe healthy mouti- 
tainsy t\ikt it could not be ufed either for food or drink, or 
even mide into cheefe, without fome mixture of water. Fruits 
of all kinds grow there in the grcateft perfe£^ion : but 
thefe are topics well known to every reader. Mineral wa- tfaturaf 
tcrs flow, in the great^ft quantity, both hot and cold ; and '•«'^^'>'* 
the kingdom of Granada is famed for them, and for their , * 
medicinal virtues. Some of them- rife fo hotV as to exceed, 
we are told, even boiling Vrater. The moft famous of the ^^^f^ifial 
warm kind are thofe of Hifpal, Cbrdoua, and Granada ; h *^^^''''' 
which they attribute the virtue of curing the moft invete- 
rate difeafes. There afe two others of great reputation*; 
that caHed Baetio, from a frhall town near it ; it fprings, ih 
a fiitiall rivulet, from the top of a very high tocK, and falls, 
bytwoftreams, into two lakfcs ; aftd its v^aters are celcbfat- JgainJI 
cd for curing all hemorrhages, by wafliing* The other is ^^^w'*- 
ncar the town of Antiquitaria j which is no lefs diftinguiflie'd ^J^^ ^^ 
for disking the ftonc; and bringing it off by urine \ jto ^ ^ 

Tarracon, the third province in Spain, was by the Rd- Tarracon 
mans ftyled Hifpania Citerior, or Hither Spain, and diftiit- f^J^ribtd* 
guilhed, by the name of Tirraconenfis, from the ancient 
city of thkt name, then the capital of it, and the refidencfc 
of the Roman praefes, or governor. We have feen, under 
the two former articles, how difficult it is to fettle the li- 
mits of this province, with refpeft to thofe of fiaetica and 
Lufitania, on account of their frequent fluftuationl On ItsHmitTK 
the three other fides they are eafily determined, it having 
<he Mediterranean on the eaft, the ocean on the weft, and ^ 
the Cantabriati Sea and the Pyrenees on the north, by which 
laft it is divided from Gaul. Tarracon, being by far the . 
largeft of the three, had a much greater number of cities, 
and variety of nations, as well as, in all likelihood, of petty 
kingdoms and governments. It was divided into two parts DMdid 
by the famed river Iberus, now Ebro, which ran almoft h^^^ 

> Marin. Sicol. de Reb. HiTp* lib. i« cap. de Fon^ibui. 
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tcrofs the wli6lc province, having itsfoiirce on the norths 
weft fide of it, between the Cantabriafi mountains, afid 
very near the fea of that name \ and by a fouth-eaft courfe, 
emptying itfelf into the Mediterranean, about thirty miles 
below the city of Tarraco. Along the foutb^wefl: fide of 
that river were feated the Celtiberians, the Aoft ancioit, 
and by far the moft confiderable, of all the nations of this 
province, if the others were not, indeed, fo many diftind 
tribes defcended from them, as we are apt to believe, from 
the greater ps(rt of their names being of Celtic rather than 
of any other extrafi:. This canton was denominated froa 
them Celtiberia, and reached from the mouth of j^^.IberBS 
quite to the country of the Cantabri, on the oppo^&C^ <;oa&$. 
Along the courfe of it, on that fide, were, among other 
people of lefs note, the Illaercaones, feated juft within the 
mouth of it. Higher up are placed the Hedetani or Sede- 
tani, Pelendones, Belrones, and laftly the Cantabri. Nearer 
to fisetica, and on the borders of it, were, towards the Me- 
diterranc%in« firfti the Conteftani, mentioned alfo under the 
laft article ; and acrofs the country, towards the oppo&te 
{hpre, another tribe of the Turdetani, the Lobetani, Lu- 
.fpneSf Carpeuni, Arevacae, and Vaccaei. Thefe two laft 
•were feparated from each other by the river Duero, which 
was the confine of Liifitania on. that fide. Weft of the Can- 
tabri and Vaccsei were, ox\ the Cantabrian coaft, the Tranf- 
montani and Artabri ; and in this laft was the Artabram 
Celticum, called alfo Promontorium Nericum, now Cape 
Finifterre. In the inland parts are placed the Aftures, Au- 
guftani, Lucenfis, and Gravii. On the weftern coaft, be- 
tween the cape above mentioned an^. the Durius, were the 
Callaici or Callaeci, whofe country was called Calixcia, 
one tribe or tanton of which were named Bracarii, and the 
country Bracara; and thefe were feated on the banks of the 
Durius : the others were diftkiguifiied by the name of Ltt- 
cenfes ; and both were fubdivided by Ptolemy into feveral 
tribes. All thefe are mentioned by Ptolemy, Strabo, Mela, 
iis feated, the former on the. other fide of the Iberus, and 
the latter on the hither fide of tl)e Tagus. On the other 
fide of the Iberus, along the Mediterranean coafts, were fi- 
tuated the Lacetatii and Aufetani, who were parted by the 
river Rubicratus, or, as Mela calls it, Lubricatus, nowLo- 
bragat, near the city of Barcelona* Along the Iberus weie 
the Ilergetes, Jacetani, Suefiitani, Vafcones, Varduli, Ao- 
trigones, and Concani; and thefe were feated between the 
head of the Iberus and the Cantabrian Sea. Nearer to the 
Pyfenean Mountains, along that'vaft ridge, were the CerD* 
tani, Indigetes, Cemfi^ Lacetani, and fome others of lefi 

con» 
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* 
cenfeqoence. Every one had its diftinft metropolis, from 
which thejr either took their name, or, which is peihaps 
more likely, to which diey gave that of their own tribe (L). 
We have already obferved in general on this head, that thofe 
. diftri£b which end in tania^ and the cities which end in 
iriga^ are of Qf^tic eztraA ; and we fliall add here, that 
this province abounds with fuch, more than the other two» 
as may be feen by the lift of the people we have given be- . 
low; for where their name terminated in tani^ the country 
of courfe ended in taniay as Aufetani and Aufetania. 

We find, however, the following colonies to have been Rmant9^ 
planted amongft thcfc Celtic fettlcments ; namely, in A-7<wri/r. 
lluria, the famed Colonia Augufta. It is mentioned by Pliny 'Celonis 
and Ptolemy, and in fome ancient medals, though differ- Mgtifia* 
ently placed y, and was a court of judicature, according to 
Pliny. It divided the Afturcs into Auguftanos and Tranf-. 
montanos : we find here alfo the feventh Roman legion, Augnfla 
furnamcd Gemina, fettled between the Afturian fea and Omiim* 
the capital of this diftri£i, called Afturia Augufta, now 
Aftorga, ftill a city of fome note. This country was aUb 
celebrated by the poets for the gold itproduced« The next CaUifimt^ 
was the infamous Calaguris» diftinguiflied by Pliny by the 
name of Nafcica, juftly execrated, oy the Roman authors % 
^rthe murder' of the orave Sertorius, xhentioned in a for« 

7 Vide Golitz. Holftein. & Hardouin..apud Cellar, lib. ii» cap. i. 
0*6V. 3, & 44< Vide Strabo, lib. iii. Plin. lib. iv. cap. %%» « Vide 
Valer. Max. lib* vii. cap. 6. L. Flor. lib. iii. cap. 22. 

(L) Thus the Bracarii had imagined, but from its ancient 

Bracara, the Artabri Artabrum, metropolis, which was called 

the Adures Alluria, the Sueili- Calle, fituate in a pleafant val« 

cani SueiTa, the Lacetani Lacca, ley upon the Durius, and hear 

the Ilergetes Ilerda ; and fo of the mouth of it ; and the port 

the reil, unLefs where the 'Ro- of it^ being become con(lder« 

mans, fettling afterwards, called able in time, was (ince named 

thofe towns by new names ; ef- barely Porto and Puerto by the 

jpecially we find fome few of Spaniards, by the Dutch Port a 

thofe places ftyled Julia and Port, and by us Oporto. From 

Augufta, as Julia Libyca, in thefe two, Porto and 'Calle, 

the canton of the Ceretani ; came the name of Ponugal, or 

Caefar Augufta, among the La« Portucalle. As for Calle, it 

cetani j Augufla Bracara, Porta muft be owned, that it is not 

Augufta, Augufti Lacus^ p mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, 

Oallicia, and the like. &c. but we fiod it in the Itine- 

Here we muft obferve, that rarium, which places it on the 

this laft provmce was not called road between Ulifijppo, or Lif- 

fy from the Galli, as fome have bon, and Augufla Bracara (1); 

(i) Cellar, ubi fnpra, lib. ii. cap. i. fe£t. \* 
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xntT volume. The city was at firft municipal, in lbn» iii'* - 
foriptionS) furnamed' Julia, and then made a colony, with* 
fome others mentioned by Pliny % particularly tfaofe of Ofcz^ 
Ilcrda, and. Tuiiafa. Calaguris, iince Calahorta, was the 
chief town cf the- Autrigones, leated indifferently by geo- 
graphers on either fide, but by the moft exuBt flb the odier 

CfMccwris, fi^ the Iberus. Grachuris, or Graccuris, placed by Pto- 
lemy among the chief cities of the Vaicones, was, as wc 
are told by Livy, built by Tit. Sempron. Gracchus, who 
took it from the Cekiberians, and called it by his name. 
Its fituation is uncertain ; only the Itinerarium places it in 
the road to Caefar. Augufta, at dxty-four miles diif ance from 
it, in the road to Tarraco. It is, in fome ancient infcriptions, 
ftyled Municipium Graccuris, . Some Chriftian champions, 
who fufFered here for the faith in thoie early times, are, in 
fome martyrologies, called the Grachurlan, and in others 
the Ilerdan martyts^ from the vicinity, probably, of thofs 
two places. The laft we (ball name is the famous town of 
the Vaccsei , called Intorcata, celebrated by ancient authors 
for a fingle combat, which was fought, at the fiege of that 
dty, between Scipio ^milianus and a bold Spaniih tribune, 
in which^ the latter was killed ; and the former had no fooner 
efcaped one danger, than he expofed himfelf tp a greater, 
and was the firft who foaled the walls of that place ^. We 
come now to treat of fome of the moft celebrated cities of 
this province, at the head of which we may juftly place the 
metropolis. 

^arrac9^ Tarraco, now Tarragon, .fituate on the Mediterranean 
eoaft, between the rivers Iberus, or Ibero, and the Rubrica- 
tus, now Lobregat. It was a colony planted by the two Sci- 
pios, Publ. and Cornel, with a juridical court ; and was the 
capital of Hifpania Romana ^ : but Spani^ authors, though 
they grant thofe two Roman generals to have planted a colo- 
ny here, will by no means allow that they founded the cltys 
but derive its origin as high as Hercules, or even Tubal •*. 

SaguHtiu, Belpw Tarraco was the famed city of Saguntus, or Sa- 
guntum, on the fame coaft, of which we have fpoken am- 
ply in a former volume. Valentia, another ancient city 
near Saguntum, was the capital of the Edetani. It is fituate 
on the mouth of the river Thurias, about three piiles from 
the fea, and was anciently ftyled Colonia Julia, ifounded b; 
Junius Brutus, wbilft he was conful in Spain *, and giren 
to his army. It was afterwards deftroyed, with Herenniua 

* Plin. lib. lii. cap. 3. b Liv. Epitom. xlvjii. Aurel. Vid. 

iq^cip. Mm'iU Appian. in Iberic. &c c Plin. Nat. Bik, 

lib. "«• •• Sec Gerund, lib. v. & Taraplh tj^ Bcrof. & aU 

« Liv. Epitom. lv« 

and 
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mnd his aofeomplices, hj Pampqr, and rebiiUt by Juli«8 C»- 

far. It has retained its ancient dignity and ^aoadeur, was 
once the metropolis of cbe Idngddm, as itisuittofdieprop- 
viDce of that name^ an archiepi£copal fee^ and one of the 
moft oonfidcrable cities of Spain. The people of this city 
were formerly as mtich celebrated for their vatoor and ho- 
neftj by TuUy^ as they now arc cenfured by their own au^ 
thon, for their fuperftition and bigotry ^ Before we leave 
this part of Spain, we muft ;not omit the famous city of Comphm 
Compiutum, now Alcala de Henarez, fo calkd from the '**• 
river Henarez, on whofe banks it was (ituate, in a pleafant 
plain ; and, as that river falls into the Tagus, the circum- 
jacent cities are eafily furniflied will all kinds of provifions 
and merchandizes. Complutum has now no bifhoprick, but 
only a collegiate church, and is a confiderable univerfity, 
having been greatly endowed by the celebrated cardinal 
Ximenes, archbifliop of Toledo, under whofe aufpiccs, care, 
and immenfe charges, the firft polyglot Bible was compiled^ 
and printed in this city, and is from tbence called die Com* 
^lutenfian polyglot* 

Weftward of Complutum and the ancient city of Tolc- 

<um, now Toledo, and on the river Tagus> was fituate the 

Mantua of Ptolemy ; near which fpot the town of Madrid, MMttnm* 
the now metropolis of all Spain, is fuppofed to have been 
fince built (S) : but of this, and many others, both on the 
fca-coafts and on the continent, we fliall forbear faying any 
thing farther, they being well known to almoft ^very rea- 
dier. We havcv already hadoccafion to mention fome of the 
moft confiderable rivers, mountains, and promontories, in 
the courfe of this article : the reft, that are of any confe- 
•qucnce, together with fuch natural rarities as may be wdrth 
obferving, the reader will find in the following note (T)* 

, The 
f De his vide Marin. Sicul.de Reb. Hifp.infin. lib. iii, 

<S) Hence we find it called the Celtiberi, concerning the 

by fome Mantua Carpetanay by fituation of which a^ithors dif- 

othert-Madricum and Madritt; fer fo much, that we can hardly 

but commonly now Madrid (i). fay any thing pofitive about it. 

(T) Befidcs the cities above It was, however, entirely de- 
mentioned, we fliould take no- ftroyed by the two Scipios; but 
tice of a very famed one, name- fince we find it mentioned by 
ly, Carthage; butwe have had many ancient authors, and by 
occafion to fpeak of it in a for- the Itinerary, we need not doubt 
mer volume. Segobriga, alias but it was rebuilt bv fome of 
Segobfiee, was the capital of their fuccefibrs. We have al* 

{%) Vide Sicul. Marin, de R^. Hifp. lib. ii. 

A a 4 read/ 
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JJUuidt, The chief iilands belonging to the Tarraconian proTince 

C^dfs- are, firft, that of Gades, fituated on the gulph of that name, 
between the ftreights of Gibraltar and the river Baetis, and 
celebrated, not fo much for its magnitude, as for the con- 
courfe of foreign nations from, the earlieft times, and for 
its city and temple, of which, as well as of its foundation, 
names, and otl^er particulars, we have already fpoken in 
this chapter, and in a former volume. Strabo gives it the 
length of one hundred furlongs, and a much fmaller breadth. 

Jet it had, according to him, no lefs than five hundred 
orfemen in his times. As for the city, we have, in the 
preceding part of this volume, mentioned its being plun- 
dered by the Carthaginians, and taken by the Romans. It 
was fince ere£l:ed into a biflboprick, under the title of £pif- 
copatus Gaditanus ^. The n^xt is the fo much celebrated, 
and fo difficult to find, ifland of Erythxa, where Geryon 
is faid to have kept his fine oxen, which Hercules ftole 
from him^ Some have placed it near that of Gades; 
•Others think it was the fame ; and others have thought that 
it was either funk into the fea, or was to be fought for 
.^mpng tht rocks. 
tiduirit. '^^ Baleares and Gyneiix were diftinguifhed into Major 
^nd Minor, or, as Mela exprefies it, Majores and Minores. 
Their extent, (ituation, and other particulars, are fo well 
known to every reader, that it were fuperfluous to dwell 
upon them. All that we need fay of them here is, in what 
ftate they were in thpfe ancient times. In the former, now 
Majorca, Ptolemy and Strabo place the two cities of Palma 
9ind l^oUentia, the one on the eaft, and the other on the 

f Strab. Ub. \\\. h Vaf. Cbronic. cap. 21. I He$o4. 

Theogon. ver. 289, & feq. 

ready given a full account of bedan hills were another ridge, 

the Nqmantine war, ^nd the which crofled one part of this 

fad cataftrophe of that city. province, and at the foot of 

The remarkable mountains, which were the heads of feveral 

befidesthofe already mentioned, large rivers, fuch as the Tagas 

^re the Pyrenees, which divide and Anas, which flowed weft« 

Spain from Gaul by a continued ward toward the ocean, on ouc 

ridge of vaft hpight and depth, fide; and of the Suero and 

reaching from fea to fea. Thurias, which ran eafhvard 

They are fupppfed to have been into the Mediterranean on the 

fo called, from a fire which other. The Orofpedan ridp 

fpread itfelfoyertbefurfaceof feems to have feparated tfis 

. then>, and burnt with fuch province in part from Baetica. 

fieicenefs during feveral days, They were ^Ifo called Mariaoi 

that it even melted the metals Monies, an^ now Serra Moena. 
within their bowels. Thp Idu^ 

weft; 
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-wek ; and thcfe are by- Strabo, Pliny, and Mela, ftyled 
Coloniae. In the latter, novir Minorca, they place likewife 
two cities, Jamno and Mago, which were, however, no 
more than caftlcs or forts, if Mela's judgment, who was a 
native of that country, is to be preferred to the others j but 
aa they feem to have been both built near the mouths of 
two convenient harbours, which are in this ifland, they 
doubtlefs foon grew into confiderable fea-ports, efpccially 
that of Mago, which became (ince a celebrated one, under 
the name of M^on; Thefe two iflands were, on account of 
their fituation and harbours, ftyled Fortunatse, and ftand 
about thirty miles diftance from each other. They were at 
firft poffeficd by the Phoenicians, who held them till Q^ 
Metellus brought them uxxder the Roman yoke, for which 
he got the furname of Balearicus K 

Farther, towards the Streights, oppofite Cape Dianium,' Pi/y«y^ 
now Denia, are the two iflands called Pityufae by the ah- ifiatiiis. 
cients, from the vaft quantity of pine-tr^es which they pro- 
duced ' 5 one of which, by far the larger of the two, though 
fmaller than that of Minorca, was named Ebufus, now 
Ivica ; the other Ophiufa, now Formentera. They are both 
mentioned by Strabo, Ptolemy, and Pliny ; and Mela adds, 
that the former was not only very fertile, but that it bred 
no kind of poifonous, nor even wild creatures -, and that 
if any were brought thither, they could not live in it *". The 
ifland abounded with pafture-ground ", and with great va- Ithir pro' 
riety of fruits, particularly a kind of figs, for which it was ^^• 
famed; fome have even added fugar-canes% which it is 
faid they boiled into fugar, and made a trafiick of; but this 
opinion Cellarius has Ihewn to, be a miftake, and that it * . 
means no other than the dried figs gbove mentioned. The 
other, by far the fmalleft, is thought by fome to have been 
the fame with that which the Latins call Colubraria ; but Coluhrariai 
the author laft quoted hath plainly proved, from the tefti- 
monies of Pliny and Mela, that they were two different , 
iflands, and that the latter was at a much greater diftance 
from that of Ebufus than the former ; and both of them arc Ebufiu» 
fmall and Inconfiderable. Ebufus was the name both of 
the ifland and of the city in it, though the latter was more ' 
cpmnionly called Ebufium; for we find, in ancient infcrip- 
tions of Gruter, Ordo Ebufii, and Rp. or Refpublica Ebufii; 
and are farther told, that it was a colony of the Phoeni- 
cians P. The laft ifland worth mentioning was called Capra- Capraruu 

Jc Flor. lib. ill. cap. 8. 1 Plin. lib, lii. cap. 5. "> Mel. de 

Sit. in fin. lib. ii.^ npeft. Avien* Dclcripr. Orb. vet. 621. 

Nonn. cap. 94. in Stat. Sytv, lib. i. P Sii. Ital.lib. iit. 

?er. 36 a. 

ria, 
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mi and now Cabrera, prob^j from the number of goats 

It bred, as the Colubiaria Ceems to have been from its great 

quanticy of adders. It ftands on the fouth of Majorca, and 

is remarked for being fatal ^o mariners* Ail thefe ifiands, 

and a great number of others mentioned by ancient writers, 

fuppofed to have been fvallowed by the fea, belonged to 

the pR>vince of Tafracon, and underwent the fame fate of 

^hife'ven paflwig fpom the Carthaginian to the Roman yoke. We 

Carthagi' ffaaii coAclttde this fcAion with diferving from Pliny % that 

mian con^ this province was divided into feven conventus, or provin- 

nfintui. gjj^j afTemblies, whofe names the reader will find in the note 

( W). It had feventy-nine towns, twelve colonies, twelve 

Roman, and eighteen Latian cities, and a hundred and 

thirty-five dipendiaria or garrifons, in the Roman pay, and 

one confederate* 

SECT. II. 

* ^he Religion^ Laws, Government, Cufloms, Learnin^^ 
fcf a of the Ancient Spaniards. 

^hi nli' np HERE is no doubt that wherever Spain was inha- 
gionofihi A jjjjgjj by the defcendenta of the Celtes^ thither they 
^cttnt brought their old religion and government. What thefc 
pamar /. ^^^^ ^^ hzst already explained, and (hall fpeak more 
largely upon in the next chapter of the ancient Gauls, the 
undoubted and immediate defcendents of the ancient Celtic 
flock •, for we find a great affinity between them in all thefc 
particulars, as they fpfang from the fame origin ; but 
as the Gauls arc better known to us than the Spaniards, we 
(hall refer the greateft part of what we have to fay on thefe 
different heads to their hiftory ; for could we even admit 
what the generality of Spanifh writers affirm, after Berofus, 
that Tubal, the fifth fon of Japhet, came and peopled Spain 
fo early as a hundred and forty-three years alter the flood, 
Gomer, his eldell brother, and the father of the Celtes, 
mufl have been as foon in pofTelfion of Gaul ; and both 
mull of courfe be fuppofed to have brought the fame reli- 
gion, laws, and government, namely, that which they re- 
ceived from their grandfather Noah j which they ftriSly 
adhered to for a long feries of years, and was in all thefe 
countries the fame as that of the old patriarchs. They wor- 

9 Plin. lib. ill. cap. 3. & al. fupra citat« 

(W) Thefe were the Cartha- AugufUnua, Clunienfis, Aflu- 
ginieniis, Tarraconenfis, Caefar rus, Lucenfis, and Braccaru$« 

ihippcd 
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filled t)ne Supreme Beihg^ not in temples, buCin eonfe* SmpUdty 

crated groyiee. They belie.ved a future ftate of rewards and of their 

p^ttftiiaiefats*: They, offered vidims to* and wlebrated fet '^^fi^P' 

tivais in honour of him ; and in moft things obferved a great 

(impHctty in all tbetr religbus rites during ;a ferie$ of ageSf 

till, by intermingling with other nations,' they degenerated 

into feveral of thdr dTuperftition^, efpccially into their yari* 

ou$ ways of divination. One bloody and inhuman cuf- 

tom they adopted indeed' yery early, in common with mofl: SuperflitU 

»icient n^tionS) that of human (acrifices '« ous cuf^ 

fimt as this country, was. afterwards inyadedbya variety. '«»^* 
of other nations, the Egyptians, Tyrians, Phoenicians, Car-: Various r$^ 
thagtnians, and a multitude of others who fettled amongft %««w /«- 
tfaem, it is natural to think, that every people brought their ^^^^^*^i 
own religion and cuftoms with them ; and what thefe were 
may 1» feen in the hiftory wc have given of each of thefe andfitpim 
nations in the courfe of this work. It isiplain fuch a mix- fi^^'t 
tare of ^different nations muft have brought not only a vaft 
variety of religious laws and cuftoms, but produced fome^ 
alterations in each of them, as they mutually borrowed fotn^ 
do£lrines and notions, rites and faihions, from one anotber> 
as fuited their tafte and circumftances. However, after tbe^ 
invafion of the imperious Romans, whofe conftant policy undgr th 
it was ta introduce every where their gods, religion, and Romans, 
lawsi we need not doubt but thofe that fell under their do- 
minion were obliged to fubmit tP this change. 

The inundation likewife of the northern nations, fuch as 
the Suevi, Goths, and Vandals, muft likewife have intro^ under thi 
duced fuch changes as may be better imagined than ex-* Goths^ ^c* 

f^refled. We (hall have occafion to fpeak of them in their 
ieveral hiftories ; only thus much may be obferved here, 
that though they had embraced Chriftianity, yet they 
^were all of them infefted with the Arian herefy. This 
did not, however, relax their zeal againft the heathenifh 
idolatry and fuperftition, which had been introduced by the Heathemjb 
£gyptians, Carthaginians, Romans, and other nations, whofe idolatry 
jtemples, altars, and ftatues they deftroyed wherever they ^^^^ifi^^ 
came, obliging all who fell under their dominion to em- 
brace their religion. 1 but both Sueves and Goths at length 
exchanged their Arianifm for the orthodox faith, the for- 
mer under the reign of their king Ariamirus, or Thco- Jrians 
demirus, and the latter under Reccaredus, who made open convert(4> 
profeflion of it upon his acceffion to the crown. Their 
example was followed by the nobles, bifhops, and clergy ; 
and their confeflion of faith was prefented to the famed 
Cpuacil of Toledo, where fome farther regulations were Their eon^ 

jnade >^«« »/ 
fatth. 
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made for the prefervation of orthodoxy, and for introdaciiig 
a general confornxitjr of worfliip. This great change was 
fo mach the more remarkable, confidering the tenadooliiefs 
of tbofe nations for their old religion, as it was brought 
about without perfecution, or any other violent means. 
Upon the whole it muft be owned^ that the Goths made 
many excellent laws and regulations for the better govenii- 
ment in church and ftate. We fliall fpeak of them in a 
fubfequent chapter $ and (hall only mention here a famed 
liturgy peculiar to them, knowa by feveral names, fuch as 
officium Gothicum, Toletanum, and Mozarabicum (A), 
fuppofed by moft authors to have been compiled by Ifidore, 
then bi(hop of Hifpal or Seville. This liturgy was con* 
firmed by the Toletan council, though the pope did not 
fuffer them to enjoy it long, befora he obliged them to ex* 
change it for the Roman, not without a long and ftrenuous 
opposition from the Goths, efpecially thofe of Catalonia,- 
who fent a number of deputies to the council of Mantuai 
to expoftulate againft fuch a forced innovation. Some ex- 
traordinary particulars are recorded with relation to this 
fuccefslefs deputation, which, as they difplay the unfair in- 
trigues and arbitrary (way of the Romifli court, as well as 
the fuperftitious pra£iices of thofe timeS) we (hall give our 
Kadcrs in the note (B). 

It 



(A) So called from the name 
of Mozarabes, which they then 
gave to thofe Chriftians, who 

• were uoder the fubjedtion of the 
Saracens. 

(B) The merit of thefe two 
liturgies, we are told, was to be 
decided by Angle combat ; in 
which one champion was to pght 
for the Gothic, and the other 
for the Roman. They did fo ; 
and the latter loft the battle ; 
but the Roman party refufing 
to abide by the event, it was 
again agreed to have it tried by 
fire. Accordingly both books 
were flung into the flames, from 
which the Gothic was preferv^ 
ed, and, the other burnt ; but 
fuch was the prevalence of the 
pope's party, as it was managed 
by his legate, that the fynod of 
Leon decided again in favour of 
the latter. The Gothic, how^ 



ever, was fiir ^m being wholly 
fet afide. It was retained by 
feveral congregations, and by 
feven churches of Toledo, dur^ 
ing a conlid^ble number of 
years. Neither did it lof^itf 
credit by being difufed, fince 
even the famed cardinal Xirpe- 
nes ereded a chapel in that city ; 
in which the divine worlhip was 
to be performed according to 
the Gothic or Mozarabic litur* 
gy ; but in the end, means were 
found to get it condemned, and 
wholly fet afide, and with it 
the old character, in which ic 
was written. 

This character was not, how- 
ever, the old Runic, of which 
we (hall have occaflon to fpeak 
iathe German hiftory, as hath 
befen affirmed by feveral au- 
thors ; but the old Gothic, in 
which moft, if not all, booki 
vei^ 
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It is probable, that though the firft^ inhabitants of Spain Covim^ 
were under one monarchical government, upon their firft mtnt^ 
fettling in it, as well as thofc of Gaul, Germany, and other ^'*"» ^^* 
European nations, yet as they came to increafe in number, 
^d enlarge their territories, they fplit themfelves into a 
multipiicityof petty kingdoms and commonwealths. There 
was not only a great variety, but likewife a conftant flu£tua- 
tion of them as they pafled from one dominion to another, 
efpecially when they came under that of the CaTthaginians, 
Homaas^ Goths, and Vandais. 

After the expulfion of the Carthaginians by the Scipios, xj„jgr th^ 
Spain was governed by confals, proconfuls, praetors, prp- Romans* . 
prsetors, and prxfides, from that time to the reign of ^JCibe- 
rius, if not later 5 for we find L. Pifo pratqr of the Hither 
Spain in his time, and a refcript of Adfian directed to the 
conful of Baetica. The prKfides are mentioned likewife in 
fttbfequent reigns ; but that title was of a more genera} figm 
nification, and given to the governors of every inferior pro- 
vince. However, it continued under the government of 
forty-fix emperors^ from Auguftus, who is faid to hav^ 
fiQiflied the conquefl of it, to Honorlus, in whofe reign tfa« 
Romans were expelled by the Vandals,^ Alans, and Suevi, 
Under thefe emperors Spain was divided into twp pro-: (/Milir thg 
vinces ; but foon after reduced to one, though under ieve^ Roman em* 
ral governors, or legati and tribuni '• About the reign of p€rors>% 
Pioclefian and Maximinian it began to be governed by co« 
mites or counts \ and if any of thefe were compelled to be 
abfent from their jurifdiftion, they left the care of it to fub«- 
ftitutes, who were called vicarii. At length, in the time « 

of the Goths, thofe provinces that were fubjeft to the Ro- 
mans, were governed by duces and praefeiSti. Under the Undgr the 
.Goths they had nineteen kings, during the fpace of two Gothf 
hundred years, that is, from Athanaric, who began his reign 
in the year of Chrift 369, to Leovigild, anno 569. The andSutvu 
Suevi reigned in Galicia, according to Ifidorus, a hundred 
and feventy-feven years, that is, from Hermeric, A. D. 408, Succeffian 
to Andeca, defeated and dethroned by Leovigild, wh9 of their 
brought that kingdom under his fubjedion, A. D. 581. I^ ^^^&^* 
.this lift of Suevian kings^ there is a^chafm of their names 

8 Tacit* Ann. Vide & Vaf. Chron. cap. 1 3. 

were written at that time in man, but of a coarfer mouldy » 
Spain, and elfewhere; and was and was particularly ufed in all 
near the fame^ with the old Ro- the Vifigothic dominions ( i ) • : 

(1) De hoc vide Vaf« Chron* fab ann 747. Comec« de Geft. Fr« 
XimsniL lib. ii* ^ 

for 
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for a bwidrcd years, from Remffrftund, who ttkteSttA ^Irat 
kmgdom with Arianifm, A. D. 464, to The<kfcmira!9, wl» 
embraced the orthodox fahh| the hiftorians not having 
judged them worthy of beihg recorded : -the others are tert 
in namber, including Reccdredtis juft mdfttioned. L/sAXf^ 
the united kingdoms of Goths and Sneri, wbich com* 
menced with Reccaredus, fhc fucceflbr of LeovigiM^ and 
firft orthodox king of ^he Goths^, A. I>. 568, contiAiaed'^ 
handted and tWenty-feven years, that is, to A. li. 7 1 3, whett 
the Moors fubverted the kingdon^ in the third year rf Ro» 
deric, their fevcritechth and iaft king. 

What laws the ancient Spaniards originally had, or what 
new laws were impofed upon them by thctr conquerors, wt 
are ignorant of. We arc inrdeed told thslt Hercules^ irfMxi 
his coming thithev« ga^e them a body of laws, fuch as be 
had brought from his own country, whether Egypt, Tyre, 
Of Greece \ but what they were we are. totally ufiacquaimed 
with. 

• In the art of war, and military difcipUne, we fhall hat^ 
occafiOn to point out, that the Gaols, Germans, and othet 
nations of Celtic extrad, were very defrcient, trofting too 
much to their ftrength and bravery, contemning all other 
arts, and even defenfive weapons as unbecoming iften of 
real courage 5 but in this refpeft the Spaniards, though no 
lefs courageous and athletic, had much the adyafitiage of 
them ; and this .was chiefly owing to their being fo early 
and fo frequently at war with other belKgerent natidfi^) 
from whom they received great improvements. Diodoms 
Kculus teWs us *, that the Gcltiberiatis had fuch an e:i^ei- 
leftt way of tempering the fteel with which they made their 
weapons, that no fhield or helmet could refill them; 
and that they ufed them with equal dexterity, whether ca<- 
Talry or infantry. He likewife commends them much ft» 
their extraordinary agility ; arwi adds,- that they ufecl defen- 
five weapons, fuch as the fliield and helmet. This i^ the 
reaftm the Romans were fo long in fubdaing them. At the 
introduction of the Romans, the Spaniards had fuftained 
fuch long and dreadful wars againft the Carthagir^ians, that 
one might have expe£ted they would have been qtfile ex-"" 
haufted ; and yet it is evident they held out againft them 
near two hundred years before they were totally fubdued. 

That the Spaniards were not deficient in point of geniuSj 
is evident from the great number of excellent men it has 
produced, of which we fhall meiition only three of the moft 
iiluftrious, namely, the famed SdRc Seneca> who was a na« 
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live of Cordttba ; the learned ofzt<^ QumtiKan $ ^nd tiic 
l^reat cofmographer Pofnponius Meb, dfteo quoted tbrougk 
this work : and though we find' other Eoropean nations 
-very flow and tardy in cuhitating the af tfl^, fuch a» the 
Gauld, Germans^ and others> who aiFe£^ed a .fingukr con- 
tempt for thcrtij^ as unworthy of their martial genius $ yetj 
confidering the vail concourfe of foreign nation$ in this 
kingdom, their excellent fituation foi^ trade and conMnerce, 
the great quantities and variety of metals which it affi>rded» 
it is very reafonable to fuppofc, that they began to encmu- 
rage them much earlier than any of their neighbours; and 
it feems indeed almoft incredible that they could have fub- 
fifted without them, confidering the continued invafiMPS 
ithey were expofed to, and the many enenriea they were 
-forced to oppofe. Even learning, and the liberal arts, if TAnr earfy 
we may believe Strabo, began early to flourifti here ^j for progrifsim 
he telk lis, that the Turdetani, a people of Bsetica, were be- ^-^^'»- 
come very celebrated for them, and were pofieflcd of a vaft 
number of vohrmes of great afntiquity, and codes of laws 
written m verfe, and othep pieces of poetry of above fit 
thoufand years' ftanding ; which laft, however exaggerated, 
at leaft evinces, that there was fome foundation for their 
pretence of having been early encouragers of learning : aj*d 
thts truth IS farther confirmed by feveral other ancient au»- 
thors ^, particularly by what Pliny tells us * of one Lartius 
Licinius, a private perfon, who made no diiSculty to give 
no lets a fum than forty thoufand nummi for a book of 
Pliny II.*s Commentaries. • / 

We make no fcruple to affirm, that the original fem*- Their Jmt^ 
guage of Spain was the old Celtic, of which we have ^ guage, tkg 
ready given fome account, and fhall have occafion to otddttic. 
fpeak farther of in the next chapter ; for, whether we fup»- 
pofe, with the generality of Spanifh authors, that Tut^l 
•went thither by fea, and peopled that country, or, a^ w^ 
have elfewhere hinted, that the Celtes, or defcendentg of 
Gomer his eldeft brother, fpread themfelves by gradual mi^ 
grations, the cafe will be much the fame in tins refped ; 
Decatrfe, on the fuppofition of the former hypothefis, Tuba-l 
and Gomer parting fo foon after the food, their language 
muft have been fimilar; that is, the Tubalians, or, as they 
•jitu called 6y others, Cetubalcs, and the Gomeriam, muft 
bJive carried th» fame kinguage into thofe countries where 
they fettled, be k called by either »ame \ wiih this diiSer^ 
\ onXjf that k nmift have been ntuck purer, amd move 
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analagotts to that of the antediluvian patriarchs, whether 
Hebrew or not : but as that Berofian account is now, by 
moft learned men (except the Spaniards, who are fond of 
their own antiquity beyond other nations), rejefled as fa- 
bulous, we have ventured here, and elfewhere, to afcribe 
the (irft peopling of Spain to the Celtes, or defcendents of 
Gomer (G) \ for if we allow the Celtes to have been either 
the firft, or even fome of the moft early inhabitants of 
Spain, it will not appear fo wonderful there ihould ftill be 
found* in the modern language of that country, fuch pri- 
mitive words, not with ftanding the length of time^ and va^- 
^ous changes, it may have undergone, fiiice it is no more 
than what may be obferved, not only in the High and Low 
Dutch, and other northern languages, but even in the 
French, the fartheft removed, and moft altered, from the 
old Gaulilh or Celtic. We may add, that the modem 
Spaniih preferves more of the mafculine grandeur, beauty> 
and energy, of the old Celtic, than any other in Europe. 
The fame may be faid of the Spaniih nation, with refpe£i 
to the ancient Celtic grandeur and dignity ; and we may 
add, of their pride, and fingular contempt not only for 
trade, commerce, manufa£tures, and the like, but even for 
agriculture, which they looked upon as beneath their rank 
and martial genius ; and therefore transferred them in a 
great degree .to their flaves, aas we (hall find when we come 
to mention the Gauls, in the^ fucceeding chapter. 

But whatever the original language of Spain may have 
primarily been, it muft have undergone, great changes by 
the different nations, who fubdued this country: but the 
greateft of all was under the Romans ; for thefe made it 
their conftant bufinefs to introduce their tongue into every 
country that fell under their yoke, at firft, by founding 
fchools, and even univerfities, where youth might, with the 
Latin tongue and character, be taught the arts and fciences, 
which was no fmall inducement to infpire them with a 
fofidnefs for itji and where that failed, more forcible meam 
were ufed: fo that, in time, almoft the whole kingdom 
came to fpeak it a$ their native language, except thofe few 
tribes of the ancient inhabitants, who, perhaps, like our 
Welfli, fled into their mountainous countries, where they 
could not be conquered, and retained their original tongue. 



(G) What confirms this hy- 
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The Latin continued ao .longer there than to the irrup- , CorrupteJ 
tlon of the Goths. and Vandals, under whom it began by hf the^ . 
degrees to degenerate from its purity, as it did in Gaul, ^^hsand 
Italy, and other parts, where thofe barbarous nations pre- ^^^^^'^ 
vailed. 

From what we have lately quoted out of Strabo, it is ^gif 
evident that the ancient Spaniards muft had admitted writ- nmxtinp 
ing amongft them many ages before either the Gauls, Ger- 
mans, or any others of Celtic cxtradlion ; fince thefe made 
it a religious maxim to commit nothing to writing, either 
of their hiftory, learning, or religion, but were contented 
■with preferving them in poems which their druids and 
bards learned by heart, and tranfmitted in the fame man- 
ner to their difciples : but it is more than probable, that 
the former were, in fome meafure, forced to it by fome 
of thofe many nations under whofe dominion they gradu^ 
ally pafled, luch as the Phoenicians, Carthaginians, the 
Greeks, and the Romans. But which of thofe different' 
charafters was firft adopted, or became moft iii vogue, we 
cannot pretend to determine ; but may aver that, from the 
fettlement of the Romans, their letters, as well as language^ 
extirpated all the reft, and were in ufe till their expulfion, 
■when the old Gothic took place. 

It will not be amifs here to take notice of a fiiigular me- ^n odJ 
thod which the ancient Spaniards had of computing time, ***'4)' <>/ 
and which was peculiar to that nation. It took its rife in f^^g"^^"^ 
the reign of Caefar Auguftus, prevailed all over Spain, and spaiM* 
was not aboliftied till after the middle of the thirteenth cen- 
tury; that is, firft: in Arragon, by Peter IV. A. D. 1358, 
in Caftile, by king John, anno 1383, and in Portugal, by 
John I. anno 141 5. This method was, to reckon the years 
by aeras, or rather from the aera, as they called it, without 
any other explanation, inftead of computing from the crea-* 
tion, flood, birth of Chrift, or any other remarkable epo- 
cha ; and this was ufed, not only in their profane, but what 
is ftill more furprifing, in their ecclefiaftical records. So that 
it puzzled the learned to fix the point of time of this aera, 
and to find out a proper etymon for that word thus ufed. 
It may fufiice to fay here, that they are all agreed on onb 
point', namely, that the aera commenced in Auguftus's 
time ; fome add, that it was inftituted in honour of him ; 
but they differ about the number of years which it preceded 
the birth of Chrift. Some reckon it but barely twenty-fix 
years ; and think thofe highly miftaken who allot it any 
more ^. Others think it began on the year in which that 

y Gerund, P^ralipom. Hifpan, I]b< x. in fiji^ 
Vol. XVI. ' Bb t>nnce 
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prince ordered the world to be taxed, at the eiraitgeliff ex- 
Wkf tadii prefies it } aYid that it wa« called aCra from' the tssy or copper 
^^ coin^ which wate exaded by that decree. Some carry it* 

higher, to fifty-two years before Chrift, which was, accord- 
ing to them, the year in which Julius Caefar was killed^ and 
Au^uffus fucccedcd him*. The moft reafonable of them arc 
thofc who dcdutt the firft four years out of that empcror^a 
reim, becaufe, as he was then but one of the triumvirs, it is 
riot likely the Spaniards fliould have begun fo foon to com- 
pliment him with this new computation; and confequently 
think, that it did not take place till the fifth year of his tri- 
umvirate, when that country, together with Gaul, and fome 
other provinces, fell to his lot ; and that was, according to 
Uftcr, forty years before the birth of Chrift. As for the 
origin of the word, ihofe that do not approve of the deriva- 
tion we have mentioned, which is that of Ifidore bifhop of 
Seville ■, will be lefs pleafed with fome others, ftill far re- 
mote of the Spanifli critics. Vafeus thinks that aera was a 
mark ftamped on the coin, to fliew the value of it ; and Re- 
fendius affirms that aera was nothing elfe but a term to fig- 
nify a computation, or computed number : thefc opinions 
would appear moft probable to us, if they were fupportcd 
with any good authority. 

The education of their children, in ancient times, confift- 
ed principally in training them to martial deeds, ufing them 
to luch food and exercifes as tended to make them ftrong 
and athletic, a£live and nimble ; in infpiring them, with a 
Crmt hvi love of liberty, and a contempt of death. Thefe principles 
•fiibirty, yjircTt fo ftrongly inculcated into them from their infancy, 
and fo carefully enforced both by precept and example, 
as they grew up, as well by the hopes of future glory 
to the bold and brave, and of mifery and ignominy to the 
bafe and cowardly, that the whole nation feemed un- 
animoufly to prefer death to flavery ; and looked upon it as 
the grcateft of all bleffings to die fighting in defence of their 
Brevity vf country. Even their women, by being obliged to train up 
their children in this, martial way, contra£ted fuch a habit 
of bravery, that they feldom or never failed of (hewing fome 
fignal examples of it, as often as an opportunity prefentcd 
Itfelf. 

We have already obrerved, that this country was not only 
excellently fituated for trade and commerce, but abounded 
with fuch cbihmodities, especially filver; aS invited all the 
trading nations of Europe, Afia^ and Africa, to go thither, 
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to fettle among them, and even to fubdue them $ infothack 
that fcarce any kingdom under heaven ever pafled under fo 
many different mailers. Egyptians, Phoenicians, Tyriansy 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Romans, Gauls, Germans, Goths, 
Vandals, Moors, and many others, have had their particu* 
lar fettlements in it ; and the greateft part of them, if not 
all, have held it, or at leaft fome coniiderable fhare of it un- 
der fubje£tion, promoted its trade and navigation, and 
founded in it great and opulent cities. 

^ To clofe the chara£):er of the ancient Spaniards t they Gtnttai 
pofTeffed all the virtues of the old Celtic nation, and inherited chataBet 
fewer of their vices than any others of their defcendents ; ^/'^^/»*- 
they were brave, noble, magnanimous, and hofpitable to ^Jlarcfs^ 
a high degree; and fo famed for their fidelity, that, even 
after their being conquered by the Romans, feveral of thofe 
emperors preferred them to other nations, to be their body- 
guard. They were fober, frugal, patient under hardfhips. 
Jealous of their honour, and till a few centuries pad, rather 
defirous to preferve their own territories, than to go in 
fearch of new fettlements abroad. As for the vices they 
had jn common with all others of Celtic extradlion, thofe 
of pride, cruelty, fuperftition, and lazinefs, are juftly laid 
to their charge ; but it doth not appear, that they imitated 
the Gauls and Germans in their fumptuous banquets, much 
lefs in their exceffive fondnefs of Bacchanalian excefles ; on 
the contrary, they are famed for their fobriety, by which 
they preferved themfelves from fuch bloody quarrels as were 
the natural confequence of thofe revels which we find fo 
prevalent among their neighbours, and were ufually at' 
tended with the worft cffefts. 

s E c T. m. 

^e Origin, Antiquity^ and Chronoh^^ of the Ancient ^ 
S^niards. 

WE have, in feveral parts of this work, proceeded on the gp^;^^ ^ 
moft probable hypothefis, founded on the teftimony of firft inha* 
the heft and mott ancient authors, that the Celtes, the dtr intantu 
fcendentsof Gomcr the eldcft fon of Japhet, vi^ere the firft 
who peopled Europe, at leaft as far as the Danube and 
Rhine, and even beyond theft rivers. Whether by gra- 
dual migrations from the place of their difperfion after the 
flood, or by colonies brought thither by fea, will, we think^ 
be with more propriety enquired into ia the next chaptei*, 
vherc we fhall fp^ak of the Gauls, the immediate defcenp- 
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4ent8 of thofe Celtes : but it will be impoflible to conjee* 
ture at what time either thi9» or any other country of £tt- 
rope, was peopled by them, or which of them hath the 
preference in point of antiquity. 

The Spaniards have derived their origin from Tubal, the 
fifth fon of Japhet ^, who is faid to have arrived, and reigned 
in Spain from the year of the flood 143 to 258, and from 
whom they pretend to give a tedious and regular feries of 
monarchs, down to three Geryons, who were killed by the 
' Egyptian Hercules, to fay notning of a much longer xra, 
which they likewife draw from this lad hero, and fome 
other invaders from Libya, down to the time in which they 
allow the Celtes to have made their iirft entrance into Spain, 
in the year of the flood 1 350. So that> according to theiie 
authors, Spain had been a monarchy, and had laded one 
thoufand two hundred and twenty-Hx years before the ar- 
rival of the Celtes '. This account, however fabulous, not 
only with regard to Tubal's reign, and his pretended fuc- 
ceflbrSy but likewife, in fome meafure, with reipedi to 
thofe of Hercules, as it is not only adopted by Spaniih 
authors in general, but likewife by all the followers of 
Berofus, we (hall be obliged, before we proceed, to give 
our readers a compendious (ketch of it, efpecially as we 
have hitherto, in the courfe of this work, given an account of 
the fabulous, as well as the more certain, part of the hiC- 
tory of each nation. 

I. Tubal, having received his grandfather's bleffing, came, 
according to thefe hiflorians, and fettled in fome part of 
Spain, in the 134th year of the flood, and reigned there to 
the year 258; during which interval Noah, called by pro- 
fane authors Janus, came thither, and built two cities, one 
of which he called, from his own name, Noela, in Galicia, 
and the other Ncega, in Afturia, and which ftill retains that 

Jbiriu^ of Navia. 

2* Iberus, the fon of Tubal, who began his reign in the 
year of the flood 258, reigned thirty-feven years, that is, to 
the year 295. From him thefe authors pretend, that the 
river Iberus, from which Spain was called Iberia, had its name. 

Idubida. 3. Idubeda, by fome called Juballa, and Jubalda, who 

reigned fixty-four years, gave name to the famous Idube- 
dean mountains, peopled the province, of Briga, now Rio- 
la, and it was called by that name from, 

Br^9. 4. Brigo, his fon and fucce(ror, who reigned fifty-two 

years, and left the kingdom to his fon^ 

. * Genef. ubi fupra. c vide inter al. Garibay. Compend. Hift. 
Hifpan. IH). iv. cap. ^ & fcq. Vaf< Cliron* Hifpan. cap. 10. fub. ao. 
Diluv. 1350, Gcrundj Paralip* Hi/p. Sant, Marianna. et al. mult. . 
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^ 5. Tagus, who reigned thirty years, gave name to the ^agn$, 
river Tagus, and was fucceeded by his fon, 

6, Boetus, from whom the river Boetis, and' the province Hatus^ the 
of Bcetxa or Boctica, formerly Turdetania, and fi nee Anda- iaftofTu^ 
iufia, had their names. He is faid to have been furnamed ^^''^ ''"'• 
TurdetanuS) on account of his introducing, as well as en- 
couraging learning. ^ 

7.. Geryon, an African or Libyan^ of a gigantic ftature, Ctfyou. 
and a barbarous tyrant, who began his reign in the year of the 
flood 5 14, and reigned, according to fome, twenty-five, and 
-thirty-four years, according to others ^ He was oppofed 
by Ofifis, or, as he is called by others, Dionyfius, king of 
Egypt, with a powerful army, who defeated and killed the 
tyrant, and divided his kingdom amongft his three fons, 
commonly called the three Geryons, after having firft ex- 
a&ed. a ftrift promife from them, that they would reign 
amicably, and abftain from thofe plunders, ravages, and 
cruelties, for which he had fo juftly puniflied their father. 

8. Three Geryons, faid to have been all of one birth, and Geryom. 
the laft of the Geryonic race, reigned with fuch furprifing 
concord, that they are thought to have given birth to the 

fable that reprefents them with a threefold body. Thcfe 
being fuppofed to have had a (hare in the death of Ofiris, to 
revenge that of their father, Hercules his fon brought a 
great army from Egypt, overcame and flew them fucceflively 
in fingle combat. It is faid, that the columns between the 
Carpean and Abylean mountains .were fet up in memory of 
this exploit. They had reigned, according to our authors^ 
near forty years, when they met with this defeat, and were 
buried in the iile of Gades ^ Hercules, who was not fo 
eniulous to conquer that kingdom, as to deliver the world 
from tyrants and robbers, had no fooner vanqui(hed the three 
Geryons, than he prepared to pafs into Italy, and left the 
government of Spain to his fon, 

9. Htfpal, who built the city of that name, now called WJ^d* 
Seville, which was afterwards rebuilt and beautified by Cas- 

far : and from Hifpal began a new fucceffion of Spaniih 
kings. He is faid to have reigned feventeen years, and to 
have left his kingdom to his fon, 

10. Hifpan, or Hifpanus, from whom the country took Hi^M. 
its name, which it hath ever fi nee retained. He began his 
reign in the year of the flood 607, reigned thirty-one 
years, and is affirmed to have been a noble and magnificent 
princei Thq ciiy of Gades was his chief refidence ^ 

<l Conf. Garibay, Compend. Vaf. Chron. Hlfp. Tub an. Diluvii 
514. - e Garibay, ubi fupra, lib. iv. cap, la. ad fin. ^ Idem 
i))id'. in fiUf cap. H* 

B b 3 Hercules^ 
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HtfCttleSt bearing of his gnmdfon Hifpan's death, fcturned 
into Spain, and reigned there from the year of the flood 639 
to 658. Being much advanced in years, he bequeathed the 
Spaniih kingdom to Hcfperus, one of his captains and com- 
panions, died, and was buried at Gades, or Cadiz, where 
that (lately monument was ercAed to him which was long 
held in high yeneration, not* only among the Spamards, 
but was retorted to by moll nations of Europe, Afia, and 
Africa* 
hij^trus. 1 1. Hefperus, from whom both Spain and Italy were 
called Hefperia, but the former, by way of diftindlion, Hef- 
|>eria Magna, and his brother Atlas, lurnamed Italus, had 
accompanied Hercules in all his expeditions and conqaeftst 
Upon the death of that hero, Hefperus proclaimed bimfelf 
^is fucceflbr^ Atlas, who is fuppofed to have been left in 
Italv, upon the return of the other two into Spain^ went 
tbitncr alfp, and drove him out of his kingdom, in the year 
of the flood 66g^ after he had reigned eleven years. 

I a* Atlas, after he had reigned ten years in Spain, is faid 

. to have returned into Italy, in order to dethrone his bn>* 

tber \ for, it feem$, that fugitive prince fled thither, and 

was fo well received, as to give him freih caufe of jealoufy. 

Upon his departure, he left the kingdom to his fon, 

' 1 3* Orus, or Sicorus, who reigned forty-five years. He 
•gave his name to the river Sicoris, now Segre, which &ik 
into the Iberus, or Ebro \ and was fucceeded by his fmi, 

14. Sicanus, who had JFoUowed him from Italy into Spun; 
,a prince faid to have been liberal and magnanimous. He 
^ave name to the river Anas, now Ana, and xeigned thirty- 
two years ; duriiig which period he is fiud to have carried 
jiis fuccefsful arms into Italy and Sicily, which from him 
was called Sicania, as it had been before Trinacria^ aii4 
£nce Sicily, from his fuccefibr, 

15. Siceleus fucceeded his father, and reigned fbrtj-feor 
years ; during which time he is laid to have pafled over in- 
to Italy, find performed great feats, affifted lafius, the 
grandfon of Atlf», by Eledlra \kis daughter, who was then 
engaged in a vi^ar with Sardanus, about ^e fucceffion to 
pertain ftates in that country. In fhis prince's reign the 
Deucalion flood is faid |o hav^ happened } and Mofes was 
then performing his wonders b^ore the hardened kiog of 
tgypt. 

16. Siceleus wfis fucpeed^d by his fon Lufns, who h«l 
accon^panied him in his wars in Italy. He is faid to luve 
been a brave prince^ but much addiAed to the heatheoi(b 
fuperftitions which then prevailed* $oine afcribe to hiq 
the peopling of Lufitania^ now Fprtuijal^ Ptb^ to L«iiiS| 

ac^cf^ 



4tlas. 



-eriu* 



$kM^, 



fifiU^u 



fAtJuS. 
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a chieftain and companion of Bacchus. J^ujCu^ ^^g?fi^ 
thirty years, and .was fucceeded by, 

17. Olus, or Sic-UIus, whom fome fuppofe to be the fon c;/«,. 
of Lufus, others of Atlas. ' He mjaintained fuchh viceroy 8 
armies and fleets, that he was called the fon of Neptune : he 
paflfed over into Italy, to affift thofe Spanifh colonies whiqh 
nad been fettled there by Atla8> repreffed their enemies, peo- 
pled fome countries in the neighbourhood of Rome, buijt 
fome cities, and particularly the famous cafile of AlGno : 
thence he pafTed into Sicily, to affift thofe Spanilh colonies 
which his predeceflbrs had fixed there, and who^ it feem^, 
were har^fTed by the other inhabitants of that ifland ; which, 
from his great exploits, he called by his OMrn name. H^c 
. reigned about fixty years, and was fuccecdcil by, 

16. Tefta, an African or Libyan, to whom, however, the Tejfa. 
Spanifh hiftorians give the charafter pf a g;ood ancf yrik 
prince. Some of them affirm, that in the thirty-fifth ye^r 
of his reign, a colony of Greeks, from the ifland of ^a- 
cynthus, came into Spain, by fea, and with his penpiiifion 
fettled in that part of it which they called by the n^n;ie of 
their native place, though they became afterwards bettl?r 
known by thofe of S24a;untini and . Saguntines, meatioo^d 
in a preceding volume*. Tefta, after a reign of feventy-fo^r 
yeais,. was fucceeded by his fon, 

19. Romus, who reigned thirty-three years, and is (up- RcmMS* 
pofed to have founded the city of Rome m the province pf 
Tarragona, fince called V^eiitia, from the Romans denp- 
minatmg that city afterwards by hi^ tUa^n^, .aud enfargiqg 

and beautifying it, and rendering it the metrxpgolis. R9- 
xnus ,vv^s fucceeded by,. 

20. PalatuuS]^ the fupppfed founder of the city of Palen- P^^aimu. 
tia, or Palantia. This prince had rei^gned about eighteen 

or v\ixict€cn years in great tranquility, when a fampus war- 
rior, named Licinius Cacos, waged war againfl: him, (^epriv* 
cd him of his whole kingdom, apd compelled him to wander 
about, whilil he, the ufurper, reigned uncontrouled, and 
Ci^jicouraged all kinds of ^rts, which till then had been much 
negled^d in that country. At length Palatuus found means 
to recover his kingdom, after his adverfary had poffefled it 
thirty-£x ^ears, and jgave him a total defeat near Mount 
Cacus, .00^ Montcajo, (o caljled from him after this over- Cacittdt^ 
thrpw. ^Sopie pretend that Cacus was flain upon the fpot 5 /^^f^- ." 
other^, that he retired into Italy« j^e this as it may, l^alji- 
tuus reigned feventy years, and was fucceeded by, - - * 

%i. £rythr%u8, in whofe reign is placed the founding of Efythr^nsm 
Qajtbage, which we (hall not dwell upon here, having gi- 
fren an account of it uk a former volunie. He is faid to 

P b 4 hav4 
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have given name to the celebrated ifland of Ervtliraea, or 
Erythia, as it is called by Mela s and Pliny ^, an ifland which 
has been fought for in vain K Erythrasus was the laft of 
the line of' Tefta ; in which the monarchy had fuhCfted 
two hundred and forty-five years, according to fome, or a 
hundred and twenty-three, according to others ^^ including 
the thirty-fix years of LIcinius*s ufurpation. He was fuc- 
ceeded by, 
CargoTMSf ' 22. Gargoras, furnamed Mellicola, becaufe he difcovered 
the ufe of honey, and the art of cultivating of bees. He 
was by birth a Spaniard, a wife prince, and great promoter 
of induftry. ' In his reign the famous city of Troy having 
been deftroyed by the Grecksi many of thofe warriors, who 
were prevented by contrary winds from returning to their 
Qwn country^ came and fettled ifi Spain, and built cities in 
fevcral parts. Tp Gargoras fucceeded, if we may believe 
Juftin, 
Hrh.h, his 23- Habis, his grandfon by a daughter, and a baftard, 
$xcelUnt . was an extraordinary prince, whether we confider the many 
''"if*' and furprifing dangers from which he was delivered, as it 

wefe, by miracle, or the beauty and ftature of his perfon, 
or the many and fignal benefits which the Spaniih nation 
' received from him during his tdgq, to which he was, for 
his apparent merit, nominated by his grandfather. The 
Spaniards at that time were ftill fo very little civilized, that 
they knew nothing of the ufe of bread, or agriculture. It 
' was he that firft taught them to plow their land with oxen, 
to fow and reap corn, to grind, knead, and bake it into 
bivad. He likewife ena£l:ed many excellent laws, obliged 
them to live in towns, and appointed them feven courts of 

?*udicature in Teven pities of his kingdoni. After his death, 
lis pofterity fucceeded to his kingdom for feveral centuries. 
How long the king reigned who fticceedcd hipi, what othet 
kings governed in other parts of *Spain, and in (hort, every 
other particular relative to 'the ancient hiftoiy of it, we 
are totally unacquainted with till the time of t^e Carthagi^ 
nians. This chafm is filled up, by fome of their authors, 
with ftich fables, as we meet with in England from our own 
pionkifli books, 

The Celtes, or Gaul^, arc faid to have com^ firft into 
Spain about the 699th year of the flood ; and they were 
fdon followed by the Rhodians. Of, the firft it is amrmed| 
that they fought for fome time with the Spaniards, or Ihe» 



Yr. Pf Fl, 

Ante Chr. 



c Mel. dc fitu, lib, iii. cap. 6. h Plin. lib. iv. ctp. ^«. 

- 1 Conf, Auft. fupra citat. et Arrian. cum mult. al. * Coiif< 

Ant. ^(brig^nf. Gs^'ibay, ^t VaisQua;!, ubi fupra« }uftiii« 

riaii^ 
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jians^ asthcywere then called, about their fettlement»| The Gauls 
but agreed at length upon a peace and mutual friendfliip; andRho- 
fo that by intermarrying and living together, they foon be- diansfeuU 
caiiie as one people, under the name of Celtiberians*. The '" "^M** 
Rhodians, who came by fea, landed at the foot of the Py- 
renean mountains, and there built a city, to which they 

' gave their name. It was a bifliop's fee till the time of the 
Goths, but is now reduced to ruins. About ten years after Yr. of FK 
happened the great fire, which fpread all over that vaft 7a9' 
ridge of mountains called the Pyrenees, and from thence "^"^^ ^^''* 
Incendium Pyrenaeum, or as others fay more properly, that ^ ^^' 
thefe mountains were thenjce called Pyrenean. This fire, ' 

we are told, was at firft kindled by fome fliepherds, and 
burnt with fuch fury for many days', that it fpread itfelf 
almoft over the whole ridge. With regard to what they 
add, that the intenfenefs of the heat melted the filver in the 
mines, and made it boil and emerge in rivulets along thofe 
hills, \i is looked upon as fabulous by Poffidonius, Strabo ", 

• and others (I). 

Befides the Tyrians, Egyptians, and Phoenicians, already Othir na» 
rtiention^d, who obtained dominion in this country, Eufe- tionsthai 
bius mentions " feveral other nations that made fettlements &^*^^f^ 
there before the arrival of the Carthaginians, fuch as the ^" ^*'** 

'Egyptians a fecond time, who held the dominion of the fea 
thirty-five years, and built fome cities, efpecially Tarra- 
cona, which they fo called from Tarraco their leader. The 
Milefians are likewife mentioned, by the fame authpr, to 
have poffefled fome diftrifts there for the fpace of twenty- 

% 
» Diod. Sic. Bibl. lib. vi. Lucan. Hicron. & al. Vide & Ariftot. d« 

. Mirab. Aufcult. m Strab. lib. iii. ^ Dufeb, Chron. Vide 

& T^raph. fub ann. Ante Chr. 840. 

. (I) Itmuft be owned, how* ments of filver j and yet this is 
' ever, that Spain yielded extfa- trifling (Compared (i) to what 
ordinary quantities of that me- we flialL have occafion to men- 
tal ; fmce Ariilotlc affujre? us, tion in the fequel, of the amaz- 
that the PhoBuicians, who are ing producSt of thefe mines, 
fuppofed to have com^ thither With refpe(^ to the Phoenicians, 
about the 1500th year of the .they are fuppofed likewife to 
flood, exchanged their naval have fettled in Spain, and to 
commodities for fuch an im- have built feveral other cities, 
menfe weight of it, that their efpecially in Baetica, and to have 
ihips could neither contain nor had the dominion of the fea for 
fuftain its load, though they^ the fpace of forty-one years; 
pfed it for ballaft, and made after which they fettled in the 
|keir anchors, and other imple- Balearic iflands. 

{1} Ariftot, & Diod. 5ic. ubi fupra. 
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fMM yeart* Ptolemy affirms the Carifti in Spain are de^ 
fcended from a colony of Carians. The Lefbians fucceeded 
4;-bem« who built feveral cities, and governed, according to 
4be fame Eufebius, fixty-eight years. Then the PhociaDs, 
in the fixteenth year of 'IVirquinius Prifcus, fettled in Spain, 
from whence they removed to the fouthern part of Gaol, 
where tfaej built the city of Marfeilles. LaiUy, Nebuchad- 
nezzar, alter the deQrudion of Jerufalem, and conqueft 
of Judsea, is affirmed, by Jofepbus and Strabo, to have 
leigned nine years in Spam % at the end of which period it 
is Sud, that he abandoned it to the Carthaginians ; though 
it IS probable, as the Spanifli writers affirm, that a great 
ipart of the numerous hoft, which he had brought with 
him, fettled there, and built cities and caftles, which they 
called by their own, or fome Chald^ names ; by which 
•they may be ftill traced to their origin ?. Upon the whole 
it feems probable> that mod, if not all, of thefe nationsj con- 
.tented themfelvcs with maritime fituations, for the advan- 
tage of commerce and the command of the fea, and pene- 
trated but a little way into the country ; while the natives 
anight enjoy their own laws and government, and be glad 
to trade and barter with them, and be lefs folicitous who 
were matters of the fea-coails and parts adjacent, if they 
could but obtain the benefits of their commerce, and the 
produce of their own lands, in peace and tranquility. As 
for tbe Celtiberi already mentioned, they increafed fo faft in 
that pleafant and healthy country, that they were forced 
-to have xecourfe to their ancient method oi fending colo- 
nies abroad. Some of them fettled in Lufitania, where 
they founded feveral cities, and called them by Celtic names; 
and from thefe colonies the Lufitanians derived that of Cel- 
tiberi : hence Diodorus Siculus fays, that of all the Celt!- 
berians the Lufitanian were the ftouteft. Another colony 
of them went into Bsetica, where they likewife left fevcral 
cities, and other monuments of their fettlement. The 
goodnefs of the cliniate, however, joined to their laborious 
exercifes, and plain way of living, which made them fo 
(lout and lone-lived, may be juftly efteemed one of the 
principal cauies of their multiplying fo faft, and being 
obliged to fend abroad fuch numerous colonies. Argan- 
thpnius, king of the Tarteffii, is faid to have reigned at 
Gades, now Cadiz, full fourfcore years % and to have died 
in tbe hundred and fortie;th y^ar ot his age'. 

• Jofeph. Antiq. lib. x. cap. 9. G«ogr. lib. iv. f Vjde lir. 

Decad.iv. Garibai.lib. v. cap, 4. Vkf. fub. ann. U.C. 13, & 104. 
% Valcr. Max. lib. vJii..^p. %0f. s Afm, Pol. ^pud cund. 
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All that we know rehtiiijg to the hiftorjr of Spam from 
this period to the irruption of the Goths, and other north- , 
crn nations* the sera propofeoVfor the commencement of the 
modem hiftory, we have already fpecified in our accounts 
of the Romans and Carthaginians, who fucceflively invaded 
and made conquefts of this country, to .which we muft re- 
fer the reader. We (hall only mention a few particulars of 
its ancient mines. 

The Romans beit)g mailers of this rich and noble coun- striptcf 
trjj or at leaft of a confiderable |>art of it, by the ezpulfion its mms 
or the Carthaginians, one pf their firft cares was to feize on ^^^^^^ 
all its valuable mines, efpecially thofe of filver and gold •, fi"'^'* 
and to ftrip it of its immenfe wealth y and how confiderable 
this was may be conjeQured b^ the iketch we Ihall give in 
the next note (K), of the prodigious quantities which their 

praetors, 
• I Maccab. cbap. viii. v<r, $. 8c ieq. Liv. Orof. &c« 



(K) Thus we are told (i), 
that Scipio, upon his return to 
Rome, carried vnth him four- 
teen thou&nd three hundred 
and forty two pounds of filver, 
befides an immenfe quantity of 
coin, cloaths, corn, arms, and 
other valuable efieds. L Len- 
tulus is faid to have brought 
away forty-four thoufand pounds 
of filver, and two thoufand five 
hundred and fifty of gold, be- 
iides the money which he dif- 
tributed among his (bidiery* L. 
Manlius carried with him twelve 
hundred pounds of filver, and 
about thirty of gold. Corn. 
Lientulus, after having govern- 
ed the Hither Spain two years, 
pofiTeiTed himfelf of one thou- 
fand five hundred and fifteen 
pounds of gold, and of filler 
two thoufand, befides thirty- 
lour thoufand five hundred and 
fifty denarii in coin ; whilil his 
colleague brought from Faicher 
Spain fi6y thoufand pounds of 



ver. 



« |t is flill more furprifingthat 

(i) Liv. Decad. 4. lib. i. 11. & iii. 
|n* ufb. 549. ad an. 55s. 



thefe Immenfe fums, amount- 
ing in all to one hundred and 
eleven thoufand five hundred 
and forty-two pounds weight of 
filver, four thoufand and ninety- 
five of gold, befides coin [and 
other things of value, were 
brought away within the ihort 
fpace of nine years ; for juft this 
period elapfed between the firft 
and the laft of thefe Roman 
praetors (2); and immediately 
after they had been as feverely 
fleeced, in all likelihood, by 
their other friends the Cartha- 
ginians« Thefe few inftances 
may fuffice to ihew, how rich 
this country muft then have 
been, and what an immenfe 
treafure it yielded to their con- 
querors ; for though thefe laft 
never remitted their vigilance, 
but continued bringing frelh 
fupplies from thence, yet we 
do not find that it was in any 
degree exhauftcd . On the con- 
trary, it was this prodigious 
richnefs of the country that in- 
vited the northern nations many 

(0 Vide Vaf. Chronic, ab 

centuries 
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prxtors,. CTcn by the confeffion of their own authors, car- 
ried out of it, and brought into the public as well as into 
their own treafury. 



CHAP. LXXXIL 

^he Ancient State of the Gaulsy to their Con-- 
queji by Julius Cafari and from thence to the 
Irruption of the Franks. 

S E C T. I. 
The Origin of the Gauls^ and Extent of their Country. 

Their oru rTl H E Gauls were certainly defcended from the Celtcs 
gin^ names, J[ or Gomerians, or, to fpeak more properly, w^e the 
^^' fame people, under a different and more modern name, 

given them, in all probability^ by fome of their neighbours, 
whiift they ftill retained their primitive one of Gomerai, or 
defcendents of Gomer. Other names they were diftin- 
guifhed by, fuch as they either aflumed upon fome parti- 
cular occafions, or fuch as other nations thought fit to be- 
ftow upon them ; of all which the reader may fee a Ipeci- 
meu in the following note (L), The name therefore of 

Gaul, 

. centuries after, to make incur- which, called Bebel, from be- 

fions, and drive the Romans ing the diicoverer of it, yielded 

out of it, as we (hall fee in a Hannibalthree hundred pounds 

fubfequent chapter. of filver.per day (4). In a word. 

We are, indeed, told by Stra- moft ancient authors have cele- 

bo, that when the Carthagini- bratcd this country for its rich- 

ans firft went thither, they nefs to fuch a degree, that it 

found (liver in fuch amazing hath only expofed it the more 

plenty, that their uteniils, and to the invaiion of foreign ad« 

even mangers, were made of venturers. 
It (3) ; inlbmuch that Poffido- (L) Of the iirft kind we may 

nius faid of this country, that reafonably reckon all thofe 

Pluto, the god of riches, had which are of Celtic eztra^on ; 

hisrefidence in the bowels of fuchasthofeof CelteandGaui, 

it. And Pliny mentions feveral which fignify ^r^ji;^ and war- 

rich mines of filver dug there like; Armoric, maritime^ Even 

by the Carthaginians, oine of that of Belga, which fignifies 

^ 3} Po'Odon. lib. iii. (4} PUn. lib» ;(xxiii. C9p« 6. 
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Gaul, Galli, and Gallia, is not only foreign, but of a mort 
recent date, as are tlikewife thofe other appellatiyes, by 
which Julius CaefarS and other ancient authors, diftinguiih 
one part of their country from another. Such are thofe, for 
inftance, of Cifalpina or Citerior, Tranfalpina or Ulterior, 
and Subalpina» which was (ituate at the foot of the Alps.". 
The inhabitants, however, were formerly better known by 
the name of Celtes^., and the country, upon the whole, by 
that of Celto-Gallia *. Caefar afterwards diftinguiflied the 
whole country under the three following names^ Belgia, 
Aquitania, and Gallia Propria, or that which, according to 
him, was chiefly inhabited by the Celtes on Gauls. This laft 
was again diftinguifhed into Comata, whofe inhabitants wore 
long hair ; Brachata, from their wearing breeches ; and 
Togata from the Roman toga being worn there. 

We have already (hewn, in the hiftory of the ancient TJie extint 
Celtes, that they were poflefled of the greateft part of Eu- ofGaul. 
rope. There is fcarce a province, or even a corner of it, in 
which they have not left fome evident monument of them- 
felves, either in the names of cities and towns, cantons and 
provinces, or of their rivers, lakes, mountains, and promon* 
tories. In every part of it, where either the Phoenicians, 
Carthaginians, or Romans, fent their invading bands, there 
they are affirmed by ancient writers to have found the Celtes 
or Gauls already fettled "f : not that they particularize them 
by thofe two names; for we have juft obferved on what ac« 
count they had feveral other appellatives given them, but 
yet fuch as plainly appear, from the conformity of their lan- 
guage, religion, and cuftoms, to have (ignified one and the 

t Caef. Comment, lib. i. cap. i, &c» q Plut. in Cxf. Si Marcell. 
Plin. Hift. lib. xvi. cap. ii. Strab. Mela, CI aver, et ah w Pau- 

fan. in Attic cap 3. « Ptol. lib. ii. cap. 7. Diodor. lib. xxxix. 

ct alibi. y Vide Diodor. Sic. lib. v. Lucan. lib. vi. Sil. Ital. lib. 

iii. Appian. Ptol. it aU 

^erce and querulousy might have with that nation ; thatofCelti- 

been given to that canton by their berians to thofe that were (eated 

brethren and neighbours^ on on the other fide the Pyrenees, 

account of their retaining their As they fjpread themfelves, 

original ferocity, from which by degrees, farther and wider 

the reft had poliihecl themfelves from each other, and their 6ri<* 

by their commerce and inter- ginal tongue became divided 

courfe with other liatioQS ; thbfe into a great number of dialedts, 

ofCis, Trans, and Subalpine, their appellatives became fenu* 

from their iituation on either merous, and fo different from 

fide 6f the Alps ; that bfCelto- the original^ that it is with great 

Scythians, from their being difficulty they can be traced tb 

neighbours \o^ and intermixed their fourcei 

fame 
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{warn natloii. However, we wiU not renture to f»y, that 
they were all of the &ine Celtic extra6Uon who inhabited 
tfaofe parts of Europe, either towards the iea*fide, foch as 
Spain, Portugal, and the French coafts, along the Medi- 
lerranean» or towards the north -eaft, where they feem to 
have been fo blended with the Scythians and Sarmatians^ 
that it is nearly impoffible to defcribe their' boundaries oa 
that fide. All that we pretend to infer from thofe ancient 
authors, who have written moft clearly and intelligently on 
this head, is* that the Celtesor Gauls plainly appear to have 
been the firft who peopled and pofiefled themfelTes of, or 
claimed a dominion over, this country. 
Gauls in T^^ greateft difficulty is to prove tne Gauls or Celtes to 
Spam and have been fettled in Spain and Portugal before any other 
P9rtugal, nation ; firft, becaufe they were here called by the name of 
Iberians, or, at moft, Celtiberians ; from whicb appeUation 
fbme are apt to conclude the former to have been the name 
of the firft inhabitants of that part, and the latter to have 
been given to the Celtes, who traverfed the Pyrenees, and 
- fettled amongft them. And, fccondly, hecaufe Varro ■ men- 
tions no lefs than five different nations, who were found 
there, when the Romans firft invaded that country. " Thcfe 
were, according to him, the Iberians, Perfians, Phoenicians, 
Celtes, and Carthaginians. As to the firft, we have already 
ftewn, that the word Iberian fignified, in the ancient Celtic, 
any people* country, or place, that was fituate over, or on 
the other fide of, a fea, river, or ridge of mountains ; b 
that thefe might be naturally called Iberians, on account 
of their fituation over the Pyrenees, by thofe who inhabited 
this fide ; and Celtiberians, to diftinguiih them from thofe 
nations they were there blended with and intermixed. As 
to what is obje£led to by Varro, we have had occafion to 
bint, in the hiftory of ancient Spain, that neither the Ty- 
rian or Phoenician colonies, nor thofe of the CajthaginiaBS, 
went thither till a long time after the Celtes or Gauls had 
been fettled there, and peopled a great part of that coiin* 
try.. The greateft part of ancient authors exprefly affirm % 
that thefe inhabitants were of the fame extra£lion with thofe 
who filled the hither parts of Europe, to all whom they gave 
the fame common name of Celtes and Gauls, and mne- 
times the more ancient one of Cymmerlans and Cymbriana^ 
And this aflertion is confirmed by traces and monumeoti 
they haye left in almoft every canton and provuKe of that 

« Plin. Nat Hift. lib. iti. cap* i. Vide& Lncan. A^an. Died. 
Ac. ubi fupra, »fierodok. librii, cap. %%* lib- iv. cap. 4a. U 

alibi. Ephor. apud Strab. lib. iv. Vide ct Psttoutisr. Bift. Celt. 
lib. u cap. 4. ^ Strab. ubi fupra* 
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country ; fuch as the names of feas, rirtfrs, mountainsi and 
dties, all which are of Celtic extra£iion, as has been for- 
merly obferved. ' In Italj. 

Italy cannot be fuppofcd to have been long unpofiefied by 
them, if they were not the firft fettlers of it, for which 
opinion we (hall refer our readers to what has been faid 
on that head in former volumes. It was, indeed, too fair 
a fpot not to invite fuch a warlike and populous nation thi- 
ther, had it been previoufly ever fo well peopled ; but, we 
think, we h^ve made it appear at leaft very probable, that Umhru 
they came thither fooner than any other 5 for if the Humbri ancient » 
or Umbri really were, as they are affirmed by many authors '^^^o.bitanit 
to have been % the aborigines or ancient people of Italy, / *^* 
and they were defcended from the Celtes, as their name 
and other concurring circumftances mod plainly intimate, 
then it will fcarcely be doubted, that they muft have en- 
tered and peopled that country at a very early period. Girmans^ 

We (hall fpeedily hav,e occafion to fpcak of the Germans, &e. of 
and other northern nations, as well as of the ifles of Great ^^^^, ^^' 
Britain, Ireland, Iceland, and others lefs confiderable ; all ^''^***' 
which plainly appear to have been firft difcovered and peo^ 
pled by the Gauls or Celtes. As for the Germans, they fe 
greatly rcfembled the Celtes in their language, religion, and 
cuftoms, exceptj as Strabo obferves "*, their retaining fome 
of their original fiercenefs, which was doubtlefs owing to 
their vicinity and intermixture with the Scythians and Sar- 
matians, that they feem to have been one and the fame na- 
tion. The Helvetii, Rhsetii, Norici, and Pannoiiians, of 
whom we have given an account in a former volume, are 
fometimes called Celtes, and fometimes Gauls, indifcrimi- 
nately ; and their troops were ftill diftinguiihedby the nztnt, 
of Celtic and Gaulifii legions in Aurelian's time % as were 
alfo thofe that lived along the foot, or upon the fammit of, 
the Alps. Howtkej^ 

. In the mean time, it will not be impropcr.to enquire how ^.'^'"'fi^fi 
this ancient nation came at firft to fpread itfelf all over Eu- '^ope. 
rope ; that is» whether they advan^ced by gradual fteps from 
the place of their firft difperfion, which we formerly fixed 
in Phrygia, or whether they came by fea, and then landing 
on fome of the Italic or Mediterranean fliores, dilated them- 
fclvcs from thence as far and wid6 as we find they did. BerofiisU 
Either hypothefis has its difficulties. If that of Berofius and aeeomit " 
his followers could be credited, that Gamer's fons fettled confisitd* 
themfches in feveral parts of Spain and Italy fo early as a 



c Flor. lib^ 1. cap. 17. Plin, Dion. Halicar* k al. d Lib. iv. 
ii vii. • Zof. lib. 11. cap. 2. Liv. Jib. XJti, cap. 30, ct ftq. Po- 
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liandred and forty-two years after the iiood, tbe gradual mi- 
grations will fcarcely be judged fufficiently rapid to have 
extended themfelves to fuch vafttrads of land in fo fhort a 
time; and it will be more natural to fuppofe, that they failed 
thither from Lefler Afia : but then it will be equally diffi- 
cult to imagine how they could, in the (hort fpace of a hun- 
dred and forty-two years» become fuch expert mariners as 
this fuppofes them to have been ; and, if we allow them a 
longer period for making themfelves fo far mailers of navi- 
gation, they may be as reafonably thought to have extended 
themfelves thus far by fuch gradual migrations, as either 
want of room, curiofity, or defire of change, may be fup- 
pofed to have occaHoned. 

The fame fate having attended them, not only In Italy, 
but likewife on this fide of the Alps, where the provinces 
of Noricum, Helvetia, Rhsetia, and that whole tradi which 
lies between thofe mountains and the lake of Geneva, were 
taken from them, as we have feen in the Roman hiftory, 
the whole Gaulifh extent was then confined between that 
lake and the Pyrenees, having ftill the Mediterranean on 
the fouth, the Rhine on the north, and the Britifh channel 
on the weft. 
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SECT. II. 

7h€ Religion of the Gauls. 

Wf^ bave already given an account of the religion of the 
^^ ancient Celtes, in a former volume ; and as the Gauls 
were defcended from them, as we have (hewn under the 
laft article, it is not to be doubted but it was continued and 
propagated amongft them, in the fame manner and form 
as they received it, till their intcrcourfe with -other na- 
tions, or perhaps rather their fubjedlion Jto them, gave 
birth to thofe changes and intermixtures which it after- 
wards underwent. To acquire therefore a tolerable idea of 
the true Gaulifti religion, we (hould trace it amongft thofe 
Gauls who were leafl converfant with other people, and 
had little occafion or neceffity of receiving or adopting any 
thing from them ; inflead of having recourfe to that of the 
Greeks and Romans, 'from whom whatever they might, ia 
procefs of time, borrow, and which occafioned a kind of 
refcmblance between them, yet originally they dificrcd as 
much, not only in this, but in almoft all other refpefks, as 
pofllble. Much worfe have they fucceeded in this point, 
who have transformed the Gaulilh deities into Greek and 
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lloman diTinitied, and loft much time and paihs to he 
purpbfe, to prove them to have been fuch ^ ; whereas, wc 
hope, in the fequel, to give our readers indubitable argu- 
guments of their being of Celtic extra<ftion. For the, fame 
reafon vire muft be aware how we depend too much on thofc 
few ancient authors, whether Greeks or Romans, who have 
occafionally fpoken of them. Thefe flight particulars they 
have left us of Gaulifli religion, fufficiently (hew, that they 
knew little of it ; and that, even in thofe points in which 
they do not difagree with one another, they have betrayed 
fuch a fondnefs and partiality for their own, as if they had 
confidered it as the mother, and the other as the offspring* 

Whether the Gauls, or ancient Celts, were the firft in- 
troducers of thefe hypothefes, or adopted them in imitation 
of other ancient nations, is a very difficult point to deter- 
mine. However, it is plain they in ancient times adored a ffrorflt'tp thi 
Supreme Being under the name of Efus, which feems only fupremt 
a corruption^ of the old Celtic word Dhew, from which the ^'^(X* 
Greeks probably borrowed their ego^ and Zgy^ and the 
Romans their Deus. This opinion was religioufly preferved 
by their druids j and if they, for worldly ends, or pe>haps 
to pleafe the people, whofe impetuous defire after this no- 
velty they could not refift, fufFered the worfhip and images 
of thefe gods to be introduced amongft them, yet they 
never looked upon them as any other than inferior deities, 
whatever lengths the laity might go in procefs of time ; but 
the worfhip of the true God was ftill carefully kept up, and 
the oak efteemed the fymbol of the Deity, as fire was a- 
niong the Perfes. To frame, therefore, a right notion of 
the religion of this, or any other nation, we mufl not judge 
of it by the corruptions introduced by a frantic populace, 
and connived at by the priefts and philofophers, but as it was 
believed and profefled by thofe who inculcated it. And in 
this cafe we (hall perhaps find the moft material difference 
between the religion of the Gauls and that of the Greeks 
and Romans, even with refpeft to thofe points in which 
they feem mofl to agree, we mean the worfliip of the fame 
gods, in regard to the different chara£lers which they gave, 
and ideas they entertained of them. 

Wp think ourfelves obliged to be the more particular in f^^ Gaul- 
our inquiry into the. religion of the Gauls, as it is the fource i/b religion 
and foundation, not only of the ancient Germans, and ^^* mother 
other more ancient nations, but likewife of that of the an- ^^.^^ , 
cient Britons, who were defcended, and had received their ^^^ ^^^^^ 
religion, laws, and cuiloms, originally from them \ fo that 

f Sched. Biblioth. Hift. Franc* p. 19. Vide Relig. des Gaul. Prcf. p. 4. 
Vot. XVI. C c what 
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what is bid on that fubjc^t in this chapter, will fenre- as a 
clue to that of thofe other nations we fball hare occafion to 
fpeak of in the fecjucl ; by which means we fhall avoid many 
unneceflary repetitions, and be abte to confine our account 
of them chiefly to thofe points in which they diflPered from 
this their comm^on mother; or in fucb cafes, where there 
appears a neceility to ihew the affinity they bear to each 
other. Here, then, m^c IhaU begin with an account of 
the different deities worihipped by the ancient Gaiiis, and 
the particular ceremonies and facrifices ufed to each of 
them, not as they were tranfmitted to them from their Cel- 
tic anceftors, concerning which we refer our readers to 
what has been faid in their hiftory, but as they were found 
when the Romans firft became acquainted with their cuftoms 
and conftitution. 

We have already mentioned, that they anciently worfliip- 
ped the Supreme Deity, under the name of £fus or Hefus,and 
the fymbol of the oak ; and it will not appear extraordinary, 
that this notion of a Supreme Being Ihould have been pre- 
ferved among the defcendents of Japhetb, when we find 
fuch lively traces of it even among the idolatrous Syrians, 
Midianites, and even the Canaanites, as in the family of 
Laban, of Jethro, and of the two Abimelechs,, kings of 
Gerar in the times of Abraham and Ifaac, and fome others 
we could mention, particularly the Gibeonites in Jofliua's 
time, Adonibezek in the time of the judges, and Hi/am 
king of Tyre, in the reigns of David and Solomon ; who 
all not only retained the notion of the Deity, notwithftand- 
ing their idolatry, but had likew ife a peculiar name for him, 
di(lin£t from thofe of their other gods. To this obferration 
we muft add, that, in the midft of thofe heathcBifh fuper- 
ftitions, which crept by degrees into their religion, the 
Gauls never erected any other temples or idols unto this Efes 
or Supreme Deity ; fo that he feems to have been acknow- 
leged by them, as the unknown God was worihipped by 
the Athenians *, which notion was far from being peca- 
liar to them. Others had alfo their unknown God, and 
owned themfeles his offspring, though their opinion aad 
worfhip of him were very imperfeft, and, in itiany cafes, 
quite unworthy of him, as even the Gauls did when they 
came to intermingle the Roman theology with their own. 
However, anciently they feem to have entertained fome fub- 
lime notions of him ; to confirm which opinion, we need 
only add what Tacitus fays of the Senones, who ^frctt % 
branch of the Cehes, and poffeffed of the fame religion : 
They, fays that author^ have no other temples but a wood 
or grove, where they perform all their religious ritcsr No 
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tfiie IS admitted to enter it, unlefs he carries a chaih| in Tkeirfu^ 
token of his dependence on the fupreme dominion, whicb limenoiiBMi 
God has over him ; and, if he chance to fall down, none */^'*« 
miift dare to help him up ; but he muft either roll himfelf, 
or crawl upon his belly, out of the place. He adds, thdt 
their whole religion confided in an acknowlegcmenti that 
the Deity, which makes its abode there, governs all things j 
that all things depend on him^ and ought to obey him; 
Strabo relates much the fame of the Celtiberians, another 
branch of the Celtes ; and adds, that they worfliiped the 
God without name, and danced every full imdon^ before 
their houfes, all the night, in honour of him. 

Another remarkable circumftance in their rieligion was, Their yi» 
their great veneration for the oak. This feems likewife to «^^«^'«» 
have been common to them, and the old patriarchis and f^^*^^^^* 
Jews, among whom that tree was in great efteem, though 
not in the fame fuperftitious degree. Abraham is recorded 
to have pitched his tents under fome famed oaks, fuch as 
thofe of Mamre, of Moreh ; which, though our verEon, Whenie 
and fome others, have transformed into plains, yet, in the Pj^^^^fy 
original, plainly fignify an oak, or grove of oaks ^. He is faid ^"'^*^^^* 
likewife to have planted groves of thofe trees ; and, wherever 
he pitched his tent, he is recorded to have built an altar 
unto the Lord, and to have given fome- fignificant name to 
the place, fuch as that of Beerfheba \ Bethel, and the like 
appellations. The Gauls, in particular, improved upor^ 
this patriarchal cuftom ; but, among them, the oak was 
efteemed and reverenced as an emblem, or as the peculiar ' 
i^efidence, of the Deity. The fruit of it, efpecially the ThimiJUtu 
mifloldine, was thought to have a kind of divine virtue, 
Was ufed as a panaceas for man and beaft, and applied 
to both, as well inwardly as outwardly, in wounds, con- 
tufions, and cuticular ailments, and alfo for inward 
difeafes, and even barrennefs and abortion, in men, wo- 
men, and cattle. The leaves, or fome fmall boughs of it^ 
were worn by the druids and laity in all their religious ce-- 
remonics, which were conftantly performed, under thofe 
trees, or in groves of oak. Thefe, if we may guefs from the fhiif 
few fragments preferved in hiftory, and from fome carn^ads gloves for 
(or heaps of ftones ftill (landing in fome of our ifleS, efpe- *^^^fi^P* 
cially that of Anglefey*, and which may be fuppofed to 
have been cinftures or fences round the grove, to prevent 
their entrance between the trees ; we fay, if we may guefs 

c Genef. xxi. 33. See alfo the margin of our l^ibles, and the ge- 
Mrality of commentators. ^ Gen. xxi. 31. Vide & Gen. xxviii. 
19. & alib. i See Mona Antiqua, p. 91, & feq. Keyzler. Antiq. 
S^pteniriea* p« 77. A in addend. 
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TAiirform. at them by tbcfe few ancient monuments^ thefe grotcs ^cre 
of diflFerent forms, fome circular, fome oblong, and more 
or lefs capacious, according to the number of votaries, or 
the extent of the diflrifl or canton to which they belonged. 
The area, which was in the centre of the grove, was open 
at the top, and encompafled with feveral rows of thefe 
oaks, fct very thick and clofe. Within the large circle were 
feveral fmallerones, furrounded, as is fuppofed, with large 
ftones, which ferved for the facrifices, and other moit fo- 
JtiOT' lemn part of their worfliip. In the centre, or near it, of 
thefe fmall circles, were placed folid ftones of a large fize 
and convenient height, on which the viftims were killed^ 
diiTefled, and offered up. Each of thefe, being a kind of 
altar, was furrounded with another row of ftones, the ufe 
of which cannot be eafily afcertained, unlefs it was to keep 
the people at a proper diftance from the priefts that offi- 
CinSura, ciated. One or more of thefe interior circles are likewife 
thought to have ferved for their courts of judicature, an- 
other for their grand council or affembly. fiow conform- 
able the religion of the druids was to that of the patriarchs, 
in the moft eifential points, is what we (hall now exuiea- 
vour to evince. 
Affinity be- I. The Gauls had a fovereign pontiff* or head of the 
tweeu the druidifh order, to whom both thefe, and the whole nation^ 
Celtic reli- pj^jj ^^ moQ, implicit obedience. The fame we find among^ 
Vhat^the *^^ J^ws, to fay nothing of Melchifedek, to whom Abra- 
patriarchs ham paid tythes of the fpoil he had lately gained. 
andjt'ws, 2. The druids, under their head, had fuch an uncontrol- 
able power and dominion, that whoever refufed to fubmil 
to their decifions, not only in religious, but civil matters, 
was interdifted from affifting at their folemnities. The 
Jewifli high-prieft, at the head of the fanhedrin, was re- 
garded as the laft appeal in all caufes ; and excommunica- 
tion, the greateft punifhment among the Jews, was to 
be the fentence of thofe who refufed to abide by their 
Jecifion. 

3. The druids were obliged to affemble in the territories 
of Chartrain once a-year. The Jews had their three grand 
feftivals, on which their males were obliged to repair to 
Jerufalem. 

4. The druids wore white garments : fo did the Jewifli 
priefts. 

5. The druids lived in woods and groves : fo did gene- 
rally the patriarchs, the fons of the prophets, and the Eflc- 
iiians, a kind of monks among the Jews. The Gauls had 
their female druids, propheteffes, and arufpices. The Jews 
had Miriam, Aaron's fitter, Deborah, HiUdab, and other 
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propheteffes, to fay nothing of other women, who retained 
familiar fpirits. Some of thofe females were in high efti- 
mation among the Gauls, and bore a great fway in the go- 
vernment: Deborah was a famed judge in Ifrael. 

6. The Gguls confecrated to Mars, part of the fpoil they 
took in war, and it was death for any one to infringe upon 
it. The fame cuftom prevailed among the Ifraelites with 
refpedl to thofe cities and kingdoms which were fubjcdi to 
anathema, as in the cafe of Jericho- The reft they divided 
among themfelves, according to certain fettled laws and 
•cuftoms. Mofes, Jofliua, and David, framed alfo laws on 
the fame head, what portion fliould be offered to God, 
what given to the priefts, and how the reft (hould be di- 
vided between the combatants and thofe who guarded the 
camp and baggage. 

7. The Gauls worfliipped a brazen bull ; and the Ifraelites 
I adored golden calves. ^ 

8. In public calamities they offered a human viftim, on 
whom they transferred all the curfcs that threatened them. 
The Jews made the fame ufe of their fcape-goat ^. 

9. The Gauls had power of life and deith over their fer- 
vants. The patriarchs and Jews claimed the fame prero- 
gative, the former even over their own families, as may be 
concluded from the inftance of Judah and his daughter-in- 
law Tamar*. 

- lb. They began their days from the evening, as the pa- 
triarchs and Jews computed ; and, like them, diftinguiflied 
the year only in three fcafons, fpring, fummer or harveft, 
and winter. The autumn was fo unknown to bojth^ that 
they had no name for it. 

U. The Gauls believed the immortality of the foul ; fo 
that no people under heaven could fhew a greater contempt 
of <leath. The patriarchs and Jews, if we except the Sad- 
ducces, were remarkable for regarding this life only as a 
mere paffage into a better. 

12. When their life or liberty was in danger, they en- 
deavoured to redeem it by one or more of their own fer- 
vants. We have an inftance of this praftice in Jephthah, 
one of the Jfraelitifli judges, and his rafti vow ", though it 
was more common among the Phoenicians, and other an- 
cient nations. 

13. The Jews had the waters of jealoufy, to affure them 
:jof the fidelity or infidelity of their wives. The Gauls had 
ibme kinds of ordeals or trials of the fame nature ; and Ju. 
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lian the emperor aflerts, that the waters of the Rhine \^ 
feme fecret virtue to punifix incontinent wives (L). 

14. The druids made it a conftant maxim not to conunit 
any particulars of their laws, philofophy, or hiftory, to writ- 
ing ; but to couch them in poems and canticles, to be 
learned and fung at proper places and feafons. Thefe foogs 
were, it fcems, fo multiplied in Caefar's time, that it tode 
up fome druids near twenty years in acquiring them. We 
find that this was the ancient cuftom of the patriarchs, and 
other nations in Canaan before Mofes, who quotes fome of 
thofe canticles, and compofed many himfelf, as did other 
prophets after him, in memory of fignal victories and deli^ 
yerances. 

15. Some GaiiUfh nations carried their gods With them to 
war, as did the Ifraelites their ark, and their apoftates the 
tabernacles of Moloch, Chiun, and Rcmphan ". 

human As to the barbarous cuftom of facriBcing human vi£liin^ 

wiSims "which b^gan fo early with the Gauls % and did not end till 
kow offtf' ^Q^Q centuries after their embracing Chriftianity, we can 
' * only fpeak of it as tranfafted out of their groves^ or places 

of worship ; for, as to what was done within them, no 
ftranger was made acquainted with, much lefs admitted to 
Thi pcca^ fee it. Concerning thofe unhappy vidlims, which were 
fionoffome publicly offered, Caefar and Plutarch gives us the following 
ffihem. account : " When a man's life is in danger, either through 
iicknefs or other accident, they immediately facrifice, or at 
jjeaft make a vow to facri&ce, fome human vi£lims ; for, be* 
fides that they think them the moft perfeA and pleafing to 
the gods, they believe, that one man's life cannot be re- 
deemed but by that of another, without which no latifc 
faction could be made to them for their goodnefs to men. 
And thefe are the ceremonies eftabli(hed amongit them 
ff^w /ff- wpon all fuch occafions p. They erefk a huge hollow pile of 
jgrmd. oficr, which they fill with thefe unhappy wretches* who are 
quickly fuSbcated by the fmoke, and reduced to aihes fooQ 

» Coraracnt. ubi fgpra. ® Procop. Goth, lib.^ ii. cap, *5# 

? Cacf. Comment, lib. vi. f lut. de Superftit. 

(L) He tclU us(i), that, deemed guilty, and put to 

^ben a Gaul fufpefted hi$ wife death. If they fwani,and moved 

pf infidelity, he obliged her to towards the place where fft 

throw, with her own hands, the i^ood trembling at a convenient 
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after. They imagine, however, that crimlnaU of any kind 
arc much more acceptable victims ; but where they are not 
to be found, the innocent muft fuffer in their ftcad. In Atfune^ 
their- funerals, which are very magnificent, they throw into rals* 
the burning pile every thing that the deceafed delighted in, 
even to living creatures ; and it is not long fince they threw 
likewife into it ail his favourite fcrvants and (laves. Some 
of his near relations (continues C«far), lifcewifc flung them- 
felves into the flames, in hopes of living happy with him in 
the next world." 

We hinted at their imitating) in fome mcafttrc, the Jcwifli In thilr 
fcape-goat, by devoting vicarious vtftims to death, and auguries^ 
praying, that all the curfes due to them might fall upon V^^^^^^ 
it. The Maflilians, among the reft, are reported to have, ^^1[^^* 
in times of peftilence, made choice of fome indigent perfon, 
that offered himfelf voluntarily, whom they fattened with 
the daintieft fare during a whole year ; after which they 
decked him with garlands and other rich ornaments, and 
led him through the ftreets, loaded with the bittereft im- 
precations, to his death''. If the Gauls, in fuch calamitous Oferedm 
timesj could procure any of the handfomer and nobler fort allcala^ 
to offer themfelves to fuch a voluntary death, they not *?'^^«' 
only preferred, but encouraged them by every incentive. '**^'* 
Thcfe were led, like the poorer fort, out of the city, and Hwo ckg* 
ftoned: the former were thrown down from a high pre- f^n^ond 
cipice. The common notion among them was, that fuch ^^'f 
a fpont^neous death for the good of the commonwealth in- 
titled them to rank among the gods. In other cafes, they 
either tied or nailed them to fome tree or poft, and (hot 
them to death with arrows : others they burnt, with a num- 
ber of beafts, on a pile of hay ^ It was alfo cuftomary 
among them to referve their criminals to the fifth year, and 
to burn them in facrifice with the firft-fruits of their 
ground ■. They threw into the fire an incredible quantity 
of gold, and other rich things, which it was death for any 
one to touch afterwards. Their brute victims were left, Bfutt 
in fome meafure, to the choice of the offerer, or perhaps '^i^ifns. 
rather of the druids, who were the butchers, and always of- 
ficiated in white garments ', both in this, and all other parts 
of tHeir worfhip : only the horfes, which they took inbattle^ 
or at leaft part of them, they burnt, with the bodies of the 
flain ". As the Gauls were addicted to all kind of fuperfti- 

9 Petron. Satir« td fin. Vide et Serv. Comni. in ^n. iii. vtt, ^S* 
r Strab. lib. iv. • Diodor. Sicul. lib. vi. cap. 9. t Caefar. 

Comment, ubi fupra. Vr<le et KeyzTerAntiq. Seplentr, p. 395, et 
4.59- Peibutier. Hift. dcs Celtes, Keiig. xies Gaul, et al. u Tacit* 
Qerman. 
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tion, they ufed to be exceeding watchful of the Hnging and 
flight of birds, and other fuch omens. They never under- 
took any thing of confequence^ without the advice of their 
arufpices, who were, for that reafon, in high requcft among 
them. Thefe carefully examined the entrails and blood of 
their vi&ims : when they offered z human facrifice, as they 
conftantly did before they held a council, whether of the 
nation or diftricl, they ftabbed him behind, a little above 
the diaphragm, obferved the manner of his falling, whe- 
ther on his right or left fide, or on his face, how the blood 
flowed from the wound, and from thence gave their judg- 
ment, which was exadlly followed, let the cafe be what it 
would, or the appearances ever fo unfavourable ; infomuch 
that they have come to the head of an army, and prevented 
the battle, which was juft going to begin, their kings and 
generals not daring to aft contrary to what they prefcribed''. 

We have already hinted, that their religious groves were 
diftinguiihed by large ftones, fuppofed to be the altars on 
which they offered up their viftims. Some of them arc 
ftill remaining in feveral parts of France, Germany, Eng- 
land, Wales, Ireland, and the ifle of Anglefey, and are of 
fuch a ftupendous fize, that the carriage and rearing of 
them was thought, by the fuperftitious inhabitants, to have 
been the work of the demons fuppofed to attend on that 
kind of worfliip. 

The antiquaries of each nation have been very curious 
and diligent in their accounts of thofe altars, and other 
piles of huge ftones which are to be found in almoft every 
kingdom and province of Europe, together with fuch other 
jnonuments as defcribe the facrifices that were offered there, 
and the apparatus and inftruments that were ufed in them; 
but they generally deal fo much in conjeQures, and agree 
fo little with each other, that it is no wonder this kind of 
ftudy has been difrelilhed by the far greater part of the 
learned : fo that it would be loft time for us to enter far- 
ther on this fubjeft ; all that we think neceffary to add is, 
that the Gauls are affirmed by the generality of authors to 
have conftantly affifted at thefe facrifices completely arroed| 
and to have carried fome fmall thing belonging to the vic- 
tim away with them in their mouths or hands % after it 
tad been offered up, or had been led to the altar. 

They had not temples before the arrival of the Romans^ 
nor, in all likelihood, for a long time after Caefar*s con- 
quering them. Maximus Tyrius, who lived long after 

yf Strab. lib. iv. Juft. lib. xxiv. cap. 4. Diod. Sic. lib. vi. cap. ^^ 
Compacnt. lib. v|* x Cacf. ubi fupra, Diod. Sic, Mel. lib. iiu 

etal. ■ -,•.'• -^ 

him, 
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him, tells us exprefsly, that they had not any other ftatue 
of Jupiter but a tall 'oak y \ which could hardly be fuppofed 
to be growing in a temple, any more than thofe amazing 
piles of hay, and other combuftibles, in which "^ they ufed 
to burn their numerous human victims can be imagined to 
have been reared in any fuch clofc places. Their groves, 
fuch as we have dcfcribed them, were much fitter for thofe 
ceremonies ; and this appears to have been one chief dif- 
ference between the Gauls and the Greeks and Romans *. 
Mars, as we have formerly fliewn, was only worfhipped Mars ^ htm 
under the figure of a naked fword, which was depofited reprefenud 
upon an altar in one of thofe groves ; but as they had then ^-^^^^ 
a cuftom to offer what fpoil they took from their enemies, ^ ^^^^ * 
Caefar tells us, they generally depofited it in any place 
where they chanced to be. There they facrificed all the 
cattle they found, and laid up the reft of the plunder in 
vaft heaps in the open country ; which were, neverthelefs, 
held fo facred by the people, that none dared touch any 
part, though there were amongft them great quantities of 
gold, filver, and other rich commodities; for he relates, that 
thofe confecrated heaps were to be found in moft cities in 
GauP. This feems likewife another material point, in 
which they differed from other nations, who preferved thofe 
treafures in their temples, as in places of the greateft fafety ; 
whereas the Gauls left them expofed under the canopy of 
heaven, and in the open fields, or at moft in lakes and 
groves, which were on that very account efteemed facred t 
even the Britons, who certainly had fuch kind of tem- Br\ttmtih$ • 
pies, if any other Gauls had, becaufe their's was counted ftandard of 
the ftandard of the Gaulifh religion, feem to have per-/^J.^^«^i^ 
formed all their religious ceremonies in woods and groves; ^'"&^^* 
and yet many learned antiquaries are of opinion, that 
the celebrated ruins on Salifbury Plain, known by the 
name of Stonehenge, could be nothing elfe than a temple 
of the Druids*. 

7 Maxim. Tyr. Serm. xxxviii. » Caf Comment. Strab. ubi 

fupra. > See VoIT. in Maimon, Aboda Zara, cap. i. not* 

a. Reines. apud Relig. des Gaul. p. 119, & feq» >> Diod. Sic. lib. 

y. cap. s. c De hoc. vid. Cambden. Brit. Inigo Jones, Stone* 

^enge. Charlton. Choir Gaur, Stukely's Stonehenge. 
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SECT. III. 

HiTW and when the Ancient Gauls intreduced the Worjknf 
of inferior Deities among them. 

^HOUGH the Romans had gained a confiderablc foot- 
'* ing in Gaul before the arrival of Julius Csefar, yet they 
had not been able to perfuade this people to imitate them 
in rearing temples to any deity. If they had, Csefar would 
not hare failed to mention this circumftance ; he who took 
fuch pleafure in relating how many petty kingdoms and 
commonwealths he had brought over to the Roman intereftt 
When fern' ^^^ ^<> * fondnefs for fome of their cuftoms. Since then 
^es,aitarSf there is not the leaft hint of it in any author, but the contrary 
mndflatufs^ plainly appears to have been the praftice of this nation, we 
began to be ^^^ fafely conclude that they had not begun, even in hh 
Q^'jl days, and under his government, to introduce this foreign 
cuft'om. The Gauls laid it down as a conftant maxim, to 
wage open war againft, to plunder and demoliih all fuch 
ftruftures, from a principle they held in common with th^ 
Perfees, that it was offering an indignity to the Supreme 
Being to confine him within any place. 
P$fytkeiff9 We cannot affirm with the lame certainty that they did 
ktwjntro' not imitate the Romans in another part of their religion, 
^^'^ the worlhip of a plurality of gods and goddeffes, before their 
conqueft. We are told, that they worlhipped Mars under 
the emblem of a naked fword ; and that Mercury was held 
in the higheft veneration among them all over Gaul *, doubt- 
lefs on account of the benefits and improvements which 
their trade, commerce, arts, and fciences, had received 
from him, and of which we have fpoken in a former volume. 
^heirgtds Thefe deities, as well as Uranus, Saturn, Jupiter, Apollo, 
0/Ceftic Juno, Venus, and Diana, being all of Celtic extradiion, 
extraaiw. j^^^s much more natural for the Gauls to deify them, as 
having formerly reigned over that nation, than for the Ro- 
mans and Greeks to adopt or challenge them from others 
as their own. 
Their Ro- With refped to the polytheifm 6f the Gauls, perhaps 
man ty- they were rather forced to it by thofe under whofe tyranny 
TflMts- they afterwards groaned, than out of any vain imitation of 

their neighbours, or afFeftation of refpeft for their deceafed 
princes and heroes. It is not to be doubted, but to fuch a 
brave and warlike nation as the Gauls, the Roman yoke 
muit appear intolerable ; and that they could not be ex- 

4 Caef. Comment, ubi fup. lib. vi« 

pedci 
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ptSted to fabmit longer than they were compelled by the strenucmM 
fupcrioT power of their tyrants : and as thcfe made it their oppqfitiom 
conftant pra£lice to introduce their religion, laws, andcuf* H^'^fi^* 
toms, wherever they conquered, the druids^ tenacious a9 
they were of their own, muft be extremely avcrfe to all fuch 
changes, and ufe ail their power and authority, which was 
dill very great, and almoft uncontrolable, either to oppofe 
them, or to prevail on the people to ihake ofF the yoke ; fo 
that there was a kind of neceffity for the Romans to devife 
ibme plaufible pretence to ftrip them of uheir power, and 
force them to a blind and abjei^ fubmiffion. Accordingly 
we find, that feveral emperors took an elFe£lual method to 
fupprefs the druidiih power, > by ifluing fome fevere edi^ 
againfl: the Uoody cuftom of offering human facrifices. Au- fA^r » 
gttfttis was the firft who publiftied a decree againft them, power 
^nd at the fame time introduced a cenfus among the Gauls ; ^l^^y^^i 
upon which the whole nation was ready to revolt : but by y ^^SHr 
the addrefs and authority of Drufus, who was left in that ^/J cenfus 
cx)uhtry, they were not only prevented from rifing, but inGauL 
prevailed upon to aiBfl at the dedication of Julius Caefar's 
temple, and to build an altar to Auguftus. However, it is ciauduu's 
plain, that the edi£l of the latter was not executed there % decree 
«nd the druids, by this time in lefs authority with the peo- ^g^nfi th$ 
pie, might buy it off, by rearing the above mentioned altar ^^^^^' 
to him : and this is the reafon why Claudius renewed it 
againft them{M). 

It appears very probable that thefe edifts againft the JFhen sm* 
Druids, and their rites, were not fo much framed to abolifli froduced. 
their fe£l and religion, as to intimidate tbem, and fupprefs ^'P*w^ 
their exorbitant power, which, by this time, was grown to j^^/^, 
fiich a height, that they over-ruled all courts and councils, 
laifed whom they chofe to the higheft dignities, and even 
to the crown, and often afpired to and obtained it for fome 
pf their own order. They direfted in making peace and 
war, and even after they were conquered by the Romans^ 

(M) However that be, it even down to the times of 

doth not appear, that even thefe Solinus Polyhiflor, and of £u- 

took any more e^e6t againil febiu8ofC£efarea(i), and much 

them than that of Auguftus, . longer ftill in their chief abode 

fince we find them ftill not only in the province of Chartrain^ 

in high repute fo^me centuries where whole towns continued 

after, but even authorized by in their ancient paganifm down 

fhe emperors Severus, Aurelian, to the fifth century (2). 
^nd Diocletian, They fubfiftcd 

(f) Polybift. cap. 11. Praep. Evang. lib.iv. -^ap. 17, (2) Vide 

|lclig. de6 Gaul. Uh. i- cap. %%• 

^ould 
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could excite the people to a general revolt ; and fo jealooa 
were they grown of their ufurped authority, that they pu- 
niflied all that difobeyed or difputed their commands with 
excommunication, and even with death. Nothing could 
therefore be more fuitable to the Roman policy, than to fup- 
prefs and cruih fo dangerous a fet of men; and iince reli- 
gion was the common pretext to gain their exorbitant au« 
thority, fo that there was no poilibility of pulling down the 
one without abolifhing the other, it was natural for their 
conquerors to exert all their power and addxefs to bring 
about fuch a total change, and introduce their religion 
imcUms th$ amongft them. There could not perhaps be a more favoar- 
people to a j^y^ opportunity than than which this period offered, when 
ntghmf ^^^ Gaulifli nation, groaning under a double, and a divided 
tyranny, that of their conquerors, and that of their Druids, 
would, in all likelihood, think it no fmall happinefs tohc 
eafed of one of their yokes, and that perhaps which, at that 
time, fecmed themoft intolerable of the two; for the Ro- 
mans feldom made ufe of force, when, they could gain their 
ends by promifes, or even bribes and rewards: whereas 
the druids, if we credit the Roman authors, bore all down 
with an arbitrary and uncontroled fway, till being over- 
powered by their enemies, and forfaken by their own peo- 
ple, they were at length forced to fubmit to, and exchange 
their religion and rites fpr thofe of their conquerors. 
Caul at In the time of Caefar, who left the Gauls to the free en- 

hmg4h joyment of their rites, and even of many of their laws and 
^^^AR*" cuftoms, there was not any temple built, or any place of 
^an ido' worfliip but their oaks and groves. In the very next reign, 
latry. we find the Lugdunenfes building a (lately temple to that 

conqueror, and an altar to Auguitus, then on the throne, 
and a profeifed enemy to the druids and their religion, 
Jupiter Under his fucceffor Tiberius, their chief deity Efus was 
fuhflttutid transformed into Jupiter the god of heaven and earth, or 
^ •''''' rather, as it appears, divided his worftiip with him for a 
while ; both were worfliipped at firft in groves, and under 
oaks ; and at length the former was entirely fwailowed up 
in the latter, and temples, altars, and ftatues were erefted 
after the Roman manner over all the conquered parts of 
Gaul. After a few reigns, during which they were ftill 
greatly oppreffed, and made fcveral vain attempts to regain 
their liberty, the whole country was filled with Roman 
temples, &11 their deities adopted and worfliipped, and 
fcarce any traces left of their ancient religion, but their 
bloody rites of offering human viftims to thefe new deities, 
and perhaps aJfo in their auguries. To thefe we may add 
the great veneration which they ftUl retained for their oaks, 

notwith? 
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notwith (landing their muhiplicity of temples, which ccm- 
tinued, according to fome authors, till the twelfth and thir- 
teenth centuries. One of thefe was dedicated to a hun- 
dred deities* as appears by the infcription engraven on a 
column, which the reader will find in the note (N), How- 
ever, the fluice thus broken, an inundation of fuperftition 
and idolatry enfued, which nothing could refift ; and the 
Gauls, having once ihaken off the yoke of their druids, be- 
came fo enamoured with the pageantry of polytheifm, that 
they deified at length lakes, rivers, marfhes, and even foun- 
tains, to all which they afcribed fome peculiar deity, and 
extraordinary virtues ; upon which account it was regarded 
as the higheft facrilege to fifli in them, to draw or drain 
them, and efpecially to pervert any trcafures that were 
committed to their care and prote£tion (O). To all thefe 
changes the druids found thcmfelves obliged to fubmit, to 
avoid the penalties of tbofe edi£^s ; and fo compilable did 
they {hew thcmfelves, that from that time, whether to 
make their court to the Romans, or to take off the odium 
of their name, they exchanged it for that of Senani, which 
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(N). This oak being after- 
wards cut down by St. Severus, 
the infcription engraven was to 
preferve the memory of it; 
•* Arborem divus Severus ever- 
tit centum deorum." Our au- 
thor adds, that in rooting it up, 
they found a head full of gold 
and filver, which was expended 
by that faint in the building of 
a church fince dedicated to him, 
as appears by the epitaph upon 
his tomb (i)* 

(O) Of thefe lakes, and foun- 
tains, fome were dedicated to 
one deity, fome to another. 
The Hermonduri and Catti 
waged a bloody war again ft each 
other for the property of one of 
thefe fountains, which was a 
fait onfe; and the former at 
length gained their point againft 
the latter, by a vow which they 
made to facriiice their enemies, 
and all their fpoil, to Mars and 



Mercury: which was accord- 
ingly done ; the Catti were all 
maifacred without mercy, to- 
gether with their horfes, cattle,, 
and all their fpoil, and flung in«, 
to, the lake. 

Abundance of gold, filver, 
rich clothes, and other coftly 
articles they flung into them, 
which it was facrilege to touch. 
We have fpoken of the famous 
lake of Thouloufc dedicated to 
Apollo, whofe treafures, efpe- 
cially in gold and filver ingots, 
and mafly utenfils, amounted to 
immcnfe fums, and was conti- 
nually increafed by frefti offer-- 
ings (2) : but as thefe places 
became liable to be plundered 
by foreign nations, as well as by 
their neighbours, they began 
to depofit thofe facred treafures 
in their temples, of which they 
reared foon after, an ailoniihing 
number. 



p. 4. 
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to their language figxii6ed elder or venerable* From henctf 
we may date their ruin, though they were nrt: quite abo- 
liihed till fome ages after ; for being once reduced to ib 
low an ebb» and become foch fervile creatures to their new 
and potent mafters^ it is not to be fuppofed that tlbefe woiM 
ever fufFer them to recorer it again : but if they ftill per- 
mitted them to make a gain of religion^ it could be only im 
the worfhip and rites of thofe new deities^ which they had 
now obliged them to adopt. 
WMtiftcity ' '^^^^ multiplicity of deities, or rather of confecrated 
aftemplest lakes and marihes, did not prevent them from building a 
Jminapef^' great number of temples, altars, and (latues, after the Ro- 
man manner, federal of them very {lately^ and in the grand 
tafl;e» as is evident from fome remains of theiti, and othtt 
monuments of that nation. In thefe they commonly fa* 
crificed to the gods only brute vidims, and ofiered yows 
and rich donatives ; but they (till offered human facrifices, 
it feems ^« under their oaks, and in their groves : whether 
they did it for privacy, and to avoid the penalty^ of the Ro* 
man edifls, or ftill retained their ancient notion of tkat 
Supreme Being, to whom they thought them more peculi- 
arly to belong, we will not determine. To give our readers 
d fpecimen of thefe buildings, we are told that the ftatues of 
thefe gods, foch as Pennin, Mercury, and Diana, of whom 
we fhall fpeak in the feciucl, were placed fometimes on pe* 
deftals which ferved likewife for altars, fometimes on co* 
lumns of a prodigious height ^ In fome they were expofed 
to the open air, and in others (heltered by an edifice of po* 
thtr fern' liflied ftone, in form of a cupola or cone. Their tempka 
^" k*A wc^c ^^ ^^^s rich and magnificent, witnefs that called Vafib 
Jcribid* ^^ Clermont in Auvergne, the walls of which are affirmed 
to have been thirty feet thick, covered on the outfide with 
Sculpture, curioufly wrought and poliflied, and on the top 
incruftated with marble, and cohipartrfients of mofaic work. 
The pavement was likewife of marble, and the top covered 
with lead. A learned French antiquary mentions eight of 
thefe ftately fabrics of an oftagonal form, whofe eight faces 
were adorned with figures of GauHfh deities, generally 
eight in number s (P). By the multitude of niches that 

appear 

« Sec Relig. des Gaul. lib. i. cap. 15, f Greg. Tur. lib. Tiii. 

t»p^ 15. Sttlp. Sever. Dial. lib. iii. cap. 9. & fcq. Guicb. Hift« des 
iiavant. ap. Rclig. des Gaul. i»hi fupra. g Supplem. de TAnti^. 

torn* ii. See alfo Relig. des Gaul, ubi fupra, cap. i ^ & ftq. 

, (P> The mcift remarkable Ion, in the province of Foitou^ 
firudure of this kind, now re- and confiils of two temples, on* 
itiaining^ ftands at Montmoril^ abavej and the other under 

gtoundi 
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iippear Jafomc of them, tbcy fccm to have had a greaf nam* MultipHdi^ 
ber of ftatu€S which were nooflly demoliihed, upon their offifaws. 
converfion to Chriftianity : fome of them^ fince dug out of 
their ruins, are fo broken and mutilated, that it is difficult 
to gucfs whether they were Gaulifhdeities^or ftatuesof any 
other kind. A great many of thefe edifices have been pre^ 
ferved here, as they were in other countries, upon the plant- 
ing of Chriftianity, by being converted into churches, though 
a much greater number were demolifhed. 

We now come to fpeak of the gods that were afterwards The Gods 
adopted and worfliipped by the Gauls. We have already w^r^/j^ 
feen, how their ancient Efus came to be changed into Ju« ^^^/'^ 
piter, at firft indeed under the fymbol of an oak, and even 
of a ihslpelefs ftump of a tree ; but at length, as they gave 
wholly into the Roman fuperftition, they ere^ed altars and 
ftatues to him, and reprcfented him after the Roman man- 
ner : thus, in fome ancient ftatues and bas«reliefs, he is re- 
prcfented with a lance in one hand, and a thunderbolt in 
the other, and with his arms and bofom bare ; his head is 
fometimes furrounded with a radial crown ; the name of 
Jupiter is never found in one of his infcriptions, but only Jupiter^ 
that of Jpu, or Jovis, which being of Celtic extraft, was 
defignedly retained. He is likewife furnamed Taran, which 
in the fame tongue fignifies thunderer. We would not, 
however, pretend to affirm, that this laft name is the Ta- 
ramis, or Taranis, of Lucan, or that the Gauls did not be- 
ftow it on any other god but the great Jupiter ; but we may 
be afTured, that that of Jovis was peculiar to him, and has 
been preferved not only by the ancient Gauls and Welfli, 
but is ftill retained by the French in many of their com- 
pound words ( Q^). In that part of Gaul nearer the Alps, 
lie was ftyled Penjnus, and thofe high mountains Penin«, 
from the Celtic word pen^ which fignifies a heady a height^ 
a fummit. He was reprefented as a young man naked, on 
a column reared on the top of Mount St. Bernard the Lefs, 
by L. Lucilius, and is ftyled Optimus Maxtmus \ whence 
it is concluded, that he was the fame with the GauHlh 
Jou, or Jove. What feems to confirm this opinion beyond 
all queftion is, that the column on which it ftood is indif- 

groujid. For the particulars of Thurfday, or day of Jove; 

the defcription, we muft refer Joumount, Joubarb, the Mount 

the reader to Keifler. Antiq. of Jove, a mountain fo called 

Septentr. apud Relig. des Gauls, by the Romans ; and the beard 

2ib. i. cap. 15;. of Jove, an herb fo called, from 

( Q^) Particularly in thofe its refemblance to it ; and many 

that follow ; Joudy or Jeudyi more of the like nature, 

feiently 
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ferently called the column of Jove, and of Penmus ; ani 
the carbuncle that was placed on it, the eye of Jove, and 
the eye of Peninus ^ : but fincc by the eye of Jupiter wzs 
meant the Sun from all antiquity ^, and the carbuncle was 
a proper emblem of this laft deity, why may we not as well 
fuppofe this ftatue, naked and youthful as it was, to have 
been dedicated to it, rather than to Jupiter ? However that 
be, as this laft fucceeded their great £fus, they paid much 
the fame worfhip to him, and in particular offered human 
vi£tims, as the Romans did to their Jupiter Latialis. 

Their next deity was Mars, whom they efteemcd as the 
chief protedor of the Gaulifli nation. Their invincible 
warlike temper infpired them with fuch a veneration for^ 
and confidence in him, that whenever they went to war, 
they made him heir of all their poifeilions, and about the 
time of the onfct they dedicated to him all the plunder *. 
If they obtained the vi£lory, they frequently facrificed their 
.prifoners, as well as their cattle, to him, and hung the 
heads of their flain enemies about the necks of their horfes, 
in token of their valour. They even inclofed feme of the 
moft confiderable in frames of cedar, and upon proper oc- 
cafions (hewed them to ftrangers, and at no rate could he 
prevailed upon to part with them *. Another barbarous 
cuftom they are juftly branded with, of poifoning their ar- 
rows with a juice, which they extrafted from a tree not 
unlike our fig-tree, but of a deadly quality "*. In times of 
ficknefs, or imminent danger, they immediately facrificed 
human viftims to Mars, or vowed to do fo, as foon as they 
had it in their power ; and performed it accordingly. It 
was even common, in preffing dangers, to facrifice all their 
enemies to that deity, and to maflacre them, as we hafc 
formerly hinted, without mercy or diftinftion. We have 
already taken notice, that he was formerly worfliipped un- 
der the emblem of a naked fword, and under the name 
of Mars, or Mavors, or Mawr-r uife, which fignifies war' 
4ike^ or powerful. Since then we find him reprefented in 
the habit of a Roman warrior, with a fpear in one hand 
and a fliield in the other, and diftinguiflied by the fumamc 
of Camulus. We are told, that the Accitani of Spain, or 
the inhabitants of Cadiz, a Gaulifli colony, reprefented 
him furrounded with rays of light, becaufe, fays our au- 
thor ", the boiling of the blood, and flow of animal fpirits, 

k Guichenon. Hift. of Savoy, tora. i. lib. i. cap. 4. Vide Rclig, 
des Gaul. lib. ij. cap. 19. * Vide Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap ib. 

k Ulp. Fragm. tit. 21, Comment, lib. vi. Diod. Sic. lib. vi. cap. 9. 
Athen. lib. iv. ' Strab'. lib. iv. m Rhodig. lib. xxiiJ* 

cap. i». n Macrob. Saturn, lib. i. cap. 19. 

which 
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^Bich are the caufe of a martial temper, were produced By 
the heat of the fun. The variety of infcriptions, that have 
been dug up by the curiousy proves him to have been in 
the higheft efteem. 

Apollo vtras another of their deities, held in greit vene- JpoB^fOftr^ 
ration^ on account of his being the god of phyfic. The /hipped ^s 
druids, who vsrerc as famous quacks as pfiefts, failed not ^^^^^ 
to celebrate him, as the implanter of all the vlrtueis that ^^•^^' 
they attributed to their materia medica, which chiefly con- 
lifted in herbs, gathered and prepared with a gredt tnatty 
fuperftitious ceremonies (R). The Aquileians and Tefto- 
fagi chofe him for their patron and proteftor. The latjter, jTisflaulf 
who occupied a vaft territory about Tholofa, had a very rich Umpte at 
and magnificent temple dedicated to him in that city, which fhoUfa* 
was their metropolis. This is fuppofed to be the fame that 
is mentioned by Eumenius % on account of Conftantine's 
repairing thither, to return thanks for his late fuccefs, and 
the extraordinary prefents he made ; upon which occafioii 
that author ftyles it the fineft temple of Apollo that wa^ 
then in the world. The building was a decagon, contain- 
ing a great number of niches and ftatues, and, among thd 
reft, that of Apollo, reprefentcd ^s a beautiful youth ; upon 
which account the panegyrift compliments that monarch 

*" £umenius, Panegyr. Conftant* Tub fin* 

(R) They had an herb dedi- plucked it up by the roots, with 
cated to Apollo, or Bclcnus, the little finger of her right 
which they called, from him, hand, and tied it to a firing, the 
Belinuncia, and the Romans other end of which was fattened 
Apollinaris ; and is fuppofed to to the little toe of her right 
have been a kind of henbane, foot. Her company then cut 
The Spaniards and Hungarians off each fome boughs, and car- 
retain ftill the former of thefe ried them in their hands after 
names, the one calling it Ve- her, whilft (he dragged the plant 
leno, and the others Belend. with her foot towards the next 

Whenever the country la- river, and there plunged it in 

boured under a great drought, the water : the refl dipped like- 

the women affembled ^ and chofe wife their boughs, and fprinkled 

from amodgft them a young vir- her with it. When this c^rc- 

gin, to be the leader of the mony was over, they all re* 

dance. She ftripped herfelf turned to the place whence they 

naked, and went, at the head of fet out, but took care to make 

the reft, In fearch of this hferb, the young virgin walk back* 

^ich they then called Baelifa, wards all the way (1)* 
When fhe had found it, (ba 

(i) Relig, des Gaul Btirchar. Decret. lib.'xijt* 
'•VdL.XVL Dd with 
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with joining to tbe youtbfulnefs of the god tbc grandeur^ 

an emperor (S). 

H/UrcuTf But the deity in greateft veneration among the Gaols was 

ikig^dof Mercury. We have already given fomc reafons for itinth^ 

2™? . Celtic hiftory. Other deitie* had particular cities and pro- 

^^^ ^* vinces, where they were more particubrly worfliipped ; buu 

after this deity was adopted tbe god not only of trade and 

commerce, of which he was anciently efteemed tbe author, 

and chief promoter, in Gaul, but likewife of arts and fci- 

encesy of the highways and travellers^ of pregnant women, 

and even of thieves and Fobbcrsi ftatues, altars, and temi 

pies were ere£led to him in every j^ace throughout this 

ttu varU country. He is called, by feveral ancient authors, Theutat, 

§us mames^ and Theutates p, the fignification of which name we bafC 

w/HMii, given, as well as that of Mercury, in a former volume; and 

we need not doubt but tbey both meant the fame deity, ox 

that he was worihipped under both by tbe Gauls, fince h(Ab 

are of Celtic extrad;, and expreCfive of tbe excellent notioa 

they had of him upon both accounts. That of Theutat &g- 

nifying the father of hi i people y they acknowleged him under 

that name, at firfl as their founder, and afterwards boafted 

thcmfelvea to be fprung from him, in imitation of theThrar 

dan kings, who were another branch of the ancient Celte$< 

Mercury was efteemed the god of riches *l ; no man could 

" p Lucan. Pharfal. lib. i. Li v. decad. i>i. lib. vi. cap. 44. Ladtant. 
& al. <i Caefar. Comment, lib. vi. 

(S) He was generally repre- breadth, furroiraded witb rays, 

femed youthful, naked, with a which, when the fun ihines up* 

fadiant crown, or golden trefles. on it, caft a kind of golden or 

In fomc ancient buftos found of fiery luftre, and {hew that thofc 

him, as well as in many coins, rays had been formerly gilt, 

he is reprefcntcdvvith a pole, or What is remarkable in this an- 

ring, and a link of a chain fall- tique is, that he is carved widi 

tned to his fcuH, by which he his mouth wide open ; from 

was fufpended to the roof^ in which it is concluded to be here 

imitation of the fun, whom they reprefented as delivering his an- 

fancied to be fufpended by a fwcr : and indeed the druids 

golden chain. One head of his were, by this time, become fuch 

was dug up at the caftle of Po- zealous mimics of the GrceVs 

Kgnac, which place is fuppofcd and Romans, that we n^xA not 

to have been fo called from doubt but they had fome one or 

Apollo, and is ftill to be feen in more of thefc oracles among 

that place. It is but ill carved, them, though we could not fiaa 

on a bluiih ftone, between four any other footfleps of it (a), 
and five feet in height and 

\%\ Relig. dcs Gaul, ubi f^pra^ 
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^ttain tliem vrithout his help: hence he came to be toxt^, ^fiumtd 
bounded with FlutQ, an4 to fhare in his honours and attri-$ the god oj 
butcs \ or, if wc may be allowed to guefs nearer to thq rtckes^ 
trutb. Mercury, being dead, became Pluto, the god of riches^ 
and of the lower regions : and hence both Gai^ls and Thr^^ 
ician^ claimed their defcent from thefe two deities, after they 
l^ad, by length of time, fplit them into two, in invitation 
of the^r neighbours- Some infcriptions {hew, that not only ^dtohid 
Mercury, but even Venus and Mars, were numbered apong ^imon^ tki 
the infernal gods. As he was worftiippcd as their progeni- if^ffrn^ 
tor, he is often joined, in thofe ftatues and infcriptions ^'''"'■'" 
eroded to him, with the goddefs Poftverta, to affift women 
izji labour. This goddefs has much puzzled all mythologies, 
wd m^y be oiily an epithet of Proferpine, whom, Strabo • 
feys, they worfhipped as their mother ' \ or, perhaps, of 
Diana, who had the fame office. According to all thefe difi» 
tinftions, we may reckon three Gaulifh Mercuries, or ra* 
thcr the fame god worfliipped under three diflPercnt titleo^^ 
aind rcprefented in three different forms (T)* 

How he was worfhipped by the Gauls under any of thefe 
three denominations, is difficult to determine \ only as he 



t Lib. iv« 



(T) As the god of eloquence, 
he was reprefented in the man- 
ner defcribed by Lucian. as an 
old man, with his bow, quiver, 
club, and lion^s ikin, holding 
a willing multitude chained to 
his tongue by their ears. As 
the god of merchants and tra- 
vellers, he was exhibited naked, 
without fex and beard, and with 
his winged cap and caduceus* 
He is underthis head, Ukewife, 
reprefented with a purfe in one 
hand, and fometimes with a cor- 
nucopia in the other, and with 
wings on his heels, as the mef- 
fenger of the gods. In fome 
f^tues, he has a crefcent over 
the wings of his cap, and was 
often joined with the moon in 
the Gauliih worlhip, and that, 
probably, upon thefe two ac- 
counts ; firfi, as th^ one was the 



difpenfer of wealthy and xhi 
other the giver of fertility to 
the earth; and, fecondly, as 
both prelided over the highways^ 
upon which account the latter 
was called Trivia | and both 
protected the roads, travellers^ 
thieves, ihepherds, and (hep- 
herdelTes (3), upon which ac» 
count thefe likewife offered fa* 
orifices (4)* As an infernal 
deity, we conjedure him to 
have been reprefented with a 
beard ; his winged cap rather 
refembled a dijQt, and, inftead 
of a caduceus, lie held in one 
hand an odd kind of fceptre, 
and in the other a purfe. His 
body was furrounded with an 
imperial mantle, or paludanlen- 
tum, tied orfaftened by fome or- 
nament on one of his fhoulders« 



(3) Porph. de Abft. lib. ii. 
Hymo. in Mer, ven 15, 290. 



Macrob. Somn. Scip. lib. i. AsaSt, 
(4) Euilat* OdyfT. |. Iliad. {. 

D d a was, 
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was. In imitation of the Romans, deified as the^god of traf«- 
fick and riches, we may fuppofc they borrowed feme of 
their rites from the worihip which '^zs paid to him by the 
Roman merchants. The chief tifttm, with which they 
concluded his feaft, was a fow with pig. Some other male 
deities they had like wife adopted, fbch as Mithras, from the 
Perfians ; Neptcrne, Erebus, and Orcus, fuppofed both ta 
be the fame with Pluto, Bacchus, and fome others, wbonr 
they took from the Greeks and Romans ; concerning which 
we know very Tittle, either of their worftiip, or of the no- 
tion which the Gatrls had of their power and attributes. 

The chief of their goddefies were Diana or Luna, Juna, 
Minerva, Venns, Proferpine, Arduina, whom we fappofe' 

■ to be the Moon, and Cybcle, a ftatue of which was dug up 
at Paris, having a head crowned with a kind of bexagonaF 
temple, particularly venerated in the city of Autan, where 
her priefts were caftratcd in horrour of her, and from thence 
called Gain (U). Before we clofe this feSion, it will be 
neccffary to give our readers fome account of the Gauliflt 
druids and bards, amd of fuch of their doftrine* and tenets 

. z$ have not been yet touched upon > at leaf! as far as we eair 



(U) That Cybele, or the 
ipQther of the gods, as (he is 
called, was a deity of Syrian, 
and not of Gallic extract, is 
univerrallyacknowTeged: fbthat 
if her worfliip was introduced 
into Gaul, it was either by force, 
or in imitation of the Greeks 
a'nd Romans. If we confider, 
their abhorrence of all mutila- 
tions, we can hardly think, 
that they would willingly adopt 
iuch a kind of worfliip as this, 
which required every prieft, 
and encouraged every votary of 
the goddcfs to become an eu- 
nuch. We are, moreover, told, 
that thofe GalU were held in 
fuch abhorrence, that no other 
ffeople would converfe with 
them ; and that they were placed 
upon the level with forcerers, 
gladiators, and executioners ( i ) ; 
lb that they had no other way 
of living, but by carrying their 
goddds about, and b^ging 



charity for her fake ; all which 
difcipline was entirely oppofite 
to the genius of the Gallic na- 
tion. 

Accordingly, St, Jerom has a 
pailage, which plainly intimates, 
that the Romans forced this 
eraafculated prieflhood upon the 
Gauls., and called thofe eunuchs 
Galli, in order to fix a perpe- 
tual ignominy upon that nation, 
for having taken their metro- 
polis, and befieged their Capi- 
tol. We are loS by Dionyfius 
of Haficarnaffus, that no Ro- 
man took that office upon him, 
but that they had a Phrygian 
male and female to perform it. 
This might be true, in' fome 
degree j and if what is reported 
of Heliogabalus, who became 
one of theiii, is to be credited, 
it win only fliew, that he re- 

firded the laws and cufloms of 
ome no more in this cafe, than 
he did in all others. 



(0 Tertul. de RefttrreCI. cap. 6, 
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£lean from ancient authors; for it cannot be expe£bed> tbait 

^nre (hould know much concerning a fet of men, who made 

a myfterjr of th^ir rdigion and philofophy, and a conftant r 

cule never to commit to writing any thing relating to either •. 

We have already obfcrvcd, that the order of the druids ^hetrdrn^ 
had the fole care of all religious matters, which they fo art- '<^» 
fully and dcxtroufly introduced into every other concern, 
both public and private, that nothing could be Hone with- 
out their apj)robation' ; and this abfolute power of tbeir's 
lafted till at leaft fome time after their conqueft by the 
Romans^ They were called by fevcral names ( W)> JbefidoB 
Aat of dmid. Their antiquity is confiJered of the fame Conformiij 
date with the Brach mans of India, Magi of Perfia, the ChaL- of their 
jdeesof Babylon and Affyria, and, in a word, with ^^ ^^[I'l^^r 
oldeft fefts of philofophers ^ Indeed, confidering th« fur- ^J^^ ^^ 
frifing conformity of their doftrine, notwithftanding their Erath- 
£.reat diftance from each other, we cannot otherwife ac- maHs^&c*^ 
count for it, but by fuppofing, that they all received it 
;from the fame perfon, namely, Noah, and bis immediate 
^lefcendents, and carried it each to the different places of 
Aeir difperfion ; for they can never be fuppofed to hav^e • 
.communicated it to each other, as there could be no 
communication or commerce between them in thofe early 
limes : at lead the druids of Britain, of whom we fhafl 
ipeak in the fequel, and from whom the Gauls received all •.^- ' 
their religion ^ind philofophy, cannot be fuppofed to have 

.» Caef. tComment* lib. vi. & alibi pafT. t Vide int. al; Laert. 

in Prooem. Orig. cont. Ceif. lib. v. CI. Alex. Strom, lib.iii, Po- 
Jk^hift..9pgd,eund. lib. i. CeIC apud Orig. ubi fupra. 

(W}O0evof them was that of called fence, and fenes (3). - . 

dSemnotkei (a)^ given, doubt- This was probably done in imi^ 

lefs, OB account of their greater station of the feft of gymnofo- ' 

s^eneration for, and knowle^e pbids, who agree with them in 

of, the godhead. Diodorus Si- qian^r things, 'particularly, in 

yculus ftyles them faronides, .on having their focieties compofed 

account of their great regard to of males and females, like the 

fuch old oaks as were decax'^ed, Gaulifli druids, in ftudying 

■and ftrippcd of their bark ; for philofophy, aftrology, prying 

that is the meaning of the into futurity, and living in ce- 

word, according to Heiychiu 8. libacy. Thefe were by the 

The lafl name we (hall men^ Greeks called femnones ; the 

tion, was that of Senani, which Gauls, among whom the mn 

we hinted above was, probably, was^ and is ilill, in many pro- 

affumed by them as more pleaf- vinces, pronounced like n^^ 

ing to the Romans, it properly called them fennones, and, in 

Signifying a wre or *venerahle the Latin termination^ fjsxiponi 

man; as their druidelTes were andfennani. 

<») IDiojg, Lacrt. in Proqem. Suid. \n Vdc. (3) MeU> li^« >i1? . 
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lifcd ilfrohi inyof thefe foreign te^i, t6 whbm tbeyilptft 
utterly unknown. 

Among other inftances of the ctceffive power of the dtu- 
icBfli tribe, G«far mentions one, by which we may guefs at 
th^ reft; naihely, that they chofc the annual magiftrtites of 
tVery city, who had, during that year, the fapreme autho* 
ii\f^ and fomctiihcs the title of king 5 and yet thcfe could 
do nothing without their approbation and advice ** : fo thut, 
libtWithftartding their great pomp and ftate, they were bttt 
thfc creatures and flaves of the druids. They ererted the 
Tame arbitrary power in their courts of judicature, and all 
bther cafes, and were every where efteemed as the chiefs of 
16 very Gaulift commonwealth. They bird the fole manage* 
mcnt and inftru£Kon of youth in every thing but the mr- 
li^Ary art. In this taft refpef^ the druids, and their difr 
ei^lfes, wfcre hot only exempt from goinj; to war, hut ffom 
all kind of tribute li'kewife. Th^ir Order was not fixed to 
•any particular families or nation of Gaul ; but every rcaxi 
had power to offer himfelf as a candidate, and, if approved 
by the fociety, was admitted into it. Their grand druid 
was chofen from amongft them by the plurality of votes", 
and, wi^en any difpute arofe, it Was often terminated in 
this, as in oth^r cafes, by the fword. We have already ob- 
ftrtcd, that they made it a part of their religion not to corft- 
Ihit any thing to writing, but to couch all their myfterics 
^nd learning in verfe ; and thefe, it feems, wfere ndultiplied 
in titoie to fuch a number* that it took fome of thefn twenty 
-years to learn thetn all by heart. 

The three graiid fundamentals of their religion confided, 
.1. In their 'worfliip of the gods. 2. In abftaimng from all 
-evil. And, 3. In behaving with intrepidity upon all occa- 
fiohs T. In order to infpire them with a contern]pt of life, 
th^y taught the immortality of the foul, and a future ftatc 
*t(f rewards and punifhrnents. 

■ They alio pretended to great fkill in foine branches of 
jgeography and aftronomy j from which they aflumed a 
knowlege of the divine will ; pretended to pry into futurity, 
and to foretel Grange events. Pliny adds, that they ftudied 
natural phiJofopby, and praftife.d phyfic\ This laft confift- 
•cd chiefly in the knowlege and ufe of fimples 5 but they 
foon found out a way to render it more intricate and myfte^ 
rious* by intermingling it with aftrology, and other fupe^ 
.ftitious rites. 

Before wp leave Ihis fubjtdj, we tnuft not omit fayinj; 
fonitthing of their famed druideiSes, and the great cftcem 
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* CiBr. Commeiyt, 
r Diog. l^a^rt. lib. i. 



lib. vii. Vide & Dia Chryfoft. Ora«* xlix. 
» Viflc ijat. Hift, lib, x^i?. & ftq. • ' 
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they were in among the Gauls^ as well as the Germans ^» 
Anciently the Gaulifli women bore a great fway in this 
country, of which the druids, in time, ftrippcd them ; but 
it is likely, that the dmideflfes held ftill great part of thpr 
own power, efpecially on account of their being thought 
endowed with the fpirit of prophecy ; for we cannot find, 
that they were famed for any thirig clfe ; and fomc of them 
^cre among th€ lowed rank ijf people. 

There were three clafifes of drnrdcffes in Gai;il, the chief 7krei «i^ 
^ which was tbofe who lived in perpetual virginity ; for dtrsaf 
thefe were thought to poffefs the fpirit of prophecy. The. '^'**' 
next was thofe who, though married, were yet oblig- 
ed to abftain from the matrimonial intcrcourfe, except one 
fingle time in the whole year, when they were allowed 
k> converfe with their hufbands ; after this communica- 
tion, they returned to their office, which was, to affift 
the druids at their religiotts funftions. The Jaft were V^UW ^fia, 
a kind of fervants or attendants, on the others ; and this 
circumftance we learn rather from old monuments and in- 
fcriptiqns, than from ancient authors, who have faid littld 
more of them, than that they were propheteffes. The 
druids and druidefles pretended to a great knowlege in 
aftrology, calculated nativities, erefted figures, an4 forcr 
told ftrange things, botii by that art, and by their inha- 
man auguries (L). But thofe, who were ftyled prophc^ 
tefies, were thought to have a gift fupcrior to the reft, 
which was revered as fupernatural : th.efe were called by 
fome fuperior title, ftich as that of dame was heretofore 
among us, and were in the high eft rcqueft, not only among 
their own people, but likewife among foreign nations. 

y Tacit, lib. iv. cap^ $4. tc (eq. de Mor. Germ. Dio, in Fragm. 
xlix. Piin. U al. 

(L) The druidefTes were, on plunged a long knife into tht 

4tiefex}Ccafioos, like the druids, breaft of each of thefe unfortu- 

i^lothed in white tunics, fa^en- ^ nate wretches, one after am- 

ed with hooks, and gift with a other, as faft as they were 

brafs girdle, and without (hoes, brought ; and from the flowing^ ' 

As foon as the Cimbriahs had of their blood (lie formed her 

caken any captives, theie wo- prediiiSiions. The odier druid- 

men flew upon them with drawn effcs, who affifted, took up the 

fwordsjn their hands, and threyv brea.t;bler& bodies, opened and 

them down ; thence they drag- examined their intraib, and 

ged them to a capacious la- from thence likewife foretold 

brum, or cittern, by the fide events, which were immediate- 

of which was a kind of foot- ly /communicated to the \vhole 

i^ool, on. whidi ihe druid- anmy or councili and as readily 

<r« then ^^ciatin|;, $s>od, m^m believed:*' ^ 

P d 4 The 
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WUektriis. The Others were much lefs r^gardtedj and their »igkt^ 
aflemblies about ponds and marfhes^ to woribip and confoU 
the moon, apd fome other forceries they pretended to ufc, 
caufed them to be confidered as downright witchesy cani« 
bals, lapii?^ pythoniflae, ftriaet and every thing that is de« 
tellable and horrid, by Chriftian authors, from the fixth. 
century to the prefent time ». 
7Jk# hardSi The next order among them, in great edeem, was that 
tkiir^t. of the bards. Some authors have, indeed, confounded 
t)iem with the drulds, and aiTerted the former to be only a 
ipore modern name given to them ; but there is a paffage 
in Strabo, which entirely explodes that notion, where be 
D'tjfirent f^ysN that the druids were in the higheft power, and gave 
fromtki }aws to the vates, cubages, and bards, who were every- 
dntids. where to allow precedence when they pleafed to demand lU 
and were not allowed to do any thing without th^ir confent 
2|nd approbation. Befides, we are told hj a number o£ 
pther authors, that thefe bards were fo called from tbeic 
office, which was, to fing the praifes of their heroes ^, and. 
to accompany their fongs with muGcal initruments \ and 
that their compofitions were held in the higheft efteem, as 
the moft elQFedual means of eternizing the memory of thofo 
who had the merit or good fortune to be celebrated in them. 
One of the authors laft quoted adds, that they could at any 
time reftrain a whole army's engaging, by their interpofi- 
tion : fp great a power had Wifdom and the Mufes over 
Thpr^^i thofe Barbarians. It was their bufinefs to accompany the 
iMtAformj, (jauUih armies with their fongs, which were generally cal- 
culated to infpire them with valour and intrepidity, with the 
love of liberty, and contempt of deaths During the at- 
tack, they ufed likewife to raife loud fhouts, fometimes as 
of viftofy, at other times to intimate their danger, in cafe 
they did not fight valiantly, or were ready to give way ; fo 
that, tbougb they did i^ot really fight tbemfelyes, they were 
fo intprnpiPglcd with the army, that they ran, in a great 
meafure, the fame riik with thofe that did. Bytb^fe means, 
they were eye-witneflcs of the combatants, and either celc« 
* brated their praifes in their fongs, or cenfured thofe who 
had not done their duty; and as thefe might in time dege- 
nerate, and be* often bribed to extol thofe who had been 
faulty, or in praifing cither too much or too little, for fa- 
vour Or intereft, it i^ thought they acquired the name of 
FaiiJ and parafites *. To thefe two orders v^e may add thofe pf the 
imva^is. rates iand euvatcs, of evi'bates, which wer^ (iiU iniierior tp 

* Grater, p. 6%. Rclig. dei Oaul. lib. i. cap. ay. • Strab. lib. iv, 
\ JXckI* Sic lib. yi. cap, o. Lucan. lib. i. ver. 447. Ammian. Marcel, 
hb. XV. ' c Paofan. m FJ^oc * fofAotft* 9^. Atben. lib. vi^ ' 
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that 6f the bafds; but whether. they were fo to each other, 
or the fame under two names, is not cafy-to afcertain, with 
th^t glimmering light we have from ancient authors. All 
that can be conjeftured upon the whole is, that the druids 
prefided over all religious matters, and bore a great fway in 
thofe of a civil nature. The bards were the recorders of all 
tranfa43,ions, and preferved in their poetic compofitiona the 
knowlege. of things and perfons> and communicated as 
much of it to the laity, by their fongs, as the druids thought 
proper. The vates and euvates were fingers of thefe bardiQi. TAeir/up* 
compofitions, and retained in the families of the great, P^fi^^J^^* 
to celebrate their praifes and heroic afts ; but the druids 
being more known to ftrangers than the reft, their name 
was given to all indiflPerently by ancient hiftorians. 

We (hall clofe this account of the Gaulifli religion with 
pbferving, that, in fpite of all the fevere edidis of the Ro- 
man and Chriftian inonarchs, there were ftill very vifible 
traces of it, and of the very worft part of the druidifh rites, 
pradifed not only long after the fettling of Chriftianity in 
Gaul, but even to the middle of the fixth century, as ap- 
pears by a remarkable inftance, which we ihalLgive in the 
note (O). 

S E C T. IV. 

Of the Antiquity J Government , Laws^ Learnings -^^^^j 
Sciences i Commerce^ and CuJlomSy of the ancient Gauls. 

XTI/E have already fpoken at large of the origin and anti- ThetrgtH 
^^ quity of the Gauls, in the hiftory of the Celtes their 'vernnunu ^ 
anceftors ; of their migrations and fettlement in Europe 
and of their ancient monarchical government. How and 

(O) This fa6l is taken from of their ancient fuperftitions. 

Procopius, who was himfelf an They offer up human vi6tims, 

eye-witnefs of it, and is as foU and ufe many execrable rites 

lows : Theodebert I. having in their auguries." And an- 

penetrated into Italy at the other author, who lived till the ^ 

head of a conilderable army, latter end of the feventh cen- 

and taken pofleHion of the bridge tury, gives a long catalogue 

qf Pavia, his men offered in fa- of fuch fuperftitions, againft 

crifice the wives and children of which, as he was a bifhop, and 

the Goths, whom they had fur- fince fainted for his piety, he 

prifed, and call their bodies into forewarns his Chriftian flock, 

the river, as the firft-fruits of The reader may fee the paffage 

that war. *« For," fays he, at large in the authors^quoted 

♦* the Franks, though Chrif- below (f). 
tians, ftill obferve a great many 

(i) Vide Father Coint torn. i. & iii. Fleury's Ecclef. Hlft. tora. 
viil. Reiig. dei Gaul, lib, i. cap. 7. 
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vbeA it came tfterwardt to dedme, and fpiit idfetf istd 
that variety of formft in which the Romans found thera 
afterwards, were in Tain to enquire^ confidering that thef 
had neither hifiory nor records^ except what was couched 
in the fongs or baliads of their bards and druids9 who kept 
dicnii as much as poffibte, from public knowlege, and onlj 
fiing or repeated them on certain tirne^, or upon particular 
occafions, rather to ftimuiate the people to imitate their 
heroes^ than to preferve any regular feries of their traof- 
aQions. AH therefore chat can be offered concerning this 
change, is as fdlows : 

The Gauls were by this time (though ftiH under the fame 
name, uiing the fame language and cuftoms, and governed 
by the fame general laws) fubjed to different governments, 
fome of which were monarcfaicai, others arifl:ocratical| 
others partly fo, and partlv demoeratical ; and thefe were, 
by way of diftin<^ion callM free ^. Tacitus reckons no kfs 
than fixty-four of thefc cities, or, as Caefar more predfely 
explains itS regions, or diftri£b, who were under this 
kind of government. Thefe commonwealths were chiefiy 
governed by the advice of the noUes, but anciently every 

J ear they cnofe a magiftrate for civil, and a general for mi- 
itary affairs « 5 yet thefe, as wcU as thofe that were under a 
kingly government, obferved one conftant law, to call every 
year, at a certain' time> a general council of the whole na- 
tion ; in which^ whatever related to the common intereft of 
the community, was debated and fettled. The free com- 
monwealths had, beGdes, a law common to them all, im- 
porting, that whoever heard any report, or rumour, among 
their borderers, wliich concerned the common intereft, they 
were obliged to acquaint their magiftrates with it, and to 
conceal it from the people. The magiftrates were to con- 
ceal what they thought proper, and acquaint the people 
with the reft ; for it was not lawful for any perfon to talk of 
matters that related to the whole community, but in the 
cmincii K This grand council was the dernier refort of the 
Gauls, wherein every thing relating not only to peace and 
war, but to property, boundaries, territories, and diftribu- 
tion of plunder, between diftrift and diftrift, was finally 
determined. Thofe fmall commonwealths feem to have 
had fuch an averfion to kingly government, that one of 
them., the nation of the ^dui, ordered the great Certillus, 
the father of Vercingetorix, a man in great power and credit^ 

e Cacfar. Comment, lib. i. cap. i. iib» vi. cap. 4. t Tacit, 

jf^nii. lib. iii* s Strab. lib. v* ^ Comment, lib. vi. cap. 4. 
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iihd «fteem4d the firft man in Gaul, to be put to death, fot 
having afpired to the kingdom ^ At the fame time they were 
fo extremely jealous of each ether's ftrength, that they were 
obliged to enter into edmbin^tions, and the little republics 
to put themfelves under the proteftion of the greater. Caefat 
fometihies tails the former tributary and fubjeft to the latter, 
but moft commonly confederate with them. Upon hi$ 
fitft entrance Into Gaul he found it divided into two fac- 
tions: the JEdui were at the head of one, and the Arvernl 
condu£led the other \ and both, he relates, had for many . 
years contended for the funeriority, whilft the Bituriges, a 
people In the province of Berr!, and neighbours of the Ar- 
vietnl, were ftill in fabje<9:ion to the j95dui ; and the Sequa- 
nt, \C^hb lived in Upper Burgundy, now Franch Comte, 
tand neighbours to the JEdui, were under the proteftion of 
the Arverni. 

Such were the unhappy divifions between the Gaulifll lmpro*vid 
comfrionwealths, which gave fo great an advantage to the hJ-C^fiir. 
Roman's againft them, and which thefe laft failed not to 
"iYnpTOve. Caefar, finding the Arverni averfe to his mea- Hisfdicf 
Ixircs, entered into an alliance with the -ffidui, who were ondad- 
by this time become greatly inferior to that party, compli-- ^^*f'* 
menting them with the title of friends and brothers to the 
Roman people. Their example was foon foITowed by 
tithfcY^ \ \o thlat by cajoling fome, and fowing jealoufies and 
difcords atnong others, he facilitated the conqueft of that 
Xvaili\ce nation. 

But, notwithftanding tWs great multitude and variety of TA/iV fifty 

"commonwealths, it is evident that Gaul, Germany, and ^wgs, 

Spain, ftill abounded with petty kingdoms, that is, with 

dlftrifts governed by kings, whom the Ptomans ftyled rc- 

guli, but the "Gauls called kings, however circumfcribed 

theit dominions. Thefe differed from the magiftrates of 

•cottnnonwealths, as they enjoyed their dignity during life ; 

and from common monarchs, it not being hereditary, but 

fometimes conferred by the people upon fuch as were in ffdocrr^^ 

the gfcateft efteem for jiiftice, wifdom, and bravery. Some- y^«* 

times they were forced by one nation upon another, as the 

Bituriges placed a king over the Celtse, in the reign of Tar* 

quinius TPrifcus ^ 5 fometimes a brave and powerful man 

forced himfelf upon the throne : and even thofe who came 

to the crown by fucceflion, were far from being arbitrary, 

ot having an unlimited powef, but were as much account- ^knr 

tible tt) the people as thofe that were chofen by them. This ponutrU^ 

|g,at Icaft, what Ambiorix, king of the Eburones, acknow- mted» 

« 

< Vide & Comment. lib. vi. cap. lu ^ Livy, lib. v. 
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The Hifiory of the Gauls. 

legesi witb relation to himfielf : ^* The conftitution of our 
government, fays he. Is fuch, that the people have no lefs 
power and authority over me, than I have over them^** 

It is not eafy to determine how many of thefe kingdoms 
and commonwealths there were in Gaul; but both were 
equally courted by the Romans, and for the fame reafon ; 
namely, to withdraw from, and weaken the force of thofe 
that oppofed their conquefts. Thefe petty kings, efpe- 
cially, were often corrupted by gifts, promifes, or flattering 
titles, fuch as that of Friends and Confederates of Rome, 
to embroil the Gaulifh affairs, and foment diiTeniions among 
their little kingdoms and republics : even the pooreft and 
"moft inconfiderable amongd them were thought worth the 
trouble of bringing over ; and if their corrupters found 
them bufy and aftive in their intereft, they rewarded them 
in fuch a manner as was moil likely to draw others into tiie 
fame treacherous pra£lice$. Among thofe whom Csefar 
mentions among the friends and allies of Rome, uras Cata- 
mantales, king. of the Sequani, the grandfather of Pifo, 
who reigned in Aquitain, and" whofe name the conqueror 
has not thought fit to record ; and Olevico, king of the Ni- 
tiobriges, or people o£ Agenois, who had that title beftowed 
upon him by the Roman fenate. He that made the nobjeft 
refiftance againft the Romans* was Divitiacus, king of the 
Sueflbnes, a brave people of Gallia Belgica, who was one of 
the mod potent princes of Gallia. His territories were 
large and fruitful : he pofTefled twelve confiderable cities, 
one of which, Noviodunum, now Noyons, Caefar after- 
wards reduced, and with it that whole nation, notwith- 
fianding they had brought five hundred thoufand fighting 
men againft him. This prince's dominions is faid to have 
extended even to Little Brittany. He was fucceeded by 
Galba, at the time when Csefar invaded them \ Thus 
much for the Gaulifh government, which we (hall clofc 
with a fevere refleftlon which that conqueror makes upop 
it, and which will (hew how much their inteftine feuds 
contributed to bis conqueft. *' Among the Gauls (fays 
he) ", not only all their cities, cantons, and diftrids, but 
even almoft all families, are divided and torn by fa^ons. 
Thefe are generally caufed and fomented by their princes 
and demagogues, who exercife a kind of arbitrary power and 
authority over their inferiors and dependents, and manage 
all public matters with an uncontroulable authority.** Ta- 
citus makes nearly the fame obfervation ^ ; fo that, in fpitc 

i Cxf. Comment, lib. v. cap. 8. . *" Idem ibid. lib. iv. c«p»|^ 

• Iciem ibid. lib. ii. cap. i, & feq. « Idem ibid, lib, vi« cap. ii, 

P Tacit. AnnalJib, Leap. i|. . ^ 
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<Jf all their bravery, their ruin was inevitable, when fo 
torn and difmembered from within, and invaded by fuch 
powerful and politic enemies from without. 

Whether thefe difafters were occaGoncd through the want Their Uiui 
of a wife body of laws, or through the negle£b and violation uuknoivntB 
©f them, is not eafy to determine. We have, indeed, ob- »*• 
fcrved, in a former volume, that Mercury is faid to have 
civilized the Celtic nation, in many refpeQs, and, amongft 
other things, that he formed a code of laws. Anotber au- 
thor gives the reputation of this to Samotbes, a man of pro* 
found learning and wifdom among them, and faid to have 
been the founder of the Celtic monarchy ^. But the nature 
of thofe laws (if any fuch there were), we cannot pretend 
to explain. If we may, however, guefs from fome in- J Jlrange 
ftances of their hiftory, they held one general maxim, that ^aximtf 
the longeft fword had the beft title; that it was the defign ^^^^^^* 
of the Supreme Being, that the ftrongeft ihould ftrip the fij^j^j 
weakeft ; and that he who had not power enough to defend their rigki 
his right, ought to yield it to him that was capable of tak- on their 
iiig it from him by fuperior ftrcngth or valour. funirds. 

' This maxim of their's was not confined to foreign con- Decided 
quefts, but extended to the decifion of private right among '^«> U>w 
ftemfclves ; for when any debates arofe about their pof- -l^^^ ^^' 
feffions, about any injury or affront given or received, efpe- ^on^ai* 
ciaTly among thofe of rank, in cafe the council or public , * 
ihagiftrate did not give fentence to the iatisfa£tion of both 
parties, they generally decided the point by fingle combat. 
Neither could their magiflrates deny them that liberty, 
•when infifted upon by either party ; nor could the oppofite 
decline the challenge, without giving up his caufe, and be- 
ing branded with ignominy. Anciently^ indeed, whilft the 
whole Gauliih nation were und^r a government chiefly com-* > 
pofed of druids and bards, fuch difputes may have been, and, 
it is moil likely, were adualiy decided by their courts and 
councils-; but after the nation came to be feparatcd into j^ppgakd 
many different governments, they confidered fuch fubjeflion to that 
^s a kind of outrage to their freedom and honour, and to from any 
fubftitute this way of fingle combat, not only as the fhortefl, court fen- , 
but as the more honourable, and more agreeable to that re- ^'^^''* 
ccived maxim of their's, that Providence was engaged to 
protcft the right party ; and that fuccefs was a fure tokea 
that the conqueror had the beft title to the matter in dif. 
pute. And as the party who jndged himfelf injured had a 
light to appeal to this kind of duel, to juftify his diffatif- 

q Lewis's HiH. Prit« and the authors quoted by him, book u 
chap. 2. 

faftion. 
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fa£Uon, even thou|[h the king himfdf had given fen tenet 
9gainft hini| and his opponent was obliged to fubmit to it| 
MMd in mH to if the cafe of the two contenders was fo intricate, that the 
MhMs jndges could not readily detemune it, they adjudged them 
^fi^' to terminate the conteft by this method. Even the wit-? 
neflesi if their depofitions chanced to contradi£l each other, 
were obliged to clear themfelves by fighting. In a word, 
whatever was decided by fingle combat, was efteemed oi 
greater weight and authority than any fentence that was 
piaiired either by king, or court of judicature. 
Strange To fuch a degree of fondnefs for thefe fingle cpmbats 

findneft were they grown, that the candidates for places pf honour 
fir duiU. Qf truft, when their pretentions or merit were efteemed 
nearly equal, had recourfe to it -, and, even among tbt 
druids themfelves, the choice of a chief, when the old one 
diedy was often decided by it, whenever any difpute 9mfc 
about the number or validity of the votes of the cledorv '• 
And, what was ftill more furprifing) thefe challenges were 
often fent for mere pundlilios and trifling differences, efpe- 
ciallyat their feafts and drunken revels; many times out 
of mere oftentation^ and to make parade of their ftrength 
and bravery (K)* 
Ejfiijkfi The Gauls had fnch a fingular contempt of life, that either 
i^# •/ upon the appearance of fervitude, or incapacity of a&ion 
bbirij^* through old age, wounds* or chronic difeafes, they either 
put an end to their, days, or eife prevailed upon their friends 
to kill them, efteeming this laft (late as much a kind of 

'Comment, lib. vj. cap. 13. Tacit, Ann. lib. xxiiu cap. 57* K* 
Damafcen. Veget. de Re milic Sc aU 

(K) Livy,fpeakingofthefu- princes, to difplay their bra- 

ncral obfeqaies which Scipio very, for the credit of their na- 

Africanus celebrated to the me- tion ; others declared they came 

mory of his father and uncle, to do honour to their general, 

who both died in the SpaniCh Some cameto^ghtou^ of often* 

wars, tells us, thst there came ration ; and others, bec9ufe chey 

great crouds of perlbns of dif* could not refufe the challenge 

tindtipn to Carthagena, a city that was fent them. Amfmffk 

in Spain, faiU to have been built them were fbme, who, having 

by Afdrubal, to honour that lawfuits, or fomp controverfies 

ceremony by (ingle combats, with others, agreed to put off 

•* Thefe (fays he), did not fight thedecifion of them to this time 

Itlce common gladiators, either and place, and with ttis con- 

hy force, or for moncjr, but of dition, that the eftate^or thing 

their own accord , and tree will .*' in difpute ftiould fall ta the con* 

Some were fent thither by their queror ( i ) . 

(i) Livy, lib. xxvxii. cap. si» 
<^ i fiavery, 
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flavery» as faiUilig into the hands of their enemies. In dues', Their dtf- 
-when once they found themfelves io clofely befieged by perau hir 
their enemic;*, that they could refill no longer, inftcad ojf *«'*'»»'*• 
thinking how to make the moft honourable terms of capi- ^ 

tulation, their chief care in general was to put their wives 
and children to death, and then to kill one another, to 
avoid being led inio ilavery. In the &eld, when they were 
forced to rnake fuch a hafty retreat that they could not pro* 
cure carriages for thofe who were not able to follow them 
on foot, as the fick and wounded, they made no fcruple to 
difpatch tbem. And this was fo far from being reckoned 
cruel and inhuman, that thofe who were difabied, begged, 
with the moft earneft importunity, to be thus delivered 
from the power of their enemies (M). 

Perfonal cours^ge, or contempt pf danger and death, was The bra" 
every way as confpicuous in the women as in the other fex, '^^''y of 
It was a principle they feemed to fuck in at the breaft ; at ^^' <^««/f^ 
ieaftitw.as iiicukated in them during their moft tender ^**'^*' 
years. The Gaulifli women exerted themfelves in a very 
extraordinary manner, to prevent their men from giving 
ground to the enemy ; and even when they turned their 
backs, they fell with incredible fury upon the fugitives a$ 
well as upon their purfuers* 

The Ambrones, fays Plutarch % (a Gauliih people, who Somtre- 
lived near the foot of the Alps, between Switzerland and f»^rhaHe 
Provence), having been defeated by Marl us near Aix in ^^f*^'' 
Provence, were purfued by the Romans quite to their car- 
riages : there they found the women armed with fwords 
and hatchets, who mingling with the vidors and the van- 
quiflied, did with one hand endeavour to wrench their 
bucklers frottt them, and with the other to difpatch them, 
never quitting their hold but with their lives. This effort 

« Plut, in Vita Marii. Vide & Orof. lib. vi. cap. i^. Fior. lib, iiL 
cap. 3. Hieron. Epift. ad Geronc. 

<M) Brennus being danger- for their leader, who fliould 

oudy wounded in that unfor- firft difpatch him and all the 

tunate expedition which he un- fick and wounded, and after- 

dertook agaiad Greece, and wards lead them back into their 

ieeing his army deflroyed, own country. His advice was 

partly by the enemy, and partly followed, and twenty thoufand 

D^ hunger, cold, and other ac- of that unhappy people were 

cidents, ailembled the broken butchered. Brecmus only chofii 

remnant of his troops, and ad- to die by his own hands (i)« 
▼ifed them to choofe Cichorius 

(1) Excerpt, ex tHod. Sic. lib. xxii. Ap. legal. Hafchel. p. 153L 
Vide Pciloutur. lift Celt. lib. ii. cap. 14. 

might 
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might be Imputed to their fory and defpair ; but when thef 
found themfelvea loft beyond recovery, they demanded of 
the conqueror, that they might not be condemned to flavery : 
that their chaftity might fie prcfervcd inviolate ; and that 
they might be employed in the fervtce of the veftals. Thefe 
conditions having been rejeded by Marius, they were all 
found next day either hanging on trees, or weltering in 
their blood, with their children butchered by their own 
bands. We have given, in a former volume, another, 
and even more dreadful inftance of this love of liberty, in 
the Cimbrian women ; the circumftances of which are fo 
horrible, that we hope we may fave ourfehres the trouUe 
ofrepeatmg them. The fame defpcrate reiiftande Jolios 
Caefar is reported to have experienced from the Helvetttn 
women, when, having defeated their hufbands, be came 
to take pofieiEon of their camp and baggage ; for botb the 
women and their young fons defended themfelves tothelaft 
extremity, choofing rather to be cut in pieces than to be 
carried into flavery ^ The Dalmatian women are likewtft 
reported to have fet fire to their baggage, and to have 
thrown themfelves and their children into it ; whilft others 
precipitated themfelves and their offspring into the next river". 
What their military difcipline was is difficult to alfcertain : 
by what we have hitherto feen, it feems to have been very 
imperfed); ; and their falling, in fuch vaft multitudes, upon 
the enemy, with more fury than difcretion, without either 
taking the advantage of the ground, or dividing their nu- 
merous hofts as occafion required, but trufting altogether 
to their numbers and valour, fufficiently proves them to 
have been greatly deficient in this refpe^l : and this is the 
true reafon whythey had fuch ill fuccefs whenever they 
engaged with other nations, efpecially the Romans. Their 
, chief talent confifted principally in invading, rather than 
defending, iff pouring in their numberlefs troops with in- 
credible fury and fpeed, and fpreading terror wherever they 
came ; in furmounting all the difficulties, and enduring aU 
the hardfliips that fell in their way, and attacking their 
enemies with dreadful fliouts and defperate eagerhefs, main- 
taining the combat with an intrepidity almoft peculiar to 
themlj when all thefe efforts failed, as often happened when 
they were engaged with troops that were better difciplined, 
and trained up in all the refined arts and flratageras of war, 
their laft refource was to (ignalize their valour and love of 
liberty, by fuch defperate methods as thofe we have lately 
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tiinted. Mocli of their fuceefa was owing to tb«ir tibrfe DiJeteHtj' 
Md armed chariots, in both which rtfp^fXs they difpiayed ^^fif • 
fuch a wonderful dexterity as, joined to their bravery, fcl- ^»<^^«^W4 
item failed of doing eonfiderabic eicecution. , When they ^j^J^^l}^ ' 
came to be rent into fmall kingdoms and common weal thS| l^Htmith^ 
their method was to divide their armieSi in time of aftion^ among 
in the fame manner, that the merit and prowefs, as well as ^^^'^y 
the faults and mifbehaviour of every nation and tribe might 
l>e better known, and that every man might be thereby ex4» 
cited to advance the honour of that to whrch he belonged : 
i^ttt this difpoHtion, though etcellently well defigned at fir ft, 
vas attended with great inconveniences, and often threw 
things into confufion, cither for Want of general difctpline^ 
or through the jealoufy and mifunderftanding between theii: 
commanders, and efpecially from the time the Romans un- 
dertook the conqueft of Gaul, through the treachery of 
thofe who had been corrupted by them. 

One particular more we muft not omit, concfcrning thfeli^ Supif;fii/f^ 
military difcipline, which is their extreme fuperftition, in ouj akUr-^, 
which they fcemed to exceed all other nations ; they wiere Ty?'^*'' i - 
very careful in obferving the moon in particular, and avoided, /„^^t^j 
as much as poffible, engaging the enemy before it was paft 
the full. An eclipfe was looked upon as fuch a bad omen, 
that no apparent advantage, how great focvcr, or indeed 
any thing but abfolute neceffity, could induce them to fight, 
and then they engaged more like defperadoes than regillar « 
troops. They gave particular attention to their dr uids and 
arufpices, who, in their auguries are branded with ufing 
fome very inhuman ceremonies, which we have hinted 
in fpcaking of their religion. If the augury promifed fuc* 
ccfs, thofe diviners ufed to march before with fongs and 
dances, and mufical inftruments, until the onfet began ) 
but if it proved otherwife, they forbore fighting, if pofflble, 
till they met with a more favourable omen j but dreadful 
was their cafe whenever they were forced to engage after a 
finifter omen, or threatening augury % for then fuch horror 
and defpair reigned through their hofls, that they rather 
ftrove to avoid flavery by a fpecdy death, than by a brave 
defence to annoy the enemy. 

With rcfpedi to their arms, whether through aparade of 7heir ar* 
bravery, or a contempt of thofe which were more peculiar f»our, 
to other nations, we do not find they had any others, in their ^'^Mj, 
wars with the Romans, than their bows and arrows, the " ^* 
(word and lance, which laft was either longer or (horter, 
according to tlieir fancy, and the fhield ; and yet it was 
with thefe weapons that they performed fuch aftonifliing 
feats as made them a long time a terror to .their enemies. 
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They defpifed the helmtt, curiafs, and other defenGve ar^ 
C9nHm^9f mour, and rather chofe to fight half naked* They were 
dtfmfivt utter ftrangers to thofe machines which other nations ufed 
e^tnomr- in fiege$| they had, indeed, learned the method of under* 
«t' '*fir mining, but they rather depended on a bri(k and defpcratc 
^^* " attack, which they began with throwing clouds of ftoaes 
' into the place, to clear the walls of their defendants \ after 
which they fcaled them with the utmoil fiercenels and ra- 
pidity. This ferocity often proved fatal to tbem^ efpeciaUy 
when they chanced to meet with a repulfc, as they fic- 
. quently did from the Romans \ for in all fuch cafes they loft 
their courage and prefencc of mind^ and fufFered them* 
felves to be Dutchered, without offering to make anyde^ 
fence (N). Let us now take a view of them in their pacific 
excellencies, in their arts and fciences, trade and navigation. 
n»ir Um- Their language is univerfally allowed to have been tbc 
guagt an- old Celtic or Gomerian, of which we have already girca 
'mt^ '*' *^ account \ we (hall, therefore, have the lefs to fay of it here, 
i^Mor* .^*cept it be to relate the changes it underwent after it dU 
#V^. vided itfelf into as many dialers as the whole nation was 
parcelled out into little itates. There is fcarcely any doubt 
that the old Celtic was the common language fpoken all over 
Europe. A modern author has not only given undeniable 
proofs of it, which barely to abftraft would carry us too 
far, and be thought, perhaps, too dry a fubje£k for the 
^ greateft part of our readers \ but he has farther confirmed 
what we had formerly advanced as a probable conjedure;, 
that the German language was originally a dialed 6f tbe 
old Celtic ^. It was that tongue which is ftill preferved in 
feveral parts of Europe, particularly iln Bifcay, firittanj, 
Cornwal, Wales, Ireland, the Hebrides, and Highlands of 
Scotland, but no where more purely than in North Wales. 
^^^^ We formerly obferved, that not only moft of the modera 

Greeks 9r. European languages were manifeftly dialefis, more or leis 
^rwtd diftant, of this old Celtic or Gomerian, but that even the 
fromiu Greek and Latin, and other ancient tongues, had fuch a 
furprifing afiinity with it, that many of them plainly ap- 

^ Pcllouticr. Hift. Celt. lib. i. cap. 15, 

(N) Thofe wh5 chofe rather deaths amongft them to bribe 

to furrender, laid down their their conquerors. Tbcfe* iir- 

arms and prefented their left fiances, however, of fubmiffioo 

ihoulder bare to the enemy, and were but fcarce and rare amoBgt 

the women their naked boforos, them, in comparifbn of th& 

in token of fubmiffion^ after in which they preferred deadi 
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|ieared to be of Celtic extra£l. • We limy add What (^vl^ 
tilian obferves of the. ancient Latin, that till about the mid- 
dle of the confular government it was very barbarous and 
rude in its expreffions, having in it a multitude of words 
and idioms of other languages^ moft of them Cautifli ; fo 
that if thofe which have been fince loft^ or changed, were 
to be added to thofe which ftill remain, the conformity 
"would appear yet greater ; and if thofe Gauls who Were 
afterwards conquered by the Romans, had not, partly out 
of neceffity, partly out of mere coihplaifance, adopted a 
great number of word^and idioms from their conquerors^'we 
xnighfftillbehold a much greater (imilarity between the Low 
Briton, Bifcayaneer, north Irifli, and the pure North Welfl) : 
fo that the only reafon why thefe laft have retained in fuch^ 
purity/ muft be attributed to their never having been con- 
quered, and therieby keeping themfelves from intermixture 
{ with other nations. Thus we find the Ifraelites, during 
\ their long abjode in Egypt, preferving their original Hebrew, 
; which ftln^y fuffered to be greatly corrupted, and almoft loft 
I in a fcventy years captivity. As it is univcrfally^allowed, 
^ that mod of the AGatic tongues, fuch as the Chaldee, Syriaci 
I Arabic,' Armenian, &c. borrowed moft of their radical or , 
J primitive words from the Hebrew, fo this old Celtic, or . , 
; Gomerian^ which was the language of Gk>mer^ and his de- 
foendents, who firft inhabited Europe, was the mother o^ ' 
moft of the European languages, at leaft as far as Scythia , 
andk^rmatia, which were peopled by Gog and Magog, two . 
other branches of Japhet*s oSpring : and as. there is fuch 
a greslt affinity between thofe two mother*tongues, we meaa 
the Hebrew and Gomerian *, or ancient Cehio, it is not to 
be wondered if we find the faine refemblance diffufing it- 
felf through all their derivatives ; fuch as the Ijigh and 
Low Dutch, the Latin and Greek, the Arabic, Perfian, &c» 
and particularly between the Greek, Roman, and old Celtic* 
• We have been the more particular on this fubje£l, be- ^^^ ftatlon 
canfe feveral learned men have maintained, that the Gauls ^^If"* 
commonly ufed the Greek tongue ^, Nothing can be more Qreek^^* 
contrary to all that we find in ancient authors concerning fiodtd* 
the GauUih language, than fuch 'an afTertion, which may 
be eafily overthrown by one or two exprefs paflages in Ju- 
lius Caefar. One is, that in a conference which he had with 
Divitiacus, an a£duan or Gaulilh lord, he was obliged to 
make ufe of an interpreter } and yet Caefar was a perfeA 

X Vide £d«rard*8 Specimen. Lluyd*s Grammar. Pexron. Anticu 
Nat. Celt. Hickes*s Thcfaur. Mona Antiqui, p, 27S, k> feq, 
y Vide Hottoman* Franco-QallU, cap. a, 
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ntafter'of the Greek. The other, which is ftiK more es^ 
prefs, is, that when that conqneror fennii himfelf under a 
BeceAty to write to Qtiintus Cicero^ who was then befiege4 
In his camp, he ufed the Greek tongue, left hii ietier fiioaM 
fell into itw handt of feme of the Gauls^ and dtfcover his 
defigns \ a preeaotioA which would hate been quite ridicii« 
Itmsi if that bad been the cotnmon language of their nation. 
Straho indeed telh us, that the MaffiHans cultivated alt 
ferts of polite Uteraturey and particularly the Greek, to fuck 
t degree, that the reft of the Gauls were, by their exam- 
ple, becettie great admirers of that tongue, infomnch that 
they began to write their contrails and bargains in it * : bat 
then it is plain, 6rft, that he only fpeaks of thofe Gaub 
who were neighbours to Marfcilies, many of wlsom, not 
etily priTate men, but whole cities, tnvit^ feveral learned 
men from that famous city to inftru£t iheir youtfa, or fcnft 
their chiklMn to be educated there; fecondly, if tkeivft 
of the Gauls afterwards followed their example, h is pbin 
they had originally another language of their own } aad, 
Ihirdlyi that this cuftom of learning and nfing the Greek 
tongue did not begin till Strftbo's time. 
iTkitmtu Bthrt w^ difmifs th4s articte oli^ GanKfli tattgioge, it 
#f thihr ^i\\ fiot h0 improper to make a remark on its' pretended 
^, amd roijenefs iHd httrflinef*, ag^ltift which both Gre^k and Ro- 
•*^**'^'* Maif authbfs hare raifed fuch an tiwirerfal orrtcry. Acconi^ 
Jrtg to tbcm, it iflras fuflicient to hear a Celte or Gaol fpeA, 
to make one judge of theif natural: ferocity ; and t^ Kcat^* 
eft part of their words, ttptdMj of their proper ttames, 
of menj' Wtwnert, towns, and rivers, were fo very harifa, 
that they cottld not be pronounced by ftrangens^ or written 
tA dther bhguages without great difficcrhy ; neither couki 
feey be thfefted in a poem, without injuring the verfe ■. 
The emperor Julian fays, that rt refembled the croaking of 
ft raven, Or the growling of iatnt wild beaft. There muft 
be great exaggerations in thftfe cxpreflions, confidcring how 
tmcouth and barbair6os smy language appears to thofe who 
are unaccuft^omed to, or ignorant of it. It «s not to be 
ifUeftioned but even the French and Italian, emafculaEied 
as they hate been of late, appear to at firft hearing : it 
flioutd, however, be aclcnowfeged, tliat with refpe£l to tbe 
German thet^ is lefs of the hyperbole 4 and perhaps the 
Ancient Gaulifli might originally have a great darl of Aat 
kind of hofftriefs, >^ich gnttutfal and fome other hard eon* 
fonaiits will naturally caufe, unlefs foftened by the interpo* 
fitionof vowcte. "Wc do not, therefore, pretend wholly 

* lib. Iv. * Plim Jun, lib/vii. epift. 4, 

to 



to ^refute this cenfure ; bat would rather ot^fa^es ibM th^^i^ 
is a vaft cUfference betweeo thofe two kingufig^s in this r^-* 
ipea ; and that the true CcJtic, or North Wclfti, thougii 
fccmingly tyowd^d with a number of confpti»ntS9 has yet % 
peculiar fweetnefs, ^nd is mpch more adapted for mufi$ 
and poetry, than isre af« ready generally to allow* 

The Gauls had ocigiaallyao cbara£)te,f^ of their own, but f^g]rtvri» 
adopted, in procefs of time, the Greek letters j yet, as we tttig And ^ 
. have already hinted, they did not adopt them till very iate^ fhtraSttK 
and till thefir commerce with other nations obliged them to 
this expedient ; their contempt of foreign learning was « 
•great obftacle to it, and their druids or bards, whole itfiteres 
it was to keep their own from the people, did all they could 
to improve this prejudice againft committing any thii^g eff 
confequence to writing* : and even after they laegan to iflp- 
Croduce the ufe of letters, in their contrafits «»d oither civil 
concerns, the druids never fuffered them to commit an|r 
thing relating to their hiftory, laws, and much kfs to their 
religion, to writing ^. Hence Origen might well tell bis 
antagonift, that he never heard of any of their writings^; 
and hence that fcarcity of materials we experience in rela- 
tion to their hiftory, fince they had no records but tfaofe 
fongs and verfes, which they carefully kept from ftrangerft$ 
and periAed^in all likelihood, with their liberty, or at leaft 
with their old heathcnifh religion. It were to be wi^ihed, 
that the ChriAian priefts and monks bad not .imitated fp 
dofely this druidical policy, of confining all learning to thejr ^ 
own order and monafteries, cfpecially in Gaul and Ger- 
many ; for they feem fo effe£lualiy to have cultivated this 
prejudice againft it, among the laity, that they were forced 
to have recourfe to them whenever any wilt, grant, or pub- 
lic aft was to be executed ; and then both the perfons con- 
cerned in it, and the witnefles, fet their own marks, and 
the fcrivener their names to the inftrument : but with re- j^^g^f^^f, 
fpeft to the mercantile part, among whom there was a kind &c* pjgd * 
of abfolttte neceifity to make ufe of writing, the Greek cha- the Greek 
rafter appears to have been that which was in ufe among ^^o^f^*^* 
them, according to C«far, Strabo, and Pliny; and was 
brought into praftice from Marfeilles, which was a colony 
of the Gfceks, or Gallo^Greeks. 

Since their poetry is altogether loft, we can fay little of it : rheproha-> 
yet it will not be amifs to mention an ingenious conjefture l>ie origin 
of a. modern hiftorian **, who thinks that the want of learn- *^ *^^ 
ing and cbaraftcrs, or^ as he eatpreffcs it, the prevailing ^•''^* 

b Cidar- Comm. lib. vi. cap. 14. ^ Strai>« lib. lv« ^ Pellou- 
tier. Hift. Celt. li)). ii. cap. 10. , : 
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Ignorance, and contempt of letters, gave birth to thofe poe- 
tical compofitions in Europe. This was, indeed, tbe moft 
efieAoal method to preferve the memory of fuch momen- 
tous truths and iz6t% as they either could not, or cared not 
to commit to writing, and which, by thefe means, were not 
only eafily learned and remembered, but, likewife, con* 
tkihr iX' cealed from other nations. And fuch attachment did both 
^^^'* Gauls and Germans conceive for this kind of performances, 
«IM/#r I/, ^fpggjjjiiy j3 ijjgy ^gyg fgj tQ proper tunes, they reliibedDo- 

thing elfe, and (hewed a natural contempt for thofe of the 
profaic fott. And this humour ftill prevailed fo ftrongly, 
even as low as the ninth century, that when Lewis the De- 
bonnaire undertook to have the Saxons in(lru£ked in the 
holy Scriptures, he was obliged to employ one of their 
poets to put them into vcrfe •. The fame method was fol- 
lowed by Ottofridus, with rcfpeft to the four gofpels, which 
be caufed to be tranfiated into German verfe : for as they 
could neither read, nor cared to learn, they confented to 
Jeam them by heart, provided they were put into vcrfe, and 
fet to mufic for them, that they might fing them on proper 
•occafions. Some fuch compofitions Charles the Great \% 
faid to have found among them, which were very ancient 
and rude, and contained the wars and exploits of their an- 
cient kings, which he caufed, likewife, to lie tranfcribed, 
for the fame purpofe ^ 

As for arts, next to the military, which, though their 
. great favourite, was but indifferently cultivated among them, 
eloquence was that wherein they prided themfelves moft, 
and which, indeed, was mod natural to them. They re- 
ceived, from their infancy, moft of their inftru£bions froin 
thqfe poems which were compofed by the bards and dni- 
ids ; they heard them, upon all public occafions, either re- 
cited, or fung ; and as the greateft part were of the heroic 
kind, they accuftomed them to a pompous and inflated llyle. 
We have feen, that they reprefented Mercury, the god of 
eloquence, with the fymbols of Hercules, to ihew what grett 
power that art had over them, above all others. Cato the 
cenfor relates, that the Gauls made this eloquence, andcx* 
ercife of arms, their chief ftudy. 

We have already remarked, from the great regard they 
paid to the god Mercury, as he was the god of traffick, that 
they drove as great a commerce as any other nation. This 
is likewife proved, from a great number of ancient infcrip- 
tions, and, particularly, a famous monument trc&ed by 

< Vide Du Cbefne ReK Frane9r. tcrni. ii. ap. Belloutler. ubt fttpra. 
f Eginh^rd. in Vit^ Carol. Magn. ^^p. x^. 
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the Parifian melrchants, and dedicated to Jupiter ttie G6od. 

The reader will f(?e it in the note (A). . [ 

The whole country was divided into three cftates ; i . The 
druidSy with their dependents the bards ; 2. The nobles; 
und, 3. The mercantile part, which was, by far, the moft 
confiderable. The two former derived their revenue partly 
from the latter, and partly from their own lands, and the 
fpoils of war ; and were fo opulent, that riches feemed to 
flow upon them on all fides ; fo that their chief bufinefs^ 
cfpecially in time of peace, was to encourage arts and 
fciences, as the heft means to preferve, if not to encreafe, 
their opulence. What appears moft furprifing, if what an 
ancient author writes may be depended upon, is, that fome 
of the Gaulifti nations interdi£ted the ufe of gold' and fil- 
ver, which was all dedicated to Mars, and fo rendered 
facred and inviolable v and aHowcd of no coin but that 
wh ich was made of copper and brafs « ; but it is too likely, that 
this contempt of thefe valuable metals vanifhed, upon their 
becoming more acquainted with other nations, efpecially up- 
on their being fubjcft to the Romans j who made no fcruple 
to rifle thofe treafores '', which, before that tim^ lay ex» 
pofed to the public eye untouched, and, perhaps, to cor- 
rupt them into flavery with it, as Herodian reports them, 
and efpecially Severus, to have done by the German nation. Huntit^ 
The Gauls, as well as all the other northern people, were ^"^^tfur 
, much addifted to hunting ; and, indeed, confidering the *^^^^^fi*' 
cxtenfive forefts with which the country abounded, and 
which bred great raultifudes of wild beafts, fuch as bears, 
solves, boars, and foxes (B), if they had not made it their 

bufineis 
t Athki^eus, Ub. vi. cap. 5. . ^ Suetoif. in Ccfar. 

(A) The infcription runs wild afs, &c. The alces, ac- 
thus: TIB. CAESAR E AVG. jovi cordingto Csfar, had no joints, 
opTVM, MAXVM M. NAVTAE ID his Icgs, and was forced to 
VARisiACi posvERVNT. ilccp leaning againft a tree. 

(B) Cxfar (2), Pliny, and The fame animal is mentioned 
other authors {5), mention fe- by Pliny and Solipus, without 
veral other wild beafts which that particularity. The bonaf- 
tifcd to be htfnted by the Gauls, £us, according to fome authors 
of which we know nothing now (4), had, an horfe's face, and 
but the names ; and fome of the reft refcmbled a bull, its 
them, by the dcfcription there horns bending fo far back, that 
given, feem to have been of a there was no riding upon it. 
very ftrange kind, if there ever Much the fame wopders they 
were any fuch in being ; fuch relate of fome of their birds^ 
are the alces, the bonanTus, the one- fort of which diffufed fuch 

(ft) Comm. )tb. vi. (3) Kat. Hift. lib. viit. Paufan. in Bceot* 

^a) Ariibt. Hift. Animal* lib* ix^cap. 45* Flin..iibi fupra, 
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bttfimft to fauat and dcftrof, they muft, in tiine> havo 
/Wwr/ t)een over-run with them : bik, befidcs thefc, they bunted 
^^^ the elk, the deer, hare, and other harmlcfs animals : they 
•*^* made, Ukewife, fowling a diverfion, and were fo dextrous 
^t it^ that they killed birds flying, with a dart' tbrown by 
band ; though they are likewife faid to have ufed the fling, 
And the bow and arrow, and had a way of poifoning their 
darts and arrows with the juice of a plant which they called, 
in their language, lineum, or limeum \ which feme have 
taken for helleborj ^ and others for night(hade. Strabo 
iays, it was a kind of wild fig-tree, whofe fruit, he had 
fomewBere read, refembled the Corinthian chapiter. Tbe 
wound never failed to kill the creature, and make its flefli 
more fweet and tender \ but they took care to cut oflf that 
piece, smd throw it away. The profefled huntfmen held a 
Wuntlmg Jeaft every year to Diana, and, among other ofFerings, each 
fufii9 prcfentcd her with a purfe, in which was a certain fum for 
'***' every beaft they had taken during that year ; f uch as a farthing 
for every hare, a drachm for every fox, and fo proportion^ 
ally for the reft. . Their devotions being ended, they ad- 
journed to a fumptuous entertainment <". 

\ Strabo, lib. iv. * Aul. Cell. No6V. Attic, lib. xvit . cap. 

t5. Mn. ubitupra, lib. xxv. cap. 5. Gedgr. lib.iv. i Arrian. 

de Veant. « Epfaor. ap. Strabo, lib. iv. Bamafcca. ap. 

(itob. ferm. xxxvii* 

% vivid light from their feather* For hunting all thcfe kind of 

(5), that travellers ufed them creaj:ure? they had a breed of 

to explore then- way in the dark- proper hounds, which they 

eft nights t but enough of theffs . trained up to the fport, and ge- 

fi£Htious animals. nerally hunted on horfeback, un? 

The real ones, not mention- tefs it were fome of thofe crea. 

ed above, were, the wild bull, tures, which chiefly lived among 

called urus, and which, Csefar the rocks, and which theywerp 

lays (6), was a little lefs than forced to cliace on foot. So 

the elephant, though it was not fond were they of their hounds, 

much bigger than a common that the anclept Burgundian 

bull; the elk, which was gene- laws qbllged a man, publicly 

rally caught in traps, and, being convi^ed of dealing one of 

tamed, could be taught to draw them, to pay ^\p (hillings, 

a chariot, or fledge (7); the one half to the owner, and th^ 

wild goat, of which there were other to the public treafuryj 

then grpt quantities, and di- atid, if infolvent, hewasoblig- 

vers kinds ; befides badgers, ot- ?d to kifs the dpg'-s poflerior? 

ters, and others, nqt worth men- (8)f ' 

tiompg* 

<5) Solin. Polyhift. cap, 1%. Vid* & Stfabo, lib. iv. f S) Strak, 
lib. iv. cap. »S, (7) Martial, Bpigr. lib. 1.. Pnul. I&ctm. Hift. 

Longob^fl.'.. . X%\ Vide PellQut;^^ Ubiftpra, lib. m« HP- ^-• 
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Tbcy w€r« likewife "addi^ed to other cxcrcifes,' t)f Hhc jirarUit 
^s^nly kind. We have often obferved, what excellent horfe* and other 
ipea and charioteers they are faid to have been, above all txerdfis* 
Qtbef nations in Europe, which fkill codld not be attained 
but by dint of praflice. Accordingly we find they had 
their hippodroRieft, horfe and chariot-races, ti]t$ and tour* 
naments; at all which the bards allifted, and, witb their 
poems and fongs, in which they celebrated the prailes of 
tbofe who had formerly woa the prize, infpired the new 
candidates with a noble ardour to fignalize themfelves^ 
All their exercifes in general tended to render them lighter, 
AfOngeiTj hardier, and Idng-winded ; and we a^e told, that 
the youth were obliged to keep their bellies within tb€ 
iCompafs of a girdie of a certain {ize« either by fading, run* 
Yiing, riding, fwimming) or any other laborious diverfimi : 
for if they gtew fat enough to exceed the bounds of it, it 
was not only a difgrace, but they were likewife fined for 
their corpulency ". Swimming was alfo an excellent expe- 
dient, not only to ftrengthen their bodies, but to fit them 
for paiSng the wideft and rapideft rivers ; in which they 
were fo very expert, that they could crols the Rhine, Da- 
nube, and Rhone, without breaking their ranks *^. 

Thefe may be efteenaed as fome of the laudable and bener Fio/la^s^ 
£cial diverfions; but {they had a predominant pleafure, yr^^nM/ 
which can fcarcely be ranked in that clafs, and yet fcemed ondfumpm 
generally to accompany all the other public fports, or, ra- 
ttier, the others ferved only to introduce this ; we mean 
their feaftings, in which they were generally very profufe, 
tbough very negligent in order and decorum p. All their 
public aflemblies^ and exercifes, their feafts, birth-days, 
weddings, burials, and anniverfaries, were always accom- 
panied with fuch fumptuous banquets, in which tney inter<- 
mixed with their good chear both vocal and inftrumental 
mufic. The nobles efpecially were moft attached to theo^ 
becaufe their greatnefs and intereft confiding chiefly in the 
number of their clients^ vaffals, andfolduri, there was not a 
more eflfefiual way, either to fecurc the old, or procure new 
adherents, than fuch kind of entertainments ; for the 
Gauls, as well as the Germans, and other northern nai- 
tions, were fuch exceflive lovers of good eating and drink- 
ing, that nothing won their hearts more than thefe kind of 

" Cxfar, ubi fupra. Mela de Sit. Orb. lib. iii. Anun. Marcell. lib. 
aKXV*&; al. ? Tacit. Germ. cip. 14, & ^eq. p Vide Xenoph. 

jSxped. Cyr, lit:|. vii. Athen. ubi fupra* Plut. Sympof. vii* cap. 9* 
Varrp, & al. 

feafts. 
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Mk% (C). To thefe feafts, tbofc who were moft eclebrated 
for valour and wifdom were always reckoned the chief 
giiefts, becaufe their exannple bore the greateft fway in all 
nich ele£iions. The reader may not be difpleafed, perhaps^ 
to fee a (hort defcription of thefe feafls of the ancient Ganls^ 
out of Pofidomu8| who had himfelf been in that country: 
we fliall give it in the note (P). It was likewife cuftomzry 
to drink freely at thefe fcafts. The coryphee, or head* 
gueft, always began firft to put the cup, or rather pitcher, 
about to his next neighbour, till it had gone round : for, it 



(C) We read of the famed 
Luemius king of the Auverni- 
a&», and father of Bituitus, who 
was afterwards defeated by Fa- 
bius Maxirous, that he made 
an iDclofure of tweWe furlongs 
fquare, in which he entertained 
all comers, during feveral days, 
with all manner of exquifite 
meats and liquors ( i ) : and of 
Ariamnes, who caufed lodges to 
be ereded upon the high roads, 
each of which could entertain 
four hundred perfons, and treat- 
ed them in the fame fumptuous 
manner a whole year (2). Nei- 
ther fuftred they any ftrangers, 
who happened to be at the place 
at the times of thefe feafls, or 
were travelling that way, to pafs 
without being invited, or even 
compelled to come, and take 
ftarc of them ; and, if their 
time could not permit them to 
ilay, they at leail obliged them 
to drink. 

(D) According to him, their 
tables were> very low ; they eat 
•but little bread, which was 
baked fiat and bard, and eafy to 
break into pieces ; but devoured 
a great deal of flefh, boiled, 
roifted, and .broiled; which 
they did in a very flovenly man- 
ne>, holding the piece in their 

( 1 ) Tacit, ubi fu pra, cap. 1 1 . 
cap. 11. (3] Idem ibid* cap 13. 



hands, and tearing it with their 
teeth. What they could not 
part by this way, they cut off 
with a little knife, which they 
carried in their girdle. When 
the company was numerous, 
the coryphee, or chief of the 
feaft, who was either one of Ae 
richeft, or nobleft, or braved, 
fat in the middle, with the 
mafier of the houfe on his fide : 
the reft took their places next, 
each according to his rank, 
having their fervants behind 
them, holding their (hields. 
The guards had their table op- 
poiite them ; and, after their 
matters had done, the fervants 
ujere likewife regaled, He adds, 
that no one was allowed to eat 
of a difli, till thecor}'phee had 
taftcd of it, 

, Diodorus Siculus fays, that 
the Gauls ufed to eat fitting 
upon the ground, which was co- 
vered with ikins of wolves and 
dogs; and the dKbes were 
brought by the children of the 
family, or by other boys and 
girls. He adds, that pear every 
table there was a ftove, or fire- 
place, which abounded with 
fpits, pots, pans, and other 
kitchen furniture (3), 



(1) Pofidon. ap. Atben. lib. iv. 
Diodf Sicul. lib. V. 



feems^ 
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feems, they all drank out of the fanie yefiel, and no man 
€ouM drink till it came to his turn, nor rcfufe when it did* 
The misfortune was, that at thefe feafts they ufed to begsa 
to talk of public affairs as foon as the cups went round % 
«nd as they generally fat at them till next morning, they fo 
heated themfelves ^'ith iiquor and wrangling, that they fometmes 
. feldom ended without duels. If the feaft proved peaceable, 'with 
it was generally accompanied not only with mufic and A*^*** 
fongs, but with dances likewife, in which the dancers were ^;,^^]L 
completely armed, and beat meafure with their fwords upon ^c. 
their fliields. On certain feftivals, likewife, fuch as that Mafqui^ 
of Mithras, they drefTed themfelves in the ikins of fuch rades^ 
beafts as were dedicated to him, and accpmpanied the pro« 
ceilions that were made on that day : others aflumed maf* 
querade-habits, fome of them very indecent, and played 
antic and immodcft tricks; and this cuftom was retained 
fo long among them, even after their converfion to Chrif- 
tianity, that fome of their councils and bifhops not only 
cenfured and condemned them, but appointed falls, and 
proper prayers, to be ufed on thofe days % to divert them 
from that heatheniih cuftom* 

Their chief liquors were beer and wine, the former the strng £• 
more common of the two ; for they did not begin to cui«- quors. 
tivate the latter till very late. Strabo obferves, of the Lufi- 
tanians, that one fuch feaft as thofe we have defcribed, 
ufed to cxhauft all the vintage of that year'; but, by dc* 
grees, they came to like it better, and left the beer to the 
Germans, and northern nations, ainl made wine their chief 
liquor. Their martial temper infpired them originally with Cwtempi 
fuch contempt for agriculture, that they committed the care ofagricuU 
of it, at firft, to their wives,, old men, and flaves. The '*'''* ^'* 
Germans and Gauls are juftly blamed for it by the Romans, 
,and a great inftance of pride and folly it was, to choofe 
purchafing the conveniencics of life at the expcnce of blood 
and wounds, rather than by their own induftry' (E). 

We 

S Keller, des Gaul. lib. ii. cap. 34, & feq. ' Strab lib. iii* 

• Tacit . German, cap. 14. & 13, 

(p) The fame may, indeed, thofe things by their labour, 

be faid of all handicraft trades, which they were formerly ufed 

which they looked upon as be- to get, cither by the fword, or 

low the care of a warlike nation ; by Commerce : neceflity foon 

but It may be obferved, in ge- made them feel the advantage 

peral, that when the Romans of encouraging agriculture, and 

fame to pour their conquering all kinds of manufactures ; and 

armies upon them, they forced by degrees, likewife, of the li- 

them^ by degreeS| to procure beral arts and fciences ; in both 

which 



4«t 

rkeir 



prtmkiM* 
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Wc ihall CQttdiMie this feftion vkb a flioit review of tli^ 
other vices and viitues by which the ancient Gauis wepe 
diftingttiihed. Theii vices are reducible to tbefe threes 
which are attributed to them by the generality of aociesl 
writers ; namelyi drunkennefs, lazioeis, and ferocity^ As 
for drimkenaefs, we cannot fee why that vice fiioald be 
reckoned more peculiar to them than to their neighbours the 
Germane. Befidcs tbefet Plato has preferred a lift of other 
people who were equally guilty of it ; the Lydians« Perfians, 
Cirthagtnianst Thracians, Scythians, and Spaniards ^(F). 
However, though this ^bufe has been in feme degree ex- 
aggerated, yet we own that there muft have been fome 
foundation for it, fince Charles the Great w^s forced to 
make fome fevere laws againft it; one of which obliged the 

t Aiat.Uc Lcf . lib. i. Vide & Atbea. lib. x. Clem. Alex. Pacd. lib.ii. 



which branches they became, 
in time, as expert as any other 
nation. So that we may fafely 
look upon their conqueft by 
the Romans to have given rife 
to their improveaieDte in the 
artsoffociallife*. 

(F) The truth is, the Gauls 
were flH>re envied for their bra- 
very, both by the Greeks and 
Romans, and w^re therefore 
oftner made the fubjcdl of their 
reflections. Accordingly Llvy 
and Plutarch ( i ) pretend to 
have it from ancient authors, 
that thofe Grauls who lived near 
the Alps, having once taftcd 
the Italian wine, became fo 
enammired with it, that they 
immediately refolvcd lo con- 
quer that country. And Dio- 
llorus Siculus tells us, that they 
were fo fond of that liquor,' 
that they would give a man, 
that is, one of their (laves, for 
a gallon of wine (2); which 
.made the merchants very ready 
to furnifli fuch cuftomers with 
that beloved commodity, l)och 

(T^Hift lib. V. Plut. in.Camil. 
Jultin. ex Trog. lib. xxiv. cap. 7. 
I^iy. ubifapra, & s^i^ 



from Greece and Italy. It is 
likewife pretended, that they 
were more than ordinarily 
greedy of it, becaufe it made 
theiti fight more courageoufly, 
or rather furioufly, and more 
apt to defpife all manner of 
dangers and fatigues ; and yet 
nothing is plainer than that, if 
thofe authors have not exag- 
gerated their accounts, the 
Gauls could not encounter a 
worfe enemy than wine proved 
to them upon all occafions, 
fince, according to them, it(cl- 
dom failed throwing whole ar- 
mies into diforder and confu- 
(lon ; and, which is ftill worfe, 
by tempting them, with large 
quantities of that Hquor, 
it fo overcame them, that 
they were expofed, naked and 
defencelefs, to their enemies, 
by which means they have been 
all cut in pieces ; or, as it often 
happened, they quarrelled with 
each other, and became an 
eafier prey to their enemies (3)* 



(4) Lib. V. 
^feq- AppiAo. Celt. 



r3)Vi4e 
Plutarcb* 

judges 
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ladgcs oh the bencb« amd the'plctderSi to continue fjdliags 
fuiother imported, thsit no man fhould be forced to drink 
laaore thaA he chofe ^ a third forbade the foldiers, wb4tft 
in the fickly to invite any man whatever to drink^ under 
pain of excommiinication) and being condemned to drink 
wrater till thej had been fufficiently punifhed for tbe^r fault '*• 
Tbie vice, it feemtS| was fo untverfal^ that even the My^ 
fiftnsi a kind of m^nkiih tribe among the Scythians, wh0 
larere obliged to abftain from fleflii wine, and ftroi^ Ifquori^ 
and the ^ Scythians and Thracianft» who were deflitute of 
them^ had yet a method of intoxicating themfelves by the 
imeke of fome odoriferous weech« fomething^ perhaps^ of 
the nilture of our tob^eco, which made tl^em chearful and 
faerry^ though without being attended with the ill effete 
which are commonly caufed by excefs of wine % 
. The lazinefs. imputed likewife to them, appears to have Menefti 
iecn rather owing to their pride tban to any diflike they 
had to labour, under, an honourable title : for it is evident 
that in their exercifes, as well as their wars, they accuftoaaed 
themfelves to hardftiips and fatigues of any kind; fo th9|: 
if tbey negle£led agriculture and handicraft trades» it was 
rather becaufe tbey confidered them as a kind of flavery 
•jtnbeeoming theijr martial genius* It was upon this accoiint 
lAiac they fo readily faflied upon defperate death, to avoid 
being taken prifoners,. efpecially by the Romans9 ^^ <bey 
knew were wont to make flaves of them, and condem^i 
them to the harddft and meaneft employments. 

Jis to their laft vice, their ferocity and cruelty, there wiU FgNcitj. ' 
fae the leis occafion^to wonder at it, if we conOder that thfsy 
.were brought; up with a peculiar contempt of deatb/t for 
how can it be expe^ed that they fhould be tender of other 
peoples lives, who were fo carelefs, and even lavifh of th/sip 
Qwn? And if flavery appearbd Co terrible to them that tbey 
preferired any death to it, might tbey not deem it a mercy 
to nooffacre their prifoifters of war, or facrlBce them to tbeif 
MdJs^ rather than to make ilaves of them ? &ut we obfervefl 
before,, that this cxceffivc love of liberty had made thena 
Joolc long ago upon other nations, efpecially upon the Ro- 
mans^ not only with a jealous eye, but with an invincible 
jhatred, as they obfervcd them (b diligent and fuccefsful in 
enflaving all they could fubdue. And this conGderanon 
might not add a little to their native fiercenefs, and to that 
'eruelty with which they thought they ought to treat fuch 

tt Vide flddit. Carol. Mtt'g. ad Le^. Sf2^Hc. aft. S&s. ^Ptfn0«itf«r.ttfei 
^fikptz, fib. 11. cap^ ult w tlerodbt. lib. i. Mcrta, Jib. ii. Plut. de 

Ftav. M4X. Tyr lib. xL Solin. cap. 15. « pofidonu ftp. Strab. 

'lib. nit. Vidr acC^iiiirabott^ m loc. U Peliootif r« ubi fupra. 

open 
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open infaders of public liberty, as wfell ds thofc w^ho bafelf 
ftffifted them in it. This will appear ftill more probable \i 
wc examine fome of thofe focial virtues for which they 
\ecre remarkable, even by the confeffion of their enemies^ 
fuch as their hofpitality, frugality, juftice, and fidelity. 
Viiir wr* It will doubtlefs be thought itrange, that a nation, fo 
tuts and cruel to their enemies, and fo fierce among themfelves as to 
h/^sUij\ ii^ye recourfe to Sngle combat upon every trifling affront^ 
fliofild yet be fo celebrated for their hofpitality and huma- 
nity, not only to ftrangers, but to fuch as took refuge 
among them ; and yetthey are highly commended for this 
admirable virtue both by Greek and Roman authors. It was 
a conftant cuftom among them to invite ft rangers to all their 
feafts, and after the entertainment was over, to enquire 
who they we^e, and wherein they might be fervcd y. The 
. fame humanity was praftifed by theCeltiberians, who were 
regarded as fome of the crueleft among the Gauls, infomucb 
md fimp- that they came in crouds to invite a traveller to their houfes, 
U9US otftff up^ happy was be thought whom he chofc for his hoft : if 
uMmk' ^^ pitched upon one whofe circumftances would not per- 
MrM^irt. <nit him to af^rd a fumptuous entertainment, he always 
took care to introduce him to another more wealthy. If 
anv Gaul was convidted of having refufed this courtefy t» 
a ftranger, he was not only beheld with abhorrence by all 
his acquaintance, but fined by the magiftrate ; witnefs that 
Laws a* law ena£):ed among the Burgundians, which laid a fine of 
fuinjl the three crowns on all fuch iiihofpitable delinquents ; and one 
■J»%?''* of double that fum on any Burgundian that fhonld dire& a 
ftranger to the houfe of a Roman. In fome other places 
they lidded a corporal puniihment to the fine ; and Tacitus 
does that juftice even to the German nation, as to give 
feveral inftances of their tender regard to ftrangers *. Cseiar 
adds, that they efteemed all fuch perfons as facred and in- 
violable, to whom every houfe was to be opened, and every 
table free •. They even conducted them from one tenitory 
to another, and punifhed upon the fpot thofe from whom 
they had received any damage or ill treatment^ (G). 

We 

y Diod, Sic. lib. v. « German ; cap. ai. * Caefi Com* 

nieRt. lib. vi. ^ Ariftot. de Mir. And« N. Damafc. ap. Stobn 

Sermrclxv. 

(G) They even punilhed the took refuge amongft the Gauls, 

murder of a ftranger more fe- they were fure to be prote€^ 

verely than that of one of their and maintained, according to 

own'natioD; namely, tlie former thdif rank. Hence the great 

by death, and the latter by ba- number of diftrefled kiDgi« 

nifhment. As for thofe who priaceS} and ochen^ who fled 

thither 
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We have no leTs convincing piroofs of cfaelr juSice andi FideUt^and 
fidelity; witnefs the confidence which the emperors, princes^. juJUt. 
»nd commonwealths placed in them, not. only in courting 
their alliance and friendihip/ and in hiring great numbers 
of them as auxiliaries, but likewife in choofing them for 
their life-guards. And if they could be thus faithful tofticfa 
of the Roman emperors» as Augufius, Tiberius^ Caligula, 
N^ro, and Claiidius, we need not doubt of their being fo 
to other nations, to whofe fervice they had not fuch a fia« 
tural reludance ; though it muft be owned that the Ger- 
mans gained, in time, a greater degree of confidence in 
thofe monarchs than the Gauls bad done, ^nd perhaps on 
this very account, that they did not fhew fuch a natural 
averfion to the Roman yoke as the Gauls did, who took<all 
opportunities that offered to Hiake it off; but before the 
time of Auguftus we find the Gauls and Spaniards in great 
credit and truft with Juba, king of Mauritania ', with He* 
rod king of Judaea *, with Cleopatra, and with moft pr4nces 
in every different part/of the known world. At the fame 
time it muft be allowed, if any credit i$ to Be given to the 
moft refjpeftable authors of antiquity, the Gauls were no- 
torious for infincerity and the violation of treaties^ 

. Their clothing was a kind of veft and breeches^ light Dnfi* 
and neat; they wore their hair long, had cpUars about their 
necks, and bracelets about their wrifts, and above their el- 

c Caf. Comm. lib. ii. cap. 40. * Jofeph. Bell. Jud. lib. i. cap. 2f« 

thither preferably to any other all bis nbbles, a'nd acquainted 

country, for refuge and dc- thenr with Aduin'srecjuefl, and 

fence. . the danger he was in iP he re- 

Torifiii,kinef ofthe Gepidae, fufed. Upon this the aifemblJF ' ^ 

had a noble remgee at his court, unauimouflyagreedy that it were 

named Ildifgus, who had a better that their whole naiion, 

lawful right to the crown of men, women, and childrea 

Lombardy, but had been ex- fhould pcrilh, than to give way 

eluded after the deatli of king to. fuch a facrilegious demand 

'Vaces, by Aduin, who feized (i). 

jupon it. This laft caufed II- EvenamoAg the ruder Sclavo- 

difgus to be demanded of the nians, who lived on the ether 

GepidsB, arid procured his de- fide the Elbe, it wais permitted ■ 

mand to be fupported by the to fct any man's houl'e on fire, 

emperor Ju ftinian's ambafladors. who refufed landluary to a ilran- 
Torifin, who had juft concluded * gerj and in fuch cafes every 

-a peace with the Romans and one ftrove to punifh the violai- 

Lombards, called a council of tion of hofpitality (2). ^ 

(i) Procop. Hift. Goth. lib. iix. cap. xxxv. lib. iv. cap. if. 
(%) Hdmond. Chroni Slavoni cap. 8x, Pdloutier* lib. ii, cap. i6r , 

bow8. 
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ttcrars* Thofc who were raifed to dignities, had them of 
gold, the reft of brafs. The druids were always clothed 
ia white when they oi&cifttedi and the freenten, on all pub- 
Miarru^et, lie occafionst appeared with their arms ^. We know little 
of their marriages, except that they did not allow polygiimy, 
uid that they had power of life and death OTer their wives. 
Fwtiralit That they burned the dead bodies, is evident from thofe 
^'* ama which contained their bones and aflies, with fome 

trinkets which they endofed with them, of more or lefs va-^ 
lae, according to the condition of the deceafed ; but that 
they likewife buried without burning, may be alfo gathered 
from thofe entire bodies which have been found in many 
places in Gaul, Germany, and efpecially in the mounds of 
Salifbury Plain, of which we fliall give a fuller account in 
a fubfequent chapter % for as the Gauls received their reli- 
gious laws and cuftoms from the Britifh druids, we make 
no doubt they exa&ly agreed in thefe inftitutions in both 
countries. 

S E C T. V. 

Si'he Hiftory of the ancient Gatdsj frQfn the Roman Itrva* 
JUn, and their Conquejl by Julius Ozfufy to the Irrvp* 
ticm of the Franks. 

^X7E (hall have the lefs rpom to enlarge upon this fab* 

^^ jefl, firft, becaufe we have little orno account of this 

nation before they were vifited by the Romans; -and, fe^ 

condly, becaufe what happened from that time to the irrupt 

tion of the Franks, has been fully difcuifed in the Roman 

Afmmmany liiftoi*y« However, that we may not leave this part too im- 

•/'^f fjferfea: and (hort, for the fake of avoiding repetitions, and 

Gtfif/(/» ^jjjj^ ^^ jjjgy fjj^g Qjjj. readers the trouble of coUefting par- 

^ ^' tteulars out of our former volumes, by having rccourfe to 

the index, we (ball here prefent them with a fummary in 

Their fnA 6ne view, in a chronological order. The Gauls, being a 

ijuent fend* ftrong and hardy people, and increafing fo faft, that their 

irtgofco' country could not contain themj were obliged to make exi* 

^^^" J curfions into other countries in fuch vaft multitudes, thai 

* ^^^ ' they fpread terror wherever they moved. It often happened, 

likewiCe, that thefe colonies, thus fettled in a foreign land, 

were fo molefted by their neighbours, that, to prevent their 

being -difpo^ffed, they fent into their native country for 

frefli afliftance, and eafily obtdned it, the Gauls being al* 

ways ready to pour out their numerous fwarms upon all oc* 

« Strabo, lib. iv. Pliny, lib, xvi. cap. a^. De Diii Germ. Sc al. 

cafions* 
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Cufiorts.- Hence their vaft multitudes, their known valouf> 
i;iatural fiercenefs, and cruelty to t^ofe who fell into their 
hands, joined to an unavoidable necelfity, upon all fuch ex- 
pe4itions, either to conquer or ftarve, added not a little to 
the terror of their name. We fhall pafs by thofe migrar 
tions which they anciently made out of Europe into fcveraj. 
parts of Afia, where they fettled themfelves in feverah fertile 
countries, and under different names, for which we fhall 
refer our readers to the Celtic hiftory in a former volume. 
.^ The earlieft and mod confiderable irruption we have re- Yr» of F^ 
Corded, is that which they made into Italy, under their fa- '7»o. . 
n^ous leader Bellovefus (H), M^ho, crofTing the Rhone and g® ^*'* 
the Alps, till then .unattempted, defeated the Hetrurians, ^^ 

and other oppofers, near the Tefino, fettled, and fpread GauUun- 
themfelves over that part of Italy called Piedmont and Lom- cfer Bella- 
bardy, then inhabited by the Hetrurians, about the year of 'vefus fettle 
Rome i6o. \ fj^'^^'' 

The Coenomani, who dwelt between the rivers Seine and 
Loire, made the fccond grand expedition, under their gene- 
ral Elitonis, and fettled in the Brefciano, Cremonefe, Man- 
tuan, Carniola, and Venetian. The time of this expeditiou 
and the next is uncertain. 

'.The third was made by the Laeves and Ananes, the for- 
mer of whom fettled in Novara, on one fide of the Po ; and 
the latter in Piacentia, on the oppofite bank. 

In a fourth, the Boii and Lingones, having paiTed the 
Pennine Alps, fettled on the fouth fide of the Po, between- 
tlavenna and Bologna. 

In the fifth, which happened about two hundred years 
after that of Bellovefus, the Senones, feated between Paris 
and Meaux, were invited into Italy by an Hetrurian lord, 
and fixed. themfelves in Umbria. Brennus, who was their 

(H) Ambigatus, then Ki^g accompanied him in that expe- 
ofCeltogallia, finding his king- dicion* Hence, however, it 
dom overflocked, fent his two plainly appears, that it was their 
nephews, Bellovefus and Sego- great increafe that obliged the 
vefus, each at the head of. a Gauls to fend fuch numerous 
numerous army, to feek foine colonies abroad ; and pot, as 
new fettlements. The firft croif. Livy (i), Pliny (2), Plutarch 
ed the Alps, and the latter the (0> ^"d other writers, have 
Rhine and Hercynian foreft, mifrcprefented it, their thirfl; 
and fettled in that part of G«r- after the Italian wine, that in- 
many fincc called Boiemia, and vited them to crofs the Alps. 
Bohemia, from the Boii, who 

(i) Lib. V. cap. 33, (1) Lib. xii. cap. i. (3) De Vir. Illuftn 
torn. ii. p. 114. , 

Vol. XVI. F f king, 
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king, had laid Gege to Clufium. We have feen, in a late 
Tolume> that the treachery of the Fabii, in entering and de- 
fending that city, and the conduA of the Romans, in coun- 
tenancing inftead of punifliing this outrage, fo exafperated 
the GauHfli general, that, railing the (iege of the place, he 
immediately turned all his force againft the latter, and, hav- 
ing defeated them, marched direflly to Rome, whofe in- 
habitants were ftruck with fuch terror at his approach, that 
they abandoned the city to his mercy. When Brennus en- 
tered the place, which appeared to him like a defert, he 
fecured all the avenues round the Capitol, and then gave 
up that metropolis to be plundered by his army, who prc- 
fently after reduced it to aflies, and turned all its (lately 
temples and palaces into a heap of rubbilh. We (hall not 
repeat the particulars of this expedition 5 but refer oar 
reader to the account which we have given in the Roman 
hiftory, where he will find at lengih the whole Gauliih 
army cut off by the brave Camillus. 

The next expedition was Hill more unfortunate ; for the 
Gauls, who had fettled themfelves in' thofc parts of Italy 
we have lately mentioned, led but an uneafy life there, being 
continually harafled by the Romans. They fent into Gad 
for frefli reinforcements ; but thefe arrived in fuch prodi- 
gious numbers to their affiftance, that they became more 
dreadful than the Romans : fo that they made no fcruplc 
to turn their arms againft them, and having killed their two 
leaders, eaCly gut the whole army to flight. The Romans, 
however, werfe in great dread of them, when they found 
how a£iivc they were in Italy, and what great armies they 
could draw out of Gaul ; and it was to difTipate that fear, 
that they perpetrated that horrid piece of fuperftition at 
Rome, which we formerly cenfured, of burying a Greek 
and a Gaulifli man and woman alive in the ox-market : but 
they did not truft to this facrifice fo far as not to make pre- 
parations, when they heard that the Gaefatae, another brave 
Gaulifh nation, were invited, by their Italian countrymen, 
to their affiftance. Thefe were of a fiercer nature than any 
of the reft ; they fcorned all kind of defcnfive armour as 
mean and cowardly, and generally fought naked. Had 
their martial (kill been as great as their courage, it is likely 
they might, at that junfture, have difabled the Romans 
from ever conquering any more nations ; for their approach 
had fpread fuch terror throughout the Roman territories, 
that they raifcd one of the moft numerous armies that ever 
had been known amongft them. If we may believe Poly- 
bius ^ it conlifted of eight hundred thoufand men^ borfe 
^ Fol)rb, lib. ii. cap. %%, 

and 
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ftnd foot. The Gauls, however, though they had tut fifty 
thoufand foot, and two thoufand horfe, forced their way 
through them, and entered their territories ; but being as 
inferior to them in military difcipline as they were in num- 
ber, they fufFercd a total defeat j forty thdufand were killed ^heGafatm 
on the fpot, and ten thoufand taken prifoners, arid amongft defiAttd. 
them Concolitanus, one of their kings ; whilft the other, 
named Aneroeftus, and by far the mod experienced com^ 
mander, only efcaped to a neighbouring village, and therd 
difpatched himfelf, as did moft of the officers who followed 
him, according to the Gaulifli maxim, of preferring death 
to flavery. 

Notwithftanding thefe fuccefles, the Rbmans dreaded that ^^^ /^f 
the Gauls would at length be made fenfible^ by their fre- "'^"^ 'j? 
quent defeats, of their own want of martial difcipline and Yf^he^ 
policy, and by their example, and that of other nations, Qauis* 
become in time as difciplined foWiers as they (I) \ in which 
cafe they could not fail to become a very formidable enemy 
to their nation, confidcring their hatred to it, their hardi-^ 
nefs, intrepidity, and readinefs to join every foe againfl: 
them. The affiftance they gave Hannibal, as he was croflT- 
ing their country, and over the Alps, of which we have 
given an account elfcwhere \ and after him to Mago, and 
the Carthaginians; their being fo frequently hired as auxi- 
liaries, by other dates and kingdoms, moft of them at war 
with Rome, and among which they were fure to perfeft 
themfelves ftill more in the martial trade, whilft they them- 
felves could not venture to take them into their pay with- 
out manifeft danger 5 thefe confiderations obliged them at 
laft to retaliate upon them, and invade their country upon 
the firft favourable opportunity, and before they were be-, 
come too expert in the art of war : but before we fpeak of 
this invafion, it will be neceflary^to fay fomething of their 
expeditions and exploits in AGa, -Macedonia, and other 
countries. 

(I) We are told (1), that man javelins, as to become ufc- 

their weapons, efpecially their lefs ; fo that, before they could 

fwords, were fo wretchedly tern- have time to fharpen or flraiten 

pered, that upon the very firft them, the enemy clofed in up- 

onfet, in which they conftantly on them, and throwing by the 

charged with incredible fury, javelin, and fliortenicg their 

they ufed either to break, bend, fwords, ftabbed them, like fo 

or be fo blunted againfl the Ro- many ^eep. 

(0 Polyb. ubi fupra. Plut. in Marcell. Orof, & al. 

Ff2 .The 
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Yi. of Fl. The firft of this kind happened in the year after Pyirhul 
S069. pafled into Italy ^, when the Gauls, finding themfelves 
Ante Cbr. again overftocked at home, fcnt out three vaft colonies to 
*^^' feek new habitations. Brennus (perhaps a defcendent of 
jf thrttfeld ^^"^ ^'^^ ^^^ about two centuries before made that dread- 
ixcurfi^nift ful irruption into Italy) was the chief advifer of this cxpe- 
the Gauls, dition, and headed one of the Gaulifli armies ; Ceretbrius 
commanded the fccond, and marched into Thrace j and the 
third, under the command of Belgius, marched into lUyri- 
Brenmi ^y^^ a^j Macedonia : Brennus entered Pannonia, or Hun- 
'HurtMarf 6*^y» ^ P^^*" country in comparifon to thofe which Belgius 
had invaded, and ^vherein he had enriched himfelf with 
immenfe plunder ;' fo that en,vying his fuccefs, he refoWed 
to join him, and fliare it with him, Belgius having foon 
after fuffcred fuch a terrible defeat, that we hear no more 
ofiiim, or his men, he haftcned thither, under pretence 
of revenging and airiftiug him ; and it is not improbabk 
that the remainder of BeJgius's army lifted themfelves un- 
Brinnus*s Act his banner. The army with which he entered thofe 
itljucceji, i^^.Q provinces, confifted of one hundred and fifty thcufand 
foot, and fifteen thoufand horfe ; but a revolt happened, 
in which Leonorius and Lutarius, the two chief leaders, 
carried oft' twenty thoufand men, and marched into Thrace, 
and joining themfelves to Cerethrius^ feized on Byzantium, 
and the weftern coafts of Propontis, where they fettled, and 
made the adjacent parts tributary to them. 
Sen Js for To retrieve this lofs, Brennus fent for frefti fupplies from 
fretb forces Gallia, inlifted fome Illyrians, and with a new army of 
from Gaul. ^„g hundred and fifty thoufand foot, and above fixty thou- 
fand horfe, entered Macedonia, defeated Softhcnes, and 
Macedonia, ravaged the whole country. He next marched towards th^ 
ftr eights of Therm op ylai*^, with an intent to invade Greece; 
but was-ftopped by the forces which were fent to defend 
that pafs. This check obliged him to procure fome guides 
to conduft him over thofe mountains, which Xerxes had 
pafled before 5 upon which the guards retired, to avoid be- 
ing furrounded. He then ordered Acichorios to follow him 
at a diftance with part of the army, and with the bulk of 
Marches *^ marched towards Delphi, with a defign to plunder that 
upwards rich city and temple 5 but fufiered a terrible repulfe, from 
Delphi* a violent itorm of thunder, lightning, and hail, which do- 
ftroyed a great number of his men ; and from a dreadful 
earthquake, which overwhelmed another part of his army: 
fo that the remainder, being feized with a furious panic, 

f Polyb* lib. J. cap. 6. Vide Pauf. Phoc Juftin. lib. xxi?. & icq. 

fell 
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fell upon, and maffacred each other during the whole night. 
Next morning they found their miftake 5 they faw one half 
gf their army deftroyed, the Greek forces pouring in upon 
them from all parts, and in fuch'n umbers, that though A- 
cichorius joined him in due time, yet were they not able 
to oppofe the Greeks, but were defeated, with horrible 
flaughter. Brennus himfelf was defperately wounded, and 
fo difpirited at his mifcarriage, that he affembled all his 
chiefs, and having advifed them to flay all that were 
wounded and difabled, and to make ;is good a retreat as they 
could, he put an end to his own life. Acichorius endea- 
voured to retreat with the remainder of the (battered army; 
but their long marches through enemies countries, the toils 
and hardfhips they endured, and the grievous calamities 
which accompanied them, it feems fo entirely exhaufted 
them, that not one returned from that expedition ^ (K). 

Whilft 
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h Idem. ibid. Vide & Mcmnon- Excerpt ap. Phoc.cap. 19, &c. 
Eclog. Diod. Sic. lib. xxii. Li v. lib. xxxyiii. Callimach. Hymn, 
in Delum. Suid. in Voc. laXaiai, 



(K) Cicero brings a virulent 
charge againil the Gauls, and 
their religion, founded chiefly 
on their plundering the Delphic 
temple, and their befieging the 
Capitol, and as he adds (to ag- 
gravate it the more), the great 
Jupiter in it; from which he 
infers, that their religion con- 
fided in a diametrical oppofition 
to all others, and in waging war 
againft the gods of other na- 
tions, &c. and that the Gauls 
were a mod irreligious, wicked, 
and dangerous people. 

Now, if it be true, that the 
Gauls, before their conqueft, 
did worfliip the one Supreme 
Being, ^nd, like the Perfes, 
Brachmans, and other an- 
cient nations and philofophers, 
thought it an indignity to con- 
fine him in temples, or repre- 
fent him by idols of any kind, 
then will their dellroying thofe 
temples and idols, or even plun- 
dering them of their trealures, 
}f,they had really done fo bv 

Ff 



this of Delphi, be jullified, and 
rather deferve commendation, 
than fuch a cenfure. The plun- 
der of fucjh fuperflitious trca- 
fures, to men of thefe prin- 
ciples, and for the fupport of a 
numerous army, will bejuflly 
deemed applying them to a bet- 
ter ufe. 

It plainly appears, from the 
majority of the authors quoted, 
that they did not plunder the 
Delphic oracle ; but that they 
were deterred from it by a ftornt 
and earthquake, which threw 
them into fuch a panic, a^ 
made them be eafily overcome 
by thofe Greek forces which 
came, with great fury, to de- 
fend their country and bracle 
againil them ; upon this it ia 
fuppofed, that all thefe dit«lleri 
befel them as a juft judgment 
for their facrilegious defign a- 
gainft thattempleand treafiire : 
this lad is at beft butafurmize, 
founded on a wrong, though 
common notion, that fuch dif* 
3 aliers 
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Jmotkerct' Whilft thcfc events happened in Greece, the colonies 
kmjimnfodi under Leonorius, parting from the others who were fettled 
the Hellt' in the Propontis, marched into the Hellefpont, and fub- 
dued Lyfimachia, and the Thracian Cherfonefus. Here 
fome great mifunderftanding happening between thofc two 
chiefs, they divided their forces ; the former returned to 
Byzantium, and the latter remained where he was. How- 
ever, they rejoined their forces fome time after, and paffed 
into Afia, invited thither by Nicomedes, whom they affift- 
cd againft his brother, and fixed him in all his father's do- 
minions; in acknowlegcment of which fervice, be afEgned 
them that part of Lefler Afia which we defcribed at the be- 
ginning of this chapter, and which was, from them* j jlled 
Gallo-Gr^cia, and Galatia. Thither alfo repaired at great 
number of thofe other Gauls who had fettled in Thrace, 
and who were driven from thence by Antigonus Gonatus, 
vho had feized the kingdom of Macedon upon the death of 
Softhcnes. A greater number difpcrfcd themfelves in other 
countries, and either periflied, or fo intermingled them- 
felves, as not to be dtftinguiflied any more 5 fo that of this 
formidable Gaulifli army, none remained but thofe who 
fettled in Galatia. Thefe, likewife, in time, increafing in 
number, and being confined in their territories, endeavour- 
ed, according to cuftom, to enlarge thep where they could, 
^nd to fend colonies and auxiliary armies abroad (X^), which 

greatly 



afters always argued forpe atro- 
cious crimes in the fuflerers ; 
all which is here pretended, by 
nuthors who were profefled ene- 
mies to the Gaulifh nation, and 
have, doubtl^^ff, exaggerated 
both at their pleafqrc, though 
without aoy real foundation. 

Juf^in, and after him Cicero, 
indeed, accufe them of haying 
plundered the Delphic treafpre; 
and the lajl add^, that they alfo 
carried i( home; but, being 
grievoufly plagijed for their fa- 
crilege, they were ad^^ifed to 
throw, their plunder ipto the 
lake of Thoulouft- This, 
though plainly oppoiite to all 
thofe authors, who have written 
pf that expedition, feems to us 
only an invidious improvement 
on the accpvtnt they have givep 



of it, in order to bring a fcandal 
on that great treafure which 
was confecrated and depolited 
in that lake, and which ^trabq 
and Athenaeus, on the autho* 
rity of Pofidonius, tell us, was 
(fo far from being fetched from 
Delphi) dug out of fome rich 
mines in that neighbourhood. 
If any fhipg, t^iercfore, could 
hp dbjeficd, with juttice, a- 
gainft the Gauls, it was their 
(ending fuch powerful colonies 
to invad^ othei: nations ; but 
neither Greeks iior Romany 
could -have any pretence to obr 
je6t to what was their owt| 
pradice, aa well as that of all 
other nations. 

(L) Judin tells us, that all 

Afia fwarmed with them ; aod 

tl^at there was l^ardly an eaftern 

prince 
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greatly annoyed and alarmed all their neighbours ; but they 
were at length fupprefled by the proconful of Afia, Corn. 
Manlius Vulfo, which gave them feveral defeats, and oblig- 
them to live peaceably, and keep within their old limits *. 

They are, however, affirmed by fome authors to have Yr. of FU 
been vanqtiiflied about fifty-three years before, by Atfalus * *'^pV 
king of Pergamos ^ : if fo, they muft have found out fome *gg^ 
means of recovering their liberty, to have been fo powerful - 

in Manliut'« time ; unlefs we fuppofe thefe authors to have 
confounded the Gauls with the Galatians. However that 
be, thefe laft were dill, above 130 years after, governed by 
their own tetrarchs, one of whom, named Deiotarus, was, 
for his fervices to Pompey the Great, created king (M), 
and had the Lefler Armenia, and fome other territories, 
added to his own ^ So much for the GauUfli expeditions 
abroad. It is now time to return to thofe at home, and 
to give an account of their conqueft by the Romans. 

We hinted a little higher, that the Romans were grown Mardus 

{o fearful of the Gauls, that they thought it politic, in or- fubdues 

der to humble them, to lead armies into their country. P^* ^f 

GauL 

< Livy, lib. xxxviL ^ Strab. lib. xiii. Suid. Polyaen. &c 

* Eutrop. lib. vi. * . 

prince at war, that did npt hire bable, that the battle of Baby- ' 

them as mercenaries ( 1 ). This Ionia happened between the Ba- 

was, in particular, the cafe of bylonifli Jews and the Gauls, in 

Antiochus Hierax, in his war which eight thoufand of the 

againfl Seleucus, whom he de- former defeated and killed an 

feated at Ancyra (2) by the hundred and twenty thoufand of 

help of the Gaulifli auxiliaries, the latter (4) : for Babylon was 

But his victory had like to have then a province of Mefopota- 

coft him dear : for thefe, hav- mia, and Antiochus then in 

ing heard a rumour, that Sc- confederacy with the numerous 

leucus had been llain, formed, Gauls. 

it feems, a projed to murder (M) This is the fame Deio- 

him, and feize upon his king- tarusthatibon after difpofTeiTed 

dom ; fo that he found no better the ocber three tetrarchs, and 

way of faving hinifelf, than by feized upon all Galatia. For 

giving them all the treafure he this he was fummoned before 

pofTeffed (3). Julius Caefar, upon which ocr 

The fcene of war between cafion Cicero made a fpeech iri , 

the two contending brothers his behalf, which is ftill extant, 

being at length reinoved into under the name of Oratio pro 

]Vlefopotamia, it is not impro- rcge Deiotaro. 

(i) Lib. xxv. cap. %. (2) Idem ibid. (3) Idem, 

}ib. xxvii. cap. i. (4) % Maccab. viii. »o* Vide U Juftin, 

}lbi fupra. Polyaeir. lib. iv. cap. 19* 

F f 4 ^fter 
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The Hfftoij of the Gauls. 

After many attempts, not worth. recording, tlie perfon ihnt 
opened the moil elVeflual way into Gaul was the great conful 
Q^Marcius, furnamcd Rex, to whofe lot this province was 
fallen, as well as the fupreme power, by the death of his 
colleague in Numidia. Marcius, the better to carry on bis 
df fign, opened a way between the Alps and the Pyrenees, 
a work or immenfe labour, in which he was firmly cppcfed 
by the Gauls, efpecially the Sta^ni, who lived at the foot 
of the Alps ■* ; and who, finding themfelves overpovt^ered, 
fct fire to their houfes, killed their wives and children, and 
threw them and themfelves into the flames. Marcius, hav- 
ing accompliflied his woik, planted a colony, for greater 
fccurity, in the country of the Volcse Tcflofagi, between 
the Pyrenees and the city of Thouloufe ; and biiilt a city 
called Narbo Marcius, fince Narbonne, which became the 
capital of that province. The rcdu6lion of fuch a confider- 
able part of Gaul, and the opening and fecuring a way 
between the Alps and Pyrenees, as laid the foundation for 
the conqueft of the whole country, was thought fo im- 
portant a fervice to Rome, that the fenate ordered him a 
triumph \ His fucceffor, Scaurus, not only conquered 
fome other nations of the Gauls, as the Gentifci and Gar- 
ni (N) ; 'but, to facilitate the marching of troops from Italy 
tliither* made fome excellertt roads between them, which 
before wtrc almoft inipaii'able, and was likewife honoured 
with a triumph. 

In the mean time, the Cimbri and Teutoncs* alarmed at 
thcfc fuccefles, took up arms, and gave them feveral conC-» 
derable defeats ; in one of which the Tigurini (O), having 
furprifed them, made them, and theirgeneral Popilius, pafs 
under the yoke. The Cimbri, in particular, had retaken 
ibme parts of Gaul from the Romansi and, efpecially, the 
famed city of Thouloufe ; upon which Ciepio marchinj^ his 
army to retake it, the inhabitants opened its gates to him; 
tieTerthelefsy he not only gave it up to be plundered, but 
carried ofi^ all that immenfe treafurc which had been con* 
fecratcd there by the Gauls, to the amount of one hundred 
thoufand pounds weight of gold, and the fame of filver, ac- 
cording ro the raoft moderate accounts of it; and, in fpite 
of his treachery, avarice^ and facrilege, was continued pro* 



» Steph. de ITi-b. 



Faft. Capit. Cic. pro Fonteio. 



(N) Thefe iphabited part of 
.Novi'currt ; and the name of the 
latter is ftill retained in the pro- 
vince ot Carniola.. 

( O) The two former are only 



different names for the Ger- 
mans, as We fhall fee in the next 
chapter. The Tigurini inv 
habited that part of Switzerland 
called Zurich, 

conful 
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Cohful of tlie Narborinefe Gaul. This vile inflance of ta- TheGauU 
pacity fo exafp€iated the Gauls, that they joined with the revengt 
Cimbri, and, taking the advantage of a mifunderftanding againfl thg 
between the general and his colleague Manlius, they attack- ''^^*»^«^« 
ed them fo furioufly, that they gave them fuch an over- 
throw as they had fcarcely ever fuftained, killed eighty 
thoufand men, befides forty thoufand fervants and futlers, 
in one day: only ten men of their whole army efcaped with 
the two g&nerals, and among the former the brave Sefto- 
rius, who faved himfelf by fwimming over the Rhine. The 
Gauls, \yho, ^^ccording to cuftom on fuch occafions, had 
devoted the fpoil, threw all the filver and gold into the 
Rhine, drowned all the horfes, and murdered all the pri- 
foners they had taken. What confternation this lofs threw 
the city of Rome into, and what punifliment was inilided 
On the facHlegious Ctcpio, we have ipecified in the Roman 
hiftory. The vi£lorious allies held a general council, whe- 
ther to march immediately into Italy, or reduce thofe pro- 
vinces Vvhich the Romans held in Gaul : they agreed, how- 
ever, to confult the brave iEmilius Scaurus, whom they 
had taken prifoner in a former adiion, and who, to favour 
his country, ftrove to deter them from invading the terri- 
tories of that republic ; but was, for his bold fpecch, 
ftabbed to death by Boiorix king of the Cimbri. . 

The Roman fenate, expedVing a frefli irruption of the Ronumsim 
Gauls and Cimbri, recalled Marius from his fuccefsful ex- afrejbcon-^ 
pedition againft Jugurtha ; and, having honoured him with A^'^^w*. 
a triumph, appointed him general againft the enemy, and 
Sylla to ferve un-dcr him. They both departed accordingly, 
and Sylla gained feveral advantages againft the Teftofagi, 
and took Copillus, one of their kings, prifoner, whilft Ma- 
rius refolved not to engage fuch a numerous army as ap- 
peared againft him, till he had received fufEcient reinforce- 
tnents. In the mean time the Marfi, another people of Marjijoin 
Germany, had joined the Cimbri, with a defign to enter theCmbrii 
Italy, and Sylhv was fent to oppofe them \ but he, inftead' *«{«^' 
of engaging, found meims to gain the former over to the f-^/f^ 
Roman intereft. The Cimbri, enraged at this defedtion, 
ceafed not to harrafs the Roman general till they forced 
]bim to remove to AquxSextix, now Aix in Provence. In 
bis march he was brilkly attacked by the brave Ambrones, 
now the canton of Bern, to whofe valour had been chiefly 
owing the dreadful blow they gave Cxpio and his colleague. 
They fought with the utmoft fury and intrepidity, but were Ambronu 
deficient in difcipline ; fo that, not being able to withdand ans dejeut- 
the (hock of fuch regular troops as they engaged, fo dread- ^^« 
ful a flaughtcr was made, that the next river ranftained-- 

with 
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Fahttr $f ^ith their blood. Here the Ambronian women, Hkewifc 
tkeir w«- fignalized themfelves, ran with their axes againft the pur- 
M'** fuing Romans, and made a vigorous oppofition ; hat being 

at length overpowered, and offering to furrendcr upon hd- 
nouraole conditions, which were denied by the enemy (P), 
they murdered all their children, and themfelves; fothat 
not one of them was found alive. 

After this defeat, the Gauls feem to have been quiet for 

fome time, whether exhaufted and difpirited by repeated 

defeats, or that they left it to the Germans to harafsthem, 

as they in h& did, and gave the council much troable^ 

though to very little efFeft, they being conftantly overcome, 

as often as they engaged him; but he met, foon after, 

with a more dreadful enemy in Sylla ; while Rome wasfo 

rent, and in fuch confternation, on account of thofetwo 

fadions, which we have defcribed in the Roman hiftory, 

that they rather fought the friendfliip of the Gauls than 

Sytta gains their reduction : but Sylla found means by his addrefs, to 

the Gauht gain them to his party. Hence it is probable, thathefuf* 

rnndfujf^s fered them to live in peace during the whole time of his 

*i!!piact^^ diftatorfhip ; for we hear nothing relating to them during 

that period, nor for fome fpace after his death, though the 

Sam •f fcene of war was now removed into Spain and Portugal by 

w«r r#. Sertorius, where he had very great fuccefs ags^inft Pompcy, 

«wf</ intQ ^y^^ ^as fgnt againft him. This war was no fooner tcnni- 

^^** pated, than a new one began in the heart of Italy under 

Spartacus, who was at the head of an army confifting 

chiefly of Gaulifh flaves, whom he defigned, after vanqmib- 

ing the two confuls, to have led back over the Alps into 

their own country : but they were foon totally defeated bj 

Sf^ariaeus Crafl!us, and Spartacus himfelf flain, after having fougb^ 

andfrrty ^Jth incredible bravery. Forty thoufand Gauls were kill- 

^ti''*'^f"'f ' cd on the fpot ; the reft fled into Lufitania, where they were 

oauisjiatn. ^^^^ ^^^^^ ^^^ ^^ ^^ Pompey. Whether the Tranfalpinc 

Gauls had any (hare in this rebellion, does not appear, in 

(P) Thefe conditions were, manly refufed, 'th^ir Iotco^ 
that their honour fliou|d be pre- phaftity made them preterfucj 
ferved ; that they (houM not be an honoqrable death, as coul 



fold into ilavery ; and that they not but caft a more 

iliould be employed in the fer- brand on thofe who ftyled tbc^ 

viceof theVeftals. Thefe con- Barbarians, and yet ufed lucn 

ditions being denied, they would brave matrons in fo inhuniao 

have contented themfelves with manner (i), . 
thefirft; but, that being inhu- 

(i) Vide Plut. in Mario. Yal. Ma». lib. iv. tap. i. ^^^^* 
Straiag. lib. iv. & v. 

* tbal 
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tljat famed confpiracy of Cataline they were indeed invited 
iijito it by fome of his partifans, in hopes of drawing fomc 
confiderable helps from thence ; but the ambaffadors of the 
Allobroges (Q^)> then at Rome, who had been alfo tam- 
pered with, made fuch an ample difcovery of the whole 
deGgn to their proteftor Q^Fab. Sanga, and he to the con- 
suls, that it was happily prevented and difconcerted. 
I From hence it appears that the Gauls had lived this long C^/ar*s 
time in peace and friendflirp with Rome, whatever feuds /wi///w- 
prevailed among them in the heart of their country : the JC^J* ^"^^ 
Helvetii were the people who kindled that war which ^* 
brought Csefar over the Alps, and ended in the conqueftof 
that brave' and warlike nation. Orgetorix was the firft Orgetor'ut 
caufe of it, who, whether through want of room, or a de- thtcaufff 
jSre to exchange his inclement country for a milder, or for ^^' 
fome other caufe not mentioned by any writer, had engaged 
a great number of their countrymen to burn their towns and 
villages, and to go in fearch of new conquefts Julius Cae- C^far'r 
far, to whofe lot the whole country of Gaul had fallen, f^\f^ 
inade fuch hafte to fupprefs them, that he reached the *»^''^^»^«^ 
Rhone in eight days, broke down the bridge of Geneva, * 

and, in a few days more, finiftied the famed wall between 
that city and Mount Jura, now St. Claude, which extended 
feventeen miles in length, was fixteen feet high, fortified 
with towers and redoubts at proper diftances, and a ditch 
that ran the whole length of it (R). Whilft he was thus 
employed, and waited for the neceflary reinforcements, he 
amufed the Helvetii, who had fent to demand a pafTagc 
through the country of the Allobroges, till being prepared 
for adion, he rejected their demand ; a dreadful battle en- afdfuectfs 
fued, in which they loft one hundred and thirty thoufand agAtmfitfu 
men, in fpite of all their valour, befidcs a number of pri- ^^^'v^f'f* 
fone^s, among whom were the wife and daughter of Orgc- ^ 
torix, the leader of this unfortunate expedition. The reft 
fubmitted, and begged they might be permitted to fettle 
among the yEdui, from whom they originally fprung j and, 

(Q^) Thefe Inhabited the re- 1 3th of the month : fo that, fub- 

gions at the foot of the Alps, tra(5ting the eight days he was 

^nown now by the names of Sa- on his march, it muft have been 

voy, Dauphine, and Pitdmont. all done in about five days : a 

(R) It his own account of it prodigious work! conlidering 

may be relied upon (2), he did he had but one legion there, or 

not fct out till the beginning of even though the whole country 

^pril ; and yet this flupendous had affitted him in railing it. 
work was finifhed by the ides or 

( ^) Comment* lit^. i. cap* i, & feq. 

at 
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at the requcft of thefc laft, they obtained permlffion to go 
The Gauls thither (S\ This a£tion and viftory, joined to the policy 
oi'rt 'hh ^^^ incredible difpatch with which Caefar had condufted 
frteaJJhip. ^hc enterprizc, gained him fuch reputation, and, at the 
fame time, ftruck the Gauls with fuch a panic, that they 
ftrovc who (hould pay him the firft homage Jtnd congratula^ 
tions, and procure his friendfliip. 
HhadJrifs We formerly remarked the fad divided ftatc in which he 
^"5 found them at his firft coming among them, their great va- 
'^'^' riety of governments, their jealoufy of each othe;, the over- 

' grown power of fome, and the leduftion of others to a 
ftate of dependence next to flavery : Caefar, who knew bell 
how to take advantage of thefe inteftine broils, foon be- 
came the proteftor of the oppreffed, a terror to the oppreflbr, 
and the umpire of all their contentions. Among thofe who 
applied to him' for afli fiance, were his allies the -Sdui, 
:\gainft whom Ariovillus, king of the Germans, joined 
with the Arverni (T) in their late wars, had taken the coun- 
try of the Sequani from them, and obliged them to fendbof- 
tages to him. Ciefar demanded the reftitutionofboth,and 
in an interview with that haughty and treacherous prince, 
was near falling a facrifice to his perfidy; upon which he 
immediately turned his whole power againft him, forced 

(S) The iEdui were (ituate confirmed what Lifcus had af- 
between the rivers Seine, Loire, ferted, but without naming bis 
and Saone, and were the only brother ; and, when Csfar 
•allies Caefar then had. Their's would have punilhed him fof 
being a fruitful country, they his perfidy, generoofly inter- 
had promifed to fuppiy him ceded for him, and obtained his 
with corn ; but made fo many pardon (3). 
delays, that he began to fufpeft (T) The Arverni were featcd 
their fidelity, and to find himfelf on the Loire, and were fo call- 
in great diftrefs for want of pro- ed from their metropolis Arver- 
vifion* Divitiacus, oneof the num, now Clermont, the ca- 
lords of this country, was then pital of the Guiennois. Tbey 
in his army, with Lifcus, oneof were once the moft powerful 
|heir magillrates : Caefar examin- people of the Gauls ; their ter- 
^6. them both about it feparate- ritories are faid to have reached 
ly, and the latter told him, that from the ocean to the Rhireon 
Dunmorix, the younger bro- one fide, and the Pyrenees on 
ther of Divitiacus, defigning to the other (4). 
feize upon the fupreme power, The Sequani were neighbours 
had allied himfelf with the to the jEdui, and inhabited that 
Melvetii, and fent that corn to part of Gallia Belgica calle«i 
them which (hould have been Upper Burgundy, now Franchc 
conveyed to him. Divitiacus Comte. 

(3) Ibid. (4.) Strabo, lib. k. 

him 
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him (IT) out of his ftrong entrenchments, and gave him 9 Ario'wjim 
total overthrow. Ariovillus efcaped, with difficulty, over dejtai^d. 
the Rhine ; but his two wives, and a daughter, with a great 
number of Germans of diftindlion, fell into the conqueror'^ 
hand. C«far, after this fignal vidlor'y, put his army into 
winter-quarters 5 and went in perfon to the other fide of 
the Alps, to make the neceflary preparations for the next 
campaign ^ By this time the Belgae in general were fo B^lgaeonm 
terrified at his fuccefs, that they entered into a confederacy f^^rote 
againft the Romans as their common enemy, of which he ^^^ *^ 
no fooner received intelligence, than he left Rome, and 
proceeded fo rapidly, that he arrived upon their confines in 
about fifteen days. Upon his arrival the Rhemi fubmitted j 
but the reft, appointing Galba, king of the Sueflbues, ge- 
neral of all their forces, which amounted to a hundred and 
fifty thoufand men, marched direftly againft him. Caefar, Aterrikh 
who had feized on the bridge of the Axona, now Aifne, Jlaughter 
led his light horfe and infantry over it, and whilft the Gauls ^^*^Y^ ^ 
were encumbered in crofling that river, made fuch a ter- ^1^/' 
riblc flaughter, that the river was filled with the dead, in- 
fomuch that their bodies ferved for a bridge to thofe who 
efcaped. This newvidlory ftruck fuch terror into the reft, 
that they difperfed themfelves, and the Sueflbnes, Bello- 
vaci, Ambiones, with fome others, fubmitted. The Nervii, ne Ner- 
indeed, joined with the Atrebates and Veromandui, againft *^^^ 6?r. 
him ; and, having firft fecured their wives and children, f^^^^^^t 
made a ftrenuous refiftance for fome time, but were at 
length defeated, and the greateft part of them flain. The 
reft, with their wives and old men, furrendered themfelves, 
.and were allowed to live in their own cities and towns as 
formerly. The Aduatici were next fubdued, and, for their 
treachery to the conqueror (W),foid forflaves, to thenumber 

of 
** Comment, lib. i. cap. x, &req« 

(U) Caefar, who loft no ad- Arioviflus fo averfe, to come to 

vantage he could get of an ene- adion before that time, 

my, had intelligence, that fome (W) Thefe were the remains 

German prophetefies (and fuch of thofe Cimbri whom Marius 

were in high ertcem among had defeated in Italy, and had 

them) had toretold that they been left on the banks of the 

could not be victorious till after Rhine to guard the baggage, 

the new moon ; or rather, he They made a pretended fub- 

knew that was a fuperftitious miiTion to Caefar, and furren- 

notion common among them dered their arms to him ; but 

and all the Gauls ; and this it had concealed a third part of 

was made hiin fo eager, and them, wuh which they fell on 

the 
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of fifty thoufand. Young Craffus, the fon of the triumvir^ 
fubdued likewife feven other nations, and took podeflion of 
their cities ; exploits which not only completed the con- 
queft of the Belgx, but induced fcveral nations from be- 
yond the Rhine to fubmit to the conqueror. The Vcneti, 
or ancient inhabitants of Vannes in Brittany, who bad been 
likewife obliged to fend hoflages to the conqueror, were, in 
the mean time, making great preparations by fea and land 
to recover their liberty. Caefar, then in Illyricum, was 
forced to equip a fleet on the Loire, and having given 
the command to Brutus, defeated them by land, as Bru- 
tus did by fea ; and having put their chief men to death, 
fold the reft for flares. The Unelli, with Veridorix, their 
chief, together with the Lexovii and Aulerci, were, about 
the fame time, fubdued by Sabinus, and the Aquitani by 
CraflTus, with the lofs of thirty thoufand men. There re- 
mained nothing of Gaul but the countries of the Morini 
and Menapii (X) to be conquered. Caefar marched againft 
them, but found them fo ftrongly entrenched in their inac- 
ceflible fortrefllcs, that he contented himfelf with burning 
and ravaging their country ; and having put his troops into 
winter-quarters, pafltd again over the Alps, to keep a more 
watchful eye on fome of his rivals 5 but he was foon after 
obliged to defend his Gaulifti conquefts againft fome 
German nations, who were in motion to fettle there, to 
the number of four hundred thoufand. Thefe he totally 
defeated, and then refolved to carry his conquering arms 
into Germany. 

Upon his return into Gaul he found it labouring under 
a great famine, which had caufed an univerfal revolt. Cotta 
and Sabinus, who were left in the country of the Eburones^ 
now Liege, were betrayed into^an ambufh by Ambiorix, 
one of their chiefs, and moft of their men were cut oiF. 
The Aduatici had fallen upon Q^ Cicero, who was en- 
camped with one legion, and had reduced him to great dif- 
trefs : at^he fame time Labienus, with his legion, was at- 
tacked by Indutiomarus, at the Rheni and Senones j but by 



the Romans in the night : upon 
which he broke down the gates 
of their city, put many of them 
to the fvvovd, and fold the reft 
for flaves (2). 

(X) Thefe are the territories 
now called Fepuennes, Clcves, 



Gelders, and Juliers. Thofe of 
the Aulerci and Lexovii arc 
now the Eureux and Lifieux* 
As to the Unelli, their abode is 
differently gueflfed at, but with- 
out any certainty. 



(1) Comm. lib. ii. cap. i, & feq. 
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one bold fally he put them to flight, and killed their general. 
Caefar acquired no fmall credit by quelling all thefe revolts ; Cdtfar 
but each viftory coft him fo many lives, that he was forced fined t9 
to have recourfe to Pompey for a frefli fupply, who readily -^^ '^ ^*^*" 
granted him two of his legions to fccure his Gaulifti con- /^a^rM^ 
quefts. 

But it was not long before thefe people, ever reftlcfs un- and to r#. 
der a foreign yoke, revolted again, and obliged him to re- P^/f into 
turn. He foon reduced the Nervii, Aduatici, Menapii, ^^«^^»th0 
and Treviri, the laft of which had excited the revolt, under ^^l^f^f 
the command of Ambiorix ; but in a little time he found 
the flame fpread much farther, even to the greateft part of 
the Gauls, who had chofen the brave Vercingetorix for 
their generaliffimo. Csefar was forced to leave Infubria, 
whither he had retired to watch the motions of Pompey, 
and, in the midft of froft and fnow, repafs the Alps, 
into the province of Narbonne, where he aflTembled his 
fcattcred troops with all pofllble fpeed ; and, notwithftand- 
ing the cold weather, befieged and took Noviodunum, now 
Noyons, defeating Vercingetorix, who was come to the 
relief of that place. He next took the city of Avaricum, j^^kesa 
now Bourges, one of the ftrongeft in Gaul, which had a dreadful 

• garrifon of forty thoufand men, of whom he made fuch Jlau^hter 
dreadful flaughter, that hardly eight hundred efcaped. At Avari'^ 
Whilft he was befieging Gergovia, the capital of the Ar- ^*^' 
verni, he was informed that the Nitiobriges, or Agenois, 
were in arms; and that the jEdui were fending a reinforce- 
ment of ten thoufand men to Vercingetorix. Upon this 
intelligence he left Fabius to carry on the riege,and march- 
ed againft the -ffidui. Thefe, upon his approach, fubmitted, ^^,,; a^^, 
in appearance, and were pardoned; but foon after that tend ajuh^ 
.whole nation rofe up in arms, and murdered all the Italian miffion to 
troops in their capital. C«far, in this emergency, refolved ^"»« 
to raife the fiege X)f Gergovia, and at once attack the ene- 
my's camp, which he executed with fome fuccefs ; but 
when he thought to have marched to Noviodunum, or Noy- 
ons, where his baggage and military cheft were left, he ^^^^ - 
heard that the iEdui had carried it off, and burnt the place. hismiUtary 
Labienus, juftly thinking that Caefar would want his affift- cheji, &c. 
ance, marched to join him, and in his route defeated a 
Gaulifh general, named Camulogena, who came to oppofe 
his march ; but this event did not hinder the revolt from 
fpreading all over Celtic Gaul, whither Vercingetorix had 
fent for frefli fupplies, and in the mean time attacked Cae- 
far,but was defeated, and forced to retire to Alefia, a ftrong ygrdnzeto* 
place, now Alife in Burgundy, as is fuppofed. Hither rixdeJeAi- 

Csefar faafteaedi and having drawn a double circumvalla- eU, 

tion 
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Hon round the place, with a deiign to ftarve him ici it» re-« 
fufed all offers of capitulation. At length the long-expe^ed 
reinforcement arrived, confiding of one hundred and fixty 
thoufand men, under four . generals : thefe made feveral 
fruitkfs attacks on Caefar's trenches, but were defeated in 
three feveral battles, which at length obliged Vercingetorix 
to furrender at difcrction. Caefar ufed all his prifoners with 
great feverity, except the -^dui and Arverni, by whofe 
means he hoped to gain over thcirnations, which were the 
two moil potent of Celtic Gaul, as he aftually acconiplifhed, 
for both of them fubmitted to him, and the former received 
him into their capital, where he pafied the winter, after he 
had put bis army into winter-quarters. This campaign, a& 
it proved one of the moil fatiguing he had ever made, fo 
he gained more glory by it than any Roman general had 
done before : yet could not all this fuccefs procure him 
from the fervile fenate, now wholly devoted to his rival, 
a prolongation of his proconfulfhip. 

The Gauls now refolving to have as many feparate ar- 
mies as provinces, in order to embarrafs him the more, Cae- 
far, and his generals Labienus and Fabius, were forced to 
fight them one after another ; which they did, ho>*xver, 
with fuch fuccefs, that, notwithftanding the fevericy of the 
feafon, they fubdued the Bituriges, Carnuti, Rhenii, and 
Bellovaci, with their general Correus *, by which means they 
at once reduced all the Belgic provinces bordering on Celtic 
Gaul. The' next who fubmitted were the Treviri, the 
Eburones, and the Andes, under their general Dunmarus. 
The laft place which held out againft him w?is Uxel]odu-» 
num, which was defended by the two laft acting generals 
of the Gauls, Drapes the Sennonian, and Luterius the Ca- 
durcean. The place being ftrong, and well garrifoned, 
Caefar was obliged to march thither from the fartheft part 
of Belgic Gaul; and foon after reduced it, for want of 
water. Here, again, he caufcd the right-hands of all that 
were fit to bear arms to be cut off, to deter the reft from 
revolting again. Thus was the conqueft of Gaul finifhed 
from the Alps and Pyrenees to the Rhine, all which vaft 
' traft was now reduced to a Roman province, under the go- 
vernment of a praetor. The fum of all the provinces, cities, 
and prifoners taken, if not exaggerated by that conqueror 
and Plutarch, the reader may fee in the Roman hiftory. 

Thus ended, in a great meafure, the liberty of that once 
famed and warlike nation. Some cities, or commonwealths, 
however, were permitted to remain free, fuch as the Ner- 
vii, Ulbanefes, Sueffones, and Leuci j others retained the 
title of confederates to Rome, fuch as the iEdui, Lingoncs, 

Khemij 
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Rhcmi, and CafrnHtes: afid the reft were reduced ioto fikkt 
form of a Roman province. To underftand prccifely the 
difference of thefe three conditions, it muft be obferved that 
the firft had 2 number of ibldiera i^uartered upon them* to 
keep them in awe ( Y) y the confederates were laid under 
tribute, and Gompelled to fupport a vaft number of tax- 
gatherers, wbich^ like fo niany leeches, fucked out the very 
vitals of the country (Z)- But when the co\intry was con* 
verted into a province^ the inhabiianta were deprived of the 
privilege of being governed by their own law$ and ma- 

ffiftrates, and faddlcd with governors from Rome, having 
uU power and s^uthority (cum imperio & fecuribus) over 
their lives and efta,tes. it was on account of this threefold* 
tyranny that they fo often revolted ; for, as Tacitus bim- 
feJf obferves, in the reign of Tiberius, the continuance of 
thofe taxes, the extortions of ufurers, and infolence of the 
foldiers, were become fo intolerable^ that it drove the 
Caulifti cities into a frefh rebellion. 

Gaul was foon after divided into fixteen provinces, the Yr. ©f Fl« 
names of which the reader will find in the note (A) ; each 2326. 
of which groaned, more or lefs, under the Roman tyranny, Ante Chr. 
according as they were more or lefs favoured by th6 em- 
perors, or by the praetors appointed to rule them. 



(Yj In which cafe, if thcfe 
provinces continued quiet and 
peaceable, they had, it feems, 
no great armies quartered in 
them ; iiuce Jofepnus tells u^ 
(1), that, in Titus*s time, they 
had no more than twelve hun- 
dVed foldiers in garrifon in all 
Gaul ; although, adds he, they 
had fought for their liberty 
again ft the Romans above eight 
hundr.ed year$, and had near as 
many cities as the Romans had 
then foldiers there, 

(2) We are told that, after 
Julius Cajfar had ij^ifl^cd the 
conqueft of Qaul, he laid it 
under a tax, or tribi^te, of HS. 
quadrigenties (a), that is, about 
a million of Englifli crowns. 
How much heavier they were 
taxed in fubfequent reigns, may 
be eafily guefled by their ' fr^r 

(1) Antiq. lib. \\. 

Vol. XVJ. 



^<=^^- GaUiaM^ 
*vided into 
quent revolts, and continual fixteenpro^ 
complaints againft thofe extor- wnas. 
t'fons a'nd oppreflions. 

(A) Viennenfis, Narbon'cnfis" 
prima, Narbonenfis fecunda, 
Aquilania prima & fecunda, 
Novempopulana, Alpes Tnariti- 
mae, Belgica prima & fecunda, 
Germania prima Sc fecunda, 
Lugdunenfis prima, fecunda, & 
terda, Maxima Sequanorum, U 
Alpes Graecae. 

This divifion, howc\'er, was 
tiot made by Julius Caefa^r, fince 
we find it ftill undet the three 
dillincStions in which he left 
them, when riuguftus caufed the 
firft cenfus fo be made in it ; 
hut was begun towards the lat- 
ter end of this emperor's reign, 
and finifli^d by fome of his fuc- 
^ctfors. 



(i) Eatrop.Iib. vu 
G g evQr 
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ever, neither under Caefar, whilft be lived, nor even under 
his Aicceflbr Auguftus, do we read of any confuierable re- 
volt } on the contrary, though the latter did, in a manner, 
begin bis reign with making them undergo a cenfus, which 
is the firft we find made out of Italy, they fubmittcd to it 
patiently. Some years after, indeed, when Drufus was fent 
thither to ftop the incurfions which the Germans were fre« 
quently making upon them(B), and had begun a fecood) 
and perhaps a more fevere impofition ; they began to ex* 
prefs a uniTerfal inclination to take up arms, and regain their 
liberties. We have clfcwhcre obferved how that politic ge- 
neral diverted them from it» by inviting all the Gauliih 
chiefs to affift at the confecration of the temple which the 
Lugduncnfes had buiit in [honour of Julius Csefar;an(l, 
upon their comings behaved with fuch addrefs and con- 
defcenfion, that they not only dropped their intended re- 
volt, but agreed to build an altar to Auguilus, and to pay 
him divine honours, even during his life. Sixty GauliOi 
nations, it feems, contributed to the rearing and adorning 



(B) It is hardly to be doubt- 
ed, but the Gauls, who werefo 
much oppreifed by the plunder- 
ing and infolences of the Ror 
mans, and found them felves top 
vreak now to make h(?ad againft 
them, by fomc private means, 
either invited the Germans as 
friends, or hirpd them as auxi- 
liaries tQ their abidance; and 
this feems to have been the be- 

f 'inning of the colonies of the 
ranks; for thofe Germans, 
whether defeated by the Ro- 
mans, or, which is more likely, 
bought off by them, began, by 
little and little, tp fettle on the 
borders of Gallia. W<3 are told, 
that Auguiius tranfplanted the 
Suevi and Sicatpbri, who fub- 
mitted to him, into Gallia, and 
ailigned them lands a}ong the; 
Rhine (3). And of Tiberius 
we read, that he brought forty 
tiioufand of thofe that furren- 
dered themfelves in the Ger- 
man war, over into Crallia, and 



fettled them on the banks of fhc 
Rhine (4). 

To this we may add, what 
another author tells us of the 
emperor Prpbiis, in whofe reign 
above fixty cities had revolted 
from the Romans, and made* 
bold pufh to regain their liberty. 
Thi8prince,fayshe(j), march- 
ed with a great s^rmy into Gaul J 
which, after fort humius's death, 
was all in commotion ; and, 
when Aurelian was killed, was, 
ill a manner, pofTeiTcd by the 
(^ern^ans^ There he gained W 
many viftories, that he rcco- 
covered from the Barbanans 
fixty of the moft tooble cities o| 
Galfia ; and whereas they had 
overfprcad all Gaul withoutcon- 
trol, he flew near four hun- 
dred thoufand of thofe who had 

feated themfelves within the 
Roman territories, and tranf- 
planted the remainder of tbci^ 
beyond the rivers Ncckar and 
Elbe. 



(3) Sgeton. in Vit. Aug. (4) Idem in Tiber. 
Vic. Frob. fiottdman. Franco-Qall. cap. 3. 



(5)Vopifc.i« 
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ti this magnificent altar» which was confecratcd on the firft 
of Auguft ^ and games were^ at the fame time, in(lituted» 
in honour of this new kind of deity ^» 

Notwithftanding this fulfome adulation, which might 
probably be owing to the prefence of Drufus, they did not 
long fufpend their favourite defign of regaining their liw 
berty, whenever fortune fhould prefent a proper opportu- 
nity. The druids, on the contrary, feem to have exerted ^«cou* 
themfelves to cheriih that noble fpirit, and to prevent any J^-^'j' ^ 
farther defedlion from their ancient religion ; and hence, in ' ^^' '* 
all probability, arofe thofe frequent revolts, as well as ri- 
gorous edi£ts, that were publilhed againft them in the fuo- 
ceeding reigns. However that be, the violent extortions^ Caligula's 
and horrid butcheries, which they underwent under Call- exlortions. 
gula, were of themfelves fufficient to have fpirited up a lefs 
warlike nation ; though that reign was not long enough to 
ripen their defign, and under the next they either enjoyed 
more indulgence, or, whi^h is as likely, were more ftri&ly 
obferved : but in that of Nero, under whom they were more 
cruelly treated than ever, the brave Julius Vindex (C), at Findix^s 
that time governor of Celtic Gaul, declared his refolution ^'*^^^ '« 
to free his country from flavery, and the empire from that ^^* • 
bloody tyrant. As foon as his defign was known) the Gauls, 
haraiTed and reduced to beggary by intolerable impofls, 
flocked to him from all parts ; fo that, though he had no 
Romans under his command, yet he foon faw himfelf at the 
head of one hundred thoufand armed men. When Nero Nero's 
heard the news of this revolt, he exprefied uncommon fa- firan^e hi* 
tisfaftion, as it would afford him occafion for frefti extor- ^*'^'^*'"' 
tions and cruelties. What he feemed moft affedled with 
was, that Vindex, in fome of his edi£ts, Had ftigmalized 
him as an unfkilful harper 5 a reproach which flung him fo 
feverely, that, inftead of making fuitable preparations to op- 

P Vide S(rab. lib. >v. Sueton. in Auguft. Liv. &c. 

(C) He was defcended from trayed his defign ; though fome 

the ancient kings of Aquitain, other governors, to whom he 

and had a natural averfion to wrote on the fame fubjc6>, fent 

dll tyrants. Upon his firft re- his letters to Nero t but Galbd, 

folution of revolting, he fent to upon receiving* a fecond letter 

perfuade Galba, then in Spain, from him, adtually raifed a re* 

to do the fame; who neither volt there (i). 
followed his advice, nor be- 

(1) Plut, in Galb. Dio, lib. Ixiii. Sueton. in Ner. Tacit, lib. u 
cap. i6. 
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pore the rebel by force of mrras, he affeded to perform la 
public as a mufician, and appeal to the judgement of the 
people for the falihood of thU malignant imputation. But 
when he vras certainly informed of the progrefs Vindex had 
made in Gaul, and of Galba's revolt in Spain, he left Na- 
ples in defpair, and repaired to Rome : iiowever, a fdnv 
louSy but fortunate omen, as he imagined, having difpelled 
bis fears, he returned again to his mufical amufements, 
without talking one (lep to fupprefs either revolt. Wc need 
not repeat the unworthy behaviour, and dreadful end, of 
that emperor, of which a full account has been given in a 
former volume : all that needs be recapitulated concerning 
the ill fuccefs of our Gaultfli general is, that his army hav- 
ing been furprifed by that of Rufus Virginius, who hid 
marched againft him, the Gauls were defeated, with the 
lofs of twenty-two thoufand men killed on the fpet ; upon 
which Vindex, in a fit of rage and defpair, laid violent 
hands upon himfclf, and the reft difperfed for want of a 
leader. Galba experienced better i*uccefs, and was fioon af* 
ter raifed to the empire ; but the Gauls were fo heavily op* 
prefled, and fo loaded with taxes by him, that they dared 
not undertake any thing againft his authority. In the great 
ftiuggle between his two fuccefTors, Otho and VitelHus, 
though they heartily hated both, yet they were forced to 
declare for the latter, by Fabius Valens, who, in his march 
through their territories towards Italy, whither he was lead- 
ing a powerful army, committed the greateft plunders and 
extortions. This rapacity threw the nation itito fuch a ter- 
ror, that every province and city fent ambafladors to meet 
him, and brioe him with large prefcnts, to prevent their 
towns from being either plundered or burnt (D). 

They recovered themfelves, however, fo far, notwith* 
ftanding all thefe oppreiTions, as to make feveral bold pufliei 
for liberty, efpecially in the reign of Vefpafian. Wc have 
given an account of it in a former volume, as well as of the 
peace that emperor thought fit to grant them, rather than 
exafperate them to turn their arms againft him at that junc- 
ture. In Adrian's time, thi^ province was vifited by that 
emperor, in his progrefs through the empire, and as it had 



(D) Amongft thofe that fuf- 
fcred the effedb of his fury and 
avarice, was the city of Vienne, 
againft which that of Lyons had 
inftigated him, a$ having ^ded 
the late noble Vindex in his 
i^volt. They were therefore 



forced to buy their pardon from 
him by an immenfe fum, be* 
fides a large donative, the fur- 
render of all their arms, and 
furnifliing his army with pr<h 
viiions* 

been 



{ 
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been greatly opprcfled and impoveriflied during the former 
Tcigns, he left, wherever he paiTed, fonie tokens of his pity 
And munificence, and built fevcral ftately edifices, cfpecially 
a fumptuous palace, in honour of Plotina, Trajan's widow. 
He did not omit, at the fame time, to repair all the Roman 
towns and fortrefles in that country, to keep them in fub- 
jcftion. No confiderable revolt happened during his and 
ibme of the fucceeding reigns. All this while they feem to 
have made a remarkable figure, and borne a great fway ; 
(ince, in that famous contcft between Severus and his com- 
petitors, the Gauls having firft faluted him emperor, their 
example was followed by almoft all the provinces in Eu- 
rope, and he was univerfally acknowleged and received with 
the loudeft acclamations. He proved, however, very un- chrifiians 
grateful to them, at ieaft to the Chriftians in this country, inGaui 
having raifed a furious perfecution againft them, inftigated p^^ficuitd. 
by his favourite Plautianus, who took occafiCHi, from a fol- 
dier's refuting to wear a crown as a donative, to feize on 
the eftates of all the Chriftians of rank and quality, and to 
put a great number to death, and amongft them Irenxus, 
the worthy bifliop of Lyons. Gaul was again made the Gaut a^ain 
fcene of war, in the remarkable conteft between GaUienos *^^^' '^* 
and Pofthumius, the latter of whom had delivered this pro- ■^'*' ^ 
vince from the dominion of the Germans, under which it 
had groaned for fome time, and for which he had been ac« 
knowieged emperor, both there and in Spain and Britaim 
PoRhumius having been murdered by bis foidiers, Lollianus 
was prociaimed emperor of that part of Gaul which borders 
upon the Rhine ; wbilft Vidorinus, whom Pofthumius had 
taken for his colleague, governed over the reft. Both thefc 
being foon after murdered, and the fon of the latter, then 
an infant, being named his fuccefibr, the Gauls butchered 
him likewife, and fet up in his room M. Aurelius Marius, Proclaim 
formerly an armourer, but a man of extraordinary courage ^* Mariiu 
and ftrength : he being likewife aflaffinated by a foldier, '*/"*'"• 
who had been formerly his journeyman, P. Pivefus, or Pe- 
fuvius Tetricus, a man of fenatoriai and confular dignity^ 
was proclaimed throughout this pirovincc, and foon after 
acknowleged in Spain and Britain. Tetricus did not long 
enjoy his dignity, before the conftant diflenfions and muti* 
flics which happened in his army, as well as the approach of Aureliam 
the emperor Aurelian, who had reftored peace in all other JJ**'' '*'* 
parts of the empire, made him wifli to be fairly rid of it. re^gs"!!^ 
There is even fome reafon to fufpeft, that he inTited Aure« 
lian into Gaul; and though he made a faint oppofition "" 

againft him at the battle of Chaloos> yet, upon the firft on-' 

fet. 
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fet, he yielded himfelf to that emperor ; fo that the Caulidi 

troops, for want of a leader, were entirely cut off*, and this 

AmwtR' province was reduced to its former obedience. In the reign 

nfifiom §f of Con(tantine» who is fuppofed to have been the perfon who 

C^«t* ^'^ divided the whole empire into four parts, each con- 

12^^ * taining a number of provinces, or, as they were then called, 

dioce^s. Gaul was made one of thofe diocefes, governed 

A. IX 330. by a prefe£kus praetorio» whofe government included Gan), 

— — Britain, and Spain. Gaul contained feventeen provinces, 

fix of which were ftyled confular, and the reft under cer« 

tain prefidents, who refided in the capitals of each ; all of 

which are as follow : 

Provinces. Conful or governor rejided at 

1. Narbonenfis Prima, Narbonne, in Languedoc. 

2, ■ — Secunda, Aix, in Provence. 

. 3. Viennenfis, Viennc, in Dauphine. 

4.A]pesGraix&Pennina&, Moneftriers, in Savoy- 

., *;r ... lEbrodunum, now Embrun, in 

S.AlpesMantimx, { Dauphine. 

6. Lugdunenfis Prima, Lugdunum, now Lyonsi 

7. ■ Secunda, Roan, in Normandy. 

8rr .* \ Caefarodunum, now Tours, in 
. Tertia, J Tourainc. 

9. ■ ' Quarta, Sens, in Champaigne. 

10. Sequania, 6ezan9on, in Franche Comte. 

J I, Aquitania Prima, Bourgcs, in Berry. 

1 2. ' Secunda, Bourdeaux, in Gaieniue. 

^ XT 1 • 7 Aufcorum, now Aux, capital 

13. Novcmpopulania, J ofGafcony. 

14. Germanica Prima, Moguntia, now Mentz. 

15. ■ Secunda, Colonia, now Cologn. 

16. Bclgica Prima, CivitasTrevirorum, now Triers. 

17. — Secunda, — Durocortorum,nowRheims. 

Befides the governors of the above provinces, the fame 
emperor appointed comites, or counts, in the cities, and 
duces in the frontier towns, to adminifter juftice according 
to the Roman laws. This was the ftate and government of 
Gaul, when the Goths gained a footing in the fouchem 
part, which was then called Narbonenfis; it having been 
granted to them by the emperor Honorius, upon their quit- 
ting Italy. Some fervices they did afterwards to the em- 
pire, obtained for them a frefli fettlement in Aquitania. 
After them came the Burgundi, a great and warlike people, 
feated on the other fide of the Rhine (they had been called in 
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by StiHcho, to defend the Gaulifli borders from the Franks, 
who were on their march to invade it on that fide), and 
feized on all the fouth-eaft part of it, which was from 
them called Upper and Lower Burgundy. This fettlement 
did not, however, hinder the Franks, a fierce and warlike 
nation of Germany, from invading and occupying that part 
of Gaul which lies between the Rhine and the Wefer, and 
extending themfelves from the river Mayne, on the fouth, 
quite to the German ocean, on the north. Thefe were a 
compound of various nations, fuch as Sicambri, Brufteri, 
Salici, Cherufci, and fome others of lefs note. We (hall 
have occafion to dwell more on their origin, names, cha- 
rafter, conquefts, and hiftory, in a fubfequcnt chapter. A.D.4i«, 
All that we (hall add here, is, that they afijfted fome of « 

the maritime Gaulilh provinces, efpecially thofe of Brittany, ^^ mart'* 
Normandy, Flanders, and Picardy, to fliake off the Roman ^'"^'pro* 
yoke ; by which means they poffeiTed themfelves alfoof the '^k^^ 
Germania Prima and Secunda, and of the two Belgiae the Rmaw 
above mentioned. In the fequel, they chofe Pharamond joke. 
for their king, who was the founder of the French mo- 
narchy, and in whofe reign the Romans drove the Franks out 
cf Gaul. His fucceffor Clodion endeavoured to regain 
it, but was defeated in the attempt ; and it was under Me- 
roveus, who caufed himfelf to be chofen ting in his ftead, 
that the Hunns poured in their numerous hofts into Gaul; 
of which expedition we (hall fpeak in its proper place. As 
for the reigns of Pharamond, and his fucceffors, they fall 
within the province of Modern Hiftory. 
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